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CHAPTER  I. 

« 

Tlie  hinff  r^eots  eerUiln  propositJoiM  made  to  him— Condact  of-  the  Sooli  army  and  oom» 
minionen,  in  regard  to  the  deliTery  of  the  king  — Commnnlcatee  with  the  marqnii  of 
Hontly  aboat  an  eecap^-Retom  of  the  Sooto  armj  from  England— Hontly  retirea 
to  Lochaber — Farmed  by  David  Leslie — March  of  Leilie  to  the  lotttb— Enoampa  In 
StrathaQan— Advance!  into  Argyle  and  Kintyr»— Defeatt  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
who  fliee  into  Ila—Svrrender  of  DanaTeille  caeUe— Garrison  perfldioosly  put  to  the 
sword— LeaUe  lands  in  Ila— Surrender  of  DnnnlTog  castle  Apprehension  and  exe- 
ention  of  Maodonald'i  liUher.  Leslie  lands  in  Jura,  and  afterwards  In  MuJ^-'Con- 
dttot  of  the  chief  of  Madean— Apprehension  of  Huntly— Rising  of  his  ▼aaaab  ^  Irish 
prisoners  shot  at  Strathbogy— Huntly  Imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Edinbuiigh— >£xeea-. 
tion  of  Innermarkie,  Newton- Gordon,  the  younger,  and  HarthiU— Hamilton's  En- 
gagement— Wariike  proceedings  of  the  Scots  parilament  in  behalf  of  the  king— Ar- 
gyle obstmols  the  levies— Defeat  of  a  body  of  insurgents  at  Mauohline'-Departure  of 
Lord  Reay  for  Denmark— March  of  Hamilton  to  the  borders— Defeat  of  the  royalists 
at  Preston— Rising  of  Covenantors  In  the  west— They  enter  Edinbui^h— Cupture  of 
Stirling  by  the  royallsti^  and  flight  of  Argyle— Cromwell  arrives  in  Edinburgh- 
Struggles  in  the  English  parliament  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independent^^— 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  king— Execution  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  marquis 
of  Huntly. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  flight  of  the  king  reached  London,  the 
greatest  agitation  prevailed ;  and  the  two  great  parties — ^the  Presby te 
rians  and  Independents— each  of  which  was  straggling  for  ascendency^ 
became  even  still  more  distrustful  of  one  another ;  but  when  they  ascertain- 
ed the  place  of  his  retreat,  they  joined  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots,  who,  they  erroneously  supposed,  had  induced  the  king  to  put 
himself  in  their  power.  The  possession  of  the  royal  person  had  been 
long  desired  by  both  fiictions  as  of  paramount  importance  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  respectiye  objects ;  but  the  unex- 
pected step  which  the  king  had  just  taken  seemed  to  render  their  pros- 
pects for  ever  hopeless.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  case  was  not  so 
bad  as  they  had  imagined  for  the  king  was  not  only  prevailed  upon  to 
order  his  officers  to  surrender  the  fortresses  which  they  still  retained, 
but. to  become  a  suppliant  for  peace  by  requesting  both  houses  of  par- 
liament to  offer  him  propositions  for  consideration. 

Some  of  these. propositions  were,  however,  such  as  the  king  could 
not,  in  conscience,  submit  to,  and  others  were  quite  incompatible  with 
monarchical  government  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  agree  to  these  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  stipulated  the  establishment  of  the  Directoiy,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  while  it  displeased  the 
presbyterian  party,  inspired  the  independents  with  fresh  hopes,  «nd 
the  latter  now  began  to  indicate  pretty  plainly  their  intention  of  de- 
throning the  king.  While  the  two  houses  were  engaged  in  new  delibe- 
rations, in  consequence  of  the  king's  refusal  to  accede,  the  chancellor 
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(Loadon)>  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had 
offered  to  the  king  to  go  up  to  London,  and  treat  with  the  parliament 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  propositions,  arriyed  in  London ;  bat,  as  the 
royalists  had  observed,  it  was  soon  seen  <'  that  their  treating  would  end 
in  a  bargain;*'*  for,  although  professing  themselves  great  sticklers 
for  the  freedom,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  king,  they  not  only  offered 
to  concur  in  any  measures  that  parliament  might  propose,  should  the 
king  remain  obstinate,  but  offered  to  withdraw  the  Scots  army  from 
England,  on  receiving  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army 
for  its  services.  Such  an  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  withstood ;  and  a 
committee  having  been  appointed  to  adjust  the  balance  due  to  the  Scots, 
it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  latter,  after  many  charges  on  both  sides 
had  been  disallowedyf  to  accept  of  £400,000  in  full  of  all  demands,  one 
moiety  of  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the  Scots  army  left  England  and 
the  other  after  its  return  to  Scotland 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding  between  the  Scots  com- 
missioners and  ^e  English  parliament  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  king,  it 
b  certain  that  in  fixing  the  terms  on  which  the  Scots  army  should  retire 
from  England,  that  question  was  left  quite  open  for  discussion,  as  is 
sufficiently  instructed  by  the  subsequent  vote  of  the  two  houses,  that  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  kmg  belonged  to  the  parliaiqent  of  England,  a 
vote  which  **  gave  birth  to  a  controversy  unprecedented  in  lustory,''^:  and 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  war.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  Scots  nation  sold  their  king  is  a  foul  calumny,  refiited  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  transactions  which  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  king 
to  the  English  parliamentary  commissioners,  for  although  a  miyority  of 
the  persons  who  attended  the  Scottish  parliament  complied  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  English  parliament  for  possession  of  the  king's  person,  a 
virtuous  minority,  with  whom  was  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  voted 
against  it  A  celebrated  historian  who  may  be  supposed  very  impartial 
in  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  on  this  occasion,  because  opposed 
to  the  common  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  thus  defends  the  Scottish  nation 
fit>m  the  charge  in  question.  ''  The  royalists  ever  since  the  king's  visit  to 
Newark,  had  viewed  with  anxiety  and  terror  the  cool  calculating  policy 
of  the  Scots.  The  result  converted  their  suspicions  into  certitude :  they 
hesitated  not  to  accuse  them  of  falsehood  and  perfidy,  and  to  chaige 
them  with  having  allured  the  king  to  their  army  by  deceitftil  promises, 
that,  Judas-like,  they  might  barter  him  for  money  with  his  enemies* 
Insinuations  so  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  admitted.  That  fimatidsm  and  self-interest  had  steeled  the 
breasts  of  the  covenanters  against  the  more  generous  impulses  of  loyalty 
and  compassion,  may  indeed  be  granted ;  but  more  than  this  cannot 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  any  proof  fumuhed  by  history.    1***  The 
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despatches  of  MontrevU  make  it  evident  that  the  yerbal  engagement  of 
the  commisnonen  at  London  was  disavowed  by  the  commissioners  with 
the  anny  before  Newark ;  that  the  king  was  officially  informed  that  it 
wonld  never  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  that,  if  he  afterwards  sought 
an  asylum  among  the  Scots,  he  was  not  drawn  thither  by  their  promises, 
but  driyen  by  necessity  and  despair.  S^  If  the  delivery  of  the  royal 
person,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  receipt  of  £200,000,  bore  the.  q>- 
pearance  of  a  sale,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  accounts  be- 
tween the  two  nations  had  been  adyusted  in  the  beginning  of  September; 
that,  for  four  months  afterwards,  they  never  ceased  to  negotiate  in  &vour 
of  Charles ;  nor  did  they  resign  the  care  of  his  person  till  the  votes  of  the 
English  parliament  compelled  them  to  make  Uie  choice  between  com- 
pliance and  war.  It  may  be,  that  in  forming  their  decision  their  per« 
sonal  interest  was  not  forgotten ;  but  there  was  another  consideration 
which  had  no  small  weight  even  with  the  friends  of  the  monarch.  It 
was  urged,  that  by  suffering  the  king  to  reside  at  Holmby,  they  would 
do  away  the  last  pretext  for  keeping  on  foot  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fairfox ;  the  dissolution  of  that  army  would  annihilate  the  in 
fluence  of  the  independents,  and  give  an  undisputed  ascendancy  to  the 
presbsrterians,  the  first,  the  declared  enemies,  the  others  the  avowed 
advocates  of  Scotland,  of  the  kirk,  and  of  the  king ;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  must  be,  that  the  two  parliaments  would  be  left  at  liberty 
to  arrange  in  conformity  with  the  covenant,  both  the  establishment  of 
religion  and  the  restoration  of  the  throne."* 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  the  king  were  pending, 
Chafles,  who  seems  to  have  been  folly  aware  of  them,  meditated  the 
design  of  escaping  from  the  Scots  army,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  such  forces  as  the  marquis  of  HuQtly  could  raise  in  the  north. 
In  pursuance  of  this  design,  his  miyesty,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  sent  Robert  Leslie,  brother  of  General 
David  Leslie,  with  letters  and  a  private  oommissbn  to  Huntly,  by 
which  he  was  informed  of  his  miyesty's  intentions,  and  Huntly  was, 
therefore,  desired  to  levy  what  forces  he  could,  and  have  them  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  field  on  his  arrival  in  the  north.  On  receipt  of  his  ma- 
jesty's commands,  Huntly  began  to  raise  forces,  and  having  col- 
lected them  at  Banff,  he  fortified  the  town,  and  there  awaited  the 
king's  arrival.f  But  the  king  was  prevented  fi*om  putting  his  plan  mto 
execution  by  a  premature  discovery.  It  is  stated  by  Guthry  that  Les- 
lie and  his  committee  having  begun  to  talk  of  confining  his  miyesty,  and 
'*  that  it  might  be  handsomely  done,  and  upon  some  shew  of  reason,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  fomished  a  pretext,  suggesting  pri- 
yately  to  his  nujesty  something  concerning  an  escape,  and  offering  to 
make  his  way,  and  have  a  ship  in  readinew  to  transport  him.**  Ha 
then  observes  that  it  is  uncertain  *'  what  entertainment  his  miyesty  gave 
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to  the  motioD,**  but  that,  ^  before  the  time  came  which  William  Mur- 
ray had  Bety  it  vas  so  divulged  that  there  was  no  other  disoouve 
throughout  the  army  but  of  William  Murray^s  plot  to  carry  away  the 
king ;  and  thereupon,  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  presently  planted  at  his 
chamber-door,  both  within  and  without ;  whereby  his  majesty  was  not 
only  deprived  of  liberty,  but  also  of  quiet  and  retirement ;  and  having 
an  antipathy  against  tobacco,  was  much  perplexed  by  reason  of  their 
continual  smoking  by  him/'*  Although  Murray,  who,  upon  the  dis- 
covery, retired  to  London,  was  imprisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Scots  comnussioners  for  planning  the  king's  escape,  yet  it  was  believed 
by  the  **  malignants**  to  be  a  mere  pretence  to  deceive  the  king,  whom 
they  supposed  he  had  betrayed  in  the  expectation  that  should  his  ma- 
jesty be  agam  induced  to  trust  him  he  might  render  them  further  ser- 
vice.! 

After  the  delivery  of  the  kmg  to  the  English,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  foriy-seven,  the  Scots 
army  returned  to  Scotland.  It  was  thereupon  remodelled  and  reduced, 
by  order  of  the  parliament,  to  six  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred 
horse,  a  force  which  was  considered  sufficient  not  only  to  keep  the 
royalists  in  awe,  but  also  to  reduce  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and  Sir 
Alexander  Maodonald,  who  were  still  at  the  head  of  some  forces. 
The  dispersion,  therefore,  of  the  forces  under  both  these  com- 
manders became  thie  immediate  object  of  the  parliament  An  attempt 
had  been  made  in  the  month  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty* 
seven,  by  a  division  of  the  covenanting  army  stationed  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, under  the  command  of  Migor  Bickerton,  to  surprise  the  marquis 
of  Huntly  at  Banff,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  with  loss ;  and 
Huntly  continued  to  remain  in  his  position  till  the  month  of  April,  when, 
on  the  approach  of  General  David  Leslie  with  a  considerable  force,  he 
fled  with  a  few  friends  to  the  mountains  of  Lochaber  for  shelter.  Leslie 
thereupon  reduced  the  castles  belonging  to  the  marquis.  He  first  took 
that  of  Strathbogie,  and  sent  the  commander  thereof,  the  laird  of  New- 
ton-Gordon, to  Edinburgh,  then  the  castle  of  Lesmore ;  and  lastly,  the 
Bog  of  Gicht,  or  Gordon  castle,  the  commander  of  which,  James  Gor- 
don of  Letterlurie,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Gordon  of  Clastirim,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  as 
prisoners.  Leslie  next  took  the  isle  of  Lochtanner,  in  Aboyne,  which 
had  been  fortified  by  Huntly .f  Quarter  was  given  to  the  men  who 
garrisoned  those  different  strengths,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  and 
deserters,  who  were  hanged  immediately  on  their  capture.§ 

Having  taken  these  different  places,  Leslie  next  marched  into  Bade- 
noch,  in  quest  of  the  marquis,  where  he  captured  the  castle  of  Ruthven. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  into  Lochaber,  and  took  the  fortress  of  In- 
verlochy.  The  covenanting  general,  thereupon,  marched  to  the  south  with 
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R  part  of  his  forces,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Middleton,  and  encamped  in  Strathallan,  he  himself  taking  up  his 
head  quarters  in  Dunblane.  Here  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  May, 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  ordered  to  advance 
into  that  nobleman's  country  to  drive  out  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald* 
Accordingly,  he  began  his  march  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  and  ar^ 
rived  at  Inveraiy  on  the  twenty-first  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  was 
at  this  time  in  Kintyre,  with  a  force  of  about  fourteen  hundred  foot  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  which  would  have  been  fully  sufficient  to  have 
checked  Leslie,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  advance  of 
Leslie,  and  had  taken  no  precautions  to  guard  the  passes  leading  into 
that  peninsula,  which  might  have  been  successlully  defended  by  ahand- 
fol  of  men  against  a  considerable  force.  Having  secured  these  difficult 
passes,  Leslie  advanced  into  Kintyre,  and  after  skirmishing  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May  with  Macdonald,  he  forced  him  to  retire.  After 
throwing  three  hundr^  men  into  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Dunavertie,  and  in  which  ^  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  but  what  fell 
hom  the  clouds,"*  Macdonald,  on  the  following  day,  embarked  his 
troops  in  boats  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  passed  over  into  Ha. 

Leslie,  thereupon,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dunavertie,  which  was 
well  defended ;  but  the  assailants  having  carried  a  trench  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  which  gave  the  garrison  the  command  of  water,  and  in  the 
stormmg  of  which  the  besieged  lost  forty  men,  the  latter  craved  a  par- 
ley, in  consequence  of  which  Sir  James  Turner,  Leslie's  adjutant»gene- 
lal,  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  garrison  on  the  terms  of  surrender. 
Leslie  would  not  grant  ^*  any  other  conditions  than  that  they  should 
yield  on  discretion  or  mercy.  And  it  seemed  strange  to  me  (continues 
Sir  James  Turner)  to  hear  the  lieutenant-general's  nice  distinction,  that 
they  should  yield  themselves  to  the  kmgdom's  mercy,  and  not  to  his. 
At  length  they  did  so,  and  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  castle,  they 
were  put  to  the  sword,  every  mother's  son,  except  one  young  man, 
Maccoul,  whose  life  I  begged  to  be  sent  to  France,  with  a  hundred 
fellows  which  we  had  smoked  out  of  a  cave,  as  they  do  foxes,  who  were 
given  to  Captain  Campbell,  the  chancellor's  brother."  f  This  atro- 
cious act  was  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  John  Nave  or  Neaves, ''  a 
bloody  preacher,":^  but,  according  to  Wodrow,  an  ''excellent  man,' 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  blood  of  the  prisoners.  As 
the  account  given  by  Sir  James  Turner,  an  eye-witeess  of  this  infamous 
transaction,  is  curious,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  inserting  it  **  Here 
it  will  be  fit  to  make  a  stop,  till  this  cruel  action  be  canvassed.  First, 
the  lieutenant-general  was  two  days  irresolute  what  to  do.  The  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  was  accused  at  hb  arraignment  of  this  murder,  and  I 
was  examined  as  a  witness.  I  declared,  which  was  true,  that  I  never 
heard  him  advise  the  lieutenant-general  to  it    What  he  did  in  private 
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I  know  not  SeooDdly^  Argyle  was  bat  a  colonel  then,  and  he  had  no 
power  to  do  it  of  himself.  Thirdly*  though  he  had  advined  him  to  it,  it 
was  no  capital  crime ;  ibr  counsel  is  no  command*  Fourthly,  I  have 
several  times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant-general  to  save  these  men's  lives, 
and  he  always  assented  to  it,  and  I  know  of  hlmidf  he  was  unwilling  to 
shed  their  blood.  Fifthly,  Mr  John  Nave  (who  was  appointed  by 
the  commisnon  of  the  kirk  to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplain)  never 
ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed,  yea,  and  threatened  him  with 
the  curses  befell  Saul  ibr  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  with  them  his 
theology  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie  men.  And  I  verily 
believe  that  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Leslie,  who  looked  upon 
Nave  as  the  representative  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,**  The  statement  of 
Sir  James  and  David  Leslie's  repugnance  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  de- 
fenceless men  is  fully  corroborated  by  Bishop  Outhry,  en  the  authority 
of  many  persons  who  were  present,  who  says  that  while  the  butchery 
was  going  on,  and  while  Leslie,  Argyle,  and  Neaves  were  walking  over 
the  ancles  in  blood,  Leslie  turned  out  and  thus  addressed  the  latter  :^- 
**  Now,  Mr  John,  have  you  not  once  got  your  fill  of  blood  ?"  The 
sufferers  on  this  occasion  were  partly  Irish,  and  partly  belonging  to  the 
dan  Dougal  or  CouU,  to  the  castle  of  whose  chief,  in  Lome,  Colonel 
Robert  Montgomerie  now  laid  siege,  while  Leslie  himself  with  a  part 
of  his  forces,  left  Kintyre  for  Ha  in  pursuit  of  Macdonald* 

On  landing  in  Ha,  Leslie  found  that  Maodonald  had  fled  to  Ireland, 
and  had  left  Colkittoch,  his  fiither,  in  the  castle  of  Dunniveg,  with  a 
force  of  two  hundred  men  to  defend  the  island  against  the  superior  power 
of  Leslie.  The  result  turned  out  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Al- 
though the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance,  yet,  being  wholly  without 
water,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  resist,  and  offered  to  capitulate 
on  certain  conditions.  These  were,  that  the  officers  should  be  entitled 
to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  that  the  privates  should  be  sent  to  France. 
These  conditions  were  agreed  to»  and  were  punctually  fulfilled.  Old  Col- 
kittoch had,  however,  the  misfortune  not  to  be  included  in  this  capito- 
latton,  for,  before  the  castle  had  surrendered,  *^  the  old  man.  Coll,  (says 
Sir  James  Turner)  coming  foolishly  out  of  the  house,  where  he  was 
governor,  on  some  parole  or  other,*  to  speak  with  his  old  friend,  the 
captain  of  Dunstaffhage  castle,  was  surprised,  and  made  prisoner,  not 
without  some  stain  to  the  lieutenant-general's  honour.  He  was  after- 
wards hanged  by  a  jury  of  Argyle's  sheriff-depute,  one  George  Camp- 
bell, firom  whose  sentence  few  are  said  to  have  escaped  that  kind  of 
death." 

Leaving  Ila,  Ijeslie  **  boated  over  to  Jura,  a  horrible  isle  (says  Sir 
James  Turner),  and  a  habitation  fit  for  deer  and  wild  beasts ;  and  so 
firom  isle  to  isle  (continues  he)  till  he  came  to  Mull,  which  u  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Hebrides.    Here  Madaine  saved  his  lands,  with  the  low  of 

*  Spalding  Mjs  that.  Col  Kittoch  came  out  of  tha  caatla  to  treat  for  a  smreiular  on  as 
aaf  unmoe  oipenonal  safety. 
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his  repatation,  if  lie  ever  hsd  any.  He  gare  up  his  strong  castles  to 
Leslie,  gave  his  eldest  sonne  for  hostage  of  his  fidelity,  and,  which  was 
unchristian  baseness  in  the  lowest  degree,  he  delivered  up  fourteen 
prettie  Irishmen,  who  had  been  all  along  fiuthful  to  him,  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, who  immediately  caused  hang  them  all.  It  was  not 
well  done  to  demand  them  firom  Madalne,  but  inezeusablie  ill  done  in 
him  to  betray  them.  Here  I  cannot  foiget  one  Donald  CampbeU, 
fleshed  in  blood  from  his  Tory  infimde,  who  with  all  imaginable  violence 
preased  that  the  whole  dan  Madaine  should  be  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword ;  nor  could  he  be  commanded  to  forbear  his  bloody  suit  by  the 
lieutenant-general  and  two  major-generals ;  and  with  some  difficulty  was 
he  commanded  silence  by  his  chief,  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  For  my 
part,  I  said  nothing,  for  indeed  I  did  not  care  though  he  had  prevailed 
in  his  suit,  the  delivery  of  the  Irish  had  so  irritated  me  against  thai 
whole  dan  and  name.** 

While  Leslie  was  thus  subdubg  the  Hebrides,  Middleton  was  occu- 
jned  in  pursuing  the  marqub  of  Huntly  through  Glen-moriston,  Bade- 
noch,  and  other  places,  who  was  at  length  captured  by  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Menzies,  in  Strathdon,  in  the  month  of  December,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  Having  reodved  intelligence  of  the  place  of 
the  marquis's  retreat,  Meniies  came  to  Dalnabo  with  a  sdect  body  of 
horse,  consisting  of  three  troops,  about  midnight,  and  immediatdy  en- 
tered the  house  just  as  Huntly  was  going  to  bed.  The  marquis  was  at- 
tended by  only  ten  gentlemen  and  servants,  as  a  sort  of  body-guard, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  great  dispari^  of  numbers,  made  a  brave  at* 
tempt  to  protect  the  marquis,  in  which  six  of  them  were  killed  and  the 
rest  mortelly  wounded,  among  whom  was  John  Grant,  the  landlord. 
On  hearing  that  the  marquis  had  been  taken  prisoner,  the  whole  of  his 
vassals  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred,  with  Grant  of  Carron  at  their  head,  flew  to  arms  to  rescue 
him.  Lieutenant-Colonel  M enzies  thereupon  carried  the  Marquis  to 
the  castle  of  Blairfindie,  in  Glenlivet,  about  four  miles  from  Dalnabo» 
where  the  marquis  received  a  notice  from  Grant  and  his  party  by  the 
wife  of  Gordon  of  Munmore^  that  they  had  solemnly  sworn  that  they 
would  either  rescue  him  or  die  to  a  man,  and  they  requested  him  to 
give  them  such  orders  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect  as  he  might  judge 
proper.  But  the  marquis  dissuaded  his  people  from  the  intended  attempt, 
and  returned  for  answer  that,  now  almost  worn  out  with  grief  and  fo* 
tigue,  he  could  no  longer  live  in  hills  and  dens;  and  hoped  that 
his  enemies  would  not  drive  things  to  the  worst ;  but,  if  such  was  the 
will  of  heaven,  he  could  not  outlive  the  sad  fate  he  foresaw  his  royal 
master  was  likdy  to  undergo ;  and  be  the  event  as  it  would,  he  doubted 
not  but  the  just  providence  of  God  would  restore  the  royd  family,  and 
his  own  dong  with  it* 


*  OordM*!  Hiilonr  of  Ui«  Famllx  of  Gordon,  toL  ii.  pb  6ML 
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Besidett  the  gentlemen  and  servants  about  HunUy's  person,  there  were 
some  Irish  who  were  quartered  in  the  offices  about  Dahiabo.  These 
were  carried  prisoners  by  Menzies  to  Strathbogy,  where  Middleton 
then  was,  who  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot,  a  sentence  which  was  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.*  In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  Menzies  carried  the  marquis  under 
a  strong  guard  of  horse  to  Leith,  where,  after  being  kept  two  days,  he 
was  deHvered  up  to  the  magistrates,  and  incarcerated  in  the  jail  of  the 
dty.  The  committee  had  previously  debated  the  question  whether  the 
marquis  should  be  immediately  executed  or  reprieved  till  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  but  although  the  Argyle  fiustton,  notwithstanding  the 
marquis  of  Argyle  withdrew  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  church  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  procure  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  the  marquis,  his  life  was  spared  till  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  f  The  earl  of  Aboyne  and 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  continent 
The  first  went  to  France,  where  he  shortly  thereafter  died — the 
second  took  reftige  in  Holland.  A  reward  of  £1,000  sterling  had 
been  promised  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  Huntly,  and  for 
payment  of  which  sum  Menzies  accordingly  obtained  an  order,  on  sixth 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  from  the  committee  of 
estates.  % 

It  has  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  by  the  author  of  the  history 
of  the  fiunily  of  Gordon  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  **  to  whom  Huntly 
trusted  so  much,"  that  they  were  *^  the  first  signers"  of  this  order »  bat 
there  seems  to  be  really  no  room  for  accusation  on  this  score,  as 
these  two  noblemen  merely  signed  the  document  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence of  rank  before  the  rest  of  the  committee.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Argyle  felt  a  malignant  gratification  at  the  capture 
of  Huntly,  and  it  is  related  by  Spalding,  that  taking  advantage  of 
Huntly's  situation,  Argyle  bought  up  all  the  comprisings  on  Huntly's 
lands,  and  that  he  caused  summon  at  the  market^aross  of  Aberdeen  by. 
sound  of  trumpet,  all  Hunt]y*s  wadsetters  and  creditors  to  appear  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  March  following  Huntly's  imprisonment, 
calling  on  them  to  produce  their  securities  before  the  lords  of  session, 
with  certification  that  if  they  did  not  appear,  their  securities  were  to 
be  declared  null  and  void.  Some  of  Huntly's  creditors  sold  their  claims 
to  Argyle,  and  having  thus  bought  up  all  the  rights  he  could  obtain 
upon  Huntly's  estate  at  a  small  or  nominal  value,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Gordon,  he 
granted  bonds  for  the  amount  which,  according  to  Spalding,  he  never 
paid.  In  this  way  did  Argyle  possess  himself  of  the  marquis's  estates, 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  upwards  of  twelve  years ;  viz.*  from  six- 

-•  Spaldins.  f  Outhry,  p.  907. 

I  Sm  Um  Act  of  Sederttnt  of  the  committoo  in  the  appendix  to  Gordon^i  Uiatocy  of 
the  family  of  Gordon,  voL  ii.  p.  537. 
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teen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  six- 
teen hundred  and  sixty. 

When  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle,  heard 
of  the  capture  of  Huntly,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  then  in  London,  in  favour  of  the  marquis : —  * 

^  Lamerk. — Hearing  that  the  marqub  of  Huntly  is  taken,  and  know- 
ing the  danger  that  he  is  in,  I  both  strictly  command  you  as  a  master* 
and  earnestly  desire  yon  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  deal  effectually  with 
all  those  whom  you  have  any  interest  in,  for.  the  saving  ofhis  life.  It  were, 
I  know,  lost  time  to  use  arguments  to  you  for  this,  wherefore,  I  judge 
these  lines  necessary  to  add  to  your  power,  though  not  to  your  willing- 
ness, to  do  this  most  acceptable  service  for, 

"  Your  most  assured,  real,  constant  friend, 

«  CHARLES  R." 

Carisbrook,         1 
nth  December,  1647.  j 

The  earl,  either  from  unwillingness  or  inability,  appears  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  this  letter. 

Shortly  before  the  capture  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  John  Gordon 
of  Innermarkie,  Gordon,  younger  of  Newton-Gordon,  and  the  laird  of 
Harthill,  three  of  his  chief  friends,  liad  been  taken  prisoners  by  Major- 
General  Middleton,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  imprisoned. 
The  two  latter  were  condemned  to  die  by  the  committee  of  estates,  and 
although  their  friends  procured  a  remission  of  the  sentence  from  the 
king,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  both  beheaded  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.  Harthill  suffered  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  Newton-Gordon  a  few  days  thereafter. 

While  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
seemed  to  be  almost  extinguished,  a  ray  of  light,  about  this  time,  dart- 
ed through  the  dark  gloom  of  the  political  horizon,  which  they  fondly 
imagined  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  a  better  order  of  things ;  but 
all  their  expectations  were  destined  to  end  in  bitter  disappomtment. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  alternately  intrigued  with  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Independents,  that  he  might  circumvent  both,  was  now  induced 
by  the  Scots  commissioners,  who  had  repaired  to  Carisbrook  castle,  to 
break  with  the  Independents,  by  refusing  the  royal  assent  to  four  biUs,t 

*  Bumet'f  HamllUmi,  p.  SE3. 
f  Aocording  to  Clarendon,  (Hf  11017,  toU  iii.  p.  88,)  the  king  wai,  by  ono  of  iheio 
bills,  to  have  oonfosMd  himself  the  author  of  the  war,  and  guilty  of  all  the  blood, which 
had  been  split  |  by  another,  he  was  to  dISMlve  the  government  of  the  church,  and  grant 
all  lands  belonging  to  the  church  to  other  uses ;  by  a  third,  to  settle  the  mllitia  without 
reserrfng  so  much  power  to  himself  as  any  sulked  was  capable  of;  and  in  the  last  place 
he  was  in  efieot  to  sacrifloe  all  those  who  had  saved  him,  to  the  mercy  of  the  parliament 
Bat  Dr  Llngard  has  shown  how  Uttle  credit  is  due  to  these  assertions,  by  giving  the 
substance  of  theee  bills.    The  flrs^  after  Testing  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  par* 

II  B 
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which  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  prepared ;  and  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Presbyterians,  by  which  the  king  agreed  to  the  estab* 
b^hment  of  Presbyterianism,  but  only  as  an  experiment  for  three  years. 
Although  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  more  favourable  to  the  king 
than  those  in  the  bills  whicli  he  rejected,  his  friends  were  sorry  that  his 
majesty  had  refused  to  accedo  to  the  latter,  as  they  had  no  confidence 
in  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted.  But  the  treaty  was  not  less 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty's  friends  than  to  his  bitterest  enemies,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  committee  of  the  kirk  received  notice  of  it  than  they 
remonstrated  against  it;  and  when  the  Scots  parliaunent  met  in  March, 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  ministers,  Douglas,  Dick,  Blair, 
Cant,  Livingston,  and  Gillespie,  and  the  laird  of  Dundas,  Sir  James 
Stewart  and  George  Winram,  ruling  elders,  presented  a  declaration 
against  the  treaty,  which  they  considered  destructive  of  the  covenant 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  kirk,  and  of  Argyle 
and  his  party,  and  the  money  and  intrigues  of  the  English  commission- 
ers who  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  king's 
party,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  lately  formed  an  association  to 
release  the  king  from  his  captivity,  which  went  under  the  name  of  the 
<*  Engagement,"  prevailed  upon  the  parliament  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  danger,  and  to  consent  to  a  levy  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  time  seemed  propitious  for  the  interests  of  the  king.  The  bulk 
of  the  English  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,  had  grown 
quite  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  matters,  and  they  now  began  to  per- 
ceive, when  too  late,  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  system  of  ty- 
ranny for  one  still  more  insupportable,  the  despotism  of  a  standing 
army  led  by  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurers.  In  short,  the  people, 
disgusted  by  military  exactions,  and  dreading  an  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy, sighed  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  de- 
livering them  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned.  The  eyes 
of  the  English  nation  were  now  directed  towards  Scotland,  and  the 
news  of  the  Scots'  levy  made  them  indulge  a  hope  that  they  would  soon 
be  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scots  auxiliaries,  to  throw  off  the  military 
yoke,  and  restore  the  king  on  conditions  fiivourable  to  liberty.  But 
Hamilton,  being  thwarted  by  the  Argyle  fiiction,  unfortunately  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
English  people,  and  instead  of  raising  forty  thousand  men,  he  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  that,  at  the  utmost,  he  could,  after  upwards 

Uament  tar  twenty  ynn,  enaotad,  that  aiUr  that  period,  whenerer  the  lords  and  eom- 
nona  ihould  deeUre  the  nCsty  of  the  kingdom  to  be  coneemed,  all  biUs  paased  by  them 
respecting  the  forces  by  sea  or  land,  should  be  deemed  acts  of  parliament,  even  though  the 
king,  fbr  the  time  being,  should  refuse  his  assent  The  second  declared  all  oaths,  pro- 
rtamatJoniL  uid  prooeedhagi  against  the  parliament  during  the  war,  Yoid,  and  of  no  ef- 
fect The  third  annulled  all  Utles  of  honour  granted  since  the  90th  of  May,  1642,  and 
deprived  all  peers,  to  be  created  hereafter,  of  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  without 
the  consent  of  the  two  houses :  and  the  fourth  gave  to  the  houses  the  power  of  a4jouJrn« 
ing  from  place  to  place  at  their  discrsUon.  Journals,  vol.  ix.  pw  67ft.— Cliaries's  Work% 
S00-66S.-Lingard,  vol.  vL  p.  fiOfib 
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of  three  months'  labour,  only  bring  about  fifteen  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  and  that  not  until  seTcral  insurrections  in  England,  in  fiivour  of  the 
king,  had  been  suppressed. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Hamilton  that  with  ereiy  disposition  to  serve 
the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  he  had  neither  the  capacity  to  conceive, 
nor  the  resolution  to  adopt  bold  and  decisive  measures  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  the  times.  Like  the  king,  he  too  attempted  to  act  the  part 
of  the  cunning  politician,  but  he  was  whoUy  unfitted  for  the  performance 
of  such  a  character.  Had  he  had  the  address  to  separate  old  Leslie  and 
his  nephew  from  the  party  of  Aigyle,  by  placing  the  direction  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  their  hands,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  sufficient 
force  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  aiiny  of  England ;  but  he  had  the 
weakness,  after  both  these  generals  had  joined  the  kirk  in  its  remon- 
strance to  the  parliament  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee  of  the  general  assembly,  to  get  himself  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  t  measure  which  could  not  fidl  to  disgust 
these  hardy  veterans.  To  conciliate  the  marquis  of  Argyle  and  his 
friends  to  the  appointment,  they  were  made  colonels  in  the  shires  where 
they  lived  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  levies  which  had  been  voted* 
Instead,  however,  of  assisting,  they,  on  their  return  home,  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  levies.  The  marquis  of  Argyle, 
after  despatching  Miyor  Strachan  on  a  private  embassy  to  Cromwell  to 
send  a  party  to  Scotland  to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
duke,  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Fife,  where  he  induced  the  gentry  not 
only  to  oppose  the  levies,  but  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rise  on 
the  other  side  when  called  upon.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  Stirling- 
shire, none  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  concurring  in  his  views  ex- 
cept the  laird  of  Buchanan,  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Stenhouse,  and  a  few 
persons  of  inferior  note ;  but  in  Dumbartonshire  he  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  his  wishes.  After  attending  a  meeting  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  (Loudon,)  the  earls  of  Cassillis  and  Eglinton,  and  David 
Dick  and  other  ministers,  at  Eglinton's  house,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  Argyle  went  home  to  his  own  country  to  raise  his  people  against 
his  sovereign. 

Several  instances  of  opposition  to  the  levy  took  place ;  but  the  most 
formidable  one,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice,  was  in  Ayrshire, 
where  a  body  of  armed  insurgents,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  horse 
and  twelve  hundred  foot  according  to  one  writer,*  and  five  hundred 
horse  and  two  thousand  foot  according  to  another,f  headed  by  several 
ministers,  assembled  at  Mauchline ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed 
by  Middleton,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men. 

There  are  no  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  raised  in 
the  Highlands  for  Hamilton's  army ;  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
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very  inconsiderable.  Not  a  single  man  was  of  course  raised  in  Argy1e« 
shire>  and  scarcely  any  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Invemess-shirey  to  which 
the  influence  or  power  of  Aigyle  extended.  The  earl  of  Sutherland* 
who  had  been  appomted  a  colonel  of  foot  in  his  own  division,  declined 
the  office,  and  Lord  Reay  was  so  disgusted  with  ^  Duke  Hamilton's 
failure,"  that  he  took  shipping  at  Thurso  in  the  month  of  July  that  year, 
and  went  to  Norway,*  where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bergen, 
and  received  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  from  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whom  he  had  formerly  served.  The  only  individual  who  could  have  bene- 
fitted the  royal  cause  in  the  north  was  the  nuirquis  of  Huntly,  but  by  a 
strange  iataliiy  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  could  have  easily  procured 
an  order  Irom  the  parliament  for  his  liberation  from  prison,  allowed  him 
to  continue  in  prison,  and  merely  contented  himself  with  obtaining  a 
warrant  for  changing  the  marquis's  place  of  confinement  from  the  jail  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  which  occurred  in  collecting 
his 'troops,  and  providing  the  necessary  maUriil  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
the  duke  was  not  able  to  begin  his  march  till  the  eighth  of  July,  on 
which  day  he  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  the  borders.  His  forces 
which  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
was  composed  of  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  and  he  had  not  a  single 
field-piece.  He  entered  England  by  the  western  border,  where  he  was 
met  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  a  body  of  four  thousand  brave 
cavaliers,  all  devotedly  attached  to  the  king.  At  thb  time  Lambert,  the 
parliamentary  general,  had  invested  Cariisle,  and  Hamilton  was  induced 
by  the  English  royalists,  contrary  to  his  own  views,  to  march  upon  Car- 
lisle, and  force  Lambert  to  raise  the  siege.  That  general,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  Cromwell  not  to  engage  the  Scots  till  he  should  join 
him,  accordingly  retired,  and  Carlisle  was  delivered  up  next  day  to 
Hamilton  by  the  English  royalists,  who  also  put  him  in  possession  of 
Berwick. 

With  the  forces  now  at  his  command,  which  were  still  fiirther 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  veterans, 
drawn  from  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  which  joined  him  at  Kendal 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Sir  George  Munro,  the  duke 
might  have  effected  the  restoration  of  the  king  had  a  combined  plan 
of  operations  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  English  allies; 
^  but  Hamilton,  though  possessed  of  personal  courage,  was  diffident  of 
his  own  powers,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  men  who  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  service  to  their  private  jealousies  and  feuds."f 
So  controlled  was  the  duke  by  these  men,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  advice  of  his  English  auxiliaries,  and  when  they  advised 
him  to  march  through  Yorkshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well 
affected  to  the  king,  the  duke,  to  gratify  the  presbyterians,  rejected  their 
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adFice,  and  resolyed  to  march  through  Lancashire,  because  the  people 
there  were  generally  attached  to  Presbyterianism.  To  please  them  still 
farther  he  would  not  allow  the  English  royalists  to  unite  with  the  Scots 
army,  for  fear  of  infringing  an  absurd  law,  which  required  that  the  allies 
of  the  Scots  should  take  the  covenant  before  being  permitted  to  mix 
with  them.  The  consequence  was>  that  the  two  sections  of  the  royalist 
army  were  kept  so  distinct  and  isolated,  and  at  such  an  interval  of  space^ 
that  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  co-operate  or  to  act  simul- 
taneously. But,  bad  as  the  order  of  march  was  by  which  Langdale's 
forces  were  kept  at  an  advance  of  twenty,  and  even  sometimes  of  thirty 
miles  a-head  of  the  Scots  army,  it  was  rendered  still  worse  by  a  differ- 
ence between  Munro  and  Callander,  in  consequence  of  which  Munro 
was  ordered  to  remain  behind  in  Westmoreland  to  bring  forward,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Guthry,  five  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  expected 
from  Scotland. 

The  advance  of  Hamilton's  army  had  been  gready  checked  by  Lambert, 
who  kept  constantly  skirmishing  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Scotsarmy 
with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  so  slow  were  his  motions,  that  forty  days 
were  spent  in  a  march  of  eighty  miles.  The  tardiness  of  the  duke's 
motions  enabled  Cromwell,  after  reducing  Pembroke,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Lambert  in  Yorkshire  before  the  Scottish  army  had  reached  Pres- 
ton, and  although  their  united  forces  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men, 
Cromwell,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Cromwell  being  observed  to  march  upon  Clithero,  where 
Langdale  and  his  cavaliers  were  stationed,  that  officer  fell  back  on  the 
Scottish  army  near  Preston,  and  sent  notice  to  the  duke  to  prepare  for 
battle  on  the  following  day.  The  duke,  however,  disregarded  the  ad- 
monition. On  the  following  morning,  being  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
Cromwell  attacked  Langdale,  and,  although  the  forces  of  the  former 
were  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  latter,  the  royalists  fought 
upwards  of  six  hours  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  not 
until  their  whole  ammunition  was  spent,  and  the  duke  had,  notwith- 
standing the  most  urgent  solicitations  from  Langdale,  declined  to  sup- 
port them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Pk'eston.  Here  they 
were  mortified  to  find  that  their  allies  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  bridge  across  the  river.  Langdale 
having  now  no  alternative  but  flight,  disbanded  his  infiintry,  and  along 
with  his  cavalry  and  the  duke,  who,  refusing  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  army,  had  remained  in  the  town,  swam  across  the  Kibble. 

The  Scots  army  retired  during  the  night  towards  Wigan,  where  it 
was  joined  by  the  duke  next  morning,  but  b6  reduced  in  spirits  and 
weakened  by  desertion  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  make  any  resistance  to 
the  victorious  troops  of  Cromwell,  who  pressed  hard  upon  them.  The 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Baillie,  continued  to  retreat  during  the  day, 
but  were  overtaken  at  Warrington,  and,  being  unable  either  to  proceed 
or  to  resist,  surrendered.     The  number  which  capitulated  amounted  to 
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about  three  thousand.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  had  preriously  been 
captured  by  the  country  people,  and  the  few  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  joined  Munro  and  returned  to  ScotUnd.  These  [Mrisonera 
wer^  sold  as  shivesi  and  sent  to  the  plantations» — a  striking  instance  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  duke,  abandoning  Baillie  to  his  fete,  carried  off  the  whole  cavalry ; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the  pariia- 
mentary  army.  Middleton  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner; but  the  duke  escaped,  and  fled  to  Uttoxeter,  followed  by  his  horse, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  to  general  Lambert  and  the  lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to  Windsor.  The  eari  of  Callander, 
having  effected  his  escape,  went  over  to  Holland,  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Hamilton  reached  Scotland,  tlie 
covenanters  of  the  west  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  a  party  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  Robert  Montgomery,  son  of  the  eari  of  Eglinton, 
attacked  8  troop  of  Lanark's  horse,  quartered  in  Ayrshire,  killed  some 
and  routed  the  rest.  The  committee  of  estates,  apprehensive  that  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  would  speedily  spread,  immediately  ordered  out  all  the  fen- 
cible  men  in  the  kingdom  to  put  down  the  rising  in  the  west  A  difference, 
however,  arose  in  the  conunittee  in  the  choice  of  a  commander.  The 
earl  of  Lanark  and  the  earl  marischal  were  proposed  by  their  respective 
friends.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  earl  of  Roxburghe,  who,  (says 
Wishart,)  '<  in  a  grave  and  modest  speech,  earnestly  entreated  him,  for 
the  sake  of  their  dear  sovereign  and  their  distressed  country,  not  to  in- 
sist in  demanding  that  dignity,  which  was  extremely  unseasonable  and 
ill-judged  at  that  time.  He  told  him,  that,  even  before  the  late  defeat, 
many  were  much  offended  at  the  expedition  into  England,  and  reckoned 
that  it  presaged  no  good,  chiefly  because  his  brother  the  duke  was  ap- 
pointed general ;  whose  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the  king's  affairs 
not  a  few  suspected,  though  he  believed  without  any  good  ground ; 
however,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  always  been  unfortunate ; 
and  people's  judgments,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  or  misconduct  of 
generals,  are  known  to  depend  in  a  great  measure,  though  indeed 
wrongously,  upon  their  success.  Though,  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  that  gallant  army  under  his  brother, 
which  was  attended  with  such  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  to  the  cowardice 
of  others,  or  to  inevitable  mbfortunes ;  yet  it  was  sufficiently  known, 
that  most  of  the  populace,  whose  good  affections  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  obtain^  in  this  critical  juncture,  spoke  and  thought  very  differently 
concerning  that  affair  from  what  it  was  proper  for  him  to  do.  And  if 
the  earl  of  Lanark  should  succeed  his  brother  the  duke  in  that  station, 
as  they  were  already  highly  inflamed  and  exasperated,  they  would  im- 
mediately exclaim,  that  the  king  and  country  were  now  utterly  undone ; 
that  both  the  brothers  were  of  the  same  mind ;  that  they  were  swayed  by 
the  same  motives ;  that  they  pursued  the  same  courses ;  and  all  their 
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enterprises  would  undoubtedly  terminate  in  the  same  unlucky  manner  i 
that  we  wanted  not  many  other  persons  of  quality,  wise  and  brave  men» 
and  proper  for  action,  whose  ancestors  hare  had  the  command  of  the 
king*s  armies,  and  in  that  post  acquired  no  small  honour  and  renown« 
It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion,  that  some  of  these  should  be  invited,  even 
against  their  own  inclinations,  to  take  upon  them  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and,  if  it  pleased  the  honourable  meeting,  he  thought  the  first 
offer  ought  to  be  made  to  the  earl  marischal,  whose  fiimily  may  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  Scotland,  as  having  often  distinguished  itself  by  its 
loyalty  and  bravery ;  one  who  has  a  plentiful  estate,  in  the  fiower  of  his 
age,  not  in  the  least  suspected  of  faction  and  disloyalty ;  and,  which  is 
of  itself  no  small  recommendation  in  the  present  case,  one  who  is  not 
courting  this  preferment***  This  significant  speech  had  no  effect  upon 
Lanark,  who,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  found  to  have  the  miyority, 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  that  he  ac- 
tually voted  for  hiiiiself.f  He  had  even  the  indiscretion  to  declare*  that 
he  would  not  permit  any  other  person  to  command  in  his  brother's  ab-* 
fence.  This  rash  and  imprudent  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Lanark  so 
exasperated  Roxburghe  and  his  friends,  who  justly  dreaded  the  utter 
ruin  of  th£  king's  affairs,  that  they  henceforth  withdrew  altogether  from 
public  affairs* 

As  soon  as  Lanark  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new 
levy,  he  set  about  raising  it  with  great  expedition.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  circulars,  plausibly  written,  to  every  part  of  Scotland,  calling  upon 
all  classes  to  join  him  without  delay.  These  circulars  had  the  desired 
effect  The  people  beyond  the  Forth,  and  even  the  men  of  Fife,  showed 
a  disposition  to  obey  the  call.  The  earl  of  Seaforth  raised  four  thousand 
nen  in  the  western  islands  and  in  Ross-shire,  which  he  brought  south, 
and  the  earl  of  Morton  also  brought  into  Lothian  twelve  hundred  men 
from  the  Orkneys.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  Argyle,  there  were 
few  places  in  Scotland  from  which  considerable  bodies  of  men  might 
not  have  been  expected. 

Before  the  defeat  of  Hamilton's  army,  Lanark  had  raised  three  regi- 
ments of  horse,  which  were  now  under  his  command.  These,  with  the 
accessions  of  force  which  were  daily  arriving  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  put  down  the  insurrection  in  the 
west ;  but  instead  of  marching  thither,  Lanark,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
person,  proceeded  through  East  Lothian  towards  the  eastern  borders  to 
meet  Sir  George  Munro,  who  was  retiring  upon  Berwick  before  the 
army  of  CromwelL  The  people  of  the  west  being  thus  relieved  from 
the  apprehensions  of  a  visit,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Lanark's  absence^  a  body  of  them,  to  the  number  of  no 
less  than  six  thousand  men,  headed  by  the  chancellor^  the  earl  of  Eglin 
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ton,  and  some  ministers,  advanced  upon  the  capital,  which  they  entered 
without  opposition,  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  city  wel- 
coming their  approach  by  going  out  to  meet  them*  Bishop  Wishart 
describes  this  body  as  '*  a  confused  rabble,  composed  of  farmers,  cow- 
herds, shepherds,  coblers,  and  such  like  mob,  without  arms,  and  without 
courage,"  and  says,  that  when  they  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  <*  they  were  pro- 
▼ided  with  arms,  which,  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to,  were  rather  a 
burden  and  incumbrance  than  of  any  use," — that  **  they  were  mounted 
upon  horses,  or  jades  rather,  which  had  been  long  used  to  the  drudgery  of 
labour,  equipped  with  pack  saddles  and  halters,  in  place  of  saddles  and 
bridles.***  This  tumultuary  body,  however,  was  soon  put  into  proper 
order  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  was  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
and  by  David  Leslie,  as  his  lieutenant-general,  and  presented  a  rather 
formidable  appearance,  for  on  Lanark's  return  from  the  soutli,  he 
did  not  venture  to  engage  it,  though  his  force  amounted  to  four  or  five 
thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot,  many  of  whom  were  veterans  who 
had  served  in  Ireland  under  Munro. 

In  thus  declining,  however,  to  attack  Leslie,  Lanark  acted  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Munro  and  his  other  officers.  According  to  Dr  Wbhart, 
Lanark's  advanced  guard,  on  arriving  at  Musselburgh,  fell  in  with  some 
of  Leslie's  outposts,  who  defended  the  bridge  over  the  Esk,  and 
Lanark's  advanced  guard,  though  inferior  in  number,  immediately  put 
them  in  great  disorder,  and  killed  some  of  them  without  sustaining  any 
loss.  This  success  was  reported  to  Lanark,  and  it  was  represented  to 
him,  that  by  following  it  up  immediately,  while  the  enemy  continued  in 
the  state  of  alarm  into  which  this  afikir  of  outposts  had  thrown  them,  he 
might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  bloodless  victory,  and  secure  possession  of  tlie 
city  of  Edinburgh  apd  tlie  town  of  Leith,  with  all  the  warlike  stores, 
before  sunset  **  And,  indeed,  (says  Wishart)  nobody  doubted,  that, 
had  he  complied  with  this  advice,  Scotland  might  have  been  totally  rie- 
covered  and  reduced  to  tlie  king's  obedience.  But  in  place  4>f  that,  he 
refused  to  fight,  and  immediately  ordered  his  troops,  who  had  been 
hitherto  victorious,  to  be  called  back,  and,  leaving  the  highway  which 
leads  to  Edinburgh,  marched  off  to  the  left  Both  officers  and  soidierb, 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  course,  began  first  to  murmur,  and  soon 
afler  to  exclaim  aloud  against  him  for  losing  this  opportunity  which,  liad 
it  been  embraced,  might  very  soon  have  put  a  period  to  the  war  in  Scot* 
land."t 

Leading  his  army  along  the  base  of  the  Pentland  hills,  Lanark  pro- 
ceeded to  Linlithgow,  which  he  entered  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  September,  where  he  almost  surprised  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who,  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse  from  Carrick  and  Galloway,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  there  for  the  night ;  but  a  notice  having  been  sent  to  him  of 
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the  earl  of  Lanark's  approach  by  some  friend,  he  fled  precipitately  to 
the  Qaeensferry,  leaving  the  sapper  ivhich  was  cooking  for  him  and  hts 
men  on  the  fire,  which  repast  was  greedily  devoured  by  Lanark's  troops 

Ever  since  Lanark's  march  to  the  borders  to  meet  Monro,  the  mar* 
qnis  of  Argyle  had  been  busily  employed  in  raising  men  in  his  own 
territory  to  assist  the  insurgents,  but  it  had  been  so  much  depopulated 
by  the  ravages  of  Montrose  and  Macdonald,  that  he  could  scarcely 
master  three  hundred  men.  With  these  and  four  hundred  more  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  Lennox  and  in  the  western  part  of  Stirling* 
shire,  he  advanced  to  Stirling,  which  he  entered  upon  the  twelfth  of 
September  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon.  After  assigning  to  the  troops 
their  diflerent  posts  in  the  town,  and  making  arrangements  with  the 
magistrates  for  their  support)  Argyle  went  to  dine  with  the  earl  of  Mar 
at  his  residence  in  the  town.  But  while  the  dinner  was  serving  up,  Ar- 
gyle, to  his  infinite  alarm,  heard  that  a  part  of  Lanark's  forces  had  entered 
the  town.  This  was  the  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Munro,  who,  on  hearing  that  Argyle  was  in  possession  of  tiie  town  when 
only  within  two  miles  of  it,  had,  unknown  to  Lanark,  who  was  behind 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  pushed  forward  and  entered  the  town 
before  Argyle's  men  were  aware  of  his  approach.  Argyle,  as  usual, 
looked  only  to  his  own  personal  safety,  and,  therefore,  immediately 
mounting  his  horse,  galloped  across  Stirling  bridge,  and  never  looked 
behind  till  he  reached  the  North  Queensferry,  where  he  instantly  crossed 
the  Frith  in  a  small  boat  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  Nearly  two 
hundred  of  Argyle's  men  were  either  killed  or  drowned,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners. 

The  levies  under  the  earl  of  Leven  having  been  reinforced  by  some 
additional  men  from  Fife  and  the  southern  shires,  that  general  left 
Edinburgh  in  pursuit  of  Lanark,  and  arrived  at  Falkirk  on  the  night 
of  the  twelfth  of  September.  On  intelligence  being  brought  of  Leslie's 
arrival,  Munro  proposed  to  Lanark  and  his  friends,  the  earls  of  Lindsay 
and  Glencaim,  to  attack  Leslie  next  morning ;  but  Munro's  proposition 
was  overruled,  and  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the  promptitude  which 
he  had  displayed  in  capturing  Stirling,  they  expressed  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct,  and  Lindsay  not  being  able  to  conceal  the  sorrow  he  felt 
at  the  occurrence,  exclaimed,  ''  Woes  me  I  that  I  should  ever  have  seen 
thb  unlucky  and  mischievous  day  I"  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  this 
triumvirate,  who  concealed  all  their  plans  from  the  open  and  unsuspect- 
ing soldier,  had  already  thought  of  a  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  afraid  lest  the  unlucky  occurrence  of  the  day  might  so  exasperate  the 
parties  *'  as  to  cut  oiF  all  hope  or  inclination  for  the  peace  which  they 
had  projected."*  Although  Lanark  and  his  committee  had  negatived 
Monro's  proposal,  yet  being  suspicious  that  he  might  himself  attack 
Leslie,  they  sent  all  the  horse  across  Stirling  bridge,  witli  instructions  to 
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quarter  them  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  as  &r 
down  as  Burntisland.  A  negotiation  for  peace  immediately  ensued  be- 
tw0en  the  two  parties,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  September  a  treaty  was 
entered  into  by  which  the  Hamilton  party  agreed  to  refer  ail  civil  mat- 
ters m  dispute  to  a  Parliament,  to  be  held  before  the  tenth  of  January, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  an  assembly  of  the  kirk.  It  was  also  sti* 
pulated  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded  before  the  twenty-niuth  of 
September,  or  at  farthest  on  the  fifth  of  October,  that  the  adherents  of 
the  kuig  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  all  the  prisoners  taken  in 
Scotland  should  be  released.  Munro  perceiving  that  the  king's  affiun 
would  be  irretrievably  ruined  by  this  compromise,  objected  to  the  treaty, 
and  would  have  stood  out  had  he  been  backed  by  the  other  officers ; 
but  very  few  seconding  his  views,  he  addressed  the  troops,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  IreUnd,  in  St  Ninian's  church,  and  offered  to 
lead  back  such  as  were  inclined  to  Ireland,  to  serve  under  their  old 
commander  major-general  Robert  Munro ;  but  having  received  intelli- 
gence at  Glasgow  that  that  general  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
London,  he  disbanded  the  troops  who  had  followed  him  thither,  audn** 
tired  to  Holland* 

According  to  the  treaty  the  two  armies  were  dbbanded  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  and  the  *'  Whigamores,"  as  the  insurgents  from  the  west 
were  called,  returned  immediately  home  to  cut  down  their  com  which 
was  ready  for  the  sickle.  Argyle's  men,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
at  Stirling,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  conducted  home  to  their  own  coun- 
try by  one  of  Argyle's  officers. 

The  marquis  of  Argyle,  Loudon  the  chancellor,  and  the  earls  of 
Cassillis  and  Eglinton,  and  others,  now  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  under  the  title  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and 
having  arranged  matters  for  the  better  securing  their  own  influence, 
they  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  January.  In  the 
meantime,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  after  the  pursuit  of  Munro,  had  laid 
si^e  to  Berwick,  was  waited  upon  by  Argyle,  Lord  Elcho^  and  Sir 
Charles  Erakine,  to  compliment  him  upon  his  success  at  Preston,  and 
after  making  Ludovick  Leslie  deliver  up  Berwick  to  lum,  they  invited 
him  and  Lambert  to  Edinburgh.  Cromwell  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Home  in  the  Canongate,  where  he  received  firequent 
vbits  from  Argyle,  Loudon,  the  earl  of  Lothian,  the  lords  Arbuthnot, 
Elcho,  and  Burleigh,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  ministers.  It  is  said, 
that  during  these  conferences,  Cromwell  communicated  to  hb  visitors 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  king,  and  obtained  their  consent  * 

About  thu  time  a  violent  struggle  took  place  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment between  tlie  presbyterians  and  Independents  about  the  late  seizure 
of  the  king  by  the  army.  A  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  tlie 
king  and  fifteen  commissioners  from  the  parliament  at  Newport,  in  the 
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month  of  September  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  mdependeuts,  whose  de- 
signs upon  the  life  of  the  king  they  were  i^prehensive  it  would  frustrate* 
Colonel  Ludlow,  a  fiuiatical  member  of  the  lower  house,  thinking  that  the 
death  of  Charles  was  absolutely  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  God, 
first  attempted  to  draw  over  Fairfax  to  his  opinion,  but  having  failed,  he 
tampered  with  Ireton,  another  commander  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
and  haying  succeeded,  Ireton  made  his  regiment  petition  the  com« 
mander-in-chief,  that  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion, 
whether  high  or  low,  without  any  distinction,  should'  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  their  just  deserts,  **  and  that  whosoever  should  speak  or  act 
in  favour  of  the  king  before  he  had  been  acquitted  of  shedding  innocent 
blood,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason.***  This  petition,  which  was 
put  forth  as  a  mere  feeler  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  army,  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  petition  from  another  regiment  couched  in  stronger  and  more 
intelligible  language,  and  which  demanded  that  the  kmg  and  his  advisers 
should  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  condemned  the  treaty  entered  into  with 
him  as  dangerous  and  unjust  These  petitions  were  laid  before  a  council  of 
war,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  ofBcets  assembled  issued  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requiring,  ifUer  aiia^  that  ^'  the 
ci4pital  and  grand  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  woes  which  the  king- 
dom had  endured,  should  be  speedily  brought  to  justice  for  the  treason, 
blood,  and  mischief  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.**  The  remonstrance 
was  supported  by  the  independents,  but  the  presbyterians  prevailed  by 
a  large  majority  in  postponing  consideration  of  the  remonstrance  till  a 
disttot  day,  and  instructed  the  commissioners  at  Newport  to  bring  the 
treaty  with  the  king  to  a  speedy  conclusion.! 

Thus  disappointed  in  their  views  for  the  time,  the  independents  pre- 
vailed upon  Fairfax  to  order  Hammond,  the  govetnor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  attend  him  at  Windsor,  and  to  send  Colonel  Eure  with  orders 
to  seize  the  king  at  Newport,  where  he  was  conferring  with  the  com- 
missioners, and  imprison  him  again  in  Carisbrook  castle ;  but  Hammond 
having  declined  to  allow  Eure  to  interfere  without  an  order  firom  the 
parliament,  Eure  left  the  island  without  attempting  to  fulfil  his  instruc- 
tions. Hammond,  however,  afterwards  left  the  island  with  the  commis- 
sioners, and  committed  the  royal  person  to  the  custody  of  one  Major 
Rolfe,  a  person  who,  only  six  months  before,  had  been  charged  with  a 
design  on  the  life  of  the  king,  and  who  had  escaped  trial  because  only 
one  witness  had  attested  the  fact  before  the  grand  jury. 

The  king  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  present  situar 
tion,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  when  the 
commissioners  left  the  island,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  strain  of 
the  most  pathetic  emotion,  which  drew  tears  from  his  attendants :  "  My 
lords,"  said  he  to  the  commissioners,  "  I  believe  we  shall  scarce  ever  »ee 
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each  other  again,  but  God's  will  be  done  !  I  have  made  my  peace  with 
him»  and  shall  undergo  without  fear  whatever  he  may  suffer  men  to  do 
to  me.  My  lords,  you  cannot  but  know,  that  in  my  fall  and  ruin  you 
see  your  own,  and  that  also  near  you.  I  pray  God  send  you  better 
friends  than  I  have  found.  I  am  fully  informed  of  the  carriage  of  those 
who  plot  against  me  and  mine ;  but  nothing  affects  me  so  much  as  the 
feeling  I  have  of  the  sufferings  of  my  subjects,  and  the  mischief  that 
hangs  over  my  three  kingdoms,  drawn  upon  them  by  those  who,  upon 
pretences  of  good,  violently  pursue  their  own  interests  and  ends."*  As 
soon  as  the  commissioners  and  Hammond  had  quitted  the  island,  Fair- 
bx  sent  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of  foot,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cobbett,  to  seize  the  king,  who  received  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  this  body  and  of  its  object  next  morning 
from  a  person  in  disguise ;  but  although  advised  by  the  duke  of  Ricli- 
mond,  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Coke  to  make  his  escape,  which 
he  could  easily  have  accomplished,  he  declined  to  do  so,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  in  honour  to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Charles  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cobbett,  and 
carried  to  Hurst  castle 

The  army  having  now  got  the  king  completely  in  their  power,  the 
council  of  officers  issued  a  threatening  declaration  against  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  support  their  pretensions  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  punish  the  guilty,  Fairfax  quartered  several  re- 
giments in  Londou  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  bold  measure  imme- 
diately brought  the  army  and  the  presbyterian  members  of  the  house  of 
conunons,  who  were  still  the  minority,  into  collision.  Instead  of  being 
overawed  by  the  army,  as  they  had  been  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-six,  the  presbyterians  protested  against  the  seizure  of  the 
royal  person,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  after  an  animated  debate 
which  lasted,  by  adjournment,  three  days  and  a  whole  night,  a  re- 
solution approving  of  the  treaty  of  Newport  The  firmness  thus  dis- 
played by  the  presbyterian  party  was  not  to  be  endured  by  the  army, 
which  had  now  every  thing  in  its  power,  and,  accordingly,  a  resolution 
was  taken  by  the  officers  to  arrest  the  leading  members,  which  was  im- 
mediately carried  into  effect  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Pride.  Many 
members  of  the  presbyterian  party  seeing  their  friends  thus  illegally 
placed  in  confinement,  retired  into  the  country,  and  a  **  rump"  only  of 
about  fifty  members  remained. 

The  person  who  was  to  act  the  principal  part  in  the  bloody  tragedy 
which  soon  followed,  was  on  his  way  home  from  Scotland  during  these 
pi  oceedings,  and  arrived  in  London  the  day  after  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  been  finally  purged  by  Pride.  Cromwell  had  now  obtained 
the  complete  ascendancy  in  the  army,  and  he  perceived  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  carrying  his  design  upon  the  life  of  the  king  into  execu- 
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lion.  Accordingly,  after  the  purified  house  of  commoDfl  had  passed  a 
vote  declaring  that  it  was  high  treason  in  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time 
being,  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England,  his 
majesty  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  erected  pro  re  nata  by 
the  house  called  the  high  court  of  justice,  which  adjudged  him  ''  as  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  the 
nation,  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body," 
a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  execution,  in  front  of  Whitehall,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  unfortu- 
nate monarch  conducted  himself  throughout  the  whole  of  these  melan- 
choly proceedings  with  becoming  dignity,  and  braved  the  terrors  of 
death  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  resignation.* 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  by  his  incapacity,  bad  ruined  the  king's 
affairs  when  on  the  point  of  being  retrieved,  was  not  destined  long  to  sur- 
vive his  royal  master.  In  violation  of  the  articles  of  his  capitulation,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  although  he  pleaded  that  he  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  was  not  amenable  to  an  English 
tribunal,  he  was,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  earl  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  He  suffered  on  the  ninth  of 
March. 

The  marquis  of  Huntly  had  languished  in  prison  since  December 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  during  the  life  of  the  king  the 
Scottish  parliament  had  not  ventured  to  bring  him  to  the  block ;  but 
both  the  king  and  Hamilton,  his  favourite,  being  now  put  out  of  the 
way,  they  felt  themselves  no  longer  under  restraint,  and  accordingly 
the  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  ordained  the  marquis 
to  be  beheaded,  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  that  month.  As  he  lay  under  sentence  of  ecclesias- 
tical excommunication,  one  of  the  *'  bloody  miniBters,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  &mily  of  Gordon,  ''asked  him,  when  brought 
upon  the  scaffold,  if  he  desired  to  be  absolved  from  the  sentence  \*  to 
which  the  marquis  replied,  "  that  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  give  ear 
to  &lse  prophets,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  troubled  by  him."     And  there- 


*  The  following  ttansa  wai  wrlUan  by  Montron  it  BntMoli  on  hearing  of  tbo  daaih 
of  the  king  :^ 

Orent,  good,  luid  Juii !  could  I  but  nto 

My  griefk  to  thy  too  rigid  fata, 

I'd  waep  tho  world  to  loch  a  ttrain, 

Ai  It  would  deluge  oiioe  again : 
Bat  alnoe  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demandi  euppllea, 
More  from  Briareui*  hands  than  Argui*  eyes, 
I'll  iing  thy  obsequlea  with  trumpet  sounds. 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds. 

These  venes  appear  set  to  musio  among  ^  Songs  for  one,  two^  and  three  voices,  with 
some  short  symphonies,  ooUeoted  out  of  the  select  poeme  of  the  incomparable  Mr  Cow- 
ley, and  others^  and  composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo-Mualcas."  Sd  edit  printed  at 
Oxford,  1070.  -^Appemdis  Co  Wi^aii's  Memoirs,  p.  4d5. 
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upon  turning  "  towards  the  people,  be  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  dif 
for  having  employed  some  yeara  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  king 
hia  master ;  that  he  was  lorry  he  was  not  the  fltst  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects who  had  suffered  for  his  cause,  so  glorious  in  itself  that  it  sweeten- 
ed to  him  all  the  bitterness  of  death."  He  then  declared  that  he  had 
charity  to  foi^ve  those  who  had  voted  for  his  death,  althougb  he  could 
not  admit  that  he  had  done  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws.  After 
throwing  off  his  doublet,  he  offered  up  a  prayer,  aud  then  embracing 
some  friends  around  bitn,  he  submitted  his  neck,  without  any  symptoms 
of  eraotioiv  to  the  fiital  instrument. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Charlts  II.  prodaimed  king— Conduct  of  Argylo— Condition!  offored  to  tba  king  at  Um 
Hague — lUJedion  of  theae,  and  return  of  the  Commiisioners — Proceedings  of  Mon- 
troee— Deecent  upon  Scotland  resolTod  upon^Rlelng  in  the  north  under  Plucardin 
-^InremeM  taken— March  of  Da?id  LeiUe  to  the  north— Submlnion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhatt  and  othore— Return  of  Ledie  to  the  south— Pluscardln  Joined  by  Lord  Reaj 
— l^Iarches  Into  Badenoch^  where  he  is  joined  by  Huntly— Plnscardin's  men  surprised 
and  defeated  at  Balveny— Landing  of  the  earl  of  Klnnoul  In  Orkney— The  caatle  of 
Bimy  taken— Dedaralf on  of  Montroes^  and  the  Answeit  thereto— Airlral  of  Mon- 
trose in  Orkney— Crosses  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  lands  in  Caithness— Surrender  of 
Dunbeath  eastle— Adranoe  of  Montrose  into  Sutherland— Deftaied  at  Carbisdale— 
Capture  of  Montrose  by  Macleod  of  Assynt— Sent  to  Edinburgh— Generous  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Dundee— Reception  of  Montroee  in  Edlnburgh^-BehaTlour  and 
execution. 

WiiiLB  the  dominant  party  in  England  were  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commonwealth  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy  they  had  just 
overthrown,  the  (action  in  Scotland,  with  Argyle  at  its  head,  which  had 
usurped  the  reins  of  government  in  that  country,  in  obedience  to  the 
known  wish  of  the  nation,  resolved  to  reoc^nize  the  principle  of  legi* 
timacy  by  acknowledging  the  prince  of  Wales  as  successor  to  the  crowo 
of  Scotland.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  intelligence  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king  reached  Edinburgh,  than  the  usual  preparations  were 
made  for  proclaiming  Charles  the  Second,  a  ceremony  which  was  per* 
formed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
with  the  usual  formalities* 

This  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Argyle,  whose  inten- 
tions were  in  exact  accordance  with  those  of  the  English  Independents ; 
but,  88  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  king  had  excited  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation in  the  Scottish  nation,  he  was  afraid  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
English  friends,  and  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  flexibility,  dissembled 
his  views,  and  adopted  other  measures  without  changing  his  object  As 
he  could  not  venture  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  upon  the 
bold  step  of  excluding  the  son  of  the  king  from  the  crown,  he  fell  upon 
the  device  of  embroiling  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  than  which 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have  invented  one  more  likely 
to  become  a  source  of  discord,  and  to  estrange  a  nation,  wrought  up,  at 
that  time,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  enthusiasm,  from  the  sove- 
reign.    With  this  view,  Argyle,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  securing 
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the  religiouSy  uid  along  therewith  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
in  reality  to  secure  his  own  power,  prevailed  upon  his  creatures  in  par- 
liament to  propose  certain  conditions  to  the  prince  as  the  terms  on  which 
alone  he  should  be  entitled  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  fiither.  These 
were,  in  substance,  firsiy  that  he  should  sign  the  covenants,  and  endea* 
vour  to  establish  them  by  his  authority  in  all  hb  dominions ;  uamdly^ 
that  he  should  ratify  and  confirm  all  the  acts  of  the  estates,  approving 
of  the  two  covenants,  the  directory,  confession  of  faith,  and  the  cate- 
chism, that  he  should  renounce  episcopacy  and  adopt  the  presbyterian 
form  of  worship ;  thirdly,  that  in  all  civil  matters  he  should  submit  to 
the  paiiiament,  and  in  things  ecclesiastical  to  the  authority  of  the 
general  assembly ;  and,  kutfy,  that  he  should  remove  from  his  person 
and  court  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  **  a  person  excommunicated  by  the 
church,  and  forfaulted  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  being  a  man 
most  justly,  if  ever  any,  cast  out  of  the  church  of  God." 

These  conditions,  so  flattering  to  popular  prejudice  and  the  prevailing 
Ideas  of  the  times,  were  proposed  only  because  Argyle  thought  they 
would  be  rejected  by  the  youthful  monarch,  surrounded  as  he  then  was 
by  counsellors  to  whom  these  terms  would  be  particularly  obnoxious. 
To  carry  these  propositions  to  Charles  II.  then  at  the  Hague,  seven 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  and  kirk  were  appointed,  who  set 
sail  from  Kirkaldy  roads  on  the  seventeenth  of  March.*  These  com- 
missioners arrived  at  the  Hague  on  the  twenty-sixth.  His  courts 
which  at  first  consisted  of  the  few  persons  whom  his  father  had 
placed  about  him,  had  been  lately  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  eari 
of  Lanark,  now  become,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Callander,  the  heads  of  the  Engagers ; 
and  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  Montrose,  Kinnoul,  and  Seafbrth. 
The  following  graphic  sketch  is  given  by  Dr  Wishart  of  the  appearance 
and  reception  of  the  commissioners : — *^  When  these  commissioners,  or 
deputies  from  the  estates  were  admitted  to  their  first  audience  of  the 
king,  their  solemn  gait,  their  grave  dress,  and  dejected  countenances, 
had  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of  humility ;  and  many  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  practices  of  the  men,  from  thence 
concluded  that  they  were  about  to  implore  of  his  majesty  a  general  ob- 
livion and  pardon  for  what  was  past,  and  to  promise  a  perfect  obedience 
and  submission  in  time  coming ;  and  that  they  were  ready  to  yield  every 
thing  that  was  just  and  reasonable,  and  would  be  sincere  in  all  their 
proposals  of  peace  and  accommodation.  They  acted  in  a  double  capa- 
city, and  haid  instructions  both  from  the  estates  and  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  kirk,  in  both  of  which  the  earl  of  Cassillis  was  the  chief  per- 
son, not  only  in  what  they  were  charged  with  from  the  estates,  as  being 
a  nobleman,  but  also  firom  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  of  which  he  was 
a  ruling  eldej.     Their  address  to  the  king  was  introduced  with  abun- 
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dance  of  deep  sighs  and  heavy  groans,  as  if  they  had  been  labouring, 
as  Virgil  says  of  the  Sybil,  to  shake  the  ponderous  load  from  off  their 
breasts,  after  which  they  at  last  exhibited  their  papers,  containing  tlif 
ordinances  of  the  estates,  and  acts  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  and 
pretended  that  the  terms  demanded  in  them  were  moderate,  just,  and 
reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  settling  the  present  confusions, 
and  restoring  the  king ;  with  which,  if  he  complied,  he  would  be  im- 
mediately settled  upon  his  father's  throne  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  people."* 

The  king  endeavoured  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  modify  the 
conditions  to  which  his  acceptance  was  required,  and  to  declare  publicly 
their  opinions  of  the  murder  of  his  fitther,  to  which  they  had  made  no 
allusion;  but  they  replied  that  they  could  not  alter  these  conditions 
without  new  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  parliament,  **  that  their 
demands  were  not  only  just  and  honourable,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
as  being  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  divine  institution/'f 
As  they  oonld  not  approve  of  the  death  of  the  king  in  presence  of  his 
son,  and  as  a  contrary  declaration  would  have  exasperated  Cromwell 
and  his  party,  they  cautiously  evaded  that  topic  altogetlier.  The 
councillors  of  the  young  king  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue*  The  engagement  party  advised  his  majesty  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  conditions,  but  Montrose  and  his  friends  thought 
otherwise,  and  counselled  him  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  as  the  demands  of  the  commissioners,  in  their  judgment,  were 
contrary  to  conscience  and  honour.  The  latter  advice  being  congenial 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  king,  was  adopted  by  him,  and  the  commission- 
ers, therefore,  received  a  final  answer  from  the  king,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  declining  to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  stating,  that  as  he 
had  been  already  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  it  was  their  duty  to  obey  him,  and  that  he  should  expect  the 
committee  of  estates,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
to  perform  their  duty  to  him,  humbly  obeying,  maintaining,  and  defend- 
ing him  as  their  lawful  sovereign4  The  commissioners  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  Charles  went  to  St  Germain  in  France,  to  visit 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  his  mother,  before  going  to  Ireland,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  marqub  of  Ormond  to  join  the  royalist 
army. 

During  the  captivity  of  Charles  I.,  Montrose  used  every  exertion  at 
the  court  of  France  to  raise  money  and  men  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
descent  upon  tlie  coast  of  England  or  Scotland,  to  rescue  his  sovereign 
from  confinement ;  but  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  he  entered 
Into  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  (Germany,  who  honoured  him  with 
espedal  marks  of  his  esteem.     He  had  been  lately  residing  at  Brussels 
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engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  emperor>  where  he  received  letters  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  at  the  Hague,  requiring  his  attendance  to  con- 
sult on  the  state  of  his  father's  affairs ;  but  before  he  set  out  for  the  Hague, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He  was  so  over* 
whelmed  with  grief  at  this  intelligence,  that  according  to  Bishop  Wish- 
art,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  he  fainted  and  fell  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  attendants,  and  appeared  for  some  time  as  if  quite  dead.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  full  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  die  with  his  sovereign,  as  he  could  no  longer  enjoy,  as  he  said, 
a  life  which  had  now  become  a  grievous  and  heavy  burden ;  but  on 
Wishart  remonstrating  with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  entertaining 
such  a  sentiment,  and  informing  hiui  that  he  should  be  rather  more  de« 
sirous  of  life  that  he  might  avenge  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  and 
place  his  son  and  lawful  successor  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
Montrose  replied  with  composure,  tliat  in  that  view  he  should  be  satis- 
fied to  live ;  *'  but  (continued  he)  I  swear  before  God,  angels,  and 
men,  that  I  will  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  tlie  avenging  the 
death  of  the  royal  martyr,^ and  re-establishing  his  son  upon  his  father's 
throne."  To  indulge  his  grief,  Montrose  shut  himself  up  in  a  very  re- 
tired apartment,  in  which  he  continued  two  days,  without  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  person,  during  which  time  he  composed  the  stanzas 
which  have  been  before  inserted. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague,  Montrose  was  received  by  Charles  H. 
with  marked  distinction.  After  some  consultation,  a  descent  upon 
Scotland  was  resolved  upon,  and  Montrose,  thereupon,  received  a  com- 
mission, appomting  him  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  there  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
king  also  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  t|ie  emperor,  the  princes  of 
Germany,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  friendly  sovereigns,  to  so- 
licit supplies  of  money,  and  warlike  stores,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
mence the  war ;  and  gave  him  full  authority  to  enter  into  treaties  to 
secure  hb  object  Thus,  before  the  commissioners  had  arrived,  the 
king  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  being 
backed  by  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  such  an  ardent  temperament  as 
Montrose,  the  result  of  the  conmiuning  between  the  king  and  the  com- 
missioners was  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Connected  probably  with  Montrose's  plan  of  a  descent,  a  rising  took 
place  in  the  north  under  Thomas  Mackenzie  of  Pluscardin,  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Seaforth,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  Colonel  John  Munru 
of  Lumlair,  and  Colonel  Hugh  Eraser,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
their  friends  and  followers,  entered  the  town  of  Inverness,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  expelled  the  troops  from  the  garrison, 
and  demolished  and  razed  the  wdls  and  fortifications  of  the  town. 
The  pretence  set  up  by  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  was,  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  sent  private  commissioners  to  apprehend  them,  but  the  fact 
a|)]>ears  to  be,  that  this  insurrection  had  taken  place  at  the  instigatiou 
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of  the  king,  between  whom  and  Pluscardin  a  correspondence  had  been 
previoiislj  opened**  General  David  Leslie  was  sent  to  the  north  with 
a  force  to  suppress  the'  insurgents,  who,  on  his  approach,  fled  to  the 
mountuns  of  Ross ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  in  con« 
sequence  of  a  rising  in  Athole  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Ogilvy,  General 
Middleton,  and  others,  in  favour  of  the  king.  Leslie  had  previously  made 
terms  with  Urquhart,  Munro,  and  Fraser,  but  as  Mackenzie  would  not 
listen  to  any  accommodation,  he  left  behind  him  a  garrison  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Chanory,  and  also  three  troops  of  horse  in  Moray  under  the  charge 
of  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Hacket  and  Strachan* 
to  watch  Pluscardin's  motions.  But  this  force  was  quite  insufficient  to 
resist  Pluscardin,  who,  on  the  departure  of  Leslie,  descended  from  the 
mountains  and  attacked  the  castle  of  Chanory,  which  he  re-took.  He 
was  thereupon  joined  by  his  nephew.  Lord  Reay,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  well  armed  able-bodied  men,  which  increased  his  force  to  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred. 

Having  suppressed  the  rising  in  Athole,  Leslie  was  again  sent  north 
by  the  parliament,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland  ;  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  ascertained  that  Mackenzie  had  been  in- 
duced by  Lord  Ogilvy  and  General  Middleton,  who  had  lately  joined 
him,  to  advance  southward  into  Dadenoch,  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
people  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  that  they  had  been 
there  joined  by  the  young  marquis  of  Huntly,  formerly  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  and  had  taken  the  castle  of  Ruthvcn.  Leslie  therefore  divided 
his  army,  with  one  part  of  which  he  himself  entered  Badenoch,  while 
he  despatched  the  earl  of  Sutherland  to  the  north  to  collect  forces  in 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  witli  another  part,  consisting  of  five 
troops  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Ker,  Hacket,  and  Strachan,  to 
prevent  the  royalists  from  again  taking  shelter  in  Ross.  To  hinder  them 
also  from  retiring  into  Athole,  Leslie  marched  southward  towards  Glenesk, 
by  which  movement  he  compelled  them  to  leave  Badenoch  and  to  march 
down  Spey  side  towards  Balveny.  On  arriving  at  Balveny,  they  re- 
solved to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Leslie,  and  accordingly  Pluscardin 
and  Middleton  left  Balveny  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  meet  Leslie,  leaving 
Huntly,  Reay  and  Ogilvy,  in  charge  of  the  forces,  the  former  of  whom 
sent  his  brother  Lord  Charles  Gordon  to  the  Enzie,  to  raise  some  horse. 

While  waiting  for  the  return  of  Pluscardin  and  Middleton,  the  party 
at  Balveny  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  being  taken  by  surprise ; 
but  on  the  eighth  of  May  at  break  of  day,  they  were  most  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  horse  which  had  been  sent  north  with  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, and  which,  returning  from  Ross,  had  speedily  crossed  the  Spey,  and 
seizing  the  royalist  sentinels,  surprised  Lord  Reay  at  the  castle  of 
Balveny,  where  he  and  about  nine  hundred  foot  were  taken  prisoners 
and  about  eighty  killed.     Huntly  and  Ogilvy,  who  had  their  quarters  at 
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the  church  of  Mortlach,  about  a  mile  from  Balveny  castle,  escaped. 
Colonel  Ker  at  once  dismissed  all  the  prisoners  to  their  own  homes  on 
giving  their  oaths  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  parliament  in  time 
coming.  He  sent  Lord  Reay  along  with  some  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
and  Mackenzie  of  Redcastle  and  other  prisoners  of  his  surname  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  all  of  whom  were  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh.  Huntly, 
Ogilvy,  Plttscardin  and  Middleton,  on  giving  security  to  keep  the 
peace,  were  forgiven  by  Leslie  and  returned  to  their  home^.  Colonel- 
Ker  afterwards  returned  to  Ross,  took  Redcastle,  which  he  demolished, 
and  hanged  the  persons  who  had  defended  it  Thus  ended  this  prema- 
ture insurrection  which,  had  it  been  delayed  till  the  arrival  of  Mon- 
trose, might  have  been  attended  with  a  very  different  result*^ 

The  projected  descent  by  Montrose  upon  Scotland,  was  considered 
by  many  persons  as  a  desperate  measure,  which  none  but  those  quite 
reckless  of  consequences  would  attempt ;  but  there  were  others,  chiefly 
among  the  ultra  royalbts,  who  viewed  the  afl^r  in  a  different  li^t,  and 
who,  although  they  considered  the  enterprise  as  one  not  without 
considerable  risk,  anticipated  its  success.  Such  at  least  were  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  king's  friends  before  the  insurrection  under  Mac- 
kenzie of  Pluscardin  had  been  crushed ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
these  were  greatly  altered  after  its  suppression.  But  whatever  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  these  supporters  of  royalty 
when  they  beheld  the  whole  Scottish  nation  laying  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Argyle,  the  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  Montrose,  raised  by  recent 
events  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  still  maintained  its  moral  alti- 
tude in  those  visionary  regions  of  earthly  greatness  in  which  his  vivid 
imagination  delighted  to  dwell.  The  failure  of  Pluscardin's  ill-timed 
attempt,  was  indeed  considered  by  Montrose  as  a  great  misfortune,  but 
a  misfortune  &r  from  irreparable^  and  as  he  had  invitations  from  the 
royalist  nobility  of  Scotland,  requesting  him  to  enter  upon  his  enterprise, 
and  promising  him  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  as  he  was  assured 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  ready  to  second  his  views, 
he  entered  upon  the  task  assigned  him  by  his  new  master,  with  an  alacrity 
and  willingness  which  indicated  a  confidence  on  his  part  of  ultimate 
success. 

In  terms  of  the  powers  he  had  received  from  the  king,  Montrose 
visited  the  north  of  Europe,  and  obtained  promises  of  assistance  of  men, 
money,  and  ammunition,  from  some  of  the  northern  princes ;  but  few 
of  them  fulfilled  their  engagements  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
king's  enemies  with  the  courtiers,  who  thwarted  with  all  their  influence 
the  measures  of  Montrose.  By  the  most  indefatigable  industry  and  perse- 
verance, however,  he  collected  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  at  Gotten- 
burg,  about  eight  hundred  of  whom  had  been  raised  in  Holstein  and  Haui- 
burg.  and  having  received  from  the  queen  of  Sweden,  fifteen  hundred  com- 
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plete  Btands  of  arms*  for  aiming  such  penons  as  might  join  his  standard 
on  landing  in  Scotland,  he  resolved,  without  loss  of  time»  to  send  off  this 
armament  to  the  Orkneys,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  prerioas  arrange* 
ment  with  the  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  fiivourable  to  the  king,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  descent  should  be  made*  Accordingly,  the  first  division 
of  the  expedition,  which  consbted  of  three  parts,  was  despatched  early 
in  September;  but  it  never  reached  its  destination,  the  vessels  having 
foundered  at  sea  in  a  storm.  The  second  division  was  more  fortunate, 
and  arrived  at  Kirkwall,  about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  consisted  of 
two  hundred  common  soldiers  and  eighty  oiBcers,  under  the  command 
of  tCe  earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  on  landing  was  joined  by  his  uncle  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  and  by  many  of  the  Orkney  gentlemen.  Kinnoul  im- 
mediately laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Biraay,  which  was  soon  surrendered 
to  him ;  and  he  proceeded  to  ruse  levies  among  the  Orcadians,  but  was 
checked  in  his  progress  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  Morton, 
who  claimed  the  privilege,  as  superior  of  Orkney,  of  commanding  his 
own  vassals,  a  claim  which  Kinnoul  would  not  allow.  Morton  felt  the 
repulse  keenly,  and  died  soon  thereafter  of  a  broken  heart,  as  is  be* 
lieved.  His  nephew,  probably  hurt  at  the  treatment  he  had  given  hit 
uncle,  speedily  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

The  news  of  KinnouVs  landing  reached  Edinburgh  about  the  four 
teenth  of  October,  when  General  David  Leslie  was  despatched  to  the 
north  with  seven  or  eight  troops  of  horse  to  watch  him  if  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Pentland  Frith ;  but  seeing  no  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
and  hearing  of  intended  commotions  among  the  royalists  in  Angus  and 
the  Meams,  he  returned  to  the  south  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  days,* 
having  previously  placed  strong  garrisons  in  some  of  the  northern 
strengths.f 

Montrose  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the  expedition,  still  tarried  at 
Gottenburg,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  additional  reinforcements 
or  of  procuring  supplies  of  arms  and  money.  It  appears  from  a  letter  ^ 
which  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  of  the  date  of  fifteenth  De- 
cember, that  he  intended  to  sail  for  Scotland  the  following  day ;  but 
owing  to  various  causes  he  did  not  leave  Gottenburg  till  about  the  end  of 
February  following.  He  landed  in  Orkney  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  Lord  Frendraught, 
Major  General  Hurry,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  service  and  fortunes. 

To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  for  the  enterprize 
he  was  about  to  undertake,  Montrose,  about  the  close  of  the  year,  had  cir- 
culated a  *<  Declaration"  in  Scotland,  as  *' Lieutenant-governor  and 
Captain-general  for  his  Miyesty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,"  in  which, 
after  detailing  the  proceedings  of  those  whom  he  termed  **  an  horrid 
and  infamous  fiiction  of  rebels  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,**  towards 
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his  late  majesty,  he  declared  that  hb  present  nuyesty  was  not  onlj 
willing  to  pardon  every  one>  with  the  exception  of  those  who  upon  dear 
evidence  should  be  found  guilty  **  of  that  most  damnable  fact  of  murder 
of  his  father/'  provided  that  immediately  or  upon  the  first  conven- 
ient occasion,  they  abandoned  the  rebek  and  joined  him,  and  therefore^ 
he  expected  all  persons  who  had  *'  any  duty  left  them  to  God,  their  king, 
country,  fiiends,  homes,  wives,  children,  or  would  change  now  at  last 
the  tyranny,  violence,  and  oppression  of  those  rebels,  with  the  mild  and 
innocent  government  of  their  just  prince,  or  revenge  the  horrid  and 
execrable  murdering  of  their  sacred  king,  redeem  their  nation  from 
infamy,  restore  the  present  and  oblige  the  ages  to  come,  would  join 
themselves  with  him  in  the  service  he  was  about  to  engage." 

This  declaration  which,  by  order  of  the  cominittee  of  estates,  was 
publicly  burnt  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  was  answered  on  the  second  of  January,  by  a  **  de- 
claration and  warning  of  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly," 
addressed  to  **  all  the  members  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,"  which  was 
followed  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month,  by  another  **  declara- 
tion" from  the  committee  of  estates  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in 
vindication  of  their  proceedings  from  **  the  aspersions  of  a  »candalous 
pamphlet,  published  by  that  excommunicate  traitor,  James  Graham, 
under  the  title  of  a  *  Declaration  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose.'  The 
last  of  these  documents  vindicates  at  great  length,  and  apparently  with 
great  success,  those  whom  Montrose  had  designated  the  "in&mous 
faction  of  rebels,"  not  because  the  committee  thought  <*  it  worth  the  while 
to  answer  the  slanders  and  groundless  reproaches  of  that  viperous  brood 
of  Satan,  James  Graham,  whom  the  estates  of  pariiament  had  long  since 
declared  traitor,  the  church  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and 
the  nation  doth  generally  detest  and  abhor ;"  but  because  <Uheir 
silence  might  be  subject  to  misconstruction,  and  some  of  the  weaker 
sort  might  be  inveigled  by  the  bold  assertions  and  railing  accusations 
of  this  impudent  braggard,  presenting  himself  to  the  view  of  tlie 
world  clothed  with  his  majesty's  authority,  as  lieutenant-governor  and 
captain-general  of  this  kingdom.'*  These  declarations  of  the  kirk  and 
estates,  backed  as  they  were  by  fulminations  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the 
kingdom  against  Montrose,  made  a  deep  impression  on  men's  minds, 
which  was  highly  unfavourable  to  him,  and  as  the  committee  of  estates 
discharged  all  persons  from  aiding  or  assisting  him  under  the  pain  of  high 
treason,  and  as  every  action  and  word  of  those  considered  friendly  to 
him  were  strictly  watched,  they  did  not  attempt,  and  had  they  attempted, 
would  have  found  it  impossible,  to  make  any  preparations  to  receive 
him  on  his  arrival. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  when  Montrose  landed  in  Orkney, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Morton  and  Kinnoul,  little  pro« 
gress  had  been  made  in  raising  troops.  He  remained  several  weeks  in 
Orkney,  without  exciting  much  notice,  and  having  collected  about  eight 


Iiiindred  of  the  natives,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  hundred 
troops  carried  over  by  Kinnoul,  made  his  whole  force  amount  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  he  crossed  the  Pentland  Frith  in  a  number  of 
boats  collected  among  the  blands,  and  landed  without  opposition  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Caithness,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  John  o' 
Groat's  house.  On  landing,  he  displayed  three  banners,  one  of  which 
was  made  of  black  taffeta,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  bleeding  head  of  the  late  king,  as  struck  off  from  the 
body,  surrounded  by  two  inscriptions,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause 
O  Lord,"  and  **  Deo  et  victricibus  armis.**  Another  standard  had  this 
motto,  '*  Quos  pietas  virtus  et  honor  fecit  amicus."  These  two  ban- 
ners were  those  of  the  king.  The  third,  which  was  Montrose's  own, 
bore  the  words,  **  Nil  medium,"  a  motto  strongly  significant  of  the 
stem  and  uncompromising  character  of  the  man.*  Montrose  immediately 
compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness  to  swear  obedience  to  him  as 
the  king's  lieutenant-governor.  All  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
one  named  William  Smith,  took  the  oath,  and  to  punish  Smith  for  his 
disobedience,  he  was  sent  in  irons  on  board  of  a  vessel.f  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  however,  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops,  with 
whose  presence  they  considered  carnage  and  murder  to  be  associated, 
were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  nor  did  some  of  them  stop  till  they 
reached  Edinburgh,  where  they  carried  the  alarming  intelligence  of 
Montrose's  advance  to  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Sutherland  heard  of  Montrose's  arrival  in 
Caithness,  he  assembled  all  hb  countrymen  to  oppose  his  advance  into 
Sutherland.  He  sent,  at  the  same  time,  for  two  troops  of  horse  stationed 
in  Ross,  to  assist  him,  but  their  officers  being  in  Edinburgh,  they  re- 
fused to  obey,  as  they  had  received  no  orders.  Being  apprized  of  the 
earl's  movements,  and  anticipating  that  he  might  secure  the  important 
pass  of  the  Ord,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  entering  Sutherland,  Mon- 
trose despatched  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  to  the  south,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  pass.  The  next  step  Montrose  took,  was  against  the 
castle  of  Dunbeath,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who,  on  Mon- 
trose's arrival,  had  fled  and  lefl  the  place  in  charge  of  his  lady.  The 
castle  was  strong  and  well  supplied  with  provuions,  and  the  possession 
of  it  was  considered  very  important  by  Montrose,  in  case  he  shoidd  be 
obliged  to  retreat  back  into  Orkney.  The  castle,  which  was  defended  by 
Sir  John's  lady  and  a  few  servants,  surrendered  to  General  Hurry, 
afUr  a  short  resbtance,  on  condition  that  persons  and  property  should 
be  respected.  Hurry,  thereupon,  put  a  strong  garrison  therein,  under 
the  command  of  Miyor  Whiteford. 

Having .  secured  this  important  strength,  Montrose  marched  into 
Sutherland,  leaving  Henry  Graham,  his  natural  brother,  behind  him 
with  a  party  to  raise  men  for  the  service.     While  in  Caithness,  the  only 
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penons  that  proffered  their  services  to  Montrose,  were  Hugh  Maokay 
of  Skoury,  Hugh  Mackay  of  Dirlet,  and  Alexander  Sinclair  of  Brims, 
nrhom  he  despatched  to  Straihnaver,  to  collect  forces,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  neglected  the  matter.  On  the  approach  of  Montrose, 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  not  conceiving  himself  in  a  condition  to  resbt 
him,  retired  with  his  men,  and  putting  strong  garrisons  into  Dunrobin, 
Skelbo,  Skibo,  and  Dornoch,  and  sending  off  a  party  with  cattle  and 
effects  to  the  hills  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  went  himself 
into  Ross  with  three  hundred  of  his  men*  Montrose  continued  to  ad- 
vance and  encamped  the  first  night  at  Garty  and  Helmsdale,  the  second 
at  Kintredwell,  and  the  third  night  at  Rhives*  In  passing  by  Dunrobin,  a 
part  of  hb  men  went  between  the  castle  and  the  sea,  some  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  in  a  sortie  from  the  garrison.  On  the 
following  day,  Montrose  demanded  the  prisoners  from  William  Gor- 
don the  commander  of  Dunrobin,  but  his  request  was  refused.  Mon- 
trose encamped  at  Rian  in  Strathfleet  the  fourth  night,  at  Gruidy  on 
the  fifth,  and  at  Strathoikel  on  the  sixth.  He  then  marched  to  Carbis- 
dale,  on  the  borders  of  Ross-shire  where  he  halted  a  few  days  in  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  the  Mackenzies.  While  reposing  here  in 
fancied  security  and  calculating  on  complete  success,  he  sent  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  earl  of  Sutherland  to  this  effect,  that  though  he  had  spared 
his  lands  for  the  present,  yet  the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  would 
make  his  o¥m  neighbours  undo  him.  Little  did  Montrose  then  expect 
that  he  himself  who  had  often  gratified  his  revenge,  was  so  soon  to  be 
taken  captive  and  suffer  an  ignominious  death  I 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  Montrose's  descent  was  received  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  send  north  troops  to 
meet  him.  David  Leslie,  the  commander-in-chief,  appointed  Brechin 
as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops ;  but  as  a  considerable  time 
would  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  be  all  collected,  and  as  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  Montrose  might  speedily  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  where  he  could  not  fiul  to  find 
auxiliaries,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strachan,  an  officer  who  had  of  late 
been  particularly  active  in  suppressing  Pluscardin's  insurrection,  was 
despatched,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  north  with  a  few  troops  of  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Montrose  in  check,  and  enabling  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  other  presbyterian  leaders  in  the  north  to  raise 
their  levies.  These  troops,  which  were  those  of  Ker,  Hacket,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Strachan,  and  an  Irish  troop  commanded  by  one  Col- 
lace,  were  joined  by  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  foot  under  the  earl 
of  Sutherland,  Ross  of  Balnagown,  and  Munro  of  Lumlair,  all  of  whom 
were  assembled  at  Tain  when  Montrose  encamped  at  Strathoikel. 
This  movement  brought  the  hostile  parties  within  twenty  miles  of  each 
other,  but  Montrose  was  not  aware  Uiat  his  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand. 
Strachan,  who  had  early  intelligence  brought  him  of  Montrose's  advance, 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate,  at  which  it  was  re- 
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•olTed  that  the  earl  of  Sutherland  should,  by  a  circuitous  movement, 
throw  himself  into  Montrose's  rear,  in  order  to  prevent  a  junction  between 
him  and  Henry  Graham,  and  such  of  the  Strathnaver  and  Caithness 
men  as  should  attempt  to  join  him,  and  to  protect  the  country  of  Suther- 
land from  the  threatened  ravages  of  Montrose,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  Strachan  with  his  five  troops  of  horse,  and  the  Mnnroes,  and  Rosses, 
under  Balnagown,  and  Lumlair,  should 'march  directly  fonvard  and 
attack  Montrose  in  the  level  country  before  he  should,  as  was  contem* 
plated,  retire  to  the  hiUs  on  the  approach  of  Leslie,  who  was  hasten- 
ing rapidly  north  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  horse  and  foot,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  a-day. 

It  was  Saturday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  when  Strachan's 
officers  were  deliberating  whether  they  should  move  immediately  forward 
or  wait  till  Monday,  **  and  so  decline  the  hazard  of  engaging  upon  the 
Lord's  day,"  *  when  notice  being  brought  that  Montrose  had  advanced 
from  Strathoikel  to  Carbisdale,  a  movement  which  brought  him  six  miles 
nearer  to  them:  they  therefore  made  arrangements  for  attacking  him  with- 
out delay.  Strachan  advanced  without  observation  as  far  as  Feam,  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  Montrose,  where  he  concealed  his  men  on 
a  muir  covered  with  broom,  whence  he  sent  out  a  party  of  scouts  under 
Captain  Andrew  Munro,  son  of  Munro  of  Lumlair,  to  reconnoitre  Mon- 
trose. Munro  soon  returned  and  reported  that  Montrose  had  sent  out 
a  body  of  forty  horse  to  ascertain  their  movements*  In  order  to  de- 
ceive tliis  body,  Strachan  ordered  one  troop  of  horse  out  of  the  broom, 
which  being  the  only  force  observed  by  Montrose's  scouts,  they  returned 
and  reported  to  Montrose  what  they  bad  seen.  This  intelligence  threw 
Montrose  completely  ofi*  his  guard,  who,  conceiving  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  single  troop  of  horse*  made  no  pre- 
parations for  defending  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  Strachan  formed  his  men  into  four  divisions.  The 
first,  which  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen,  he  commanded  him- 
self; the  second,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty,  was  given  in  charge  to 
Hacket ;  and  the  third,  also  horse,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  was 
led  by  Captain  Hutcheson.  The  fourth  divbion,  which  was  composed 
of  a  body  of  musketeers  belonging  to  Lawer's  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  one  Quarter-master  Shaw.f 

The  deception  which  had  been  so  well  practised  upon  Montrose  by 
Strachan,  in  concealing  the  real  amount  of  his  force,  might  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  serious  effect  to  Montrose ;  but  for  another  stratar 
gem  which  Strachan  had  in  reserve,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Strachan's 
scheme  was  first  to  advance  with  his  own  division  to  make  appear 
as  if  his  whole  strength  consisted  at  first  of  only  a  hundred  horse,  and 
while  Montrose  was  impressed  with  this  false  idea  to  bring  up  the  other 
three  divbions  in  rapid  succession,  and  thus  create  a  panic  among 

*  BHlfour,  rol.  Ir.  p.  0.  t  Ibid.  ir.  p.  9. 
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Montrose's  men  as  if  a  large  army  was  about  to  attack  them.  This 
contrivance  was  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success.  Montrose 
little  suspecting  the  trick>  was  thrown  quite  off  his  guard,  and  alarmed 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  successive  bodies  of  cavalry,  he  immediately 
gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  a  wood  and  craggy  hill  at  a  short  distance  in 
his  rear ;  but  before  Montrose's  men  could  reach  their  intended  place  of 
retreat,  they  were  overtaken  when  almost  breathless,  as  they  were  about 
entering  the  wood,  by  Strachan's  troopers,  who  charged  them  violently. 
The  foreign  troops  received  the  charge  with  firmness,  and,  after  dis- 
chaiging  a  volley  upon  the  horse,  flew  into  the  wood ;  but  most  of  the 
Orcadians  threw  down  their  arms  in  terror  and  begged  for  quarter 
The  Munroes  and  Rosses  followed  the  Danish  troops  into  the  wood  and 
killed  many  of  them.  Two  hundred  of  the  fugitives  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  adjoining  river  were  all  drowned. 

Montrose  for  some  time  made  an  unavailing  effort  to  rally  some  of 
hb  men,  and  fought  with  his  accustomed  bravery ;  but  having  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  seeing  it  utterly  impossible  longer  to  resist  the 
enemy,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  Lord  Frendraught,  which  that  young 
and  generous  nobleman  proffered  him,  and  galloped  off  the  field ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  dbmounted, 
and  throwing  away  his  cloak,  which  was  decorated  with  the  star  of  the 
garter,  and  his  sword,  sought  his  safety  on  foot 

The  slaughter  of  Montrose's  men  continued  about  two  hours,  or  until 
sunset,  during  which  time  ten  of  his  best  officers  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  common  soldiers  were  killed.    The  most  conspicuous 
among  the  former  for  bravery  was  Menzies  younger  of  Pitfoddles,  the 
bearer  of  the  black  standard,  who  repeatedly  refused  to  receive  quarter. 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  including  thirty-one  ofii- 
cers,  among  whom  were  Sir  John  Hurry  and  Lord  Frendraught,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  severely  wounded.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  two  min- 
isters.  This  victory  was  achieved  almost  without  bloodshed  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  who  had  only  two  men  wounded.    One  of  their  troopers  was 
drowned  in  his  eagerness  pursuing  the  party  of  royalists  who  perished 
in  the  river.    After  the  slaughter,  the  conquerors  returned  thanks  to 
God  on  the  open  field  for  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and  returned 
to  Tain,  carrying  the  prisoners  along  with  them.*   For  several  days  the 
people  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  continued  to  pursue  some  unfortunate 
stragglers,  whom  they  despatched.    The  result  was  most  calamitous  to 
Orkney,  as  appears  from  a  petition  and  memorandum  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Orkney  to  Lord  Morton  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  which 
it  is  stated,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  gentleman's  house  in  that  country 
*'  but  lost  either  a  son  or  a  brother."  f 

•  Gordon's  Continuation,  p.  656. 
f  Vfde  the  document  in  tlie  A|>iicndiz  to  Peterkln'i  Notes  on  Orkney  and  ZeUand, 
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Montrose,  accompanied  by  the  carl  of  Kinnout,  who  had  lately  suo- 
ceeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  six  or  seven  com- 
fnmions,  having,  as  before  stated,  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
thrown  away  bis  cloak  and  sword,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  to  avoid  detection,  exchanged  his  clothes  for  the  more  homely 
attire  of  a  common  highlander,  he  wandered  all  night  and  the  two 
following  days  among  bleak  and  solitary  regions,  without  knowing 
where  to  proceed,  and  ready  to  perish  under  the  accumulated  distresses 
of  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  of  mind.  The  earl  of  Kinnoul,  unable, 
from  exhaustion,  to  follow  Montrose  any  farther,  was  left  among  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  supposed  he  perished.  When  upon  the  point  of 
starvation,  Montrose  was  fortunate  to  light  upon  a  small  cottage,  where 
be  obtained  a  supply  of  milk  and  bread,  *  on  receiving  which  he  con- 
tinued his  lonely  and  dangerous  course  among  the  mountains  of  Suther- 
land, at  the  risk  of  being  seized  every  hour,  and  dragged  as  a  felon  be- 
fore the  very  man  whom,  only  a  few  days  before,  he  bad  threatened  with 
his  vengeance. 

In  the  meantime,  active  seareh  was  made  after  Montrose.  As  it  was 
conjectured  that  he  might  attempt  to  reach  Caithness,  where  his  natural 
brother,  Henry  Graham,  still  remained  with  some  troops  in  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Dunbeath,  and  as  it  appeared  probable,  from  the 
direction  Montrose  was  supposed  to  have  taken,  that  he  meant  to  go 
through  Assynt,  Captain  Andrew  Munro  sent  instructions  to  Neil  Mac- 
Icod,  the  laird  of  Assynt,  his  brother-in-law,  to  apprehend  every  stranger 
that  might  enter  his  bounds,  in  the  hope  of  catching  Montrose,  for  whose 
apprehension  a  splendid  reward  was  offered.  In  consequence  of  these 
instructions,  Macleod  sent  out  various  parties  in  quest  of  Montrose, 
but  they  could  not  fall  in  with  him.  **  At  last  (says  Bishop  Wishart) 
the  laird  of  Assynt  being  abroad  in  arms  with  some  of  his  tenants  in 
search  of  him,  lighted  on  him  in  a  place  where  he  had  continued  three 
or  four  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and  only  one  man  in  his  company." 
The  bishop  then  states,  that  **  Assynt  had  formerly  been  one  of  Mon- 
trose's own  followers ;  who  immediately  knowing  him,  and  believing  to 
find  friendship  at  his  hands,  willingly  discovered  himself;  but  Assynt 
not  daring  to  conceal  him,  and  being  greedy  of  the  reward  which  was 
promised  to  the  person  who  should  apprehend  him  by  the  council  of  the 
estates,  immediately  seized  and  disarmed  him."f  This  account  differs 
A  little  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  continuation  of  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
don's history,  who  says,  that  it  was  one  of  Macleod's  parties  that  ap- 
prehended Montrose,  but  is  altogether  silent  as  to  Assyiit's  having 
been  a  follower  of  Montrose,  but  both  writers  inform  us  that  Montrose 
offered  Macleod  a  large  sum  of  money  for  hi.s  liberty,  which  he  refubed 
to  grant  Macleod  kept  Montrose  and  his  companion,  Major  Sinclair, 
an  Orkney  gentleman,  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Ardvrack,  his  principal 
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residence.  By  order  of  Leslie,  Montrose  was  thence  removed  to  Skibo 
castle,  where  he  was  kept  two  nights,  thereafter  to  the  castle  of  Braan, 
and  thence  again  to  Edinburgh. 

In  his  progress  to  the  capital,  Montrose  had  to  endure  all  those  in- 
dignities which  vulgar  minds,  instigated  by  malevolence  and  fonaticism, 
could  suggest ;  but  he  bore  every  insult  with  the  most  perfect  composure* 
A  t  a  short  interview  which  he  had  with  two  of  his  children  at  the  house 
of  the  earl  of  South  Esk,  his  father-in-law,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  he 
eidiibited  the  same  composure,  for  **  neither  at  meeting  nor  parting  could 
any  change  of  his  former  countenance  be  discerned,  or  the  least  expres- 
sion heard  which  was  not  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  and  the 
iame  of  his  former  actions.  His  behaviour  was,  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, such  as  became  a  great  man ;  his  countenance  was  serene  and  cheer- 
ful, as  one  who  was  superior  to  all  those  reproaches  which  they  had  pre- 
pared the  people  to  pour  out  upon  him  in  all  the  places  through  which 
he  was  to  pass."*- 

At  Dundee,  which  had  particularly  suffered  from  his  army,  a  very 
different  feeling  was,  however,  shown  by  the  inhabitants,  who  displayed 
a  generosity  of  feeling  and  a  sympathy  for  fallen  greatness,  which  did 
them  immortal  honour.  Instead  of  insulting  the  fiiUen  hero  in  his 
distress,  they  commiserated  his  misfortunes,  and  prevailed  upon  hb 
guards  to  permit  him  to  exchange  the  rustic  and  mean  apparel  in  which 
he  had  b^n  apprehended,  and  which,  to  excite  the  derision  of  the 
mob,  they  had  compelled  him  to  wear,  for  a  more  beooming  dress 
which  had  been  provided  for  him  by  the  people  of  Dundee.  The 
sensibilities  of  the  inhabitants  had  probably  been  awakened  by  a 
bold  and  ineffectual  attempt  by  the  lady  of  the  laird  of  Grange,  at 
whose  house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  Montrose  had  passed 
the  previous  night,  to  rescue  him.  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Somervilles,  gives  the  following  characteristic  account  of  this  affair  :— 

**  It  was  at  thb  ladye's  house  that  that  party  of  the  covenanters  their 
standing  armie,  that  gairded  in  the  marques  of  Montrose,  efter  his  forces 
was  beat  and  himself  betrayed  in  the  north,  lodged  him,  whom  this  ex- 
cellent lady  designed  to  sett  at  libertie,  by  procureing  his  escape  from 
her  house ;  in  order  to  this,  soe  soon  as  ther  quarters  was  settled,  and  that 
she  had  observed  the  way  and  manner  of  the  placeing  of  the  guairds, 
and  what  officers  commanded  them,  she  not  only  ordered  her  butlers  to 
let  the  souldiers  want  for  noe  drink,  but  she  herself,  out  of  respect  and 
kyndnesse,  as  she  pretended,  plyed  hard  the  officers  and  souldiers  of 
the  main-guaird,  (which  was  keeped  in  her  owne  hall)  with  the  strongest 
ale  and  acquavite,  that  before  midnight,  all  of  them,  (being  for  the  most 
part  Highlandmen  of  Lawer's  regiment)  became  starke  drunke.  If  her 
Stewarts  and  other  servants  had  obeyed  her  directions  in  giving  out  what 
drinke  the  out-gairds  should  have  called  for,  undoubtedly  the  business 
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bad  been  effectuat ;  but  unhappily^  when  the  marques  had  passed  the 
first  and  second  oentinells  that  was  sleeping  upon  their  musquets,  and 
likewayes  through  the  main-gaird,  that  was  lying  in  the  hall  lyke  swyne 
on  a  midding,  he  was  challenged  a  little  without  the  outmost  guaird  by 
a  wretched  trouper  of  Strachan*8  troupe*  that  had  been  present  at  hb 
taking.  This  fellow  was  none  of  the  guaird  that  night,  but  being  quar- 
tered hard  by,  was  come  rammelling  in  for  his  bellieful  of  drinke,  whf*n 
he  made  this  unluckie  discovery,  which  being  done,  the  marques  was  pre- 
sently^ seized  upon,  and  with  much  rudenesse  (being  in  the  ladye's  deaths 
which  he  had  put  on  for  a  disguize)  turned  back  to  his  prisone  cham- 
ber. The  kdy,  her  old  husband,  with  the  whoU  senrants  of  the  house, 
were  made  prisoners  for  that  night,  and  the  morrow  efter,  when  they 
came  to  be  challenged  before  these  that  had  the  command  of  this  party, 
and  some  members  of  that  wretched  committee  of  estates,  that  satt  all- 
ways  at  Edenbrough  (for  mischief  to  the  royall  interest,)  which  they 
had  sent  for  the  more  security,  to  be  still  with  this  party,  fearing  the 
great  friends  and  weill-wbhers  this  noble  heroe  liad  upon  the  way  he 
was  to  eome,  should  either  by  force  or  stratageme,  be  taken  from  them. 
The  ladie,  as  she  had  been  the  only  contryver  of  Montrose's  escape,  soe 
did  she  arow  the  same  before  them  all ;  testifying  she  was  heartily  soi;r^ 
it  had  not  taken  effect  according  to  her  wished  desyre*  This  confidence 
of  hers,  as  it  bred  some  admiratione  in  her  accusers,  soe  it  freed  her 
husband  and  the  senrants  from  being  farder  challenged ;  only  they  took 
security  of  the  laird  for  his  ladye's  appearing  before  the  committie  of 
estates  when  called,  which  she  nerer  was.  Ther  worships  gott  something 
else  to  thinke  upon,  then  to  conyeen  soe  excellent  a  lady  before  them 
upon  such  ane  account,  as  tended  greatly  to  her  honour  and  ther  oune 
shame." 

The  parliament,  which  had  adjourned  itself  till  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
met  on  the  appointed  day,  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  get- 
ting rid  of  Montrose,  they  named  a  committee  composed  of  his  dead- 
liest enemies  to  devise  the  mode  of  his  reception  into  the  capital  and 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  terms  of  whose  report  an  act  was  passed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  May  ordaining,  **  James  Graham,"  to  be  convey- 
ed bareheaded  from  the  Water  Gate,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 
on  a  cart,  to  which  he  was  to  be  tied  with  a  rope,  and  drawn  by  the 
hangman  in  his  livery,  with  his  hat  on,  to  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  be  brought  to  the  parliament  house,  and  there  on  his  knees 
to  receive  sentence  of  death  to  this  effect,— 4hat  he  should  be  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  book  which  contained 
the  history  of  his  wan  and  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued,  tied  to 
his  neck,  and  after  hinging  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  that  his 
body  should  be  cut  down  by  the  hangman,  his  head  severed  from 
his  body,  fixed  on  an  iron  pike  and  placed  on  the  pinnacle  on  the  west 
end  of  the  prison,  that  his  hands  and  legs  should  also  be  cut  off,  the  for- 
mer to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  and  the  latter 
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over  those  of  Aberdeen  and  GlMgow» — that  if  at  his  death  he  showed 
any  signs  of  repentance*  and  should  in  consequence  be  relieved  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  the  kirk  had  pronounced 
against  him,  that  the  trunk  of  his  body  should  be  interred  by  *'  pioneers" 
in  the  Gray  Friars'  churchyard ;  but  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  buried 
in  the  Boroughmuir,  the  usual  place  of  execution,  under  the  scaffold,  by 
the  hangman's  assistants.* 

The  minds  of  the  populace  had,  at  this  time,  been  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  hatred  at  Montrose  by  the  ministers,  who,  during 
a  Cut  which  had  lately  been  held  in  thanksgiving  for  his  apprehension, 
had  launched  out  the  most  dreadful  and  bloody  invectives  against  him, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  the  ignominious  plan  de- 
vised for  his  reception,  by  exhibiting  him  as  a  spectacle  for  popular  ven- 
geance, in  order  to  confirm,  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  the  unfavoura- 
ble impressions  they  had  imbibed,  and  that  they  might  overwhelm  the 
unfortunate  victim  with  contumely,  and  perhaps  commit  acts  of  violence 
upon  his  person* 

On  the  day  following  the  passing  of  the  act,  Montrose  was  brought 
up  firom  Leith,  mounted  on  an  outworn  horse,  to  the  Water  Gate,  along 
with  twenty-three  of  his  officers,  his  fellow  prisoners,  where  he  was 
met  about  four  o'clock,  p.m.  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  in  their 
robes,  followed  by  the  **  town  guard,"  and  the  common  executioner. 
Having  been  delivered  by  his  guards  to  the  civic  authorities,  whose  duty 
it  now  was  to  take  charge  of  his  person,  Montrose  was,  for  the  first 
time,  made  acquainted  with  the  fiite  which  awaited  him  by  one  of  the 
magistrates  putting  a  copy  of  the  sentence  into  his  hands  that  he  might 
read  it  He  perused  the  paper  with  composure,  and  after  he  had  read 
it,  he  informed  the  magistrates  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  it,  and 
only  regretted,  **  that  through  him  the  king's  majesty,  whose  person  he 
represented,  should  be  so  much  dishonoured."! 

Before  mounting  the  vehicle  brought  for  his  reception,  Montrose  was 
ordered  by  the  hangman  to  uncover  his  head  ;  but  as  the  mandate  was 
not  immediately  attended  to,  that  abhorred  instrument  of  the  law  en- 
forced his  command  with  his  own  hands.  He  thereupon  made  Mon- 
trose go  into  the  can  i|nd  placing  him  on  a  high  chair  fixed  upon  a  small 
platform  raised  at  the  end  of  the  cart,  he  pinioned  his  arms  close  to  his 
sides  by  means  of  cords,  which  being  made  to  pass  across  his  breast, 
and  listened  behind  the  vehicle,  kept  him  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  render 
his  body  immoveable.  The  other  prisoners,  who  were  tied  together  in 
pairs,  having  l)een  marshalled  in  front  of  the  cart  in  walking  order  and 
uncovered,  the  hangman,  clothed  in  his  terrific  attire,  mounted  the 
horse  attached  to  the  cart,  and  the  procession  thereupon  moved  off  at 
a  slow  pace  up  the  Canongate,  in  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  lined  the  long  and  spacious  street,  and  filled  the  windows  of  the 
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ailjoining  Itouses.  Among  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  street  to 
view  the  mournful  spectacle  was  a  great  number  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  the  community,  chiefly  females,  who  had  come  with  the  determined 
intention  of  venting  abuse  upon  the  fallen  hero,  and  pelting  him,  as 
he  proceeded  along  the  street,  with  dirt,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  in 
consequence  of  the  harangues  of  the  ministers  on  occasion  of  the  late 
fast ;  but  they  were  so  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  demeanour,  and 
the  undaunted  courage  of  soul  which  he  displayed,  that  their  feelings 
were  at  once  overcome,  and  instead  of  covering  him  with  reproaches, 
they  dissolved  into  tears  of  pity  at  the  sight  of  fallen  greatness,  and  in^ 
voiced  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  the  head  of  the  illustrious  captive. 
A  result  so  totally  unlooked  for,  could  not  be  but  exceedingly  displease 
ing  to  the  enemies  of  Montrose,  and  particularly  to  the  ministers,  who, 
on  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
people  from  the  pulpits  of  the  city,  and  threatened  them  with  the  wrath 
of  heaven. 

But  displeasing  as  the  humane  reception  of  Montrose  was  to  the 
clergy,  it  must  have  been  much  more  mortifying  to  Argyle,  his  mortal 
enemy,  who,  regardless  of  decency  and  good  feeling,  displayed  his  ha- 
tred at  his  prostrate  adversary  by  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  sorrow- 
ful spectacle  of  a  chivalrous  and  high-minded  man,  illustrious  for 
his  achievements  and  noble  birth,  dragged  as  a  felon,  by  the  common 
executioner,  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Had  he  been 
prompted  by  a  mere  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  his  defenceless  victim, 
from  whom,  when  armed,  he  had,  craven-like,  so  oflen  slunk  away, — a 
feeling  which  no  other  man  in  Argyle's  situation  would  have  sought  to 
indulge, — he  might  have  adopted  various  ways  to  effect  his  purpose 
without  observation ;  but  such  a  line  of  conduct  did  not  accord  with 
the  mean  and  cowardly  spirit  of  Argyle,  who,  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  friends,  appeared  publicly  on  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  earl  of  Mo- 
ray's house  in  the  Canongate,  where  with  malignant  complacency  he 
beheld  the  great  Montrose  in  a  condition  to  which  even  the  vilest  of 
mankind  are  seldom  reduced.  To  add  to  the  insult*  the  vehicle  which 
carried  Montrose  was  stopped  for  some  time  beneath  the  place  where 
Argyle  and  his  party  stood,  to  allow  them  a  leisurely  view  of  the  object 
of  their  hate,  and  that  they  might  indulge,  in  his  presence,  in  those  de- 
monstrations of  unworthy  triumph  which  little  and  vindictive  muids 
never  fail  to  exhibit  towards  the  unfortunate.  With  what  feelings  of 
disdain  and  contemptuous  pity  must  Montrose  have  been  seized  when 
his  eyes  met  those  of  his  pusillanimous  and  vindictive  rival  I  But  what- 
ever were  the  inward  workings  of  his  soul,  he  betrayed  no  83rmptoms 
of  inquietude,  but  preserved,  during  this  trying  scene,  a  dignified  com- 
posure which  overwhelmed  his  recreant  insulters  with  shame. 

Although  the  distance  from  the  Water  Gate  to  the  prison  was  only 
about  half  a  mile,  yet  so  slow  had  the  procession  moved,  that  it  was 
almost  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  it  reached  the  prison.    When  « 
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released  fh>in  the  cart  Montrose  gave  the  hangman  some  money  for  his 
services  in  having  driven  his  <<  triumphal  chariot,"*  as  he  jocularly 
termed  the  cart,  so  well.  On  being  lodged  in  jail,  he  was  immediately 
visited  by  a  small  committee  appointed  by  the  parliament,  which  had 
held  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Balfour 
•ays,  that  the  object  of  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  three  mem« 
bers  and  two  ministers,  was  to  ask  ''  James  Grahame  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  to  repair  to  the  house  to  re- 
ceive his  sentence."  The  house  remained  sitting  till  the  return  of  the 
deputation,  who  reported  that  Montrose  had  refused  to  answer  any  of 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him  till  he  was  informed  upon  what  terms 
they  stood  with  the  king,  and  whether  they  had  concluded  any  agree- 
ment with  him.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  parliament 
delayed  passing  sentence  till  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  Monday,  the  twentieth 
of  May ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  seven  of  their  members  to 
wait  upon  the  marquis  and  examine  him  on  some  points  respecting 
«  Duke  Hamilton  and  others ;"  and  to  induce  him  to  answer,  the  depu- 
tation was  instructed  to  inform  him,  that  an  agreement  had  been  con- 
cluded between  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  estates  and  his 
nuyesty,  who  was  coming  to  Scotland.f  Montrose,  however,  excused 
himself  from  annoyance  by  stating,  that  as  his  journey  had  been  long, 
and  as  **  the  ceremony  and  compliment  they  had  paid  him  that  day 
had  been  somewhat  wearisome  and  tedious,*'  he  required  repose,  t  in 
consequence  of  which  the  deputation  led  him. 

Montrose  meant  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  being 
Sunday,  in  devotional  exercises  suitable  to  his  trying  situation ;  but  he 
was  denied  this  consolation  by  the  incessant  intrusions  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  parliament,  who  annoyed  him  by  putting  a  variety  of 
ensnaring  questions  to  him,  which  he  having  refiised  to .  answer,  they 
gave  vent  to  the  foulest  reproaches  against  him.  These  insults,  how- 
ever, had  no  effect  on  him,  nor  did  he  show  the  least  symptoms  of  im- 
patience, but  carried,  himself  throughout  with  a  firmness  which  no 
menaces  could  shake.  When  he  broke  silence  at  last,  he  said  that  "  they 
were  much  mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  they  had  afiVonted  him  hy 
carrying  him  in  a  vile  cart  the  day  before ;  for  he  esteemed  it  the  most 
honourable  and  cheerful  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  hb  life ;  hb 
most  merciful  God  and  Redeemer  having  all  the  while  manifested  his 
presence  to  him  in  a  most  comfortable  and  inexpressible  manner,  and 
supplied  him  by  his  divine  grace,  with  resolution  and  constancy  to  over- 
look the  reproaches  of  men,  and  to  behold  him  alone  for  whose  caura 
he  suffered.'*§ 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  parliament,  Montrose  was  brought  up  by 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  on  Monday  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  to  receive 
sentence.     As  if  to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  cause  for  which 
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he  was  about  to  suffer  and  to  bIiow  how  indifferent  he  was  to  his  own 
ffate»  Montrose  speared  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament  in  a  superb  dress 
which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose,  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
His  small  clothes  consisted  of  a  rich  suit  of  black  silk^  covered  with 
costly  silver  lace,  over  which  he  wore  a  scarlet  rocket  which  reached  to 
his  knee,  and  which  was  trimmed  with  silver  galouns,  and  lined  with 
crimson  taffeta.  He  also  wore  silk  stockings  of  a  carnation  colour  with 
garteiSy  roses  and  corresponding  ornaments,  and  a  beaver  hat  having  a 
very  rich  silver  band.* 

Having  ascended  *'  the  place  of  delinquents,**  a  platform  on  which 
criminals  received  sentence,  Montrose  surveyed  the  scene  before  him 
with  his  wonted  composure,  and  though  his  countenance  was  rather  pale, 
and  exhibited  other  symptoms  of  care,  his  firmness  never  for  a  moment 
forsook  him.  Twice  indeed  was  he  observed  to  heave  a  sigh  and  to  roll 
his  eyes  along  tlie  house,f  during  the  virulent  invectives  which  the  lord- 
chancellor  (Loudon)  poured  out  upon  him,  but  these  emotions  were 
only  the  indications  of  tlie  warmth  of  his  feelings  while  suffering  under 
reproaches  which  he  could  not  resent 

The  lord-chancellor,  in  rising  to  address  Montrose,  entered  into  a  long 
detail  of  his  **  rebellions,"  as  he  designated  the  warlike  actions  of  Mon- 
trose, who^  he  said,  had  invaded  his  native  country  with,  hostile  arms,  and 
had  called  in  Irish  rebels  and  foreigners  to  his  assistance.  He  then  re- 
proached Montrose  with  having  broken  not  only  the  national  covenant, 
which  he  had  bound  hunself  to  support,  but  also  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  to  which  the  whole  nation  had  sworn ;  and  he  concluded  by 
informing  Montrose,  that  for  the  many  murders,  treasons,  and  impieties 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  God  had  now  brought  him  to  suffer  con- 
dign punishment.  After  the  chanceUor  had  concluded  his  harangue, 
Montrose  requested  permission  to  say  a  few.  words  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion, which  being  granted,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  he 
stated, 

''  That  as  he  considered  the  parliament  to  be  now  sitting  under  the 
authority  of  the  king,  he  had  appeared  before  them  with  becoming.«jre^ 
spect,  and  had  uncovered  himself,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
willingly  done — ^that  -in  all  cases,  and  particularly  in  public  affairs,  his 
chief  concern  had  always  been  to  act  as  a  good  Christian  and  a  faithful 
subject,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed  or  had 
reason  to  repent  He  freely  admitted  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  first, 
or  national  covenaht,  and  had  complied  with  it,  and  with  those  who 
took  it,  as  long  as  the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordained  were  observed ; 
but  when  he  discovered,  what  soon  became  evident  to  all  the  world,  that 
some  private  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  some  errors  in 
religion,  and  preserving  public  liberty,  intended  to  abridge  and  take 

*  Halfour,  vol.  I?,  p.  16,  note  to  Klrktoti*t  Church  History,  p.  124.     Ritlatleii  of  the 
ttecutlon  of  James  Graham,  London,  1650. 
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away  the  kiog's  just  power  and  lawful  authority,  and  assume  it  them* 
seiyes,  he  had  then  withdrawn  himself  from  that  engagement ;  and  when, 
in  order  to  disappoint  these  men,  and  to  clear  themselves  from  being 
concerned  in  such  base  designs,  the  honest  part  of  the  nation  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  association  for  the  security  of  religion,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  authority,  he  likewise  joined  in  it  and  sub- 
scribed it ;  that  as  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  he  had  nevei 
taken  it,  and  never  could  approve  or  acknowledge  it  as  a  just  and  law- 
ful confederacy ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  accused  of  having  broken 
it ;  and  how  far  religion,  which  was  now  split  into  innumerable  sects 
and  parties,  had  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  horrible  mischiefs  and 
dreadful  tragedies  it  had  occasioned,  the  three  distressed  kingdoms  bore 
an  abundant  testimony — that  when  the  late  king  had  almost  subdued  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  England,  and  a  &ction  in  Scotland,  under  colour 
of  the  solemn  league,  had  sent  in  very  powerful  succours  to  their  assis- 
tance, his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  send  him  into  Scotland  clothed 
with  his  commission  and  authority  to  raise  an  army  and  make  a  diver- 
sion to  prevent  if  possible,  these  auxiliary  forces  firom  prosecuting  their 
rebellious  purpose :  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  king's  command  as 
most  just,  and  conceived  himself  bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  obey 
it,  and  that  there  were  many  persons  who  now  heard  him  who  could 
witness  how  he  had  executed  that  commission,  and  his  carriage  and  be- 
haviour during  its  continuance-— that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
greatest  generab  altogether  to  prevent  disorders  in  their  army ;  but  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  could  to  suppress  them,  and  to  punish 
the  disorderly — that  he  had  not  spilt  any  blood,  not  even  that  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies,  but  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  even  in  the  great- 
est heat  of  action  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many  thousands ;  and 
that  as  he  had  first  taken  up  arms  at  the  command  of  the  king,  he  had 
laid  them  down  upon  his  orders,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
and  had  retired  beyond  the  seas.  . 

*'  With  regard  to  his  late  invasion,  he  said,  he  had  undertaken  it  at 
the  command  and  by  the  express  orders  of  the  present  king,  (to  whom 
they  all  owed  duty  and  allegiance,  and  for  whose  long  and  happy  reign 
he  ofiered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prayers,)  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
treaty  which  was  then  begun  betinxt  him  and  them — that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  retire  at  the  call  of  his  majesty ;  and  such  being  his  authority  and 
determination,  he  might  justly  affirm,  that  no  subject  ever  acted  upon 
more  honourable  grounds,  nor  by  a  more  lawful  power  and  authority 
than  he  had  done  in  the  late  expedition. 

«<  Iq  conclusion,  he  called  upon  the  assemblage  to  lay  aside  all  pre- 
judice, private  animosity,  and  desire  of  revenge,  and  to  consider  him^  in 
relation  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  an 
obedient  subject,  in  relation  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  which  he 
had  faithfully  executed.     He  then  put  them  in  mind  of  the  great  obli- 
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gatioDS  which  many  of  ihem  were  under  to  him,  for  having  preserved 
their  lives  and  fortunes  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  power  and  authority, 
had  he  inclined,  of  destroying  both,  and  entreated  them  not  to  judge 
him  rashly,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  and  particularly  by  the  laws  of  the  land — ^that  if  they  should 
refuse  to  do  so,  he  would  appeal  to  the  ju^t  Judge  of  the  world,  who 
would  at  last  judge  them  all,  and  pronounce  a  righteous  sentence."* 

This  speech  was  delivered  without  afTectation  or  embarrassment,  and 
with  such  firmness  and  clearness  of  intonation,  that  according  to  a  cavalier 
historian,  many  persons  present  were  afterwards  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  and  spoke  as  he  had  been  accustomed  when  at  the  head  of  his 
army.f  The  chancellor  replied  to  Montrose,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  furious 
invective,  "punctually  proving  him,  (says  Balfour)  by  his  acts  of  hostility, 
to  be  a  person  most  infamous,  perjured,  treacherous,  and  of  all  that  this 
land  ever  brought  forth,  the  roost  creuell  and  inhumane  butcher  and 
niurtherer  of  his  nationc,  a  sworne  enimy  to  the  covenant  and  peace  of 
his  countrey,  and  one  quhosse  boundlesse  pryde  and  ambition  had  lost 
the  father,  and  by  his  wicked  counsells  done  quhat  in  him  lay  to  distroy 
the  sone  lykwayes.^^ 

Montrose  attempted  to  address  the  court  a  second  time,  but  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  chancellor,  who  ordered  him  to  keep  silence, 
and  to  kneel  down  and  receive  bis  sentence.  The  prisoner  at  once  obey- 
ed, but  remarked,  that  on  falling  on  his  knees,  he  meant  only  to  honour 
the  king  his  master,  and  not  the  parliament  While  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston,  the  clerk-register,  was  reading  the  sentence,  Montrose  kept  his 
countenance  erect  and  displayed  his  usual  firmness  After  the  sentence* 
had  been  read,  the  executioner,  agreeably  to  ancient  practice,  repeated 
the  doom.  Montrose  was  thereupon  carried  back  to  prison,§  there  to 
remain  till  three  o'clock  the  following  day,  the  time  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

The  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  voice  of  religion,  now  demanded  that 
tlie  unfortunate  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  spend  the  short  time  he  had  . 
to  live,  in  those  solemn  preparations  for  death,  enjoined  by  religion,  in 
privacy  and  without  molestation ;  but  it  was  his  fate  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  in  whose  breasts  such  feelings  had  no  place,  and  whose  religion  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  stern  and  gloomy  fanaticism,  to  which  charity  was  an 
entire  stranger.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Montrose  returned  to  prison, 
than  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  submit  to  the  kirk,  no  doubt  considering  the  conversion  of  such  an  . 
extraordinary  malignant  as  Montrose,  as  a  theological  achievement  of 
the  first  importance.  To  subdue  his  obstinacy,  they  magnified  the  power 
of  the  keys,  which  they  said  had  been  committed  to  them,  and  informed 
him  that  unless  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  kirk  and  obtained  a  re- 
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lease  from  the  senieDoe  of  ezcommunicatioD  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him,  he  would  be  eternally  damned.  But  Montrose,  regardless 
of  their  threats  and  denunciations,  renuuned  inflexible.  Besides  the 
minuters,  he  was  frequently  waited  upon  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  parliament  for  the  great  honour  they  had  decreed 
him, — that  he  was  prouder  to  have  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the 
prison,  than  if  they  had  decreed  a  golden  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in 
the  market-place,  or  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber,— ^that  so  far  from  grieving  for  the  mutilation  which  his  body 
was  about  to  undergo,  he  was  happy  that  the  parliament  had  taken  sudi 
an  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  memory  of  his  loyalty,  b/ trans- 
mitting such  proofii  of  them  to  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  he  only  wished  that  he  had  flesh  enough  to  have  sent  a  piece  to 
every  city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  his  unshaken  love  and 
fidelity  to  his  king  and  country.*  But  annoying  as  the  visits  oi 
the  ministers  and  magistrates  undoubtedly  were,  Montrose  was  still  far- 
ther doomed  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  placed  under  the  more 
immediate  charge  of  Major  Weir,  who  afterwards  obtained  an  infamous 
notoriety  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  This  incestuous  wretch, 
who  laid  claim  to  superior  godliness,  and  who  pretended  to  be  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of  which  he  gave  proo&  by  many  extemporary 
eflusions,  gave  Montrose  great  uneasiness  by  smoking  tobacco,  to  the 
smell  of  which,  Montrose  had,  like  Charles  I.,  a  particular  aversion. 

During  the  night,  when  free  firom  the  intrusion  of  the  ministers, 
Montrose  occupied  himself  in  prayer  and  mental  devotion,  and  even 
found  lebure  to  gratify  his  poetic  taste,  by  composing  the  following  lines 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  window  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. 

IM  them  bestow  on  every  liith  a  limb, 

Then  open  all  my  Teinei  that  I  may  swim 

To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake, 

Then  plaoe  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  itake ; 

Scatter  my  aihes,  itrow  them  in  the  air. 

Lord,  dnoe  thou  knoweit  where  all  these  atoms  are^ 

I*m  hopefid  thou'lt  reooTer  onoe  my  duet, 

And  confident  thou'lt  raiie  me  with  the  Just. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  city  of  Edmburgh  was  put  into  a  state  of  commotion  by  the 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  which  was  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  sound  attracted  the  notice  of  Montrose,  who  inquired  at  the 
captain  of  the  guard  the  cause  of  it.  The  oflicer  told  him  that  the  par- 
liament, dreading  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  by  the  mob,  under 
the  Infiuence  of  the  malignants,  to  rescue  him,  had  given  orders  to  call 
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out  the  Boldien  and  citizens  to  arms.  ,**Do  I,**  said  the  marquis, 
*'  who  fras  such  a  terror  to  these  good  men,  ivhen  alire,  continue  still  so 
formidable  to  them,  now  that  I  am  about  to  die?  But  let  them  look  to 
themselves ;  ibr  even  after  I  am  dead,  I  will  be  continually  present  to 
their  wicked  consciences,  and  become  more  formidable  to  them  than 
while  I  was  alive." 

After  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  Montrose  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  toilet,  to  which  he  paid  particular  attention.  While  in 
the  act  of  combing  his  liair,  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Archibald  Johnston, 
the  clerk-register,  one  of  his  most  inveterate  foes,  who  made  some  im« 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  impropriety,  as  he  thought,  of  a  person  in  the 
dreadfiil  situation  of  the  marquis,  occupying  some  of  the  precious  mo- 
ments he  had  yet  to  live  in  frivolous  attentions  to  his  person.  The  mar- 
quis, who  knew  well  the  character  of  this  morose  man,  thus  addressed 
him  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  ''  While  my  head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress 
and  adorn  it ;  but  to-morrow,  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat  it 
as  you  please.*' 

About  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  execution,  Montrose  was 
waited  upon  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who  saw  him  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  execution  on  the  same  vehicle  on  which  he  had  been  carried 
into  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  dress  which  he  wore  on  that  occasion, 
he  was  now  habited  in  a  superb  scarlet  cloak,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  lace,  which  his  friends  had  provided  him  with.  Long  before  his 
removal  from  prison,  an  immense  assemblage  of  persons  had  congregated 
around  the  place  of  execution  in  the  High-street,  all  of  whom  were 
deeply  affected  on  Montrose's  appearance-  As  he  proceeded  along,  he 
had,  says  Wishart,  "  such  a  grand  air,  and  so  much  beauty,  majesty, 
and  gravity  appeared  in  his  countenance,  as  shocked  the  whole  city  at 
the  cruelty  that  was  designed  him  ;  and  extorted  even  from  his  enemies 
this  unwilling  confession,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  and  ele- 
vated soul,  and  of  the  most  unshaken  constancy  and  resolution  that  the 
age  had  produced." 

It  had  always  been  the  uniform  practice  in  Scotland  to  permit  all  per- 
sons about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  to  address  the  assembled 
spectators,  and  on  mounting  the  scaffold  Montrose  was  proceeding  to 
avail  himself  of  this  privilege  ;  but  the  magistrates,  who  probably  had 
received  their  instructions  from  the  parliament,  refused  to  allow  ^im  to 
harangue  the  multitude.  His  friends,  however,  anticipating  this,  had 
hired  a  young  man,  skilled  in  stenography,  who,  having  stationed  him- 
self  near  the  scaffold,  was  enabled  to  take  down  the  substance  of  some 
observations  which  Montrose  was  permitted  to  make  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  by  some  persons  who  surrounded  him. 

He  began  by  remarking  that  he  would  consider  it  extremely  hard  in- 
deed if  the  mode  of  his  death  should  be  esteemed  any  reflection  upon 
him,  or  prove  offensive  to  any  good  Christian,  seeing  that  such  occur- 
rences often  happened  to  the  good,  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  often 
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to  tbe  wicked  at  the  hands  of  the  good — and  that  just  men  sometimes 
perish  in  their  righteousness,  while  wicked  men  prosper  in  their  villanies. 
That  hcy  therefore,  expected  that  those  who  knew  him  well  would  not 
esteem  him  the  less  for  his  present  sufferings,  especially  as  many  greater 
and  more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  the  same  untimely  and 
disgraceful  fiite.  Yet,  that  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  all  the 
judgments  of  God  were  just,  and  that  the  punishment  he  was  about  to 
suffer  was  very  deservedly  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  many  private  sins 
he  had  committed,  and  he  therefore  willingly  submitted  to  it ; — that  he 
freely  pardoned  and  forgave  hu  enemies,  whom  he  reckoned  but  the 
instruments  of  the  Divine  will,  and  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  them, 
although  they  had  oppressed  the  poor,  and  perverted  judgment  and 
justice. 

That  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  he  had  undertaken  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  just  commands 
of  his  sovereign,  when  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  by  his  rebellious 
subjects,  who  had  risen  up  in  arms  against  him — ^that  his  principal  study 
had  always  been  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king,  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  those  of  his  own  country ;  and 
that,  in  neither  of  th^se  respects,  had  he  transgressed  against  men,  but 
against  God  alone,  with  whom  he  expected  to  find  abundant  mercy,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  which,  he  was  ready  to  approach  the  eternal  throne 
without  terror — that  he  could  not  pretend  to  foretell  what  might  happen, 
or  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence  ;  but  he  prayed  to  God 
that  the  indignities  and  cruelties  which  he  was  that  day  to  suffer  might 
not  be  a  prelude  of  still  greater  miseries  which  would  befal  his  afflicted 
country,  which  was  &st  hastening  to  ruin. 

That  with  regard  to  the  grievous  cojisure  of  the  church,  which  he 
was  sorry  some  good  people  thought  it  a  crime  in  him  to  die  under,  he 
observed,  that  he  did  not  incur  it  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  to  hu  lawful  prince,  for  the  security  of  religion, 
and  the  preservation  of  his  sacred  person  and  royal  authority — that  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  so  rashly  laid  upon  him  by  the  clergy,  gave 
him  much  concern,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  it, 
so  far  as  that  could  be  done,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  without 
hurting  his  conscience  or  allegiance,  which,  if  they  refused,  he  appealed 
to  God,  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world,  who,  ere  long,  was  to  be  his 
impartial  judge  and  gracious  redeemer. 

In  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  some  persons  who  had  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  marquis's  character  and  reputation  by  spreading  a  report 
that  he  had  laid  the  whole  blame  of  what  he  had  done  upon  the  king  and 
his  royal  father,  he  observed  that  such  a  thought  had  never  for  once 
entered  into  his  breast — that  the  late  king  had  lived  a  saint  and  died  a 
martyr,  and  he  prayed  to  God,  that  as  his  own  fute  was  not  unlike  his,  so 
his  death  might  be  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  piety  and  resignation ; 
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for  if  fie  ronld  wish  hu  soul  in  another  man's  stead,  or  to  be  conjoined 
with  it  in  the  same  condition  after  this  life,  it  would  be  his  alone. 

He  then  requested  that  the  people  would  judge  charitably  of  him 
and  his  actions,  without  prejudice  and  without  passion.  He  desired  the 
prayers  of  all  good  men  for  his  soul ;  for  his  part,  he  said  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  them  all ;  and  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  submission  and 
humility,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God,  which  had  been 
so  long  awakened,  and  which  was  still  impending  over  his  afflicted  country 
— ^that  his  enemies  were  at  liberty  to  exult  and  triumph  orer  the  perishing 
remains  of  his  body,  but  the  utmost  indignities  tliey  could  inflict  should 
never  prevail  on  him,  now  at  his  death,  to  swerve  from  that  duty  and 
reverence  to  Grod,  and  obedience  and  respect  to  the  king,  which  he  had 
manifested  all  his  life  long.  '*  I  can  say  no  more  (concluded  the  mar- 
quis), but  remit  myself  to  your  charity,  and  I  desire  your  prayers. 
You  that  are  scandaJized  at  me,  give  me  your  charity ;  I  shall  pray  for 
you  all.  I  leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  service  to  my  prince,  my  good- 
will to  my  friends,  and  my  name  in  charity  to  you  all.  I  might  say 
more,  but  I  have  exonered  my  conscience ;  the  rest  I  leave  to  God's 
mercy."* 

A  party  of  ministers  who  occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  scaffold  now 
attempted,  partly  by  ])er8uasion  and  partly  by  threats,  to  induce  Mon- 
trose to  yield  to  the  kirk  by  acknowledging  his  own  criminality ;  but  he 
denied  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and,  of  course,  refused  to  accept  of  a  reconciliation  upon  such  terms. 
Finding  him  inflexible,  they  refused  to  pray  for  him  as  he  desired,  observ- 
ing, that  no  prayers  could  be  of  any  avail  to  a  man  who  was  an  outcast 
from  the  church  of  God.  Being  desired  to  pray  by  himself  apart,  he  told 
them  that  if  they  would  not  permit  the  people  to  join  with  him,  his  pray- 
ers alone  and  separately  before  so  large  an  assembly  would  perhaps  be 
offensive  both  to  them  and  him — that  he  had  already  poured  out  his 
soul  before  God,  who  knew  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  had  committed 
his  spirit  He  then  shut  his  eyes,  and  holding  bis  hat  before  his  face 
with  his  left  hand,  he  raised  his  right  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  in  which 
posture  he  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  silent  and  fervent 
prayer. 

As  the  fatal  hour  was  fest  approaching  when  this  unfortunate  noble* 
man  was  to  bid  a  last  and  eternal  adieu  to  sublunary  things,  he  desired 
the  executioner  to  hasten  his  preparations.  This  hated  functionary,  ac- 
cordingly, brought  the  book  of  Montrose's  wars,  and  his  late  declara- 
tion, which,  by  the  sentence,  were  ordered  to  be  tied  round  his  neck 
with  a  cord.  Montrose  himself  assisted  in  carrying  this  part  of  his  sen- 
tence into  execution,  and  while  the  operation  was  performing,  good- 
hnmouredly  remarked,  that  he  considered  himself  as  much  honoured 
then  by  having  such  tokens  of  his  loyalty  attached  to  his  person  as  ho 

*  Wishartt  p.  S99,     BHifour,  rol  It.  p.  28. 
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had  been  when  hb  majesty  had  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  gar* 
ter.» 

Hitherto,  Montrose  had  remained  uncovered ;  but»  before  ascending 
the  ladder  which  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  gibbet,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  scaffold,  he  requested  per- 
mission to  put  on  his  hat  This  request  was,  however,  refused.  He 
then  asked  leave  to  keep  on  his  cloak ;  but  this  fiivour  was  also  deoied 
him.  Irritated,  probably  at  these  refusals,  he  appears  for  a  moment 
to  have  lost  his  usual  equanimity  of  temper,  and  when  orders  were  given 
to  pinion  his  arms,  he  told  the  magistrates  that  if  they  could  invent  any 
further  marks  of  ignominy,  he  was  ready  to  endure  them  all  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  .which  he  ascended  with  aston- 
ishing firmness,  Montrose  asked  the  executioner  how  long  his  body  was 
to  be  suspended  to  the  gibbet  ^  Three  hours''  was  the  answer.  He 
then  presented  the  executioner  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  gold,  told 
him  he  freely  forgave  him  for  the  part  he  acted,  and  instructed  him  to 
throw  him  off  as  soon  as  he  observed  him  uplifting  his  hands.  The  exe- 
cutioner watched  the  fotal  signal  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  when  the 
noble  victim  raised  his  hands,  the  ill-fated  functionary  obeyed  the  man- 
date, and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  by  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feeling  of 
horror  seiied  the  assembled  multitude,  who  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion by  a  general  groan.  Among  the  spectators  were  many  persons  who 
had  indulged  during  the  day  in  bitter  invectives  against  Montrose,  but 
whose  feelings  were  so  overpowered  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  his  death 
that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears.t  Even  the  hard-hearted  Ar- 
gyle,  who  displayed,  for  once,  at  least,  some  good  feeling,  by  absenting 
himself  from  the  execution,  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  hearing  of 
Montrose's  death,  but  if  a  cavalier  writer  is  to  be  believed,  his  son, 
Lord  Lome,  disgraced  himself  by  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity.!]: 

•  Wlihart,  p.  4Qa         f  MoiitroM  Redlvtviu. 

I  "'Til  nld  that  ArgyWa  exprtMlou  had  lomathing  of  grief  in  them,  and  did  like- 
wiia  weep  at  tha  rahaarial  of  his  death,  (for  he  was  not  preaent  at  the  ezecuUon. )  Howao- 
ever,  they  were  by  many  called  crooodilea'  teari^  bow  worthily  I  leaTo  to  othera  Judg- 
ment But  1  am  anre  there  did  in  hie  eon.  Lord  Lome,  appear  no  inch  lign,  who 
neither  had  ao  much  tandemeie  of  heart  as  to  be  sorry,  nor  so  much  paternal  wit  aa  to 
diasemble^  whe^  entertaining  his  new  bride  (the  earl  of  Moray's  daughter)  with  this 
spectacle,  mocked  and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping  assembly  ;  and,  staying  af- 
terwards to  see  him  hewn  in  pieces,  triumphed  at  every  strolce  whteh  was  bestowed  upon 
his  mangled  body.**  Montrose  aedivirui^  edition  of  1058.  Note  to  Wishart'a  Memoiny 
p.  401. 

The  dismembered  portions  of  Montrose's  body  were  disposed  of  in  terms  of  the  sen- 
tence. Lady  Napier,  the  wife  of  Montrose's  esteemed  friend  and  ratotion,  being  de- 
sirous of  procuring  his  heart,  employed  some  adventurous  persons  to  obtain  It  for  her* 
They  aoeomplished  this  object  on  the  second  day  after  the  execution,  and  were  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  her  ladyship.  The  heart  was  embalmed  by  a  surgeon,  and  after 
being  enshrined  In  a  rich  gold  urn,  waa  aent  by  her  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis^  then 
in  Flanders.  The  fhmily  of  Napier  possess  a  portrait  of  Lady  Napier,  In  which  there 
IS  a  representation  of  the  um.— Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  note,  p.  125 ; 
edited  by  C  K.  Siiurpe,  fisqnire. 
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Thus  died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  James  Graham,  marquis 
of  Montrose,  who  had  acquired  during  a  short  career  of  military 
glory  greater,  reputation  than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  com* 
mander  in  ancient  or  modem  times  within  the  same  compass  ol 
time.  That  partisans  may  have  exaggerated  his  actions,  and  ex- 
tolled his  character  too  highly,  may  be  fiuriy  admitted ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Montrose  was  really  a  great  commander,  and  that  there 
were  noble  and  generous  traits  about  him  which  indicated  a  high  and 
cultivated  mind,  hr  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  howevei 
much  the  military  exploits  of  Montrose  may  be  admired,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  his  sword  was  drawn  against  his  own  countrymen  in 
their  struggles  against  arbitrary  power,  and  that  although  there  was  much 
to  condemn  in  Uie  conduct  of  the  covenanters,  subsequent  events,  in  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  showed  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the 
dread  which  they  entertained  of  the  extinction  of  their  religious  liberties, 
bad  Charles  the  First  succeeded  in  his  designs. 

Among  Montrose's  officers  five  of  the  most  distinguished  were  select- 
ed for  execution,  all  of  whom  perished  under  *  the  Maiden,'  a  species 
of  the  guillotine,  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Morton,  to 
which  he  himself  became  the  first  victim.  The  officers  who  suffered 
were,  Sir  John  Hurry,*  Captain  Spottiswood,  younger  of  Dairsie,  Sir 
Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  Colonel  William  Sibbald,  and  Captain  Char- 
teris,  a  cadet  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Amisfield.  All  these  met  death 
with  extraordinary  fortitude.  Sir  Francis  Hay,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
**  and  therefore,  (as  a  cavalier  historian  quaintly  observes)  not  coming 
within  the  compass  of  the  ministers'  prayers,"!  displayed  in  particular 
an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  name  and  fiimily.^     After  a  witty  metapho- 

Aftar  the  RMtoralloii,  the  trnnk  wai  diiinterred,  and  the  other  remaini  oollected,  and 
on  lllh  "MAjt  1661,  were  depoeited  with  great  eolemnlty  by  order  of  Charles  IL,  in  the 
Ihmily  aide  in  St  GlUtf  chareh.  The  remains  of  Sir  Vrandi  Hay  of  DalgeUy  were 
honoured  with  a  tImUar  mark  of  reipeot  on  the  lame  day.  For  an  aoeount  of  the  oere- 
monlal,  see  Noe.  t7  and  18  of  the  Appendix  to  Wishart't  M erooin. 

•  Harry  was  at  Arrt  oondemned  by  the  parliament  to  perpetnal  banishment.  **  but 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  voted  he  shoald  die,  and  thereupon  sent  ther  moderator, 
with  other  two  of  their  number,  to  the  parliament  house,  who  very  saueiUy,  in  face  of 
that  great  and  honoarable  court,  (if  it  hid  not  been  then  a  body  without  a  head)  toM  the 
president  and  chancellor  that  the  parliament  had  granted  life  to  a  man  whom  the  law 
had  appointed  for  death,  being  a  man  of  blood,  (citing  these  words  of  our  Messed  Sa- 
viour to  Peter--<  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;')  whereas,  it 
was  very  welll  knoune,  all  the  blood  that  that  unfortunate  gentleman  had  shed  In  Scot, 
land  was  in  ther  qoarrell  and  defence,  being  but  then  engaged  in  his  master^  service, 
when  ho  was  Uken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  the  kirk's  Instigatione. 

*•  The  parliament  was  sae  farre  from  rebuking  ther  bold  intruder!,  or  resenting  thoee 
acts  of  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  now  quyte  bstyde  ther  master's  oommlsrfone,  as  they 
will  have  it  underrtood,  and  ther  owne  solemne  professione  not  to  meddle  in  secular  af- 
fairs, that  they  rescinded  their  former  act,  and  passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him, 
hereby  Imitating  ther  dear  brethren,  the  parliament  of  England,  in  the  caice  of  the 
Hethama."— Memoirs  of  the  SomerviUe  Family. 

f  Wishart,  p.  412. 

t  *  His  constancy  at  death  show  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  la  order  to  hie  aHo- 
gianee  and  Majesty's  service^  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who  threatened  him  with  their 
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rical  allusion  to  ^^tbe  Maiden,"  he  kissed  the  fatal  instrument,  and 
kneeling  down,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Colonel  Sibbald  exhibited 
a  surprising  gaiety,  and,  '*  with  an  undaunted  behaviour,  marched  up 
to  the  block,  as  if  he  had  been  to  act  the  part  of  a  gallant  in  a  play."* 
An  instance  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  such  melancholy  scenes 
were  witnessed,  even  by  those  who  considered  themselves  the  minbters 
*  of  the  gospel,  occurred  on  the  present  as  on  former  occasions.  Captain 
Spottiswood,  grandson  of  the  archbishop  of  that  name,  having  on  his 
knees,  said  the  following  prayer : — **  O  Lord,  who  hath  been  graciously 
pleased  to  bring  me  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  trust  at  this 
time  you  will  waft  me  over  this  sea  of  blood  to  my  heavenly  Canaan  ;" 
was  rebuked  by  a  minister  who  was  near  him  in  the  following 
words  :-*<<Take  tent,  (heed)  take  tent,  sir,  that  you  drown  not  by  the 
gate  I"  (way.)  Spottiswood  replied  with  great  modesty  that  **  he  hoped 
he  was  no  Egyptian,"  an  answer  which  forced  the  base  intruder  to  retire 
among  the  crowd  to  conceal  his  shame. 

The  execution  of  Captain  Charteris,  (the  last  who  suffered)  was  a 
source  of  melancholy  regret  to  his  friends,  and  of  triumph  to  the  minb- 
ters. He  was  a  man  of  a  determined  mind ;  but  hb  health  being  much 
impaired  by  wounds  which  he  had  received,  he  had  not  firmness  to  resbt 
the  importunities  of  hb  friends,  who,  as  a  means  of  saving  hb  life,  as 
they  thought,  prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  make  a  public  declaration 
of  hb  errors.  Thb  unhappy  man,  accordingly,  when  on  the  scaffold, 
read  a  long  speech,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  ministers, 
penned  in  a  peculiarly  mournful  strain,  in  which  he  lamented  hb  apos* 
tacy  from  the  covenant,  and  acknowledged  *^  other  things  which  he  had 
vented  to  them  (the  minbters)  in  auricular  confes$ian"f  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  expectations  which  he  and  hb  friends  were  led  to  en- 
tertain that  hb  life  would  be  spared,  he  had  no  sooner  finished  hb 
speech  than  he  was  despatohed. 

Apocryphal  OTComumnkitlfflM,  to  whioh  ho  gavo  bo  more  plaoo  than  our  Saviour  lo  tho 
<ieTU*s  umpuuioni."— RolaUon  of  tbo  Truo  Funarala  of  Iho  Oroat  Lord  MaiquMM  ot 
Montrooo. 

•  WIshart. 

f  Wlabaii,  p.  418*— Tho  praodoa  of  aorieular  ooafoiilon  toomt  to  havo  oxlMid  to  a 
owaMoralilo  oxtMa  amoDf  tho  ooTonantorh  It  la  iliigular  that  had  it  not  boon  for  Iho 
•videnca  of  tho  miniitor  of  OrmiitoiH  to  whom  Iho  nolod  llijor  Weir  had  communicalod 
hia  Morala  in  auricular  confaorioii,  ho  would  not  havo  been  coiiviGted.»See  Amot*< 
Criminal  Triala. 


CHAPTER  UL 

ArriTal  of  ChariM  II.— His  raoepUon— Prepftntiom  of  Uio  EngHah  to  InTftdo  SodIUimI 
—Cromwell  croflnt  the  Tweed— Appeamnoe  of  the  ooantry— ArrlTee  at  Mitfnlbiiivh 
— AtlMkf  the  flooltieh  armj  between  Edinbargh  and  Ldth,  and  repubed—Paifinc 
oCthe  Soottiah  anny— Cromwell  redree  to  Dunbar— Retnme  to  Muaaelbnrgh— Moree 
on  CoUnton— Scota  draw  vp  at  Contorphln»— Cromwell  retnms  to  Muiaelbargh— 
The  Daiifermllne  Declaration— Retraal  of  Cromwell— Battfe  of  Dunbu— Dedara- 
Hon  and  Warning  of  the  Kirk- Flight  of  the  king  from  Perth— Hie  capture— Inanr- 
nclione  In  the  Hlghlandi— Repremed— Prooeedlngi  of  Cromwell— Conduct  of  the 
weatern  army— Defeated  by  i>ambert— Preparations  of  the  Sooto  for  a  new  campaign 
— Maroh  of  Cromwell  towmrds  Stirling— Crosses  the  Forth  al  the  Qneensferry— De- 
feat of  Holbnm— Death  of  the  young  chief  of  Madean— Cromwell  enten  Perth— 
SooUtoh  army  Invades  England— FoUowed  by  Cromwell— Battle  of  Woroeeter— Flight 
ofthekii^ 


Having  arraoged  with  the  commissioneny  the  eonditions  on  which 
he  was  to  ascend  the  Scottisli  throne,  Charles,  with  about  fire  hundred 
attendants,  left  Holland  on  the  second  of  June,  in  some  vesseb  furnished 
him  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  he  was  daily  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  Eng- 
lish cruizers,  arrived  in  the  Moray  frith,  and  disembarked  at  Garmouth, 
a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month. 
Before  landing,  however,  the  covenant  was  presented  to  him  for  signa* 
ture  by  John  Livingston,  a  minister,*  to  which  the  king  readily  adhi- 
bited his  subscription,  but  which  he  had  no  intention  of  observing 
longer  than  suited  his  purpose.  Looking  upon  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  as  his  own  by  hereditary  right— «  right  which  he  had 
never  forfeited,  but  from  the  possession  of  which  the  enemies  of  monar- 
chical government  were  attempting  unjustly  to  exclude  him — ^he  pro- 
bably considered  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  justified 
him  in  pursuing  the  course  he  did,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
inheritance ;  yet,  as  dissimulation  is  never  allowable,  it  would  require 
no  inconsiderable  power  of  casuistry  to  palliate  sufficiently  the  conduct 
of  Charles  on  this  occasion.  The  pariiament  certainly  had  no  right  to 
impose  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  upon  him,  but  having  accepted  it 
without  reservation,  he  was  not  entitled  to  disregard  it  altogether,  fiur  less 
to  allow  it,  as  he  afterwards  did,  to  be  burnt  in  London  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner. 

*  Kirkton't  Hiitory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  ftl. 
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The  news  of  the  king's  arrival  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June.  The  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  event* 
and  the  inhabitants  manifested  their  joy  by  bonfires  and  other  demon- 
strations of  popular  feeling.  The  same  enthusiasm  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  hb  majesty  was  welcomed  with  warm  con- 
gratuhitions  as  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  Falkland,  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  parliament  as  the  place  of  hb  residence.  The 
pleasure  he  received  from  these  plrofessions  of  loyalty  was,  however,  not 
without  alloy,  being  obliged,  at  the  request  of  the  parliament,*  to  dismiss 
firom  his  presence  some  of  his  best  friends,  both  Scots  and  English,  par- 
ticularly the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  other  "  en- 
gagers," who,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  fourth  of  June  against  '*  classed 
delinquents,"  were  debarred  from  returning  to  the  kingdom,  or  remain- 
ing therein,  **  without  the  express  warrant  of  the  estates  of  parliament''* 
Of  the  English  exiles  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  seven 
gentlemen  of  the  household  were  allowed  to  remain  with  him.f  In  fact, 
with  these  exceptions,  every  person  even  suspected  of  being  a  ''  malig- 
nant," was  carefully  excluded  from  the  court,  and  his  majesty  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  the  heads  of  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy.  These  last 
scarcely  ever  left  his  person,  watched  hb  words  and  motions,  and  in- 
flicted upon  him  long  harangues,  in  which  he  was  often  reminded  of  the 
misfortunes  of  hb  family. 

The  rulers  of  the  Englbh  commonwealth,  aware  of  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  going  on  between  the  young  king  and  the  Scots  com- 
missioners in  Holland,  became  apprehensive  of  their  own  stability, 
should  a  union  take  place  between  the  covenanters  and  the  English 
presbyterians,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  they  therefore  re? 
solved  to  invade  Scotland,  and  by  reducing  it  to  their  authority  extin- 
gubh  for  ever  the  hopes  of  the  king  and  hb  party.  Fairfiix  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  Cromwell  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  des- 
tined for  thb  purpose ;  but  as  Fairfiix  considered  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land as  a  violation  of  the  solemn  leagueand  covenant  which  he  had  sworn 
to  observe,  he  refused,  notwithstanding  the  most  uigent  entreaties,  to 
accept  the  command,  which  was  in  consequence  devolved  upon  Crom- 
well. 

The  preparations  making  in  England  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
were  met  with  corresponding  activity  in  Scotland,  the  parliament  of 
which  ordered  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  immediately  raised 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.  The  nominal  command 
of  thb  army  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Leven,  who  had  become  old  and 
infirm ;  but  David  Leslie  hb  relative,  was  in  reality  the  commander. 
The  levies  went  on  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  befi>re  they  were  as- 
sembled Cromwell  crodsed  the  Tweed  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  well  appointed  and  high  dbciplincd 
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troops.  Oo  his  march  from  Berwick  to  Musselburgh  a  scene  of  desoki- 
tion  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Cromwell^  fiir  surpassing  any  thing  he 
had  ever  before  witnessed.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  women  and 
children,  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole  country  ap- 
peared as  one  great  waste  over  which  the  hand  of  the  ruthless  destroye. 
had  exercised  its  ravages.  To  understand  the  cause  of  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention,  that,  with  the  view  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  provisions, 
instructions  had  been  issued  to  lay  waste  the  country  between  Berwick 
and  the  ci^ital ;  to  remove  or  destroy  the  cattle  and  provisions^  and 
that  the  inhabitants  should  retire  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  severest  penalties.  To  induce  them  to  comply  with  this  ferocious 
command,  appalling  statements  of  the  cruelties  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland 
were  industriously  circulated  among  the  people^  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  put  all  the  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to  death,  to  cut 
off  the  right  hands  of  all  the  boys  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  to  bore 
the  breasts  of  all  females  of  age  for  bearing  children,  with  red-hot  irons.* 
Fortunately  for  his  army  Cromwell  had  provided  a  fleet  in  case  of 
exigency,  which  followed  his  course  along  the  coast,  and  supplied  him 
with  provisions. 

The  English  general  continued  his  course  along  the  coast  till  he  ar- 
rived at  Musselburgh,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Here 
he  learnt  that  the  Scots  army,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
had  made  a  deep  entrenchment  in  front  of  their  lines,  along  which  they 
had  erected  several  batteries.  Cromwell  reconnoitered  this  position, 
and  tried  all  his  art  to  induce  the  Scots  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  but  as  Leslie's  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defensive^  and  thus  force 
Cromwell  either  to  attack  him  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  or  to  re- 
treat back  into  England  after  his  supply  of  provisions  should  be  ex- 
hausted, he  kept  his  army  within  their  entrenchments. 

As  CromwdUl  perceived  that  he  would  be  soon  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  position,  or  of  retracing  his  steps 
through  the  ruined  track  over  which  his  army  had  lately  passed,  he 
resolved  upon  an  assault,  and  fixed  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
July  for  advancing  on  the  enemy.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  king,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  eari  of  Eglinton,  but  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
council  and  the  commanders,  visited  the  army  that  very  day.  His  pre- 
sence was  hailed  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers,  who  indulged 
in  copious  libations  to  the  health  of  their  sovereign.  The  soldiers  in 
consequence  neglected  their  duty,  and  great  confusion  prevailed  in  the 
camp  r|-  but  on  the  approach  of  Cromwell  sufficient  order  was  restored, 
and  they  patiently  waited  his  attack.  Having  selected  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position,  near  a  spot  called  the  Quarry  Holes,  about  halfway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  appearing  to  him  the  most  favourable 
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poiDt  for  oommencing  tbe  operations  of  the  day,  Cromwell  led  forward 
bis  army  to  the  assault ;  but  after  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  two  of  his  caunon.  The  regiment  of  Lawers  particular^ 
ly  distinguished  itself  on  this  occasion,  which  not  only  routed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Cromwell's  foot,  but  drove  a  party  of  artillery  from 
the  acyoinbg  hill  at  St  Leonard's  chapel,  where  they  had  planted  some 
cannon  to  play  on  the  Scottish  position.  Under  the  protection  of  a  large 
body  of  horse  the  English  regained  their  cannon ;  but  they  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  and  horses  from  an  mcessant  fire  of  musketry 
kept  up  by  Lawers'  men  from  the  hedges  and  rocks.*  Cromwell 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  thirty-first,  and  would  probably  have  carried 
Leslie^  position  but  for  a  destructive  fire  from  some  batteries  near 
Leith.  While  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  line,  Sir 
James  Haokett,  who  should  have  seconded  David  Leslie,  **  received  a 
great  fright,"  says  Balfour,  and  was  so  alarmed  that  he  scampered  off  at 
full  gallop ;  but  on  the  third  of  August  he  and  Colonel  Scott,  who  appears 
also  to  have  acted  a  cowardly  part,  were  exculpated  by  the  committee, 
^yet  that  (continues  Balfour)  did  little  to  save  their  honour  amongst 
honest  men,  and  soldiours  of  worthe  and  reputatione."f  Cromwell 
retired  to  Musselburgh  in  the  evening,  where  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  hundred  foot,  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Montgomery,  son  of  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  and 
Colonel  Strachan,  which  had  been  despatched  at  an  early  part  of  the  day 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  fidling  on  Cromwell's 
rear.  If  Balfour  is  to  be  credited,  this  party  beat  Cromwell  **  soundlie," 
and  would  have  defeated  his  whole  army  if  they  had  had  an  additional 
force  of  one  thousand  men ;  but  an  English  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
Scots  suffered  severely.;^  According  to  the  first  mentioned  author  the 
English  had  five  colouds  and  five  hundred  men  killed,  while  the  latter 
states  the  loss  of  the  Scots  to  have  been  about  a  hundred  men,  and  a 
large  number  of  prisoners.  On  the  following  day,  Cromwell,  probably 
finding  that  he  had  enough  of  mouths  to  consume  his  provisions,  without 
the  aid  of  prisoners,  offered  to  exchange  all  those  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  sent  the  wounded  Scots  back  to  their  camp. 

These  rencounters,  notwithstanding  the  expectations  of  the  ministers, 
and  the  vaunts  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  their  pretended  suc- 
cesses, inspired  some  of  Leslie's  officers  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the 
prowess  of  Cromwell's  veterans.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  feeling  is 
related  by  Balfour  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  W.  (he  suppresses  the  name) 
who  '*  beinng  commandit  the  nixt  day  (the  day  after  the  last  mentioned 
skirmish)  in  the  morning,  to  marche  out  one  a  partey,  saw  he  could  not 
goe  one  upone  service  untill  he  had  his  brackefiiste.  The  brackefa^^te 
was  delayed  above  4  hours  in  getting  until  the  L.  General  being  privily 
advertissed  by  a  seciett  frind,  that  my  Lord  was  peaceably  myndit  that 

•  Balfour,  vol  It.,  p.  88.  t  Ibid,  p.  m  I  Whitelock. 


moraiDg,  seut  him  ezpresse  orders  not  to  marche,  to  save  his  repatatioo. 
One  this,  the  gallants  of  the  armey  raissed  a  proverbe,  *That  they 
wold  not  goe  out  one  a  partey  until  they  gate  ther  brackefaste*'  "* 

For  several  days  Cromwell  remained  inactive  in  his  camp,  daring 
which  the  parliamentary  committee  subjected  the  Scots  army  to  a  purg- 
ing operation,  which  impaired  its  efficiency,  and,  perhaps,  contributed 
chiefly  to  its  ruin.  As  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  considered 
by  the  covenanters  as  a  sacred  pledge  to  God,  which  no  true  Christian 
could  refuse  to  take,  they  looked  upon  those  who  declined  to  subscribe 
h  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  with  whom  it  would  be  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven  to  associate.  This  principle  had  been  acted  upon  when 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  invaded  England,  and  had  led  to  the  utter  de« 
struction  of  his  army ;  but  such  an  instructive  lesson  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  enthusiasts  who  usurped  the  direction  of  afiairs  in  Scotland  aft 
this  time,  and,  accordingly,  the  ministers  preached  incessantly  against 
the  sinfulness  of  aUowing  malignants  and  the  enemies  of  the  covenant  to 
remain  in  the  army,  and  they  denounced  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  land  and  army  if  such  men  were  suffered  to  remain  among  them. 
A  committee  of  parliament  had  been  appointed  for  purging  the  army, 
which  now  entered  upon  its  task ;  but  before  the  purgation  commenced, 
the  king  received  a  hint,  equivalent  to  a  command,  from  the  heads  of 
the  covenanters  to  retire  to  Dunfermline,  an  order  which  he  obeyed 
'*  sore  against  his  own  mind,**  f  by  taking  his  departure  on  Friday  the 
second  of  August,  after  spending  the  short  space  of  two  hours  at  a  ban- 
quet, which  had  been  provided  for  him  by  the  city  of  Edinbuigh*  No 
sooner  had  the  king  departed  than  the  puiging  process  was  commenced, 
Vid  on  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  days  of  August,  during  which  the 
committee  held  their  sittings,  no  less  than  eighty  officers,  all  men  of 
unquestionable  loyalty,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  common  sol- 
diers, were  eipelled  from  the  army.  % 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell's  army  began  to  be  in  lack  of  provisions, 
but  it  was  immediately  supplied  by  some  English  vessels  which  ar- 
rived at  Dunbar,  whither  Cromwell  retired  with  his  army  on  the  fifth 
of  August  Here  he  found  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  remained  in 
the  town  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Touched  with  commiseration,  he 
generously  distributed  among  them,  on  his  supplies  being  landed,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wheat  and  pease.§ 

While  the  ministers  were  thanking  God  **  for  sending  the  sectarian 
army  (for  so  they  designated  the  independents)  back  the  way  they  came, 
and  flinging  such  a  terrror  into  their  hearts,  as  made  them  fly  when  none 
pursued,**!!  Cromwell  suddenly  re-appeared  at  Musselburgh,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  their  thanksgivings 

Seeing  no  hopes  of  the  Scots  army  leaving  its  entrenchments,  and 
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afraid  that  farther  delay  might  be  injurious  to  hiin»  Cromwell  made  a 
moYement  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  to  the  west,  as  fiir  as  the  Tillage  ol 
Colinton,  three  miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  posted  the 
main  body  of  his  army.  The  Scottish  General  thinking  that  Cromwell 
had  an  intention  of  attacking  him  in  his  rear,  rabed  his  camp  and  marched 
towards  Corstorphine,  about  two  miles  north  from  Colinton,  where  he 
drew  out  his  army.  Both  armies  surveyed  each  other  for  several  days, 
but  neither  attempted  to  bring  the  other  to  action.  As  he  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  attack 
his  opponents  with  any  probability  of  success,  Cromwell  again  returned 
to  Musselburgh  with  his  army  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  might  not  be 
harassed  in  his  march  by  the  covenanters,  who  never  fought  but  on 
the  defensive  on  that  day. 

Although  the  king  before  his  landing  had  subscribed  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  although  they  had  purged  the  army  to  their 
heart's  content,  still  Argyle  and  his  party  were  not  satisfied,  and  they, 
therefore,  required  his  majesty  to  subscribe  a  declaration  "  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  honest  men,"  to  the  effect  after-mentioned.  A  copy  of  the 
proposed  declaration  had  been  put  into  the  king's  hands  by  the  marquis 
of  Argyle  on  his  departure  from  the  army,  and  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
commissioners  from  the  committees  of  the  army  and  the  kirk  arrived 
at  Dunfermline  to  require  his  subscription  to  the  declaration ;  but  as 
the  declaration  contained  several  things  offensive  to  his  feelings,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  sign  it 

The  commissioners  having  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  reported  pro- 
gress, the  coDunission  of  the  general  assembly  met  in  the  west  kirk  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  and  drew  up  a  declaration,  setting  forth  that  as  there 
might  be  just  ground  of  stumbling,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  refusal  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  and  considering  his  former  car- 
riage and  resolutions  for  the  future  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
the  enemies  and  friends  thereof,  they  therefore  declared  that  the  kirk  and 
kingdom  ought  not  to  own  nor  espouse  any  malignant  parties'  quarrel  or 
interest ;  but  that  they  fought  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and 
principles,  and  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as 
they  had  done  for  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  therefore  they  disclaimed 
all  the  sin  and  the  guilt  of  the  king,  and  of  his  house,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  acknowledge  him  or  his  interest  in  any  way,  but  in 
subordination  to  God,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  aimed  and  prosecuted  the 
cause  of  God,  and  disclaimed  his  and  his  Other's  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  to  the  covenant,  and  likewise  all  the  enemies  thereof, 
and  that  they  would  with  convenient  speed  take  into  consideration  the 
papers  lately  sent  to  them  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  the  folsehoods  therein  contained,  especially  in  those  things 
in  which  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  sectarian  party  was  misstated 
as  if  they  owned  the  late  king's  proceedings. 

Thb  extraordinary  declaration  having  received  the  approbation  of  the 


eommittee  of  estates*  was  forwarded  to  the  king,  but  before  its  arrivai 
he  had  held  a  council  at  Dunfermline  to  consult  upon  the  propriety  ol 
subscribing  the  declaration.  Among  those  present  were  Argyle,  Lothian, 
Eglinton»  Tweeddale,  and  Lorn,  who  advised  hb  majesty  to  sign  the 
ungracious  document,  which  they  considered  necessary  to  counteract 
the  insidious  and  unjust  accusations  of  Cromwell,  who  had  openly 
charged  the  leading  Presbyterians  with  the  odious  crime  of  aiding  and 
abetting  the  cause  of  the  malignauta.  His  mijesty  yielded  to  this 
advice ;  but  before  putting  his  name  to  it  he  sent  for  two  of  the  leading 
ministers  (Dickson  and  Gillespie)  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  them 
some  modification  in  the  language  used  respecting  his  fiithen  After 
considerable  altercation,  some  alterations  agreeable  to  his  majesty  were 
admitted.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  subscribed  the  declaration  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  and  the  other  declaration  of  the  commission  of  the 
kirk  was  in  consequence  rescinded. 

The  "  Heads  of  the  Declaration"  which  his  majesty  subscribed,  were 
to  this  effect: — 

That  though  his  majesty,  as  a  dutiful  son,  was  obliged  to  honour  the 
memory  of  his  royal  father,  and  to  have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his 
mother,  yet  he  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afBicted  in  spirit 
before  God  because  of  his  father  s  opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lord's  people  had  been  shed  in  these  kingdoms,  and  for  the  idolatry 
of  his  mother,  the  toleration  whereof  in  the  king's  house,  as  it  was 
matter  of  great  humbling  to  all  the  Protestant  churches,  so  could  it  nol 
be  but  a  high  provocation  against  him  who  Is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fothers  upon  the  children.  That  he  had  not  subscribed  the 
covenant  from  any  sinister  intention  and  crooked  design,  but  sincerely, 
and  that  he  would  have  no  friends  or  enemies  but  those  of  the  covenant, 
requiring  all  to  lay  down  their  enmity  against  the  cause  and  people  of 
God — that  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  Irish  should  be  void-^that 
no  merchants  following  their  business  should  be  interrupted  on  the  seas 
by  the  commissions  which  he  had  issued ;  and  though  he  desired  to 
construe  fovourably  the  Intentions  of  those  (in  reference  to  him)  that 
opposed  the  covenant,  yet  he  would  not  give  a  commission  to  any  such 
until  they  took  the  covenant,  and  gave  evidence  of  their  integrity,  &c 

That  he  would  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  good  English  and  Irish 
subjects,  and  if  the  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  fVeedom,  should 
require  him  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  two  kingdoms,  he  would 
not  only  adopt  them  without  alteration,  but  do  what  was  necessary  for 
prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  especially  in  reforming  the 
church  of  England  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vines, that  the  church  of  England  so  reformed  might  enjoy  full  liberty 
and  freedom ;  that  he  would  consent  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  in  favour 
of  all  persons  laying  down  their  arms,  except  the  chief  obstructers  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  the  authors  of  the  change  of  government, 
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and  the  murderers  of  hU  royal  father,  tm  they  should  bo  selected  by  the 
houses  of  parliaiuent.  And  as  "  the  sectaries"  had  invaded  Scotland, 
his  majesty  desired  and  expected  that  the  well-affected  in  England 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  promote  the  covenant,  and  establish  the 
ancient  government,  &c* 

Although  every  sober  and  judicious  person  must  have  perceived  that 
there  was  little  probability  that  such  a  declaration  would  be  regarded 
by  the  young  monarch  when  released  from  his  trammels,  yet  so  greatly 
unportant  was  his  miyesty's  subscription  to  the  instrument  considered 
by  the  covenanters,  that  they  hailed  it  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of 
joy  and  gratitude ;  and  the  ministers  who,  only  two  days  before,  had  de- 
nounced the  king  from  the  pulpits  as  the  root  of  malignancy,  and  a  hy- 
pocrite, who  had  shown,  by  his  refusal  to  sign  the  declaration,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  keep  the  covenant,  were  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
The  army,  excited  by  the  harangues  of  the  ministers  during  a  fiist, 
which  they  proclaimed  to  appease  the  anger  of  heaven  for  the  sins  of 
the  king  and  his  fiither,  longed  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  it  required  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  General  Leslie  to  restrain  them  from 
leaving  their  lines  and  rushing  upon  the  *'  sectaries ;"  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  covenanters,  their  wish  was  soon  to  be  gratified. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters  were  actuated 
by  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  ministers  and  the  common  soldiers,  or 
that  the  generab  of  the  army  were  very  sanguine  of  success.  They 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  composition  of  Cromwell's  veteran  host,  to 
suppose  that  their  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  though  numerically  su- 
perior, could  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  ;  and  hence  they  deemed 
it  a  wise  course  of  policy  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  harass  them 
by  a  desultory  warfare  as  occasion  offered.  This  system  had  been  so 
successfiil  as  to  embarrass  Cromwell  greatly,  and  to  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  a  retreat  into  England,  a  resolution  which  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  more  speedily,  perhaps,  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done  in 
consequence  of  extensive  sickness  in  his  army.  No  indications  of  any 
movement  had  appeared  up  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  as  on  that 
day  tlie  committee  of  estates  adjourned  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
was  to  have  then  assembled,  till  the  tenth  day  of  September,  ''  in  respecte 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  armey  of  sectaries  and  blasphemers  have 
invadit  this  kingdome,  and  are  now  laying  within  the  bosome  thereof."! 

On  the  following  day,  however,  Cromwell  collected  his  army  at  Mus- 
selburgh, and  having  put  all  his  sick  on  board  his  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
adjoining  bay,  he  gave  orders  to  hb  army  to  march  next  morning  to 
Haddington,  and  thence  to  Dunbar.  He  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
che  consent  of  the  committee  of  estates  to  retire  without  molestation, 
promising  never  again  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  but  they 
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refused  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  as  they  considered  that  they  would  be 
able  to  cut  off  bis  retreat  and  compel  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Next  morning,  being  the  thirty-first  of  August,  Cromweirs  army  was 
in  full  retreat  towards  Haddington.  The  Scots  army  followed  in  close 
pursuit,  but  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Scots  and  Cromwell's  rear,  nothing  important  took 
place.  Cromwell  halted  during  the  night  at  Haddington,  and  offered  bat- 
tle next  day ;  but  as  the  Scots  declined,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Dun- 
bar, which  he  reached  in  the  evening.  With  the  intention  of  cutting 
off  his  retreat,  Leslie  drew  off  his  army  to  the  south  towards  the  heights 
of  Lammermuir,  and  took  up  a  position  on  Doon  hill.  Having  at  the 
same  time  secured  an  important  pass  called  the  Peaths,  through  which 
Cromwell  had  necessarily  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Berwick,  the  situation 
of  Cromwell  became  extremely  critical,  as  he  had  no  chance  of  escape 
but  by  cutting  his  way  through  the  Scots  army,  which  had  now  com- 
pletely placed  itself  on  his  line  of  retreat.  Cromwell  perceived  the 
danger  of  bis  situation,  but  he  was  too  much  of  an  enthusiast  to  give 
way  to  despair ;  he  deliberately,  and  within  view  of  the  enemy,  shipped 
off  the  remainder  of  his  sick  at  Dunbar,  on  the  second  of  September, 
intending,  should  providence  not  directly  interpose  in  his  behalf,  to  put 
his  foot  also  on  board,  and  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  Scots  army.*  But  as,  in  an  affair  of  such  importance,  no- 
thing could  be  done  without  prayer,  he  directed  his  men  to  "  seek  the 
Lord  for  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation.**!  A  part  of  the  day  was 
accordingly  spent  in  prayer,  and  at  the  conclusion,  Cromwell  declared, 
that  while  he  prayed  he  felt  an  enlargement  of  heart  and  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  assured  him  that  God  had  hearkened  to  their 
prayers4 

While  Cromwell  and  his  men  were  employed  in  their  devotional 
exercises,  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Scottish  commander  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  crisis.  As  Leslie 
considered  himself  perfectly  secure  in  his  position,  which  could  not  be 
assailed  by  the  enemy  without  evident  risk  of  a  defeat,  and  as  he  was 
apprehensive  of  a  most  formidable  and  desperate  resistance  should  he 
venture  to  attack  the  brave  and  enthusiastic  independents,  who  were 
drawn  out  within  two  miles  of  his  camp  ;  he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  tho 
Scottish  army  should  not  only  remain  in  its  position,  but  that  Cromwell 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  England  on  certain  easy  conditions. 
The  officers  of  the  army  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  general,  but  this 
opinion  was  overruled  by  the  committees  of  the  estates  and  kirk,  who, 
anxious  to  secure  their  prey,  lest  by  any  possibility  it  might  escape, 
insisted  that  the  army  should  descend  from  the  heights  and.  attack  the 
**  army  of  sectaries  and  blasphemers,**  which  they  fully  expected  the 
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Lord  would  deliver  into  tlieir  hands;  an  event  which  they  .probably 
looked  for  with  the  greater  confidence  from  a  meteor  having  been  ob- 
served, on  the  night  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  coming  out  of  tlie  north 
and  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  which  appeared  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  in  the  shape  of  *'  a  fiery-forked 
sword,"*  an  appearance  which  was  doubtless  looked  upon  by  the  cove- 
nanters as  a  &vourable  omen. 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  committees  to  attack  Cromwell 
early  the  following  morning,  Leslie  drew  down  his  men  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  of  September  firom  the  heights  which  they 
occupied  to  the  level  ground  below,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  ready 
to  commence  the  attack  before  the  enemy  should  be  fully  on  their 
guard.  But  nothing  could  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Cromwell, 
who,  though  pondering  with  solicitude  upon  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation, was  not  inattentive  to  the  enemy,  whose  motions  he  personally 
watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  assiduity.  During  the  evening 
in  question  he  perambulated  the  gardens  adjoining  Broxmouth-house, 
a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  near  Dunbar,  surveying  the  Scottish 
army,  but  could  observe  no  indications  of  any  movement.  He  was 
about  retiring  for  the  night,  when  looking  through  his  glass  for 
the  last  time  that  evening,  he  perceived,  to  his  infinite  joy,  the 
Scottish  army  in  motion  down  the  hill.  The  object  of  this  movement  at 
once  occurred  to  him,  and  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed, 
"  they  are  coming  down,  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands.** 
The  same  feeling  was  communicated  by  Cromwell  to  his  soldiers,  to 
whom,  it  is  related,  he  gave  an  assurance  that  a  supernatural  voice  had 
informed  him  that  he  would  obtain  a  victory .f  A  strong  spurit  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  had  in  fact  seized  both  armies,  and  each  considered 
itself  the  peculiar  fiivourite  of  heaven. 

.  Unfortunately  for  the  Scots  their  movements  were  considerably  im- 
peded by  the  Btate  of  the  weather,  which,  during  the  night,  became  very 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  and,  whether  firom  accident  or  design,  their 
matches  were  suffered  to  be  extinguished  by  the  rain.  Confident  in 
their  numbers,  they  seem  to  have  dbregarded  the  ordinary  rules  of  mili- 
tary prudence,  and  such  was  the  slowness  of  their  movements,  that  they 
found  themselves  unexpectedly  attacked  at  the  dawn  of  day  before  the 
last  of  their  forces  had  left  the  hill  where  they  had  been  stationed. 
Cromwell  had,  during  the  night,  advanced  his  army  to  the  edge  of  a 
deep  ravine  which  had  hitherto  separated  the  advanced  posts  of  both 
parties,  along  which  his  troops  reposed  waiting  in  deep  silence  the  order 
for  attack.  As  soon  as  Cromwell  was  enabled  by  the  approach  of  day 
to  obtain  a  partial  view  of  the  position  selected  by  the  Scots,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Scottish  general  had  posted  a  large  body  of  cavaliy  on 
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right  wiog  near  to  a  pan  on  the  road  from  Donbar  to  Berwicc^  with 
the  evident  intention  of  prerenting  the  English  firom  effecting  an  escape. 
To  this  pointy  therefore,  Cromwell  directed  his  attack  with  the  main 
body  of  his  horse,  and  some  regiments  of  foot*  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  pass ;  but  they  were  charged  by  the  Scottish 
lancers,  who,  aided  by  some  artillery,  drove  them  down  the  hill.  Crom- 
well, thereupon,  brought  up  a  reserve  of  horse  and  foot  and  renewed  the 
attack,  but  was  again  repulsed.  He  still  persevered,  however,  and  the 
cavaliy  were  again  giving  way,  when  just  as  the  sun  was  emerging  from 
the  ocean,  and  beginning,  through  the  mist  of  the  morning,  to  dart  its 
rays  upon  the  armour  of  the  embattled  hosts,  he  exclaimed  with  impas- 
sioned fervour  in  the  sublime  language  of  the  psalmist, — **  Let  Ood  arise, 
let  his  enemies  be  scattered***  In  a  moment  Cromwell's  own  regiment 
of  foot,  to  whom  his  exclamation  had  been  more  particularly  addressed, 
advanced  with  their  pikes  levelled,  the  cavalry  rallied,  and  the  Scottish 
horse,  as  if  seized  with  a  panic,  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  producing 
the  utmost  confusion  among  the  foot,  who  were  posted  in  their  rear. 

As  soon  as  the  Scots  perceived  the  defeat  and  flight  of  their  cavahry, 
they  were  seised  with  a  feeling  of  consternation,  and  throwing  away 
their  arms,  sought  their  safe^  in  flight  They  were  closely  pursued  by 
CromwelFs  dragoons,  who  followed  them  to  Uie  distance  of  many  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Edinburgh,  and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.  Out 
of  a  force  of  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  had 
assured  themselves  of  victory,  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  escaped. 
Three  thousand  of  the  Scots  lay  lifeless  corpses  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
East  Lothian,  and  about  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom 
not  less  than  five  thousand  one  hundred  were  wounded.*  All  the  am- 
munition, artilleiy,  and  baggage  of  the  Scots'  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  CromweU  was  trifling,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty  men  killed.  The  battle  of  Dunbar  took 
place  on  the  third  of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  was 
long  familiarly  known  among  the  Soots  by  the  name  of  ^  the  Tyesday*s 
chase." 

Cromwell  spent  the  following  day  at  Dunbar  writbg  despatches  to  the 
parliament  He  ordered  all  the  wounded  to  be  taken  particular  care  ol^ 
and  after  their  wounds  were  dressed  they  were  released  on  their  parole* 
The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  England,  where  about  two 
thousand  of  them  died  of  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  sent  to  the  English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  Crom. 
well,  of  course,  now  abandoned  his  intention  of  returning  to  England* 
In  furtherance  of  his  design  to  subject  Scotland  to  his  authority,  he 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  without  opposition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scottish  horse  and  the  few  foot  which  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Dunbar  were  collected  together  at  Stir- 
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ling.  Here  the  Commisiioners  of  the  General  Assembly  held  a  meeting 
on  the  twelfth  of  September,  at  which  they  drew  up  a  ^  declaration  and 
warning  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  Icirk  of  Scotland,"  exhorting 
the  people  to  bear  the  recent  disaster  with  becoming  fortitude,  and  to 
humble  themselves  before  God  that  he  might  turn  away  his  anger  from 
tliem.  And  they  ordained  a  **  soleme  publicke  humiliatione  upone  the 
defait  of  the  armey,"  to  be  kept  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  which  they 
assigned  thirteen  causes,  viz.  the  continued  ignorance  and  profaneness 
of  the  land;  the  manifest  provocations  of  the  king's  house;  the  importa- 
tion by  the  king  of  "  a  great  many  malignants  ;*'  not  purging  his  family 
**  from  malignant  and  profiuie  men ;"  leaving  a  most  malignant  and  pro- 
fane guard  of  horse  about  the  king ;  not  purging  the  judicatories  and 
armies  "  from  malignant  and  scandalous  persons ;"  the  exceeding  great 
diffidence  of  some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  army,  and  others,  who 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  saved  but  by  a  numerous  army;  the 
looseness,  insolence,  and  oppression  of  many  in  tlie  army;  and  the  little 
care  taken  to  preserve  the  com ;  great  unthankfulness  for  former  mercies 
and  deliverances ;  attending  to  the  king's  interest  "  without  subordina- 
tion to  religion,"  &c. ;  the  carnal  selfishness  and  crooked  ways  of  sundry 
in  the  judicatories  and  armies,  making  no  difference  between  those  who 
feared  God,  and  those  who  did  not  fear  him,  in  the  public  appointments ; 
and  the  exceeding  great  negligence,  **  in  great  ones  and  many  others," 
in  performing  family  worship.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  **  declaration  and  warning"  had  little  efiect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  whose  enthusiasm  had  been  somewhat 
cooled  by  Cromwell's  success,  and  although  they  did  not,  perhaps,  like 
their  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  were  taken  captives  on  the  third  of 
September  and  sent  into  England,  curse  the  king  and  clergy  for  insnar- 
ing  them  in  misery,  as  Whitelock  observes,  they  could  not  but  look  up- 
on the  perpetual  meddling  of  the  ministers  with  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
as  the  real  source  of  all  the  calamities  which  had  recently  be&Uen  the 
country.  As  to  the  king  he  had  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Argyle  faction,  whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to 
use  him  as  a  tool  for  their  own  purposes,  that  he  regarded  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  covenanters  in  the  light  of  a  triumph  to  his  cause,  which, 
by  destroying  the  power  of  Argyle,  would  pave  the  way  for  the  due 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 

The  king  now  entertaincfd  the  idea  of  forming  a  party  for  himself 
among  the  numerous  royalists  in  the  Highlands,  for  which  purpose  he 
opened  up  a  correspondence  with  Huntly,  Moray,  and  Athole,  and  other 
chiefs ;  but  before  matters  were  fully  concocted,  the  negotiation  was  dis- 
closed to  Argyle,  who  took  immediate  means  to  defeat  it.  Accordingly, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  the  committee  of  estates  ordered 
the  whole  cavaliers  who  still  remained  about  the  king's  person,  with  the 
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exception  of  three,  to  quit  the  court  within  twenty-lour  hours,  and  the 
kingdom  in  twenty  days.  As  Buckingham  was  excepted,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  have  dtsi^pproved  of  the  ktng*s  design,  it  has  been  supposed, 
with  some  reason,  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  made  the  secret 
known  to  Argyle.  Sir  James  Balfour,  the  Lord  Lyon,  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  this  **  acte  for  purging  the  king's  housse,''  as  he  terms 
the  order  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  he  repaired  therewith  to  Perth 
where  the  king  then  resided,  and  where  he  arrired  on  the  third  of 
October.  The  king  desired  that  nine  of  the  proscribed  persons,  whose 
names  he  underscored  in  the  roll,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  the  committee  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request. 

As  Charles  was  to  be  thus  summarily  deprived  of  the  society  and  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  he  took  the  resolution  of  leaving  Perth  the  following 
day,  and  retiring  to  the  Highlands  among  his  friends.  Accordingly, 
under  the  pretence  of  hawking,  he  left  Perth  about  half  past  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  October,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
livery  servants  in  a  plain  riding  dress.  To  lull  suspicion,  he  rode 
through  the  South  Inch  at  a  slow  pace;  but  as  soon  as  he  cleared  it,  he 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  and  arrived  at  Dudhope  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Auchter-house  along  with  Viscount  Dud- 
hope, whence  he  was  conveyed  by  the  earl  of  Budum  and  the  Viscount 
to  Cortuquhuy,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Airly.  After  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  he  proceeded  the  same  night  up  the  glen,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  sixty  or  eighty  highlanders,  to  a  poor  cottage,  forty-two  miles 
from  Perth,  belonging  to  the  laird  of  Clova.  Fatigued  by  such  a  long 
journey,  he  threw  himself  down  on  an  old  mattress,  but  he  had  not  en- 
joyed many  hours  repose  when  the  house  was  entered,  a  little  before 
break  of  day,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Naime,  and  Colonel  Baynton,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Montgomery  in  quest  of 
him.  Shortly  after  Montgomeiy  himself  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
laird  of  Scotscraig,  who  had  given  him  information  of  the  place  of  his 
Majesty's  retreat,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hope  bearing  one  of  the  king's 
hawks.  This  party  advised  the  king  to  get  on  horseback,  offered  to  at- 
tend him,  and  promised  to  live  and  die  with  him  if  necessary. 

Perceiving  their  intention  to  carry  him  back  to  Perth,  the  king  told 
Montgomery  that  he  had  left  Perth  in  consequence  of  information  he  had 
received  from  Dr  Fraser,  his  physician,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  to  have  delivered  him  up  to  the  English,  and  to  hang 
all  his  servants:  Montgomery  assured  his  Majesty  that  the  statement  was 
false,  and  that  no  person  but  a  trutor  could  have  invented  it.  While 
this  altercation  was  going  on,  Dudhope  and  the  Highlanders  who  attended 
the  king  strongly  Advised  him  to  retire  instantly  to  the  mountains,  and 
they  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  force  of  two  thousand  horse  and  five 
thousand  foot  was  waiting  for  him  within  the  dbtance  of  five  or  six  miles 
ready  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  before  his  Majesty  had  come  to  any 


resolution  bb  to  the  course  he  should  adopt,  two  regiments  of  covenant- 
ing  horse  appeared^  on  observing  whom,  says  Balfouri  *^  Buchan,  Dud- 
hope  and  ther  begerly  guard  begane  to  shecke  ther  eares,  and  speake 
more  calmley,  and  in  a  lower  strain/*  The  king  thereupon  gave  his 
consent  to  return  to  Perth,  whither  he  was  accordingly  conducted  by 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  his  horse.* 

Thb  attempt  of  the  king  to  escape  (familiarly  known  by  the  name  of 
**  the  Start")  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  committee  of  estates, 
and  they  now  began  to  treat  him  with  more  respect  They  saw  that  he 
had  grown  weary  of  the  state  of  durance  in  which  they  had  kept  him,  and 
they  were  apprehensive,  should  they  continue  to  show  him  the  same 
dbrespect  they  had  hitherto  done,  that  he  would  seize  the  first  fiivour- 
able  opportunity  of  trying  another  ^'  Start''  in  order  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  royalists  then  organizing  in  the  north.  They,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  him  to  their  deliberations,  and  they  even 
suspended  the  act  they  had  issued  ordering  the  English  cavaliers  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  courtesy  hb  majesty  expressed 
his  sorrow  that  he  should  have  been  induced  **  by  the  wicked  counsel 
of  some  men  who  had  deluded  him,"  to  leave  Perth,  and  as  **  he  was 
not  a  very  good  orator  himself,"  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  his  request, 
explained  to  the  committee  in  a  *<  long  narration,"  the  circumstances  ol 
his  departure  from  Perth,  to  which  **  his  majesty  addit  that,  as  he  was  a 
christian,  quhen  he  went  first  out,  that  he  had  na  mind  to  depairt ;  and  he 
trusted  in  God  it  wold  be  a  lessone  to  him  all  the  dayes  of  his  lyffe."  * 

As  a  considerable  part  of  the  Highlands  was  now  up  in  arms  to  support 
the  king,  the  committee  induced  him  to  write  letters  to  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  correspondence  led  to  a  pro- 
tracted negotiation.  An  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  on  the  twelfUi  of  Oc- 
tober, in  fiivour  of  the  people  of  Athole,  who  had  taken  up  arms ;  but  as 
it  was  couched  in  language  which  they  disliked,  and  contained  conditions 
of  which  they  disapproved,  the  Earl  of  Athole  and  his  people  presented 
a  petition  to  his  majesty  and  the  committee,  craving,  (1)  that  the  word 
rAeUUm^  should  be  expunged  from  the  pardon,  and  that  a  more  favour* 
able  term  should  be  substituted ;  (2)  that  instead  of  delivering  up  one 
John  Robertson,  who  had  killed,  a  lieutenant  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Brown's  regiment,  the  friends  of  the  lieutenant  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  an  assythment,  and  that  Robertson  should  be  pardoned ;  (8)  that 
the  eari  should  have  the  keeping  of  his  own  house  at  Blair,  on  giving 
burety  for  his  fidelity.  The  committee  of  estates  acceded  only  to  the 
first  of  these  demands. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  king  to  the  northern  royalists,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  Sir  John  Brown's  regiment  was  despatched  to  the 
north ;  but  they  were  surprised  during  the  night  of  the  twenty  first  of 
October,  and  defeated  by  a  party  under  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  brother  to 
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Lord  Qgilvj.  On  receiving  this  intclligeDce,  General  Leslie  hastened 
to  Perth  from  Stirling,  and  crossed  the  Tay  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Dundee  and  scour  Angus.  At  this  time  General 
Middleton  was  lying  at  For&r,  who,  on  hearing  of  Leslie's  advance,  sent 
him  a  letter,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  **  bond  and  oath  of  engagement"  which 
had  been  entered  into  by  Huntly,  Athole,  Seaforth,  Middleton,  and 
other  individuals,  by  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  join  firmly 
and  faithfully  together,  and  neither  for  fear,  threatening,  allurement,  nor 
advantage,  to  relinquish  the  cause  of  religion,  of  the  king  and  of  the  king- 
dom, nor  to  lay  down  their  arms  without  a  general  consent ;  and  as  the 
best  undertakings  often  did  not  escape  censure  and  malice,  they  promised 
and  sworcy  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  persons,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  true  religion,  as  then  established  in  Scotland,  the  national 
covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  defend  the  person  of 
the  king,  his  prerogative,  greatness,  and  authority,  and  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject.  Middleton  stated  that  Leslie 
would  perceive  from  the  terms  of  the  document  inclosed,  that  the  only 
aim  of  himself  and  friends  was  to  unite  Scotsmen  in  defence  of  their 
common  rights,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  entered  into 
the  association  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  professed  by  Leslie 
himself.  As  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  at  stake,  and  as  Scots- 
men should  unite  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  he  proposed  to 
join  Leslie,  and  to  put  himself  under  his  command,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  Leslie  would  not  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  or  force  them  to 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  brethren  in  self 
defence.*  The  negotiation  thus  begun  was  finally  concluded  on  the 
fourth  of  November  at  Strathbogie,  agreeably  to  a  treaty  between  Leslie 
and  the  chief  royalists,  by  which  the  latter  accepted  an  indemnity  and 
laid  down  their  arms. 

Cromwell  did  not  follow  up  his  success  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  contented  himself  with  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
pushing  forward  his  advanced  posts  as  far  as  Linlithgow.  While  at 
Edinburgh  he  frequently  sermonised  his  officers  in  his  peculiar  strain, 
exhorting  them  to  brotherly  lore,  to  repent  from  dead  works,  and  to  be- 
wail the  blindness  of  their  Scottish  adversaries,  and  he  opened  a  theological 
correspondence  with  some  ministers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  afler  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
views  of  independency ;  but  he  failed  in  making  any  proselytes  among 
these  sturdy  sons  of  the  kirk,  but  with  all  his  fondness  for  theological 
controversy,  in  which  he  considered  himself  no  ordinary  adept,  a  contro- 
versy to  him  of  a  much  more  important  character  than  the  contest  be- 
tween independency  and  presbyteiy  now  presented  itself  among  the 
Scots,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself. 


II. 
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Among  the  leading  covenanters  both  in  parliament  and  the  church> 
there  were  some  whoie  political  ideas  were  pretty  similar  to  those  of 
Cromwell,  respecting  monarchical  government,  and  who  had  not  only 
approved  of  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  but  were  desirous  of  exclud- 
ing his  son  from  tlic  crown  of  Scotland.  This  party,  though  a  minority, 
made  up  for  its  numerical  inferiority,  by  the  talents,  fanaticism,  and 
restless  activity  of  its  partisans ;  but  formidable  as  theur  opposition  in 
imrliament  was,  they  found  themselves  unable  effectually  to  resist  the 
general  wish  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  yielded  to  the  force 
of  circumstances.  By  excluding,  however,  the  royalbts  from  the  camp, 
and  keeping  the  king  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their  authority,  they  had 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  government,  and  had  the  disaster  of  Dun- 
bar not  occurred,  might  have  been  enabled  to  carry  their  designs  against 
the  monarchy  into  effect ;  but  notwithstanding  this  catastrophe,  they  were 
not  4>6COuraged,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  the  temporary 
state  of  alarm  into  which  the  success  of  Cromwell  had  thrown  tliem, 
they  began  to  concert  measures,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  now 
contemplated,  for  making  themselves  altogether  independent  of  parlia- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  common 
enemy,  they  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from  the  committee  of 
estates  to  raise  forces  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Galloway,  Wigton, 
Air,  and  Renfrew,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  inbued  with  a  sterner 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  therefore  more  ready  to  support  their  plans,  than 
those  of  any  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By  bringing  in  the  exhortations  of 
Gillespie  and  others  of  the  more  rigid  among  the  ministers  to  their 
aid,  they  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  raising  a  body  of  nearly  five 
thousand  hone,  over  which  Strachan,  Kerr,  and  two  other  colonels,  all 
mere  tools  of  the  party,  were  placed* 

As  soon  as  tiie  leaders  of  this  fiiction,  of  whom  Johnston  of  Warris- 
ton,  the  clerk-register,  was  chief,  had  collected  these  levies,  they  be- 
gan to  develope  the  plan  they  had  formed  of  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  control  of  the  committee  of  estates  by  raising  a  variety  of 
objections  agamst  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  committee,  and, 
till  tliese  were  removed,  they  refused  to  unite  *'  the  western  army,"  as 
this  new  force  was  called,  with  the  army  under  Leslie.  Cromwell, 
aware  of  this  division  in  the  Scottish  army,  endeavoured  to  widen  tlie 
breach  by  opening  a  correspondence  with  Strachan,  who  had  fought 
under  him  at  Preston,  which  had  this  effect  that  Strachan  soon  went 
over  to  the  Englbh  army  with  a  body  of  troopers.  Leslie  complained 
to  the  estates  of  the  refiisal  of  the  western  forces  to  join  him,  and  soli- 
cited to  be  recalled  from  his  charge,  but  they  declined  to  receive  his 
resignation,  and  sent  a  deputation^  consisting  of  Argyle,  Cassilis,  and 
other  members  to  tne  western  army,  "  to  solicit  unity  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom.*'*  So  unsuccesstul,  however,  was  the  deputation  in  bring- 
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ing  about  this  desirod  "  unity,"  that,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  an 
elaborate  paper»  titled,  ''  the  bumble  Remonstrance  of  the  Gentlemen. 
Commanders,  and  Ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the  wert,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  estates,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  by  Sir 
George  Maxwell  to  them,  at  Stirling,  on  the  twenty-second.  In  this 
document  the  remonstrants  professed  to  inform  the  committee  *^  freely  and 
faithfully  concerning  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  Lord's  indignation," 
which  had  gone  out  against  his  people,  among  the  first  of  which  they 
reclsoned  the  backsliding  from  the  covenant,  *'  the  great  and  mother  sin  of 
'  the  nation,"  as  the  principal.  The  chief  remedy  proposed  was  to  re- 
move from  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  judicatories  and  the  armies,  the 
'^  malignants,"  whom  many  of  the  committee  were  accused  of  having 
received  ^*  into  intimate  friendship,'*  admitting  them  to  their  councils, 
and  bringing  in  some  of  them  to  tlie  parliament  and  committees,  and 
about  the  king,  thereby  affording  *'  many  pregnant  presumptions,"  of 
a  design  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  committee  of  estates,  **  to  set  up 
and  employ  the  malignant  party,"  or  at  least,  giving  "  evidences  of  a 
strong  inclination  to  intrust  them  again  in  the  managing  of  the  work  of 
God.'**  The  committee  of  estates  paid  no  regard  to  this  remonstrance, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  such  umbrage  to  Warriston  and  the  leaders 
of  the  western  army,  that  they  drew  up  another,  couched  in  still  stronger 
language,  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  at  Dumfries,  whither  they  had 
"etired  with  the  army  on  a  movement  made  by  Cromwell  to  the  west. 
In  this  fresh  remonstrance  the  bction  declared  that  as  it  was  now  ma- 
nifest that  the  king  was  opposed  to  the  work  of  God  and  the  covenants, 
and  cleaving  to  the  enemies  of  both,  they  would  not  regard  him  or  his 
interest  in  their  quarrel  with  the  invaders ;  that  he  ought  not  to  be  in- 
trusted in  Scotland  with  the  exercise  of  his  power  till  he  gave  proo&  of 
a  real  change  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  an  effectual  course  ought  to  be 
taken  for  preventing,  in  time  coming,  ''his  conjunction  with  the  malig- 
nant party,"  and  for  investigating  into  the  cause  of  his  late  flight ;  and 
that  the  malignants  should  be  rendered  incapable  in  future  of  hurting 
the  work  and  people  of  God.f 

A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  committee  of  estates  on  the 
nineteenth  of  November,  requiring  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  re- 
monstrance, a  joint  declaration  was  issued  by  the  king  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  twenty-fiflh,  declaring  "the  said  paper,  as  it  related  to 
the  parliament  and  civil  judicatories,  to  be  scandalous  and  injurious  to 
liis  majesty's  person,  and  prejudicial  to  his  authority  ;"  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  having  been  required  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  remonstrance,  in  so  far,  as  it  related  to  religion  and 
church  judicatories,  acknowledged  that,  although  it  contained  "  many 
sad  trudis  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  kinir,  his  family,  and 
the  public  judicatories,"  which  they  were  *'  resolved  to  hold  out,  and 
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press  upon  tliem  in  a  right  and  orderly*  way/'  together  with  such  othei 
sins  as  by  impartial  search,  and  the  help  of  the  Lords  Spirit,  on  theit 
endeavours  therein,  they  should  find,  nevertheless,  the  commission  de« 
dared  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  remonstrance,  which  it  considered  ''  api 
to  breed  division  in  kirk  and  kingdom."*  This  declaration  of  the  corn- 
mission  was  not  only  approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  what  was 
of  equal  importance,  that  venerable  body  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  such  a  perilous  crisis  all  Scotsmen  might  be  employed  to  defend 
their  country.  An  exception  of  persons  ''  excommunicated,  forfeited, 
notoriously  profane,  or  fiagitious,  and  professed  enemies  and  opposers 
of  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God,"f  was  no  doubt  made,  but  this 
exemption  did  not  exclude  (dl  the  *^  malignants."  A  breach  was  now 
made  in  the  unity  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  nation  was  split  into 
two  partiea— a  division  which  paved  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland  to  the  yoke  of  Cromwell.  The  party  which  adhered  to  the 
king  was  dbtinguished  by  the  name  of  ResolutionerSf  and  the  other  were 
denominated  ProiesterSf  a  distinction  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
years. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  Cromwell  than  to  see  the  Scots 
thus  divided  among  themselves,  and  keeping  up  two  distinct  armies  in  the 
field,  mutually  opposed  to  each  other.  He  had  by  negotiation  and  intrigue 
contributed  to  increase  the  irritation  between  the  two  parties,  and  he  had 
even  succeeded  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  leaders  of 
the  western  army  itself.  Strachan,  his  old  friend,  had  resigned  the 
command  which  had  been  conferred  on  Kerr,  who  ivas  by  no  means 
hearty  in  the  cause.  In  this  situation  of  matters  Cromwell  resolved,  in 
the  meantime,  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  western 
army,  with  the  intention,  if  he  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  of  marching 
north  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  and  attacking  the  royal  army.  As 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters,  Crom- 
well could  only  spare  a  force  of  about  seven  thousand  horse,  which  he 
accordingly  sent  west  about  the  end  of  November,  under  Lambert,  to 
watch  Kerr's  motions.  Intelligence  of  this  movement  was  received  by 
the  parliament  then  sitting  at  Perth,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  in 
consequence  of  which  Colonel  Robert  Montgomery  was  despatched  with 
three  regiments  to  support  the  western  army,  the  command  of  which 
he  was  requested  by  the  parliament  to  take ;  and,  to  enforce  thb  order, 
the  committee  on  military  afiairs  was  directed  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  western  forces  to  intimate  to  them  the  command  of  the  parliament. 
Before  the  arrival,  however,  of  Montgomery,  Kerr  was  defeated  on  the 
first  of  December,  in  an  attack  he  made  on  Lambert  at  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  his  forces  db- 
persed.*     This  victory  gave  Cromwell  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  of 
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Scotland,  sooth  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  Stir- 
ling, and  a  small  tract  around  it ;  and  as  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  sur- 
rendered on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  Stirling  castle  was  the  only 
fortress  of  any  note,  south  of  the  Forth,  which  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  royalists  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  before  Cromwell  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  commence  his  intended  campaign  beyond  the 
Forth.  His  inactivity  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  an  ague  with  which 
he  was  seized  in  February,  and  which  had  impaired  his  health  so  much 
that  in  May  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England  to  recruit  his 
debilitated  constitution ;  but  a  sudden  and  favourable  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  his  health,  he  gladly  remained  with  the  army, 
which  he  put  in  motion  towards  Stirling  on  the  third  of  July,  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  Scottish  parliament  was  fully  aware  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  meet  it,  but  the  engagers  and 
the  party  of  Argyle  did  not  always  draw  together;  yet  the  king 
had  the  address  by  his  accommodating  and  insinuating  behaviour,  to 
smooth  down  many  differences,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that 
ascendency  which  his  friends,  the  Hamiltons,  afterwards  obtained. 
The  coronation  of  the  king  took  place  at  Scone,  on  the  first  of 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  parliament.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  added  greatly  to  his 
growing  popularity.  The  first  trial  of  strength,  to  borrow  a  modem 
parliamentary  phrase,  which  took  place  in  the  parliament,  was  on  tlie 
twenty-third  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  nomination 
of  colonels  to  the  different  horse  and  foot  regiments  then  in  the  course 
of  being  raised.  A  list  of  them  had  been  submitted  to  the  house  on  the 
twentieth,  which  contained  about  an  equal  number  of  royalists  and  co- 
venanters. This  gave  rise  to  a  long  debate,  but  the  list  was  finally  ap- 
proved of.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  lord-chancellor  (Lou- 
don) protested  against  the  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
persons  appointed  had  served  under  Montrose,  while  others  were  *'  en- 
gagers." A  conference  of  the  house  **  for  removing  of  jealousies  and 
prejudices  in  the  business  of  the  nomination  of  colonels,"  was  in  conse- 
quence ordered,  and  the  parliament  having  met  on  the  twenty-third, 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  a  conference,  and  adjourned 
for  half  an  hour.  The  conference,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and 
when  the  house  resumed  its  sitting  a  motion  was  made  by  the  covenant- 
mg  party  that  the  names  of  the  lords  Erskine,  Drummond,  and  Ogilvy 
should  be  struck  off  the  list  of  colonels,  which  being  put  to  the  vote, 
was  negatived.* 

Among  the  colonels  of  foot,  were  the  earls  of  Athole  and  Tulliebar- 
dine,  and  the  master  of  Gray  for  Pirih,  the  lairds  of  Maclean  and  Ard« 
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kinlass  for  Argyle  and  Bute ;  the  laird  of  Grant  and  the  sheriff  of  Mo- 
ray for  Naime,  Elgin,  and  **  Grant's  Lands ;"  the  kirds  of  Pluscardine, 
Balnagowan,  the  master  of  Loyat,  and  the  laird  of  Lumiair,  for  Inver- 
ness and  Ross ;  Lord  Sutherland  and  Henry  Mackay  of  SkovTie,  for 
Sutherland  and  Strathnaver ;  the  master  of  Caithness  for  Caithness ;  and 
Duncan  Macpherson  for  Badenoch.  The  clans  in  the  Highlands  and 
the  Isles  weiie  to  be  commanded  respectively  by  Macdonald,  the  tutor 
of  Macleod,  Clanranald,  the  tutor  of  Keppoch,  the  laird  of  Lochaber, 
the  tutor  of  Maclean,  Lochiel,  Macneil  of  Barra,  Lauchlane  Mackin- 
tosh, and  the  laird  of  Jura.* 

Argyle  and  his  party  made  several  attempts,  afterwards,  to  check  the 
rising  influence  of  the  Hamiltons,  by  opposing  the  different  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament  for  rendering  the  army  more  efficient,  but  they 
were  outvoted.  The  finishing  blow  was  given  to  their  hopes  by  the 
appointment  of  the  king  to  the  diief  command  of  the  army,  and  by 
the  repeal  of  the  **  act  of  classes,''  which  excluded  the  royalists  from 
having  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  serving  their  country. 

In  expectation  of  Cromwell's  advance,  the  Scots  had  raised,  during 
the  spring,  strong  fortifications  along  the  fords  of  the  river  Forth,  to  ob- 
struct his  passage,  and  had  entrenched  themselves  at  the  Torwood,  hav- 
ing the  town  of  Stirling  at  their  back,  in  which  position  Cromwell  found 
them  when  he  advanced  west  in  July.  As  he  considered  it  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  carry  such  a  strong  position  in  the  face  of  an  anny  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  (for  such  it  is  said  was  the  number  of 
the  Scots,)  he  endeavoured,  by  marches  and  countermarches,  to  draw 
them  out ;  but  although  they  followed  his  motions,  they  took  care  not  to 
commit  themselves,  by  going  too  far  from  their  lines  of  defence.  See- 
ing no  chance  of  bringing  them  to  a  general  engagement,  Cromwell 
adopted  the  bold  plan  of  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensferry,  and 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army.  While,  there- 
fore, he  continued,  by  his  motions  along  the  Scottish  lines,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  commanders  from  his  plan,  he,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  sent  over  Lambert,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  in  a 
number  of  boats  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occasion.  He  landed 
without  opposition  and  proceeded  immediately  to  fortify  himself  on  the 
hill  between  the  North  Ferry  and  Inverkeithing.  General  Holbum 
was  immediately  despatched  with  a  large  force  to  keep  Lambert  in 
check.  The  parties  encountered  each  other  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
and  the  Scots,  though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  were  defeated. 
A  body  of  Highlanders  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  loss 
of  the  Scots  was  considerable ;  and  among  the  slain  were  the  young 
chief  of  Maclean  and  about  a  hundred  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
This  victory  opened  a  free  passage  to  Cromwell  lo  the  north  of  Scot- 
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land.  lie  iminctliatcly,  therefore,  croascd  the  Forth  with  the  remattidei 
of  his  army,  and  proceeded  to  Pertli,  of  which  he  took  possession  on 
the  second  of  August 

While  the  Scottish  leaders  were  puzzled  how  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  dilemma  into  which  tliey  had  been  thrown  by  the  singular 
change  which  had  lately  taken  plaoe  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  armies,  the  king  alone  seemed  free  from  embarrassment,  and  at 
once  proposed  to  his  generals,  that,  instead  of  following  Cromwell,  or 
waiting  till  he  should  attack  them,  they  should  immediately  invade  Eng- 
land, where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  numerous  royalists,  who  only 
required  his  presence  among  them  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  to  de- 
clare themselves.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  plan,  though  at 
once  bold  and  decisive,  was  certainly  judicious,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  chiefr  of 
the  army.  Having  obtained  their  concurrence,  the  king  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  to  the  army,  announcing 
his  intention  of  marching  for  England  the  following  day,  accompanied 
by  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  willing  to  give  proofii  of  their  loyalty  by 
sharing  his  fortunes.  This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  Charles 
found  himself  next  morning  in  full  march  on  the  road  to  Carlisle,  at  the 
head  of  eleven,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
Argyle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  excused  himself  from  accompanying  the 
army,  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  castie.f 

Although  Cromwell  was  within  almost  a  day's  march  of  the  Scottish 
army,  yet,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  its  departure,  and  so  se- 
cretiy  had  the  whole  affair  been  managed,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
fourth  of  August  that  he  received  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  its 
departure  for  England.  Cromwell  was  now  as  much  embarrassed  as  the 
Scottish  commanders  had  lately  been,  for  he  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea,  when  he  threw  himself  so  abruptiy  into  their  rear,  that  they  would 
adopt  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  into  England.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  into  which  such  an  alarming  event  had 
thrown  him,  he  despatched  letters  to  the  (wrliament,  assuring  them  of 
his  intention  to  follow  the  Scots  army  without  delay,  and  exhorting 
them  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  rely  on  his  activity.  He  also  sent 
Lambert  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  cavalry  to  harass  the  rear  of 
the  Scots  army,  and  forwarded  orders  to  Harrison,  who  was  then  at 
Newcastie^  to  press  upon  their  flank  with  a  similar  number ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  he  himself  crossed  the  Forth  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men  and  proceeded  along  thf  eastern  coast,  in  the  direction  of  York, 
leaving  Monk  behind  him  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fool 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  army  made  a  rapid  march,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warrington  on  the  sixteenth  of  August  Here  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, who  had  just  met  at  Warrington,  and  whose  united  forces  amounted  to 
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ome  thouaand  men,  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Mersey,  but 
the  Scottish  army  had  passed  the  bridge  before  their  arrival.  A  few 
charges  ensued,  and  Lambert  and  Harrison,  in  expectation  of  a  general 
engagement,  drew  up  their  forces  on  Knutsford-heath ;  but  the  king 
declined  battle,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Worcester,  which  he 
entered  on  the  twenty-second.  A  number  of  tlie  country  gentlemen 
who  were  confined  in  that  city  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  welcomed 
the  king  with  the  wannest  congratulatioas  and  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed by  the  Mayor  with  great  solemnity,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
royalists.  * 

The  approach  of  the  Scottish  army  filled  the  minds  of  the  English  par* 
liamentary  leaders  with  dismay,  and  they  at  first  imagined  that  a  private 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Cromwell  and  the  king  ;  but  their 
apprehensions  were  soon  relieved,  by  the  receipt  of  Cromwell  s  despatch- 
es, and  by  a  proclamation  which  the  king  had  issued  on  entering  England, 
promising  pardon  to  all  nis  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Cromwell, 
Bradshaw,  and  Cook.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  had  subsided,  measures, 
the  most  active  and  strong,  were  adopted  by  CicomweU's  council,  to  meet 
the  pressing  emergency.  They  proclaimed  the  king  and  his  supporters 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  declaration  of  the  king  was  burned  in 
London,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  All  persons  suspected  of  loy- 
alty, were  either  confined,  or  narrowly  watched,  and  death  was  declared 
to  be  the  penalty  of  those  who  should  enter  into  any  correspondence 
with  the  king.  Bodies  of  militia  were  instantly  raised  in  several  coun- 
ties, and  marched  off  to  the  aid  of  the  regular  forces,  f  Had  these  ex- 
ertions been  met  by  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  royalists, 
the  cause  of  the  king  might  have  triumphed,  but  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected had  been  the  arrival  of  the  king,  that  they  were  quite  unprepared 
to  receive  him,  and  the  measures  of  the  leaders  at  Westminster  were  so 
prompt  and  energetic,  that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  collect  their 
scattered  strength,  or  to  concert  any  combined  plan  of  operations.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  a  pretty  considerable  force  might  have 
been  drawn  together,  but  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  Scots,  who  would  not, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  king,  allow  any  auxiliaries  to  join  them, 
who  had  not  taken  the  covenant. 

When  Charles,  therefore,  arrived  at  Worcester,  he  found  that  he  had 
obtained  no  accession  offeree  on  his  march,  and  he  even  found  that  his  lit- 
tle army  had  been  reduced  by  desertion.  To  increase  the  army  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  upon  ail  his  male  subjects,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  sixty,  to  join  his  standard  at  a  general  muster  to  be  held  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August;  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  order,  and  when 
the  day  of  muster  arrived,  he  found  that  his  army  amounted  to  about  twelve 
thousand  men  only,  including  about  two  thousand  Englishmen.  To  at- 
tack thb  force,  large  bodies  of  troops  were  concentrating  near  Worces- 
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tcr,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August*  irben  Cromwell  arrived  to 
take  the  command,  the  army  of  the  republic  amounted  to  upwards  o( 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  hailed  the  presence  of  their  commander  with 
rapture. 

The  Lord  General  now  perceived  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  strik- 
ing a  decbive  blow ;  but  as  the  aniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
was  near  at  hand,  he  resolved  to  defer  his  grand  attack  till  that  day,  so 
fortunate  for  his  arms,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  himself  in  a  series 
of  operations  for  hemming  in  the  royal  army,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
brilliant  affairs  took  place  with  alternate  success.  At  last,  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  third  of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  one,  just  twelve 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  Cromwell,  after  remind- 
ing his  troops  of  the  victory  they  had  achieved  on  that  auspicious  day, 
put  his  army  in  motion.  The  first  movement  was  made  by  Fleetwood, 
who  having  advanced  from  Upton  to  Powick,  proceeded  towards  the 
Team,  the  passage  of  which  he  was  ordered  to  force,  and  to  keep  up  a 
communication  with  him,  Cromwell  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Severn  at  Buns  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  A  discharge 
of  musketry  in  the  direction  of  Powick  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  king  and  his  staff  were  observing  the  position  of  the  enemy  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  was  the  firat  intimation  they  received  of 
Cromwell's  attack.  The  party  immediately  descended,  and  the  king  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  horae  and  foot  under  the  command  of  Montgomery, 
flew  forward  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Fleetwood's  brigade  across  cne 
Team.  A  furious  contest  took  place,  but  the  steadiness  and  persever- 
ance of  Fleetwood's  men,  overcame  all  oppositition ;  yet  although  taey 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  were  afterwards  aided  by  four  regi- 
ments which  Cromwell  sent  to  their  assistance,  the  Scots  disputed  everv 
inch  of  ground,  and  repeatedly  charged  the  enemy  with  the  pike. 

While  this  sanguinary  struggle  was  going  on,  Cromwell,  after  secur- 
ing the  communication  across  the  Severn  by  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
he  threw  over  it,  advanced  to  Perry-wood  and  Red-hill,  and  directed  a 
fire  to  be  opened  from  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  upon  a  fortification  nam- 
ed Fort  Royal,  which  had  been  recently  raised  to  cover  the  Sidbury 
gate  of  the  city.  This  movement,  which  isolated  the  divisions  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Cromwell  from  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  the  Severn, 
seemed  to  the  king  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  that  of  Crom- 
well with  success,  whilst  the  other  was  kept  in  check  on  the  opposite 
bank.  He,  therefore,  immediately  drew  together  the  remainder  of  his 
i'nfiintry,  with  which  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  troop  of  horse,  and  the 
English  volunteers,  he  attacked  the  division  under  Cromwell.  The  king 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Highlanders,  whom  he  commanded  in  person^ 
fought  with  great  bravery :  his  example  animated  his  troops,  who  drove 
back  the  enemy's  vanguard,  consisting  of  some  regiments  of  militia,  and 
captured  their  cannon.  Had  Leslie  come  up  with  his  cavalry  as  was 
expected,  the  defeat  of  Cromwell  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  that 
officer  from  some  cause  or  other,  never  explained,  unfortunately  remain- 
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ed  iu  the  cicy  and  did  uot  make  his  appearance  till  Cromwell,  who 
brought  up  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops  which  he  had  placed  in  re- 
serve, had  repulsed  the  royalists,  who,  unable  to  rally,  were  fleeing  in 
confusion  towards  Fort  Royal,  to  seek  for  protection  under  its  guns. 
The  fugitives  entered  the  city  in  great  disorder,  and  the  king  succeeded 
in  rallying  them  in  Friar  Street ;  but  although  he  tried  every  meaiiai 
which  circumstances  could  admit  of,  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stand  firm,  and  many  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  exclaimed,  '*  Then  shoot  me  dead 
rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  day/* 

In  the  mean  time  Fleetwood,  after  dispersing  the  division  opposed  to 
him,  took  St  Johns,  and  Cromwell  afterwards  carried  Fort  Royal  by  storm, 
and  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  The  utmost  confusion  now  prevailed  in 
ihe  city,  which  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  entrance  of  Cromwell's 
troops,  who  poured  into  it  by  the  quay,  the  castle  hill,  and  the  Sidbury 
gate.  The  situation  of  the  king  became  critical  in  the  extreme,  and 
his  friends  advbed  him  to  provide  immediately  for  his  own  safety,  as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost;  he,  therefore,  instantly  threw  himself  among  the  Scot- 
tish cavalry,  and  whilst,  thus  surrounded,  he  was  effecting  his  escape  by 
the  gate  of  St  Martin's  to  the  north,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  Colonel  Careless,  and  a  few  other  devoted  adherents  at  the 
head  of  some  determined  troopers,  charged  the  enemy  in  their  advance 
in  the  contrary  direction  up  Sidbury  Street,  and  checked  them  effectu- 
ally till  the  king  was  out  of  danger.  * 

Thu  battle,  which  Cromwell  admits  <*  was  as  stiff*  a  contest  for  four  or 
Ave  hours  as  ever  he  had  seen,"  f  was  very  disastrous  to  the  royalists, 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  considerably  lar- 
ger number  taken  prisoners,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry, 
who  escaped  from  the  city,  were  afterwards  taken  by  detachments  of  the 
enemy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  earls  of  Derby,  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Cleveland  and  Kel- 
ly ;  the  lords  Sinclair,  Kenmure  and  Grandison,  and  the  generals  Les- 
lie, Middleton,  Massey  and  Montgomery,  were  successively  made  prison- 
ers after  the  battle.  When  the  king  considered  himself  free  from  imme- 
diate danger,  he  separated,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  from  the 
body  of  cavalry  which  surrounded  him,  and  with  a  party  of  sixty  horse 
proceeded  to  Whiteladies,  a  house  belonging  to  one  GifTard  a  recusant 
and  royalist,  at  which  he  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  moming« 
after  a  ride  of  twenty  five  miles.  Here  commenced,  on  the  same  day, 
the  first  of  those  extraordinary  adventures  which  befel  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  a  series  of  the  most  singular  hair-breadth  escapes,  as 
related  by  the  historians  of  the  period,  between  the  third  of  September 
and  the  seventeenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  landed  in  safety 
at  Fecamp  in  Normandy. 
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0|terit!«ns  of  Monk  in  Sootland—Stominf  of  Dnndee— Treaty  with  Um  Msniult  ol 
lluiiUy  mid  Iiord  Balcams— Fniitlcn  npediUont  Into  the  Highland*— AdmlnfttFh* 
tlon  of  affairs  under  Monk—lnsurrecUon  In  the  Highlands,  under  the  Earl  of  Olen- 
calm— Defeat  of  Colonel  Kldd— Refreatof  Glencaim  to  Abemethy  forest— Defection 
of  Lord  Lorn— Pursued  by  Glengarry— Olenealm  Joined  hy  Cokniel  Wogan — Marehee 
lo  BIgIn— Landing  of  Middleton  In  Sutheriand— Joined  by  Glencaim— Muster  of  the 
army  at  Dornoch — Disputes  among  the  royalists— Defection  of  Glencaim — Arrlral 
of  Monk— Defeat  of  Middleton — Intrigues  of  Cromwell  and  Masarine— Doubtful 
polley  of  Monk— Nagoilallon  between  hi m  and  Charles  II.— Restoration  of  Charies— 
Trial  and  execution  of  the  Marquis  of  Aigyle— Feud  lietween  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
the  Macleans — Argyle  Invades  Mull— Submission  of  the  Macleans— They  refuse  to 
pay  the  sums  promised— Supported  by  other  dans— IneiFectual  attempt  to  InTade  Mull 
a  second  tim»~Dlspute  referred  to  the  privy  council— The  Highland  host  In  the  west 
—Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Eari  of  Argyle— He  escapee— His  expedition  into 
Scotland — Apprehension  and  execution. 

While  Cromwell  was  following  the  king  through  England,  Monk  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Scotland.  He  first  laid  siege  to 
Stirling  castle*  into  which  he  threw  shells  from  batteries  he  had  raised, 
the  explosion  of  which  so  alarmed  the  Highlanders  who  composed  the 
garrison,  that  they  forced  the  governor  to  surrender.  All  the  records 
of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  robes,  and  part  of  the  regalia,  which  had  been 
kicked  up  in  the  castle  as  a  place  of  perfect  security,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors,  and  were  sent  by  Monk  to  England.  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  Dundee,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  garrisoned,  and 
contained  within  it  an  immense  quantity  of  costly  furniture  and  plate, 
besides  a  large  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  town 
for  safety.  After  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee,  information 
was  brought  to  him  that  the  committees  of  estates  and  the  kirk  were  sit- 
ting at  EUet  in  Angus.  Monk,  thereupon,  despatched  five  hundred  horse 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Alured  and  Morgan,  who  entered  EUet 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  twenty  eighth  of  August, 
and  surprised  the  whole  party  and  made  them  prisoners,  along  with 
several  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Among  those  taken  were  old 
Leslie  Earl  of  Leven,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  Earl  Marshall,  Lord 
James  Oglivy,  Sirs  Adam  Hepburn  and  James  Foulis,  the  Lairds  of  Or- 
niiston  and  Pourie,  and  eight  ministers,  all  of  whom  were  shipped  at 
Broughty  and  sent  prisoners  to  England.  *  It  is  said  that  one  Buchan 
who  held  the  commission  of  "  scout-master**  in  the  Scottish  army,  con* 
ducted  the  English  cavalry  to  Ellet  by  a  private  road,  to  prevent  their 
approach  being  discovered.f 

*  Jtuifour,  vol.  iv.  p.  31-t-lfi.  f  (fordoii*s  Cotillnuatlon,  p,  660. 
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When  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  assault  had  been  comploted, 
Monk  sent  a  summons  to  Lumsden,  the  governor  of  Dundee,  to  sur* 
render,  but  he  rejected  it  with  disdain.  The  obstinacy  of  Lumsden  ex- 
asperated Monk,  who  ordered  his  troops  to  storm  the  town,  and  to  put 
the  garrison  and  all  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  to  the 
sword.  The  town  was  accordingly  carried  by  assault  on  the  first  of 
September,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  horrors  which  an  infuriated  sol- 
diery could  inflict  upon  a  defenceless  population.  The  townsmen  gave 
no  aid  to  the  garrison,  and  when  the  republican  troops  entered  the  town, 
they  found  the  greater  part  of  them  lying  drunk  in  the  streets.  The 
carnage  was  stayed,  but  not  until  eight  hundred  males,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison,  and  about  two  hundred  women  and  children, 
were  killed.  Among  the  slain,  was  Lumsden  the  governor,  who  although 
he  had  quarter  given  him  by  Captain  Kelly,  was  nevertheless  shot  dead 
by  Major  Butler  as  Kelly  was  conducting  him  along  the  street  to  Monk. 
Resides  the  immense  booty  which  was  in  the  town,  about  sixty  ships 
which  were  in  the  harbour  of  Dundee  with  their  cargoes,  fell  into  the 
hands*  of  the  English.* 

The  capture  of  Dundee  was  immediately  followed  by  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  St  Andrews,  Montrose  and  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  who  had  been  absent  from  EUet,  held  a  meeting  at 
Inverury,  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  matters,  at  which  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  presided,  and  at  which  a  motion  was  made,  to  invest  him  with 
full  authority,  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  king :  but  the  meeting  broke 
up  on  hearing  of  Monk's  approach.  The  committee  retired  across  the 
Spey,  but  Huntly  went  to  Strathdon  along  with  his  forces.  Monk  did  not 
proceed  farther  nortli  than  Aberdeen  at  this  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had  given  great  offence  to  Cromwell, 
by  his  double  dealing,  seeing  now  no  chance  of  opposing  successfully 
the  republican  arms,  made  an  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  sent  a  letter 
by  a  trumpeter  to  Monk,  proposing  a  meeting  at  some  convenient  place, 
'^  as  a  means  to  stop  the  shedding  of  more  Christian  blood."  The  only 
answer  which  Monk  gave  to  the  messenger,  who  arrived  at  Dundee  on 
the  nineteenth  of  October,  was,  that  he  could  not  treat  without  orders 
from  the  parliament  of  England.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Monk  to 
negotiate,  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  Argyle,  as  it  disappointed  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  getting  the  English  government  to  acknowledge 
a  debt  which  he  claimed  firom  them,  f 

Monk  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
North,  where  some  forces  were  still  on  foot*  under  the  respective  com- 
mands ot  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  lord  Balcarras.  With  the  former 
he  concluded  an  agreement  on  the  twenty  first  of  November,  under 
wliich  Huntly  consented  to  disband  his  men  ;  and  on  the  third  of  De- 
cember, a  similar  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Balcarras  and  Colo- 

•  Balfour,  toI.  It.  p.  316.     Ecbard,  608. 
t  Ilialli,  SM,  308,  310, 3ia  Whitelock,  514^53l«  513. 
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nels  Orerton  and  Lilburn.  Shortly  after  the  English  army  crossed  the 
Spey  and  entered  Inverness,  where  they  planted  a  garrison ;  so  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands  and  a  part  of  the 
Highlands  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  republic*  *  To  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  a  destruction  accom- 
plished less  by  the  power  of  her  enemy,  than  by  the  perversity  of  her 
sons,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  province  of  England,  the  English  army  was 
augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  citadels  erected  in  several 
towns,  and  a  long  chain  of  military  stations  drawn  across  the  country 
to  curb  the  inhabitants.  All  the  crown  lands  were  declared  public 
property  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the  estates  of  all  persons  who 
had  joined  in  the  English  invasions,  under  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  were  con6scated  by  the  same  authority.  An  exception  was, 
however,  made  in  favour  of  those  engaged  in  trade,  whose  property  did 
not  exceed  £5  value ;  and  of  persons  not  so  engaged,  who  were  worth 
no  more  than  £100.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  abolishing  all  author- 
ity not  derived  from  the  English  parliament :  all  persons  holding  public 
appointments,  whose  fidelity  to  the  new  order  of  things  was  suspected, 
were  dismissed,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others  of  more  subservient 
principles ;  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  were  abolished,  and 
English  judges  appointed  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions,  aided  by  a 
few  natlves.f 

As  several  bodies  of  Highlanders  still  remained  underarms  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Highlands,  Monk  directed  three  distinct  parties  to  cross 
the  mountains,  simultaneously,  in  the  summer  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  two.  While  colonel  Lilbum  advanced  from  Inverness  towards 
Lfochaber  on  one  side,  general  Dean  led  his  troops  from  Perth  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  other,  and  colonel  Overton  landed  In  Kintyre 
with  a  force  from  Ayr.  But  they  were  all  obliged  speedily  to  retrace 
their  steps,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  Highlanders.:^ 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  was  committed  to  Monk, 
than  whom  a  more  prudent  person,  and  better  calculated  to  disarm  the 
indignant  feelings  of  the  Scots  at  their  national  degradation,  could  not 
have  been  selected.  But  as  it  was  evident  that  order  could  not  be  restored, 

*  Balfour,  vol.  It.  p.  846b  Gordon*!  ConUniistloii,  p.  fin  I. 
f  M'*liltdock,  p*  fife,  542*  Leiccftcr't  Joamal,  p.  Ifig.  Jouruals  Nov.  10. 
I  Alluding  to  Lllbume't  expedition,  Balfour  aaya,  **  The  Fraaen  eamo  In  to  them, 
and  eondboendU  to  pay  them  oeiee ;  hot  Olengarey  itood  out,  and  In  effeete  the  heigh - 
landmen  fooled  them  home  agaiue  to  the  lowlandee;  eome  with  fhlre  wordea;  oChen 
etoode  to  ther  defence ;  and  the  Ingliahe  finding  nothing  amongeet  them  eave  hanger 
and  itrokee,  were  glad,  (ther  bitquet  and  cheeeee  being  all  spent,  and  ther  dothee  wome, 
with  their  horeeet  ouMyrcd,)  to  retume,  curalng  the  helghlandee,  to  ther  winter  quar* 
ten."  He  laji  that  General  Dean  "  lort  eome  few  men  and  horMee  in  viewing  of  the 
helgblander^*'  But  Overton  enoounlcred  the  greateet  danger:  for,  eaje  the  eamo  writer, 
*'  If  my  Lord  Mnrqueeee  of  Argyle  had  not  protected  him,  he  and  all  that  wee  wlh 
him  had  gottin  ther  throttes  cutte.  So,  welll  laughln  at  by  the  helghlanden^  he  wee 
forced  to  retume  with  penurey  aneuche^  werey  glade  all  of  them  that  ther  Uvea  were 
iiived."~Vol.  U.  p.  840~fiO. 


or  obedience  enforced,  as  long  as  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
impertinent  meddling  in  state  affairs,  and  to  which  ail  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  kingdom  were  to  be  attributed,  he  prohibited  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  in  one  instance,  dispersed  that 
body  by  a  military  force.  In  doing  so,  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by 
some  of  the  clergy  themselves,*  that  he  had  acted  wisely,  as  the  shutting 
up  of  the  assembly  tended  greatly  to  allay  those  fierce  contentions  be- 
tween the  protesters  and  resolutioners,  which,  for  several  years,  dis- 
tracted the  nation,  and  made  them  attend  more  to  the  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  their  flocks.f  The  spirit  of  dissention  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  but  extended  its  withering  influence  to  many  of  the 
laity,  who,  to  gratify  their  revenge,  accused  one  another  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  before  the  newly  constituted  tribunal.  The  English 
judges  were  called  to  decide  upon  numerous  acts  allegeu  to  have  been 
committed  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  of  which  no  proofs  were  of- 
fered, but  extorted  confessions  in  the  kirk,  and  no  less  than  sixty  per- 
sons were  brought  before  them  accused  of  witchcraft,  who  had  been 
tortured  into  an  admission  of  its  practices.  All  these  cases  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  new  judges  administered  the  laws  throughout  with  au 
equity  and  moderation  which  was  almost  unknown  before  in  Scotland, 
and  which  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  disregard  of  justice,  and 
the  extreme  violence  which  had  of  late  disgraced  the  Scottish  tribunals. 
With  a  short  interruption,  occasioned  by  an  insurrection,  under  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  in  the  Highlands,  Scotland  now  enjoyed  tranquillity 
till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  comparative  prosperity  and  hap* 

•  *<  They,  (th«  Eiigllfib,)  did  not  pormlt  the  General  Assembly  to  site,  (and  in  this  i 
bttlieve  they  did  no  had  office,)  for  both  the  authority  of  that  meeUing  was  denyed  by 
the  protesters,  and  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  more  sett  upon  establishing  themselves 

than  promovlng  religion. Besides  the  minister^  after  some  years^  began 

to  look  at  the  questions  about  which  ^y  had  decided  as  inoonsiderablo.  And  what  did 
It  import,  whether  the  king  was  a  real  coTenantor  and  presbyterlan,  as  the  public  reso* 
intloners  said,  or  that  he  hade  only  dissembled  for  hid  interest,  as  the  protesters  said, 
while  in  the  mean  Ume  he  was  a  banished  man,  and  out  of  caa«  either  to  fulfill  or  vio- 
late hb  covenant  1'*^Kirkton,  p.  54—4. 

f  '^  And  I  Terily  bellvTe  there  were  mors  souls  converted  to  Christ  In  that  short  pe 
riod  of  time,  than  in  any  season  since  the  Keformallon,  th«»ugh  of  treeple  lis  duration. 
Nor  was  there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace  than  was  in  their 
lime.  Ministeit  were  painful,  people  were  diligent ;  and  If  a  man  hade  seen  one  el 
Ihdr  solemn  communions,  where  many  congregations  mett  in  great  multitudes,  some 
dosen  of  Ministers  used  to  preach,  and  the  people  oonUnued,  as  it  were.  In  a  sort  of 
trance,  (so  serious  were  they  In  spiritual  exercises,)  for  three  da)'s  at  least,  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  solemnity  unknown  to  the  re«t  of  the  world."— /5tcl. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  forgotUn,  that  from  the  year  1692  to  the  year  1060,  there  was  great 
good  done  by  the  preaching  of  the  Oospell  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  more  than  was  ob- 
served to  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  yean  before ;  a  great  many  brought  in  to  Christ 
JoMts  by  a  saving  work  of  conversion,  whicli  oocaduned  through  ministers  preaching 
nothing  an  that  tyme  but  the  gospell,  and  had  left  off  to  preach  up  parliaments,  armies, 
leacuee,  resolutions,  and  remonstrances,  which  was  much  In  uie  before,  from  the  year 
l(iS8  till  that  time  68,  which  occasioned  a  great  number  of  hypocrytes  in  the  church, 
who,  out  of  hope  of  preferment,  honour,  richee,  and  worldly  credit,  took  on  the  forme  of 
godliness,  but  wanted  the  power  of  It" — Latp't  Memorial* 
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pinessy  a  compensation  in  some  degree  for  ilie  loss  of  her  liberties.  The 
interruption  alladed  to  took  place  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  on  the  departure  of  Monk  from  Scotland  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Englbh  fleet,  of  which  interruption  the  following  are  the  details  ^— 

in  the  month  of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Lochearn,  which  was  attended  by  Glencaim,  the  earl  of 
Atliole,  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  Glengarry, 
Lochiel,  Graham  of  Deuchrie,  Macgregor,  tutor  of  Macgregor,  Far- 
quharson  of  Inverey,  Robertson  of  Strowan,  Macnaughton  of  Mac- 
naughton,  and  Colonel  Blackadder  of  Tullyallan.  At  this  meeting, 
which  continued  several  days,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  persons 
present  should  assemble  their  vassals  and  dependents  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  Glencaim,  who 
was  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochearn  till  the  different  parties 
should  collect  and  bring  together  their  respective  forces.  Six  weeks 
were,  however,  allowed  to  expire  before  any  assemblage  took  place, 
during  all  which  time  Glencaim  roamed  through  tlie  neighbouring 
mountains,  atten<led  only  by  one  companion  and  three  servants.  The 
first  who  made  his  appearance  was  Graham  of  Deuchrie,  at  the  head  of 
forty  men.  He  was  followed,  in  two  or  three  days,  by  the  tutor  of 
Macgrpgor,  and  eighty  of  that  clan.  With  this  force  he  went  to  Deu- 
chrie house,  where  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Kenmure,  and  about  forty 
hon»emen  from  the  west,  and  by  Colonel  Blackadder,  with  thirty  more 
whom  he  had  raised  in  Fife.  The  laird  of  Macnaughton  also  arrived 
with  twelve  horse,  and  a  party  of  between  sixty  and  eighty  lowlanders, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Miln- 
town.     The  earl's  force  thus  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  men. 

On  hearing  of  the  assemblage  of  this  body.  Colonel  Kidd,  the  go- 
vemor  of  Stirling  castle,  at  the  bead  of  the  greater  part  of  a  regiment 
of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  marched  towards  Aberfoyle,  which  was 
within  three  miles  of  Glencaim's  camp ;  but  having  received  notice  of 
his  approach,  the  earl  took  care  to  secure  the  adjoining  pass.  He 
posted  his  foot  to  the  best  advantage  on  both  sides,  and  he  drew  up 
tlie  horse  under  Lord  Kenmure  in  the  centre.  Although  Kidd  mu»t 
have  perceived  the  great  risk  he  would  ran  in  attempting  to  carry  the 
pass,  he  nevertheless  made  the  attempt,  but  hb  advance  was  driven 
back  at  the  first  charge  by  the  lowlanders  and  Deuehrie*s  men,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty  men. 
The  whole  of  Kidd's  party,  thereupon,  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
They  were  hotly  pursued  by  Glencairn's  horse  and  foot,  who  killed 
about  eighty  of  them. 

The  news  of  Kidd*s  defeat,  trifling  as  it  was,  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists,  and  small  parties  of  Highlanders  flocked  daily  to  Glencairn's 
standard.  Leaving  Aberfoyle,  he  marched  to  Lochearn,  and  thence 
to  Loch  Rannoch  where  he  was  met  by  several  of  the  clans.  Glen- 
c^rry  brought  three  hundred,  Lochiel  four  hundred,  and  Macgregor 
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about  two  hundred  meo.  The  earl  of  Athole  appeared  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  horse,  and  brought  also  a  regiment  of  foot,  consisting  of 
about  twelve  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Andrew  Drummond,  bro« 
ther  to  Sir  James  Drunmiond  of  Mechaney,  as  his  lieutenant-coloueL 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  and  some  officers,  with  about  eighty  horsemen,  also 
joined  the  royal  army. 

Having  despatched  some  officers  to  the  lowlands,  with  instructions 
to  raise  forces,  Glencaim  marched  north  to  join  Farquharson  of  Inverey, 
who  was  raising  a  regiment  in  Cromar.  In  the  course  of  his  march, 
several  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  country  joined  him.  Morgan,  the 
English  general,  who  was  lying  at  the  time  in  Aberdeen,  being  ap- 
prised of  Farquharson's  movements,  collected  a  force  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  advanced,  by  forced 
marches,  towards  Cromar,  and  a  brisk  attack  upon  the  outposts  of 
Glencaim*s  army  was  the  first  intelligence  they  received  of  Morgan's 
approach.  In  the  situation  in  which  Glencaim  thus  found  himself  un- 
expectedly placed,  he  had  no  remedy  but  an  immediate  retreat  through 
a  long  and  narrow  glen  leading  to  the  forest  of  Abemethy,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  chiefly  by  the  bravery  of  Graham  of  Deuchrie, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  party  of  forty  men,  kept  in  check  a  body 
of  the  enemy  who  had  entered  the  glen  before  the  royalists,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  securing  the  passes.  Morgan  pursued  tlie  fugitives 
through  the  glen  very  closely,  and  did  not  desist  till  prevented  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night     He  thereafter  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

Glencaim  passed  about  five  weeks  in  Cromar  and  Badenoch,  waiting 
for  additional  reinforcements ;  and  as  Lord  Lorn  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  he  despatched  Lord  Kenmure  with  a  hundred  horse  into  Argyle- 
shire  to  urge  him  to  hurry  forward  the  levies  in  that  quarter.  Lorn 
soon  arrived  in  Badenoch  with  a  thousand  foot  and  about  fifty  horse ; 
but  he  had  not  remained  above  a  fortnight  in  the  field  when,  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  he  clandestinely  left  the  army,  and  carried  off  his 
men  along  with  him,  taking  the  direction  of  Ruthven  castle,  which  was 
then  garrisoned  by  Englbh  troops.  Glencaim  was  greatly  exasperated 
at  Lom's  defection,  and  sent  a  party  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Glengarry  and  Lochiel,  with  instructions  either  to  bring  him  and  his 
men  back  to  the  araiy,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  them.  Glen- 
garry followed  the  Campbells  so  hard  that  he  came  up  with  them 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle.  Lord  Lorn  escaped,  and  was  followed 
by  his  horse,  of  whom  about  twenty  were  brought  back  by  a  party  scut 
in  pursuit  by  Glengarry ;  the  foot  halted  on  a  hill,  and  offered  to  return 
to  the  camp.  Glengarry,  who  had  imbibed  a  great  antipathy  at  the 
whole  race  of  the  Campbells  ever  since  Montrose's  wars,  would,  contrary 
to  his  mstractions,  have  attacked  them ;  but  Glencaim  fortunately  arrived 
in  tune  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  having  ordered  Graliam  of  Deuchrie  to 
acquaint  them  that  he  could  not  receive  any  proposals  from  them  with 
arms  in  theur  hands,  they  delivered  them  up.  Glencaim,  along  with  some 
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offioen,  taen  rode  up  to  theni»  and  having  addressed  them  on  the  impro« 
prietj  of  their  oondnct,  they  all  declared  their  willingness  to  serve  the 
king  and  to  obey  him  as  their  commander,  a  declaration  which  both 
officers  and  men  confirmed  with  an  oath.  Their  arms  were  then  re- 
stored to  them,  but  they  all  deserted  within  a  fortnight* 

About  this  time  Glencaim  was  joined  by  a  small  party  of  English 
royalists,  under  Colonel  Wogan,  an  enterprising  officer,  who  had 
landed  at  Dover,  and  having  raised  a  body  of  volunteers  in  London, 
traversed  England  under  the  banners  of  the  commonwealth,  and  en* 
tered  Scotland  by  Carlisle 

Notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Campbells,  Glencaim's  army 
was  so  increased  by  daily  accessions  of  force  that  he  considered  himself 
in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  of- 
ficers, resolved  to  descend  into  Aberdeenshire,  and  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  English.  Another  reason  which  urged  him  to  leave  the 
Highlands  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  districts  which  had  been 
occupied  by  his  army,  and  which  could  no  longer  afford  to  support  such 
a  large  body  of  men.  Descending  by  Balveny,  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Whitelums,  near  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  bebnging  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  then  garrisoned  by  the  English.  After  lying  about  a  fortnight 
at  Whitelums  unmolested,  Glencaim  raised  his  camp,  and  marching 
into  Morayshire,  took  possession  of  Elgin,  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose»  Lord 
Forrester,  and  some  country  gentlemen. 

After  spending  a  month  at  Elgin,  where,  according  to  Graham  of 
Deuchrie's  narrative,  the  army  had  **  very  good  quarters,  and  where 
they  made  themselves  merry,**  the  earl  received  letters  from  General 
Middleton,  who  had  sometime  before  made  his  escape  from  the  tower 
of  London,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
announcing  his  arrival  in  Sutherland,  with  a  commission  from  the  king, 
appointing  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  royal  forces  in  ScoUand.  Some 
dissensions  had  existed  among  the  royalists  respecting  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  which  had  been  finally  conceded  to  Gleacaim ;  but  neither 
he,  nor  the  nobility  who  were  with  him,  were  prepared  to  expect  that 
the  king  would  have  appointed  a  man  so  much  their  inferior  in  station  as 
Middleton  was  to  such  an  important  charge.  The  intelligence  was  ac- 
cordingly received  with  discontent  by  these  feudal  sovereigns ;  but,  as 
the  king's  commission  could  not,  without  serious  injury  to  the  royal 
cause,  be  disputed,  in  the  present  conjuncture  they  stified  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  Glencaim,  in  terms  of  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Middleton  to  march  north,  put  his  army  in  motion.  Morgan, 
the  English  commander,  having  drawn  together  a  body  of  troops, 
followed  Glencaim,  between  whose  rear  and  Morgan's  advanced  guard 
many  warm  skirmishes  took  place.    In  his  march  north,  Glencaim 
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tarried  a  short  time  before  Lethen  house,  which  he  summoned  its 
proprietor  to  surrender  for  behoof  of  the  king ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
and  fired  upon  the  besiegers,  of  whom  four  or  five  were  killed.  Exas- 
perated at  the  loss  of  his  men,  Glcncaim  ordered  his  troops  to  fill  the 
courts  and  gates  of  the  house  with  some  stacks  of  com  which  stood  in 
the  adjoining  inclosures,  and  to  set  fire  to  them,  with  the  intention  of 
stifling  the  besieged  with  the  smoke.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 
but  it  fitiled  of  its  intended  effect,  and  Glencairn  had  the  mortification 
to  lose  three  or  four  additional  men  in  this  absurd  enterprise.  In  re- 
venge for  this  disappointment,  he  burnt  the  stack-yards,  and  wasted  all 
the  lands  around  the  castie  belonging  to  the  refractory  laird. 

Glencairn,  thereupon,  continued  his  march,  and  his  men  crossed  the 
river  Ness,  eight  miles  above  Inverness.  The  horses  were  made  to 
swim  over.  The  earl  having  placed  guards  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  hastened  to  Dornoch  to 
meet  Middleton.  In  a  few  days  a  grand  muster  of  the  army  took  place, 
which  was  ascertained  to  amount  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  foot, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Glencairn  then  resigned  the 
command  to  Middleton,  in  presence  of  the  army,  and,  riding  along  the 
lines,  acquainted  the  troops  that  he  was  no  longer  their  general,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  find  themselves  happy  in  serving  under 
such  a  commander  as  Middleton.  The  troops  expressed  great  dissatis- 
faction at  this  announcement  by  their  looks,  and  some,  **both  oflicers 
and  soldiers,  shed  tears,  and  vowed  that  they  would  serve  with  their 
old  general  in  any  comer  of  the  world."* 

After  the  review,  the  earl  gave  a  sumptuous  entertamment  to  Mid- 
dleton and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  at  which  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  soured  the  temper  of  the  officers,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  new  divisions  in  the  camp.  On  the  cloth  being  removed,  Glencairn 
proposed  the  health  of  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  he  thus  addres- 
sed : — '*  My  lord  general,  you  see  what  a  gallant  army  these  worthy 
gendemen  here  present  and  I  have  gathered  together,  at  a  time  when 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  number  durst  meet  together :  these 
men  have  come  out  to  serve  his  miyesty,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
all  thai  is  dear  to  them :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  give  them  all  the 
enciouragement  to  do  their  duty  that  lies  in  your  power."  Scarcely  had 
these  words  been  uttered  when  Sir  George  Munro,  who  had  come  over 
with  Middleton  from  France  to  act  as  his  lieutenant-general,  started  up 
from  his  seat,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  earl,  swore  by  G —  thai 
the  men  he  had  that  day  seen  were  nothing  but  a  number  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  that  ere  long  he  would  bring  a  very  different  set  of  men 
into  the  field.  These  impmdent  observations  called  up  Glengarry,  but 
he  was  restrained  by  Glencairn,  who  said  that  he  was  more  concemed  in 
the  afih>nt  put  upon  the  army  by  Munro  than  he  was,  and,  tuming  to 
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Munro,  he  thus  addreased  him — '*  You,  Sir,  are  a  oase  liar ;  for  they 
are  neither  thieves  nor  robbers,  but  brave  gentlemen  and  good  aoldiers." 
A  meeting  took  place  in  consequence  eariy  next  morning  between 
Glencaim  and  Munro,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Dornoch.  The 
former  was  accompanied  by  a  servant  named  White,  and  the  latter  by 
his  brother,  Alexander  Munro.  The  parties  were  both  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  after  discharging  pistols  at  each 
other,  they  should  fight  with  broadswords.  They  accordingly  fired, 
but  without  effect,  and  immediately  began  the  combat  with  their  swords. 
Sir  .George,  after  a  few  passes,  received  a  severe  wound  on  *the  bridle 
hand.  Fearing  that  he  could  no  longer  manage  his  horse,  he  called 
out  to  the  earl  that  as  he  was  wounded  in  his  left  hand  he  hoped  he 
would  allow  him  to  fight  on  foot  **  Yes,**  exclaimed  the  earl,  '*  I  will 
show  you  that  I  can  match  you  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback/*  They 
then  dismounted,  and  renewed  the  contest;  but  Munro,  at  the  first 
onset,  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  forehead,  from  which  the  blood  issued 
80  copiously  as  to  obscure  his  vision,  and  prevent  him  from  following 
the  motions  of  his  adversary.  Glencairn  was  just  about  running  Munro 
through  the  body,  but  was  prevented  by  White,  who  forced  up  his 
sword.  The  parties  then  returned  to  head  quarters,  when  Glencairn 
was  put  under  arrest  in  his  chamber,  by  orders  of  Middleion,  and  his 
sword  taken  from  him. 

The  partiality  thus  shown  to  Munro,  who  was  tlie  aggressor,  and 
who  had  sent  the  challenge  to  Glencairn,  was  exceedingly  mortifying 
to  the  earl,  which  being  followed  by  another  affair  which  soon  took 
place,  and  in  which  the  same  partiality  was  displayed,  made  him  resolve 
to  retire  fifom  the  army.  The  occurrence  was  this : — A  dispute  having 
taken  place  on  the  merits  of  the  recent  quarrel  between  a  C^tain  Living* 
ston,  a  friend  of  Munro,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lindsay^ 
who  had  accompanied  Lord  Napier  from  the  continent,  in  which  Living- 
ston maintained  that  Munro  had  acted  properly,  and  the  contrary 
insisted  upon  by  Lindsay ;  mutual  challenges  were  given,  and  the 
parties  met  on  the  links  of  Dornoch  to  decide  the  dispute  by  tlie  sword. 
Lindsay,  being  a  superior  swordsman,  run  Livingston  through  the 
heart  at  the  first  thrust,  and  he  expired  immediately.  Lindsay  was  im- 
mediately apprehended,  and  although  Glencaim,  backed  by  other  offi- 
cers, used  every  exertion  to  save  him,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial,  by  order  of  Middleton,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at 
the  cross  of  Dornoch,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  into  execution  the 
same  day. 

These  unfortunate  disputes  divided  the  officers  of  the  army  into  two 
parties,  and  afforded  but  a  sorry  prognostic  of  the  prospects  of  the 
royalists.  Glencaim,  no  longer  able  to  curb  his  displeasure,  slipped 
off  about  a  fortnight  after  Lindsay's  death,  witli  his  own  troop  of  horse, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  volunteers — a  hundred  horse  in  all — and  took  the 
direction  of  Assint.     The  laird  of  Assint,  who  had  betrayed  Montrose, 
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on  Uic  aniyal  of  Glencatrn's  party  on  his  lands,  offered  to  assist  him  to 
secure  the  passes,  so  as  to  prevent  ftiim  from  being  overtaken  that  night, 
of  which  offer  Qiencaim,  though  distrustful  of  Macleod,  agreed  to 
accept  Middleton  indeed  sent  a  party  in  pursuit,  but  they  did  not 
come  up  with  Glencaim,  who  reached  Eintail  the  following  day,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  earl  of  Seaforth's  people.  He  remained 
there  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  traversed  the  Highlands  till  he  arrived 
at  Eillin,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  where  he  was  successively  joined 
by  Sir  George  Maxwell,  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  Lord  Forrester,  each 
of  whom  brought  a  small  party  of  horse  along  with  them,  by  which 
additions  his  force  was  increased  to  four  hundred  horsemen.  The  earl 
now  appears,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  seen  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct in  withdrawing  from  the  army  ;  but  as  he  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  returning  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation  by 
sending  this  body  north  to  joui  Middleton,  and  sought  a  retreat  with 
the  laird  of  Luss  at  his  castle  of  Rosedoe,  where  he  despatched  some 
officers  to  raise  men  in  the  lowlands  for  the  king's  service. 

In  the  meantime  Monk  had  returned  to  Scotland,  and  had  brought  along 
with  him  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from  England,  with  which  he 
joined  Morgan  in  the  north,  and  marched  directly  into  the  Highlands 
in  search  of  Middleton.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  latter  to  have  re* 
mained  for  some  time  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  have  collected  all  the 
forces  he  possibly  could,  and  to  make  occasional  descents  upon  the 
lowlands,  and  by  marches  and  countermarches  to  have  dbtracted  the 
enemy ;  but  the  advance  of  Monk  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  High- 
lands, with  a  large  army,  frustrated  his  design.  Middleton  soon  found 
himself  sorely  pressed  by  hb  able  adversary,  who  brought  forward  his 
army  in  separate  divisions,  yet  not  so  isolated  as  not  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  case  of  attack.  In  an  attempt  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
Middleton  was  surprised  in  a  defile  near  Lochgarry,  by  one  of  these 
divisions  under  the  command  of  Morgan.  His  men  were  either  slain 
or  dispersed,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  chiefii  of  the 
insurrection  immediately  made  their  peace  with  Monk,  who  treated 
them  with  great  lenity.* 

Whilst  the  Scottish  royalists  were  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
free  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Cromwell,  the  king  appeared  to 
take  little  concern  in  the  matter,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  indolence  and  amusement  at  Paris.  Though  straitened  in  his  pe- 
cuniary circumstances,  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
French  king  and  the  eleemosynary  aid  of  his  friends  in  England,  he 
still  retained  about  him  the  officers  of  his  household  and  thus  kept  up 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  court  The  gaieties  of  the  French  capi- 
tal were  so  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  the  king,  as  to  make  the  sup- 
position probable,  that  the  longer  he  remained  there  the  more  indiffer- 
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cnt  he  would  have  become  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of  hb  peo* 
pie;  but  a  change  of  residence  to  Cologne,  whence  he  had  been  induc- 
ed to  remore  on  a  n^otiation  being  entered  into  with  Cromwellf  by 
Cardinal  Maiariny  made  htm  think  more  seriously  of  the  aftin  of  his 
kingdoms. 

During  his  retreat  at  Cologne  a  rupture  took  place  between  England 
and  Spain,  of  which  the  king  endeavoured  immediately  to  avail  himself 
with  the  view  of  forwarding  his  restoration*  There  were,  at  this  time» 
several  English  and  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  call  from  France,  and  with  these,  aided  by  such  succours  as  Spain 
might  afford,  he  offered  to  make  a  descent  on  England ;  but  although 
this  proposal  was  entertained  by  the  Spanish  ministen  at  Brussels,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  Charies  had  latteriy  taken  up  his  residence, 
it  was  interrupted  for  some  time  by  another  offer  made  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  by  Colonel  Sezby,  formerly  the  adherent,  but  now  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  considered  an  apostate  from  the  cause  of 
liberty.  This  man  went  to  Brussels  in  the  month  of  May,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  and  after  revealing  to  the  court  there,  the  destination 
and  object  of  a  secret  expedition  under  Venables  and  Penn,  he  offered 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  levellers  in  England  to  destroy  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  provided  they  were  supplied  with  money,  and  had  the  coH>p- 
eration  of  the  English  and  Irish  troops  in  the  service  of  Spain.  The 
court  of  Spain  listened  to  Sexby's  proposals  and  advanced  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  part  of  which  he  transmitted  to  his  adherents  in  Eng- 
land. Sexby,  whose  designs  were  made  known  to  Cromwell,  afterwards 
visited  England,  and  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  his 
brother  levellers,  returned  in  safety  to  the  continent.  * 

The  Spanish  ministers,  who  at  Brst  were  very  suspicious  of  Sexby, 
were  now  satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  and  became  anxious  to  effect  a  union 
between  him  and  the  king,  by  means  of  which  they  expected  to  render 
the  subjugation  of  Cromwell  of  easier  performance.  At  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  month  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  Sexby  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  a  limited  monarchy  if  settled  by 
a  free  pariiament,  but  in  making  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  usurper, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  restoration  of  the  king  shoutd  not  be  mention- 
ed, but  that  their  object  should  be  ostensibly  confined  to  the  destruction 
of  Cromwell,  and  to  the  restoration  of  public  liberty.  Though  desirous  of 
making  use  of  Sexby's  services,  Charles  considered  that  he  had  greatly 
over-rated  his  means,  and  he  thought  that  even  according  to  Sexby's  own 
statement,  his  associates  would  not  be  hostile  to  royalty. 

Both  Cromwell  and  Mazarin  grew  alarmed  at  these  negotiations. 
Whilst  the  latter  anticipated  a  defection  of  the  English  and  Irish  regi- 
ments from  the  French  service,  as  the  result,  the  other  dreaded  a  descent 
upon  England ;  but  fertile  in  expedients,  these  two  wily  politicians  soon 
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devised  meana  for  counteracting  the  denigna  of  theae  different  partiea. 
The  duke  of  York,  afterwarda  King  Jamea  II.  had  aerved  with  great 
honour  under  Marshal  Turenne^  and,  by  hia  bravery,  had  not  only 
gained  the  esteem  of  that  able  commander,  but  also  the  hearta  of  hia 
countrymen.  By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
Protector  it  was  stipulated  that  the  duke  should  be  banished  from 
France;  but  in  consequence  of  Charles'  offer  to  the  Spaniah  court  the 
mtide  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  the  consequent  defection  of  the  English  and  Irish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  the  appointment  of  Captain  General 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Mazarin,  with  the 
approbation  of  Cromwell  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter.  This 
plan  was,  however,  frustrated  by  Charles,  who  ordered  the  duke  to  re- 
pair to  Brugea  immediately,  and  who,  although  he  had  accepted  the  of- 
fer of  Maiarin  with  eagerness,  at  once  complied.  This  event  induced 
abnost  the  whole  of  the  English  and  Irish  officers  in  the  French  army 
to  resign  their  commissions,  and  many  of  the  men,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  officers,  also  left  the  service.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  Crom- 
well and  Mazarin  endeavoured  by  aecret  intrigue  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
distrust  in  the  mind  of  Don  Juan, .  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
against  the  duke  of  York,  by  spreading  a  report  that  James  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  France,  and  that  of  course  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  him  by  Spain,  and  Mazarin  and  Cromwell  so  far  succeeded 
in  their  scheme,  that  Don  Juan  gave  the  real  command  of  the  English 
and  Irish  forces  to  Marsin  a  foreigner,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Charles, 
made  the  officers  and  soldiers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Spain. 
But  this  marked  distrust  of  James  did  not  stop  here,  for  Charles  was 
prevailed  upon  to  order  his  brother  to  dismiss  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a  &- 
vourite,  and  the  secret  agent  of  the  French  court  The  young  prince 
complied,  but  he  was  so  displeased  with  the  treatment  he  had  received^ 
that  he  followed  Berkeley  into  Holland  Intending  to  proceed  Uirough 
Qermany  to  France.  The  success  of  this  intrigue  was  as  gratifying  to 
Cromwell  aa  it  was  annoying  to  Charles ;  but  Cromwell's  joy  was  of 
short  duration,  for  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place  between  the  royal 
brothers,  and  Jamef  returned  to  Breda  followed  by  Berkeley  whom  the 
king  raised  to  the  peerage.  * 

The  war  with  Spain  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  England,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  had  Charies  invaded  it  in  due  time 
with  a  few  thousand  men,  he  would  have  destroyed  Cromwell ;  but  the 
expedition  was  postponed  from  month  to  month,  by  the  Spanish  minis- 
ters, till  the  advance  of  winter  when  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  un- 
dertake it  But  the  death  of  Cromwell,  which  took  place  on  the  third 
of  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  the  new  aspect  of 
affairs  in  England  altered  his  views. 
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Charles  was  led  to  believe  thai  Monk,  who  still  held  the  chief  coni- 
inand  in  Scotland,  was  by  no  means  unfavoarable  to  him,  and  eren  be- 
fore the  death  of  Cromwell  he  had  been  indnced  to  make  proposals  to 
him,  to  which  Monk's  wife  and  his  domestic  chaplain  were  privy ;  but 
although  these  offers  were  very  tempting  and  were  received  by  Monk 
without  disapprobation,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  unbosom 
himself  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  sound  him.  These  intrigues 
were  suspected  by  Cromwell,  but  as  he  could  never  And  a  due  to  tbeir 
discovery,  he  fiicettously  put  Monk  on  his  guard  by  the  followmg  post- 
script to  one  of  his  letters  to  that  general.  **  Tis  said  there  is  a  cunning 
fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George  Monk,  who  lies  in  wait  there  to  serve 
Charles  Stuart ;  pray,  use  your  diligence  to  take  him,  and  send  him  up 
to  me."*  Thb  notification  made  Monk  even  still  more  reserved^  and 
he  observed  the  same  taciturnity  when,  after  the  death  of  Cromwelli  a 
message  was  brought  by  Dr  Monk,  his  brother,  a  clergymati  of  Corn- 
wall, who  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  Sir  John  Grenville,  With  a  let- 
ter to  Monk  from  the  king.  He  even  dismissed  his  brother  without 
any  particular  allusion  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  on  being  informed  by 
him  in  answer  to  a  preliminary  question,  that  he  had  already  made 
Monk's  chaplain,  who  was  friendly  to  the  king,  a  party  to  the  secret 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  Monk  had  now  resolved  to  join  the  royal  cause; 
but  as  secrecy  seemed  to  be  indispensable,  he  concealed  his  designs,  and 
so  effectually,  that  the  most  clear  sighted  could  not  perceive  his  object 
To  break  at  once  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  the  other  leading  repub* 
licans  who  had  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  power,  and  who  had  become 
very  unpopular  of  late,  was  the  prelude  to  that  successfiil  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  carried  through  to,  and  by  which  he  accomplished,  the 
restoration  of  the  king*  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  be  heard  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  parliament,  and  the  high  rank  of  miyor  general 
of  all  the  forces,  which  had  been  conferred  on  Lambert  by  his  partisans, 
than  he  openly  declared  himself  in  opposition  to  Lambert  the  '*  assertor  oT 
the  andent  laws  and  liberties  of  the  country."  Lambert  was  immediately 
despatehed  to  the  north  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men  against  Monk, 
who  was  by  no  means  yet  ready  to  receive  him.  He  therefore  had  re^ 
course  to  negotiation  to  obtain  delay,  and  succeeded.  Lambert's  army 
did  not  advance  in  consequence  farther  north  than  Newcastle,  and  Monk 
employed  the  time  thus  afforded  him  in  raising  troops  in  Scotiand,  with 
which  he  filled  up  the  blanks  in  his  army,  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of 
such  of  his  men  as  were  unfriendly  to  him  He,  thereafter,  called  a  con- 
vention of  the  Scottish  estates  at  Berwick,  from  which,  on  the  sixth  of 
December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-ninci  he  obtained  a  grant  of  a  year's 
arrears  of  taxes,  amounting  to  £60,000,  besides  the  duties  of  excise 
and  customs.  The  restoration  of  the  English  pariuiment,  which  had  been 
expelled  by  Lambert,  fiivoured  the  designs  of  Monk,  who  crossed  the 
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Tweed  on  the  fint  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  to  meet 
Lambert;  but  a  message  from  the  parliament  ordering  the  latter  to 
withdraw,  prevented  a  meeting.  Monk  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
entered  London  on  the  third  of  February  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Though  appearing  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  parliament,  sus- 
picions were  entertained  that  Monk  was  favourable  to  the  king,  and 
at  York  he  had  even  caned  an  officer  who  had  laid  to  his  charge 
the  design  of  restoring  the  king.  A  successfiil  interference,  which  he 
made  at  Nottingham,  to  prevent  hb  officers  from  signing  a  dedaration 
to  be  obedient  to  the  paiiiament  in  all  things,  ^'except  the  bringing  in 
of  Charles  Stuart,"  confirmed  in  some  degree  these  suspicions.  But 
his  adherence  to  the  republican  party  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test  by 
the  parliament,  which  required  him  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  state 
to  abjure  the  house  of  Stuart  He  hesitated,  and  as  seven  of  the  coun- 
sellors had  not  yet  abjured,  he  required  to  be  first  informed  why  they 
had  not  done  so.  He  observed  that  oaths  were  easily  violated,  and  that 
as  providence  might  see  fit  to  restore  Charles  Stuart,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  crime  to  swear  against  what  providence  might  ordain ;  that  he 
had  already  given  proo£»  of  his  obedience  to  the  parliament,  and 
was  ready  to  give  farther  marks  of  his  devotion  to  them.  A  dis- 
pute between  the  parliament  and  the  common  council  of  London,  who 
had  issued  a  declaration,  demanding  **  a  full  and  free  parliament  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,"  soon  put  Monk's 
sincerity  to  the  test  On  the  ninth  of  February,  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, he  was  ordered  to  enter  the  city,  to  arrest  eleven  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  to  remove  the  barricades  which  had  been  raised  for  its  de- 
fence. He  demurred,  but  at  last  obeyed;  he  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  groans  and  hisses,  the  soldiers  murmured  and  the 
officers  tendered  their  resignations;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
Monk  acted  with  reluctance ;  he  however  proceeded,  and  afier  remov- 
ing the  posts  and  chains  of  the  city,  wrote  a  letter  to  Che  speaker, 
giving  his  opinion  that  enough  had  been  done  to  curb  the  refractory  citi- 
zens. The  parliament  again  ordered  him  to  proceed,  on  which  he  de- 
moUshed  the  gates  and  portcullises.  The  discontents  of  the  soldiers 
now  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Monk  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  Whitehall.  * 

Monk  on  reflection  thought  he  perceived,  in  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed, an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  embroil  him 
with  the  citizens,  and  he  therefore  took  immediate  steps  to  redeem  him- 
self, before  the  parliament  should  have  time  to  carry  its  ulterior  views 
respecting  him  into  efiect  Accordingly  at  a  council  of  officers  which 
was  held  the  following  day,  a  letter  to  the  speaker*  which  with  the  aid  of 
his  confidential  advisers  he  had  prepared  the  previous  evening,  was  laid 
before  them  and  approved  of.    Ii^  this  letter  the  officers  were  made  to 
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complain,  that  they  had  been  used  as  instruments  of  personal  resent- 
ment against  the  citizens,  and  they  were  made  to  require  that  certain 
▼acancies  in  the  house  should  l>e  immediately  filled,  previous  to  &  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament  After  despatching  this  letter,  Monk,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  marched  into  Finsbury  fields,  and  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  common  council  which  had  been  lately  dissolved  by  a 
vote  of  the  parliament.  At  this  meeting  he  declared  himself  the  friend 
of  the  citizens,  that  he  would  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  full  and  free  parliament.  The  citizens  were  thrown 
into  ecstacies  at  this  declaration,  and  they  manifested  their  joy  by  the 
ringing  of  beUs,  bon-fires,  feasting  the  soldiers,  and  "the  roasting  of 
the  rump."* 

At  first  the  parliamentary  leaders  seemed  to  disregard  this  alarming 
state  of  things,  but  on  reflection  they  submitted,  invited  Monk  to  return 
to  Whitehall,  and  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  return  of  members 
to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  representation.  In  a  bill  which  they  in- 
troduced  for  fixing  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  and  electors,  they 
attempted  to  exclude  the  royalists  by  a  provision  that  no  person  should 
elect  or  be  elected  who  did  not  bind  himself  to  support  a  republic ;  but 
this  clause  was  opposed  by  those  members  who  had  been  excluded  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  eight.  Monk  purposely  avoided 
taking  any  share  in  this  dispute,  and  so  indifferent  did  he  appear  about 
it,  that,  trusting  to  the  impartiality  of  himself  and  his  officers,  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  their  arbitrament,  nine  of 
whom  on  each  side  argued  the  case  before  this  new  court  The  ques- 
tion was  dedded  in  favour  of  the  excluded  members,  who  took  their  seats 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  after  receiving  a  declaration  from  Monk 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  had  summoned  them  to  meet  him,  that  he  consid- 
ered republicanism  and  moderate  presbyterianism  essential  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  On  resuming  their  seats  some  of  the 
more  furious  among  the  republicans  withdrew  from  the  house,  a  circum- 
stance which  favoured  the  designs  of  the  royalists  greatly,  f 

This  declaration  alarmed  Charles  and  his  friends,  who  really  consid- 
ered that  Monk  was  sincere  iik  his  professions,  particularly  as  he  never 
ceased  to  declare,  both  to  cavaliers  and  republicans,  that  he  was  for  sup- 
porting a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  state,  and  presbytery  in 
the  church,  and  so  successfully  had  he  practised  this  deception  tipon  the 
republican  party  that  many  of  them  believed  him  sincere,  And  it  Wis 
not  until  he  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  excluded  members 


*  *'  At  dtmnd-brldge  1  could  at  one  time  tell  Ihlity-one  fires;  In  King  street,  eeven  or 
eight*  and  all  atong  burning  and  roasting,  and  drinking  for  rumpa ;  there  being  ruhipi 
tied  upon  sticks  and  carried  up  and  down.  The  butchers  at  the  Maypole  in  the  atimnd, 
rang  a  peal  with  their  knlres  when  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  their  rump.  On  Lud- 
fite  hill  there  was  one  turning  of  the  spit  that  had  a  rump  tied  to  It,  and  another  basting 
of  It     Indeed  It  wae  post  Imagination.**    Pepys,  Vol.  i.  p.  S8. 
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u>  their  seats,  that  they  began  to  suspect  him ;  but  it  was  now  too  late 
for  them  to  repair  the  blunder  they  had  committed  in  trusting  so  impli- 
citly to  him.  The  presbyterian  party  had  now  the  ascendancy  in  par- 
liamenty  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  was  to  appoint  Monk  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  joint  commander  of  the 
fleet  with  Admiral  Montague.  As  an  indication  of  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  king,  they  released  all  the  Scottish  lords,  and  others  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Worcester** 

Notwithstanding  these  indications  in  favour  of  royalty.  Monk  still 
continued  to  act  a  doubtful  and  yery  mysterious  part,  and  he  even  sta^ 
tioned  guards  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  lords,  lo  prevent  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  from  meeting  to  give  its  approval  to  the  acts  of  the 
commons,  lest  by  doing  so,  the  royal  authority  might  be  acknowledged. 
But  the  slow  motions  of  Monk  did  not  suit  the  populace,  who  proclaim- 
ed  Charles  in  several  places.  The  surviving  regicides  and  the  purchas- 
ers of  forfeited  property  grew  alarmed,  and  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  they  made  an  offer  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  su- 
preme power,  but  this  he  pointedly  refiised.  At  length  the  long  parlia- 
ment, which  had  sat  nineteen  yearn  and  a  half,  dissolved  itself  by  its 
own  act,  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  having  ordered  the  several  officers  to  join  their  regiments,  and 
dismissed  those  whom  he  distrusted,  Monk  was  left  to  pursue  unmolest- 
ed his  designs  for  restoring  Charles. 

Sir  John  Qrenville,  who  had  formerly  sent  down  Monk's  brother  to 
Scotland,  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  made  several  attempts  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  the  Lord  General  at  St  James's ;  but  Monk  always 
avoided  him.  At  length  by  the  intervention  of  one  Morrice,  well 
known  to  both,  Grenville  was  introduced,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
general  firom  the  king,  couched  in  language  highly  flattering  to  Monk. 
He  perused  the  letter  with  attention,  and  when  he  had  done  reading, 
renuurked  that  he  could  not  till  then  declare  his  intentious  with  safety, 
and  as  there  were  many  persons  still  about  him,  who  were  either  inimi- 
cal to  his  views,  or  whose  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  restora- 
tion might  be  doubtful,  he  would  be  still  constrained  for  a  time  to  observe 
a  strict  secresy.  He  therefore  jotted  down  the  heads  of  his  answer 
in  writing,  and  after  reading  it  to  Grenville  threw  the  paper  into  the 
fire,  and  desired  him  to  carry  the  answer  in  his  memory,  and  after  en- 
joining him  to  deliver  it  personally  to  the  king  dismissed  him.f 

Although  the  republicans  used  great  exertions  in  the  elections,  they 
were  defeated  in  most  places  by  the  cavaliers  and  moderate  presbyteri- 
ans,  who  having  united  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Disappointed 
in  the  struggle,  the  republicans  made  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  the  few 
men  they  were  able  to  bring  .into  the  field  refused  to  fight,  and  Lam- 
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bert  their  Gomnmnder  was  taken  priBoner.  The  *'  convention"  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  Monk  had  determined  to  throw  off  the  veil  of  mystery  with  which 
he  had  covered  his  designs.  Grenville  had  brought  over  from  Brussels 
five  letters  from  the  king,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  another  to  the  lords,  a  third  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  city  of  London,  a  fourth  to  Monk  and  the  army,  and  a  fifth 
to  Montague  and  the  navy.  By  an  arrangement  between  Monk  and 
Grenville,  the  latter  came  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons  whilst 
Monk  was  in  his  seat,  and  meeting  with  a  member  who  was  entering  the 
council  chamber,  requested  him  to  inform  Monk  that  a  person  at  the 
door  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  Monk  rose  from  his  seat,  went  to  the  door, 
and  received  a  letter,  bnt  observing  the  royal  arms  on  the  seal,  he  or- 
dered the  guards  to  detain  the  messenger ;  Grenville  was  brought  in 
by  order  of  the  house,  and  after  being  interrogated  by  the  speaker  how 
he  had  come  by  the  letter,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
Monk  interfered,  informed  the  house  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  was 
his  near  kinsman,  and  that  he  would  be  security  for  his  appearance.  * 

This  declaration,  which  revealed  the  secret  of  Monk's  policy,  produced 
an  instantaneous  effect  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  Grenville  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  of  delivering  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  two  houses,  as  well  as  those  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  city  of 
London.  The  letters  to  the  two  houses  contained  a  paper  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  declaration  of  Breda,  where  it  had  been 
drawn  up,  in  which  his  mi^esty,  after  granting  a  pardon  to  all  persons 
but  those  whom  the  parliament  might  except,  and  declaring  that  no  per- 
sons should  be  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  if  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  promised  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  which  might  arise  about  property  which  had  been  pur- 
chased or  forfeited  during  the  revolution,  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament ; 
and  he,  moreover,  promised  that  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  Monk's  army 
should  be  liquidated,  that  both  officers  and  men  should  be  retained 
in  the  service ;  and  that  they  should  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  pay,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  they  were  then  vested  with* 

Though  the  declaration  was  not  exactly  what  Monk  had  required  in 
bis  private  communication  to  the  king,  it  was  deemed  so  satisfactory 
that  the  two  houses,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  common  councd  ot 
London,  each  voted  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the 
king,  and  the  nation  at  large  demanded  his  immediate  return.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  feeling,  both  houses  invited  his  majesty  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  and  they  sent  him  a  present  of 
£50,000  to  relieve  his  immediate  wants,  £10,000  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  £5,000  to  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king 
was  not  long  in  olx^ying  the  invitation.     He  was  received  at  Dover  by 
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Mooky  at  the  head  of  the  nobility«  whence  he  proceeded  to  London 
which  he  entered  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 

The  news  of  the  king's  arrival  was  received  in  Scotland  with  a  bunt 
of  enthusiasm,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  national  character,*  but 
the  idea  that  the  nation  was  about  to  regain  its  liberties,  made  Scotsmen 
forget  their  wonted  propriety.  Preparatory  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Edinburgli  on  the 
first  of  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  Middleton,  who  had 
lately  been  created  an  Earl,  was  appointed  his  majesty's  commissioner ; 
the  earl  of  Glencaim,  chancellor ;  tlie  earl  of  Lauderdale,  secretary  of 
state ;  the  earl  of  Rothes,  president  of  the  council ;  and  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  lord-treasurer. 

It  would  be  quite  apart  from  the  object  of  this  work  to  detail  the  many 
unconstitutional  acts  passed  by  this  "  terrible  parliament,"  as  it  is  well 
named  by  Kirkton ;  but  the  trial  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle  must  not  be 
overlooked.  That  nobleman  had,  on  the  restoration  of  the  king,  gone  to 
London  to  congratulate  his  miyesty  on  his  return ;  but  on  his  arrival  he 
was  immediately  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  petitioned  the 
king  for  a  personal  interview,  which  was  refused,  and,  to  get  rid  of  his  im- 
portunities, his  majesty  directed  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Scotland  for 
triaL  Being  brought  to  trial,  he  applied  for  delay,  till  some  witnesses  at 
a  distance  should  be  examined  on  commission ;  but  this  was  refosed.  He, 
thereupon,  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  which  the  king  had  granted 
at  Stirling.  This  plea  was  sustained  by  desire  of  the  king ;  but  as  there 
were  other  chaiges  against  him,  arising  out  of  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to  which  year  only  the  am- 
nesty extended,  the  trial  was  proceeded  in.  These  charges  were,  that 
he  had  aided  the  English  in  destroying  the  liberties  of  Scotland — that  he 
had  accepted  a  grant  of  £12,000  firom  Cromwell — that  he  had  repeatedly 
used  de&matory  and  traitorous  language  in  speaking  of  the  royal  fiunily ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  had  voted  for  a  bill  abjuring  the  right  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  crowns  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell,  in  which  he  sat  Argyle  denied 
that  he  had  ever  given  any  countenance  or  assistance  to  the  English  in 
their  invasion  of  Scotland ;  bnt  he  admitted  the  grant  from  Cromwell, 
which  he  stated  was  given,  not  in  lieu  of  services,  but  as  a  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  by  him.  He,  moreover,  denied  that  he  had  ever  used 

*  *'  I  beU«ve  Ui«r«  wut  never  aoddent  in  the  world  eltered  the  dispoeiUon  of  «  people 
mure  than  that  (the  kinfe  retam)  did  the  Scottish  nation.  Sober  men  obaerved,  it 
not  only  inebriat  hut  really  Intoxieate,  and  made  people  not  only  drunk  but  ftanUck ; 
men  did  not  think  they  oould  haudaomely  exprew  their  joy  except  they  turned  bmtet  /or 
debauch,  rebeli^  and  pugeante ;  yea,  many  a  sober  man  was  tempted  to  exceed,  leet  he 
should  be  condemned  as  unnatural,  disloyal,  and  unsensible.  Most  of  the  nobility,  and 
many  of  the  gntUy,  and  hungry  old  souldlers,  flew  to  London,  just  as  the  Tulture  does  to 
the  carcaae.  And  though  many  of  them  were  bare  enough,  they  made  no  bones  to  gi\e 
15  of  the  1(10  of  exchange."— Kirkton,  p.  65. 
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ibe  words  attributed  to  him  respecting  the  royal  family,  and  with  regard 
to  the  charge  of  sitting  in  Richard  CromweU's  parliament,  he  stated  that 
he  had  taken  his  seat  to  protect  his  country  from  oppression,  and  to  be 
leady,  should  occasion  offer,  to  support  by  hli  TOte,  the  restoration  of 
the  king.  This  defence  sta^ered  the  parliament,  and  judgment  was 
postponed.  In  the  meantime  Glencairn  and  Rothes  hastened  to  Lon- 
don to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  to  uige  the  necessity  of  Ar- 
gyle^  condemnation.  Unfortunately  for  that  nobleman,  they  had 
recovered  some  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Monk  and  other  English 
officers,  in  which  were  found  some  expressions  yery  hostile  to  the  king, 
but  as  these  letters  have  not  been  preserved,  their  precise  contents  are  not 
known.  Argyle  was  again  brought  before  parliament,  and  the  letters 
read  in  his  presence.  He  had  no  explanation  to  give,  and  hb  friends, 
vexed  and  dismayed,  retired  from  the  house,  and  left  him  to  his  fiUe. 
He  accordingly  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and,  thai  he  might  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  to  the  clemency  of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
beheaded  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  employed  the  short  time  he  had 
to  live  in  devotion,  and  in  receiving  the  consolations  of  his  friends,  some 
of  whom  dined  with  him  a  few  hours  before  his  execution.  After  dinner 
ne  retired  a  short  time  for  private  prayer,  and  on  returning,  told  his 
friends  that  '*  the  Lord  had  sealed  his  charter,  and  said  to  him.  Son,  be 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven."  When  brought  to  the  scaffold 
he  addressed  the  people,  protested  his  innocence,  declared  his  adherence 
to  the  covenant,  reproved  "  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  land,  and 
vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Charles  L"  With  the  greatest  fortitude  he  laid  his  houl  upon  the  block, 
which  was  immediately  severed  from  his  body  by  the  maiden.  This 
event  took  place  upon  Monday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  By  a  singular  destiny  the  head  of  Argyle  was 
fixed  on  the  same  spike  which  had  borne  that  of  his  great  rival  Mon- 
trose.* 

Argyle  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  party ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  conduct  which  can  be  justified  by  the  impartial  historian.  Duplicity, 
cunning,  cowardice,  and  avarice,  were  his  characteristic  traitB.  His  seal 
for  religion  and  the  covenant  was  a  mere  pretence  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  that  ascendancy  among  the  covenanters  which  he  acquired,  and 
his  affected  patriotism  was  regulated  entirely  by  his  personal  interests. 
Yet,  whatever  were  his  motives,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  the  exertions 
of  Argyle  Scotland  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  successful  stand  which 
was  made  against  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  the  elder  Charles  upon 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  But,  criminal 
as  Argyle  was  in  vituperating  the  royal  fiimily,  and  showing  a  predilec- 
tion for  Cromwell,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would,  by  impartial 

•  State  Triab,  ?oL  ▼.,  1369-1508.     KIrkton.  100—4. 
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judges,  have  been  considered  as  atfbrding  some  extenuation  for  his  con- 
duct, but  it  was  hb  misfortune  to  be  tried  by  men  who  were  bis  enemies, 
and  who  did  not  scruple  to  violate  all  the  forms  of  justice  to  bring  him 
to  the  block,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  vast  possessions. 

The  execution  of  Argyle  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
king,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  him 
for  soliciting  the  royal  mercy,  that  his  life  would  have  been  spared.  To 
nhow  his  disapprobation  of  the  death  of  Argyle,  the  king  received  Lord 
Lorn,  his  eldest  son,  with  fkvour  at  court,  from  which  circumstance  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Argyle  anticipated  that  they  would  be  disappoint- 
ed in  their  expectations  of  sharing  among  them  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  marquis.  To  impair,  therefore,  these  estates  was  their  next  object. 
Argyle  had  obtained  from  the  Scottish  parliament  a  grant  of  the  confis- 
cated estate  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  considerable  creditor,  but  as  Huntly  was  indebted  to  other 
persons  to  the  extent  of  400,000  merks,  the  estate  was  burdened  to 
that  amount  on  passing  into  Argyle's  possession.  Middleton  and  his 
colleagues  immediately  passed  an  act,  restoring  Huntly  s  estate  free  of 
incumbrance,  leaving  to  Huntly's  creditors  recourse  upon  the  estates  of 
Argyle  for  payment  of  their  debts.  Young  Argyle  was  exasperated  at 
this  proceeding,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dufius,  his  brother-in-law,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  very  unguarded  terms  respecting  the  parliament.  This 
letter  was  intercepted  by  Middleton,  and  on  it  the  parliament  grounded 
a  diarge  of  verbal  sedition,  or  lecuing^making  as  Uie  crime  is  known  in  the 
statutory  law  of  Scotland,  an  ofience  which  was  declared  capital  by  the 
acts  1424,  c  48  ;  and  1540,  c  83  of  the  Scottbh  parliament  Upon  this 
vague  charge  the  young  nobleman  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  parlia- 
ment, and  condemned  to  death.  The  enemies  of  the  house  of  Argyle  now 
supposed  that  the  estates  of  the  family  were  again  within  their  grasp  ; 
but  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Lauderdale,  the  rival  of  Middleton, 
pardoned  Lorn,  released  him  from  prison  afVer  about  a  year's  confine- 
ment, restored  to  him  the  fiimily  estates,  and  allowed  him  td  retain  the 
title  of  Eari.* 

After  the  suppression  of  Glencaim*s  short-lived  insurrection,  the 
Highlands  enjoyed  repose  till  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
when  a  combustion  took  place  which  threatened  to  involve  the  greater 
part  of  that  country  in  the  horrors  of  feudal  war.  The  occasion  was 
this.  The  marquu  of  Argyle  had  purchased  up  some  debts  due  by  the 
laird  of  Maclean,  for  which  his  son,  the  earl,  applied  for  payment ;  but 
the  laird  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  the  earl  apprised  his  lands, 
and  followed  out  other  legal  proceedings,  to  make  the  claim  efiectual 
against  Maclean's  estates.  In  the  meantime  the  latter  died,  leaving  a 
son  under  the  guardianship  of  his  brother,  to  whom,  on  Maclean's 
death,  the  earl  renewed  his  application   lor  payment.     The  tutor  of 
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Maclean  stated  his  readiness  to  settle,  either  by  appropriating  as  much  of 
the  rents  of  his  ward's  lands  in  Mull  and  Tirey  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  or  by  selling  or  conveying  to  him  in  security 
as  much  of  the  property  as  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself; 
but  he  required,  before  entering  into  this  arrangement,  that  the  earl  should 
restrict  his  claim  to  what  was  justly  due.  The  earl  professed  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  tutor's  offer ;  but  the  latter  contriyed  to  evade 
the  matter  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  earl's  demand  by  force. 

The  earl,  therefore,  resolved  to  enforce  compliance,  and  armed  with 
a  decree  of  the  court  of  session,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  two  thou*- 
sand  of  his  tenants  and  vassals,  he  crossed  into  Mull,  in  which  he  landed 
at  three  different  places  without  opposition,  .although  the  Macleans  had 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in  the  ishmd.  The  Macleans  had  sent  their 
cattle  into  Mull  for  safety,  a  c-onsiderable  number  of  which  were  killed 
or  houghed  by  Lord  Neill,  brother  to  the  earl,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
the  Campbells.  The  islanders  at  once  submitted,  and  the  earl  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Duart,  and  placed  a  garrison  therein, 
left  the  island.  Although  the  Macleans  had  promised  to  pay  their  rents 
to  the  earl,  they  refused  when  applied  to  the  following  year,  a  refiisal 
which  induced  him  to  prepare  for  a  second  invasion  of  Mull.  In  Sep* 
tember,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-live,  he  had  collected  a  force  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  including  a  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  from 
Glasgow,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Crichton,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  militia-men  under  Andrew  M'Farlane  the  laird  of  M'Farlane,tlie 
use  of  which  corps  had  been  granted  the  earl  on  application  to  the 
CounciL  The  Macleans,  aware  of  their  danger,  had  strengthened  them- 
selves by  an  alliance  with  Lord  Macdonald  and  other  chieftains,  ulrho 
sent  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men  to  their  aid ;  but  Argyle's  forces 
never  reached  the  island,  his  ibips  having  been  driven  back  damaged 
and  dismantled  by  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  lasted  two  days.* 

This  misfortune,  and  intelligence  which  die  earl  received  from  the 
commander  of  Duart  castle,  that  the  Macleans  were  in  great  force  in 
the  island,  made  him  postpone  his  enterprise.  With  the  exception  of 
five  hundred  men,  whom  he  retained  for  the  protection  of  his  coasts,  and 
about  three  or  four  hundred  to  protect  his  lands  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Macleans,  he  dismissed  his  forces,  after  giving  them  instructions 
to  reassemble  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  unless  countermanded  be- 
fore that  time.  The  earl  then  went  to  Edinburgh  to  crave  additional 
aid  from  the  government,  but  receiving  no  encouragement  he  posted  to 
London,  where  he  expected,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the  duke 
of  I^uderdale,  to  obtain  assbtanee.    Lord  Macdonald  and  the  other 

*  *  A  nimoar  went  that  then  wm  ■  tHleh-wifo  named  Muddock  who  had  promlted  to 
Ibe  M'Lainf,  tha^  m  lonf  as  aho  Itred,  the  earie  of  Arftle  should  not  enter  Mull ;  and 
indeed,  many  of  the  people  imputed  the  rise  of  that  great  storme  under  her  pacstion  with 
the  devil,  how  true  I  cannot  assert."— Law's  MemorialSi  p.  88.  . 
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friends  of  the  Macleans  hearing  of  Argyle's  departure,  immediately  (kA* 
lowed  him  to  London*  and  laid  a  state  of  the  dispute  before  the  king, 
who»  ui  February,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-sii^  remitted  the  matter 
to  three  lords  of  the  privy  council  of  Scothind  for  judgment.  The  earl 
returned  to  Edinburgh  in  June  following.  A  meeting  of  the  parties 
took  place  before  the  lords  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  but 
they  came  to  no  decision,  and  the  subsequent  late  of  Argyle  put  an  end 
to  these  differences,  although  it  appears  that  he  was  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Mull  without  resistance  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty.* 

Except  upon  one  occasion,  now  to  be  noticed,  the  highlanders  took  no 
share  in  any  of  the  public  transactions  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James.  Isolated  from  the  lowhinds 
by  a  mountain  barrier  which  prevented  almost  any  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  southern  neighbours,  they  happily  kept  free  from  tb^ 
contagion  of  that  religious  fanaticism  which  spread  over  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  force  episcopacy  upon  the  people.  Had  the  highlanders  been 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  the  Scottish  whigs,  the 
government  might  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  have  suppressed 
thenii;  but  they  did  not  concern  themselves  with  these  theological  dis- 
putes, and  they  did  not  hesitate  when  their  chiefs,  at  the  call  of  the  go- 
vernment, required  their  services,  to  march  to  the  lowlands  to  suppress 
the  disturbances  in  the  western  counties.  Accordingly,  an  army  of 
about  eight  thousand  men,  known  in  Soottbh  history  by  the  name  of 
the  **  Highland  Host,"  descended  from  the  mountains  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  encamped  at  Stirling  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  whence  they  spread 
themselves  over  Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Cunningham,  Kyle,  and  Carrick, 
and  overawed  the  whigs  so  effectually,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to 
oppose  the  government  during  the  stay  of  these  hardy  mountaineers 
among  them.  According  to  Wodrow  and  Kirkton,  the  highlanders  were 
guilty  of  great  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  they  kept  their  hands  free 
firom  blood,  as  it  has  been  correctly  stated,  that  not  one  whig  lost  his 
life  during  the  invasion  of  these  highland  crusaders.f  After  remaining 
atK>ut  eight  months  in  the  lowlands  the  Highbinders  were  sent  home, 
the  government  having  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services,  but  before 
their  departure  they  took  care  to  carry  along  with  them  a  large  quantity 
of  plunder  they  liad  collected  during  their  stay.{ 

•  NoU  CO  Klrkum  by  Shsrpe,  p.  301.  f  Law'g  Mamoriala,  p.  80, 1, 2,  S,  M,  IfiO. 

t  **  Bat  when  this  goodly  army  retnMOod  homeward,  you  would  have  thought  by  their 
baigage  they  had  been  at  the  nek  of  a  beeleged  dty ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  paved 
Stirling  bridge  every  man  drew  hie  tword  to  ihow  the  world  they  liade  returned  oon- 
queion  finm  their  enemies  land ;  but  they  might  aa  well  have  showen  the  pots,  pani^ 
girdles,  shoes  taken  off  country  men's  feet,  and  other  bodily  and  household  fumfture 
with  which  they  were  burdened ;  and  among  all,  none  purchast  so  well  as  the  two  eaxlee 
Airly  and  Strathmore,  chiefly  the  last,  who  sent  home  the  money,  not  In  purws  hut  »« 
bags  and  great  quanlities."— Kirkton,  990—1. 
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After  the  departure  of  the  highlandens,  the  f!Ovenantere  agaiu  appear- 
ed upon  the  Btage^  and  proceeded  so  far  as  even  to  murder  some  soldieri 
who  had  been  quartered  on  some  landlonls  who  had  refused  to  pay  cess. 
The  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  insurrection  of  the 
covenanters  under  a  preacher  named  Hamilton,  followed  bv  the  defeat 
of  the  celebrated  Graham  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog  on  the  first  ol 
June  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  alarmed  the  government ;  but 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  the  king's  forces  at  Bothwell  bridge  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  quieted  their  apprehensions.  Fresh  measures  ol 
severity  were  adopted  against  the  unfortunate  whigs,  who,  driven  to 
despair,  again  flew  to  arms,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the  cele- 
brated enthusiast,  Richard  Cameron,  from  whom  the  religious  sect, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  takes  its  name ;  and  Donald  Cargill 
another  fiuiatic ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  an  action  at  Airs-moss  in 
Kyle,  in  which  Cameron,  their  ecclesiastical  head,  was  killed* 

To  check  the  diffusion  of  anti-monarchical  principles,  which  were 
spreading  fast  throughout  the  kingdom  under  the  auspices  oC  the  diiu' 
ciples  of  Cameron,  the  government,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  sixteen  hundred  and'  eighty- 
one,  devised  a  test,  which  was  required  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
possessed  of  any  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  office*  The  parties 
taking  this  test  were  made  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  true  protes- 
tant  religion,  as  contained  in  the  original  confession  of  ftiith,  ratified  by 
parliament  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty,  to  recognise  the  su- 
premacy of  the  king  over  all  persons  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  there  **  lay  no  obligation  from  the  national  covenant,* 
or  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  or  any  other  manner  of  way  what« 
soever,  to  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government  in  church  or 
state,  as  it  was  then  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom."* 

The  terms  of  this  test  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  some,  even  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  government,  as  it  was  full  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  privy  council  issued  an  exjJanatory 
declaration  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it.  The  oukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Monmouth,  however,  rather  than  take  the  test,  resigned 
their  ofiloes.  Among  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  op- 
posing the  passing  of  the  tent,  was  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  supported  an' 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Belhaven,  for  setting  aside  a  clause,  ex- 
cepting the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the  king,  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  blood  from  its  operation.  The  conduct  of  Argyle  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  duke,  who  sat  as  commissioner  in  the  parliament,  and  en- 
couraged his  enemies  to  set  about  accomplishing  his  ruin.'  The  earl  of 
Errol  brought  in  a  bill  reviving  some  old  claims  upon  his  estates,  and 
the  king's  advocate  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary  oflHoes ; 

but  the  duke  of  York  interposed  and  prevented  the  adoption  of  these' 

•  •    ■  ■  .  •  » 

•  Sooti  Acti^  1081,  c.  ▼!> 
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intended  measures.  To  gratify  bis  enemies,  however,  and  to  show  the 
displeasure  of  the  court  at  his  recent  opposition,  Argyle  was  deprived 
of  his  seat  in  the  court  of  session  ;  but  this  did  not  sufficiently  appease 
their  resentment,  and,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
malice,  they  hoped  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  the  test  Accordingly, 
he  was  required  to  subscribe  it :  he  hesitated,  and  craved  time  to  deli- 
berate. Aware  of  the  plot  which  had  been  long  hatching  against  him, 
and  as  he  saw  that  if  he  refused  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  important 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  he  resolved  to  take  the  test  with  a  declaratoiy 
explanation,  which,  it  b  understood,  received  the  approbation  of  the 
duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  earl  had  submitted  it  The  earl  then 
subscribed  the  test  in  presence  of  the  council,  and  added  the  explanation 
above  mentioned.  It  was  as  follows :  **  I  have  considered  the  test,  and 
am  very  desirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  confident 
that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  impose  contradictory  oaths: 
Therefore  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  himself.  Accordingly, 
I  take  it  so  far  as  it  b  consistent  with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion. 
And  I  do  declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself,  in  my  station,  in  a 
lawful  way,  from  wishing,  and  endeavouring  any  alteration  which  I  think 
to  the  advantage  of  Church  or  State,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  protes- 
tant religion  and  my  loyalty.  And  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my 
oath."  Thb  declaration  did  not  please  the  council,  but  as  the  duke 
appeared  to  be  saUsfied,  the  matter  was  passed  over,  and  Argyle  kept 
his  seat  at  the  council  board. 

.  Although  the  duke  of  York  had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  no  hon* 
est  man  could  take  the  test,  a  declaration  which  fully  justified  the  course 
Argyle  had  pursued ;  yet  the  enemies  of  that  nobleman  wrought  so 
far  upon  the  mind  of  his  royal  highness,  as  to  induce  him  to  think 
that  Argyle's  declaration  was  a  highly  criminal  act  The  earl  there- 
fore was  required  to  take  the  test  a  second  time,  without  explana- 
tion, and  having  refused,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Ediubuigh,  and  on  the  slight  foundation  of  a  declaration,  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  was  raised  a  hideous  su* 
perstructure  of  high  treason,  leasing-making  and  perjury. 

Argyle  was  brought  to  trial,  on  Monday  the  twelfUi  day  of  Decem- 
ber, sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary. 
The  earl  of  Queensbury,  the  justice-general,  and  four  other  judges,  sat 
upon  the  bench,  and  fifteen  noblemen  acted  as  jurors.  The  absurdity 
of  the  charges,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  attempt,  to  deprive  a  nobleman, 
who  had  even  in  the  worst  times  shown  an  attachment  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly, of  his  fortune,  his  honours,  and  his  life  were  ably  exposed  by  tlie 
counsel  for  the  earl ;  but  so  lost  was  a  majority  of  the  judges  to  every 
sense  of  justice,  that,  regardless  of  the  infamy  which  would  for  ever  at- 
tach to  them,  they  found  the  libel  relevant ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
assize  or  jury,  of  which  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  cousin-german  to 
Argyle,  was  chancellor,  found  him  guilty.     Intelligence  of  Argyie*^ 
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condemnadoo  was  immediately  sent  to  the  king,  but  the  messenger  was 
anticipated  in  his  arrival,  by  an  express  from  the  earl  himself  to  the  king, 
who,  although  he  gave  orders  that  sentence  should  be  passed  against 
Argyle,  sent  positive  injunctions  to  delay  the  execution  till  his  pleasure 
should  be  known.  Argyle»  however,  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  the  rojrai 
clemency,  and  as  he  understood  preparations  were  making  for  his  execu- 
tion, he  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  disguised  as  a 
page  carrying  the  train  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  daughter-in-law.  * 
He  went  to  London,  where  he  lay  some  time  in  concealment,  whence 
he  went  over  to  Holland.  On  the  day  of  his  escape,  being  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,  he  was  proclaimed  a  fugitive  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  the  court  of  justiciary  passed  sen- 
tence of  death  against  him,  ordered  his  arms  to  be  reversed,  and  torn  at  the 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  declared  hts  titles  and  estates  forfeited. 

In  exculpation  of  their  infamous  proceedings,  the  persecutors  of 
Argyle  pretended  that  their  only  object  in  resorting  to  such  unjustifi- 
able measures,  was  to  force  him  to  surrender  his  extensive  hereditary 
jurisdictions,  which,  they  considered,  gave  him  too  great  authority  in  the 
highlands,  and  the  exercise  of  which  in  his  fiimily,  might  obstruct  the 
ends  of  justice ;  and  that  they  had  no  designs  either  upon  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  this  is  an  excuse  which  cannot  be  admitted,  for  they  had  in- 
fluence enough  with  the  crown,  to  have  deprived  Argyle  of  these  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions,  without  having  recourse  to  measures  so  glaringly  sub« 
versive  of  justice. 

The  only  advantage  taken  by  the  king,  of  Argyle's  forfeiture,  was  the 
retention  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  which  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  friends  of  the  court,  during  pleasure.  The  Lord  Lorn,  the  earl's  son, 
had  the  forfeited  estates  restored  to  him,  after  provision  had  been  made 
for  satbfying  the  demands  of  his  fother's  creditors. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Charles  U.  a  number  of  persons  from 
England  and  Scotland  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  to  escape  state  pro- 
secutions, with  which  they  were  threatened.  Among  the  Scottish  exiles, 
besides  Argyle,  were  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  afterwards  earl  of  Stair, 
the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth, 
all  of  whom,  as  martyrs  of  liberty,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating its  cause  in  the  face  of  their  country.  The  accession  of  James 
H.  to  the  crown  of  his  brother,  seemed  an  event  fovourable  to  their 
plans,  and  at  a  meeting  which  some  of  the  exiled  leaders  held  at  Rot- 
terdam, they  resolved  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  England  an<l 
Scotland,  and  invited  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  also  an  exile,  and  the  earl 
of  Argyle  to  join  them,  f     Monmouth,  who  was  then  living  in  retire- 

•  "  It  If  reportad  that  the  earl,  In  hfs  agltatton,  dropt  the  Indy'i  gown,  when  about  to 
|Niw  the  aeiitlnel  at  the  eaatle  gate;  but  the,  with  admirable  preeence  of  mind,  tnatched 
ap  her  train  from  the  road,  and  in  a  pretended  rage,  threw  it  in  Argyle'i  face,  with  man/ 
rrproaebee  of  "careless  loun,"&c.  which  eo  besmeared  him,  that  hit  features  were  not 
recognised. " — Note  to  LaWs  memorinls,  by  Sharpe,  p.  210. 

f  Hume'tf  NiirratlTe,  p.  5— S. 
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ment  at  Briusels,  spending  his  time  in  illicit  amours,  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation,  and  having  repaired  to  Rotterdam,  offered  either  to  attempt  a  de- 
scent on  England,  at  the  head  of  the  English  exiles,  or  to  go  to  Scot- 
land as  a  volunteer,  under  Argyle.  *  The  latter,  who  had  never  ceased 
since  hb  flight  from  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Scotland,  had  already  been  making  preparations,  and  by  means  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  he  had  received  from  a  rich  widow  of  Amster- 
dam, had  there  purchased  a  ship  and  arms,  and  ammunition.  He 
now  also  repaired  to  Rotterdam,  where  it  was  finally  arranged  that  two 
expeditions  should  be  fitted  out,  one  for  England,  under  Monmouth,  and 
the  other  for  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Argyle,  who  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  council  at  Rotterdam,  captain  general  of  the  army,  "  with  as 
full  power  as  was  usually  given  to  generals  by  the  free  states  in  Europe.f 
.  On  the  second  of  May,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  expedi- 
tion under  Argyle,  which  consisted  of  three  ships  and  about  three  hundred 
men,  left  the  shores  of  Holland,  and  reached  Cairston  in  the  Orkneys 
on  the  sixth,  after  a  pleasant  voyage.  The  seizure,  by  the  natives,  of 
Spence,  the  earl's  secretary,  and  of  Blackadder,  his  surgeon,  both  of 
whom  had  incautiously  ventured  on  shore,  afforded  the  government  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  strength  and  destination  of  the  expedi- 
tion. A  proclamation  had  been  issued  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April 
for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  hostages  had  been 
taken  from  the  vassals  of  Argyle  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity,  and  all 
persons  whose  loyalty  was  suspected  were  either  imprisoned,  or  had  to 
find  security  for  their  fidelity  to  the  government ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
council  at  Edinburgh  received  the  intelligence  of  Argyle's  having 
reached  the  Orkneys,  they  despatched  troops  to  the  west,  and  ordered 
several  firigates  to  cruise  among  the  western  isles.  After  taking  four 
Orcadians  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  his  secretary  and  surgeon,  Argyle 
left  the  Orkneys  on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Tobermory  in 
the  isle  of  Mull  on  the  eleventh,  whence  he  sailed  to  the  mainland  and 
landed  in  Eintyre.  Here  he  published  a  declaration  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  Holland  by  Sir  James  Stuart,  afterwards  king's  advocate,  full 
of  invective  against  the  government,  and  attributing  all  the  grievances 
under  which  the  country  had  Uboured  in  the  preceding  reign  to  a  con- 
spiracy between  popery  and  tyranny,  which  had,  he  observed,  been  evi- 
dently disclosed  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  late  king  and  the  ascension  of  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  throne.  It  declared  that  the  object  of  the  invaders 
was  to  restore  the  true  protestant  religion,  and  that  as  the  duke  of 
York  was,  fi*om  his  religion,  as  they  supposed,  incapable  of  giving  se- 
curity on  that  head,  they  declared  that  they  would  never  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  him.  The  earl  issued,  a  few  days  thereafter,  a  second  de- 
claration from  Tarbet,  reciting  his  own  wrongs,  and  calling  upon  his 
former  vassals  to  join  his  standard.     Messengers  were  despatched  in 

•  Huma't  Nur.  ^  ISu  Wi  llwuod  App.  i».  32&    t  Hume's  Nar.  p.  9,  IS— 14,  l&->ia 
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all  directions  bearing  aloft  the  fiery  crofis,  and  in  a  short  time  about 
eight  hundred  of  his  c1an»  headed  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breeli>  rallied  around  their  chief.  Other  reinforcements  arrivedy  which 
increased  his  army  to  two  thousand  live  hundred  men ;  a  force  wholly 
insufficient  to  meet  a  body  of  about  seven  thousand  militia  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  regular  troops  already  assembled  in  the  west  to 
oppose  his  advance* 

Although  Argyle's  obvious  plan  was  at  once  to  have  dashed  into  the 
western  lowlands  where  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  deeply  prevalent^ 
and  where  a  great  accession  of  force  might  have  been  expected,  he,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  officers,  remained  in  Argyle  a  consi- 
derable time  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  Monmouth's  landing,  and  spent 
the  precious  moments  in  chasing  out  of  his  territories  a  few  stragglers 
who  infested  his  borders.  Amid  the  dissensions  which  naturally  arose 
from  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  royalists  were  hemming  Argyle  in 
on  all  sides.  Whibt  the  duke  of  Gordon  was  advancing  upon  his  rear 
with  the  northern  forces,  and  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  with  the  regular 
troops  pressing  him  in  front,  the  marquis  of  Athole  and  Lord  Charles 
Murray  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  kept  hanging  on  his  right 
wing,  and  a  fleet  watched  his  ships  to  prevent  his  escape  by  sea.  In 
this  conjuncture  Argyle  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  and  leav- 
ing his  stores  in  the  castle  of  Allangreg  in  chaige  of  a  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  began  his  march,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  to  the 
lowlands,  and  gave  orders  that  his  vessels  should  follow  close  along  the 
coast  The  commander  of  the  castle,  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
ships  under  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  abandoned  it  five  days  thereafter, 
without  firing  a  single  shot,  and  the  warlike  stores  which  it  contained, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  besides  a  standard,  bearing  the  inscription  "  against  popery, 
prelacy,  and  Erastianism,"  fell  a  prey  to  the  royalists.  The  vessels  also 
belonging  to  Argyle  were  taken  at  the  same  time.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June  Argyle  crossed  the  Leven  near  Dumbar- 
ton, but  finding  it  impracticable,  firom  the  numerous  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and  which  met  him  at  every  point,  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
route  to  Glasgow  by  the  ordinary  road,  he  betook  himself  to  the  hills 
in  the  expectation  of  eluding  his  foes  during  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
but  this  desperate  expedient  did  not  succeed,  and  next  morning  Argyle 
found  his  force  diminbhed  by  desertion  to  five  hundred  men.  Thus 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  he,  in  his  turn,  deserted  those 
If  ho  remained  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  own  safety; 
and  disguising  himself  in  a  common  dress  he  wandered  for  some  time 
in  the  company  of  Major  Fullarton  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumbarton,  and, 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Clyde  at  Inchinnan  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
few  inilitia  men.     About  a  hundred  of  the  volunteers  firom  Holland 

•  Hume*!  Narrative,  p-  46-56-     Gncette,  2(}44» 


croMed  the  Clyde  id  boat*,  but  being  attacked  by  tLe  royallata  were 
dupersed. ,  Tliua  ended  tliia  ill  concerted  and  unfortiinate  expedition.* 
Argyle  was  carried  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Ediabui^h,  where  he 
underwent  the  same  ignomiuious  and  brutal  treatment  which  the  brave 
Montrose  had  Buffered  on  being  brought  to  the  capital  after  his  capture, 
a  apectacte  which  Argyle  himself,  thirty-five  yean  betbre,  had  witiiewed 
with  approbation  from  a  balcooy  in  front  of  the  earl  of  Moray's  house 
in  the  Canongate.  _As  the  judgment  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Argyle,  after  his  escape  trura  lUe  castle  of  Edinbui^h,  was  still  in  force, 
no  trial  was  considered  necessary.  He  wan  beheaded  accordingly  on 
the  tweuty-sixth  of  June,  evincing  In  his  last  moments  the  courage  ofa 
Uoman,  and  the  fortitude  ofa  martyr.  Hia  two  sons,  Lord  Loru  aud 
Lord  Neill  Campbell,  were  banished.  Monmouth,  who  did  not  land  in 
England  till  the  eleventh  of  June,  was  equally  unfortunate,  and  sulferMl 
the  death  ofa  traitor  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  iilWnth  of  July. 

•  Huuia'i  Nurruiva,  |)  M-^^.     W.Klro*,  Tbl>  li-  |>.  M»~S3T.     (inB-Lia.  IH>«I- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Unoomllttttional  proofledings  of  the  king — DlsoontentB^Derignf  of  iho  Prince  of  Orange 
— RemonalnuMM  of  Jamei^Recrimfmuione  of  the  prinoo— Negotlalione— IntrigiHse 
of  William — Pregnancy  of  the  queen— Calttmnioue  reports— Rirth  of  the  Prinre  of 
Wake — Conceaeioni  of  the  king — He  prepane  for  defenoe^Oifera  of  aerrloo^ScoC- 
tish  army  marches  into  England — Meeting  of  the  malcontents  in  Edinburgh— Landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange— Tumult  in  Edinburgh— Meeting  of  the  privy  council — Depar* 
ture  of  ihe  young  prince  of  Wales  nnd  the  queen  fur  France— Flight  and  arreet  of  the 
king — Uiots  in  London — Iletum  of  the  king  to  London— Negotiates  with  the  dty — De- 
parture of  ihe  king  for  France— Conduct  of  the  duke  of  Gordon— Meeting  of  fjoottiah 
peers  and  gentlemen  in  London — Convention  of  estates  called— Castle  of  Edinburgh 
summoned— Duke  of  Gordon  denounced — Proceedings  of  the  oonTontion— Departure 
of  Dundee  from  Edinburgh. 

The  ill-fated  result  of  Argyle's  expedition,  and  the  luppresnion  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  enabled  James  to  turn  the  whole  of  his  attention  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  more  valuable,  in  his  opinion,  than  the 
crown  itself— the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In  furtherance 
of  this  design,  the  king  adopted  a  series  of  the  most  unconstitutional 
and  impolitic  measures,  which  destroyed  the  popularity  he  had  acquired 
on  his  accession,  and  finally  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne. 
It  is  due  to  the  king,  however,  to  state,  that  in  assuming  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  merely  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  that  his  conduct,  though  illegal,  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
intolerant,  as  he  merely  wished  to  see  all  civil  disabilities  removed  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  and  all  his  subjects  enjoy  complete  tole- 
ration, a  principle  which  the  legislature  has  lately  recognised  by  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act,  and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  six,  and  on  the  obse- 
quiousness of  which  the  king  had  placed  great  reliance,  had  refused  to 
repeal  the  test,  that  he  resolved  upon  those  desperate  measures  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  him.  This  parliament  was  prorogued  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  fifleenth  day  of  June,  and  in  a  few  months  thereafter,  he 
addressed  a  succession  of  letters  to  the  council, — and  from  which  he  had 
previously  removed  some  individuab  who  were  opposed  to  his  plans, — ^in 
which  he  stated,  that  in  requiring  the  parliament  to  repeal  the  penal 
statutes,  he  merely  meant  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
their  loyalty,  as  he  considered  that  he  had  sufficient  power,  by  virtue 
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of  his  prerogative,  to  suspend  or  dit»p<*iide  with  those  laws ;  a  must  er- 
roneous and  dangerous  doctrine  certainly,  but  which  could  never  be 
•aid  to  have  been  exploded  till  the  era  of  the  revolution.  In  these  let- 
ters the  king  ordered  the  council  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  exercise  their 
worship  freely  in  private,  to  extend  the  protection  of  government  to  his 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  subjects,  to  receive  the  conformist  clergy 
in  general  to  livings  in  the  church,  and  to  admit  certain  individuals 
whom  he  named  to  offices  in  the  state  without  requiring  any  of  them  to 
take  the  test* 

But  these  letters,  though  disapproved  in  part  by  the  council,  were  merely 
preparatory  to  much  more  important  steps.  These  were  the  issuing  of  two 
successive  proclamations  by  the  king  on  the  twdflh  of  Februaiy  and 
the  fifth  of  July  in  the  following  year,  granting  full  and  free  toleration 
to  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  and  Quakers,  with  liberty  to  exercise  their 
worship  in  houses  and  chapels.  He  also  suspended  the  severe  penal 
statutes  against  the  Catholics,  which  had  been  passed  during  the  mmo- 
rity  of  his  grandfather ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  theji  established  (episcopal) 
church  of  Scotland,  and  to  protect  the  holders  of  church  property  in 
their  possessions. 

By  the  Plresbyterians  who  had  for  so  many '  years  writhed  under  the 
lash  of  persecution,  these  proclamations  were  received  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
consider  the  matter,  a  great  majority  not  only  accepted  the  boon  with 
cheerfulness,  but  voted  a  loyal  address  to  hb  majesty,  thanking  him  for 
the  indulgence  he  had  granted  them.  Some  there  were,  however,  of 
the  more  rigorous  kind,  who  denounced  any  communication  with  the 
king,  whom  they  declared  **  an  apostate,  bigotted,  excommunicated  pa- 
pist, under  the  malediction  of  the  Mediator ;  yea,  heir  to  the  impreca- 
tion of  his  grandfather,"  and  who  found  warm  abettors  in  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  who  displayed  theur  anger  even  in 
their  discourses  from  the  pulpitf 

Although  the  Presbyterians  reaped  great  advantages  from  the  tolera- 
tion which  the  king  had  granted,  by  being  allowed  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  worship,  and  by  being,  many  of  them,  admitted 
into  offices  of  the  state,  yet,  as  they  perceived  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  Catholics  was  admitted  to  similar  employments,  they  began  to 
grow  suspicious  of  the  king's  intentions,  and  instead  of  continuing  their 
gratitude,  they  openly  declared  that  they  did  not  any  longer  consider 
themselves  under  any  obligation  to  his  majesty,  as  the  toleration  had 
been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Catholics  into  places  of 
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tni9t,  and  of  dividing  Protestants  among  tlicmselvoii.  These  apprehen* 
sioDB  were  encouraged  by  the  Episcopal  party,  who,  alarmed  at  tho 
violent  proceedings  of  the  king  against  the  English  universities,  and  the 
bbhops  who  had  refused  to  read  his  proclamation  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  cliurches,  endeavoured  to  instil  the  same  dread  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  into  the  minds  of  their  Presbyterian  countrymen 
which  they  themselves  entertained.  By  these  and  similar  means,  dis- 
content spread  rapidly  among  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  considered 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties  in  imminent  danger,  and  were,  there* 
fore,  ready  to  join  in  any  measure  which  might  be  proposed  for  their 
protection. 

William^  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  princess  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James,  next  in  succession  to  (he  crown,  and  who  had 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  mounting  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  watched 
the  progress  of  thu  struggle  between  arbitrary  power  and  popular  rights 
with  extreme  anxiety.  He  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father-in- 
law,  while  duke  of  York,  by  joining  the  party  whose  object  it  was  to  ex- 
olnde  James  from  the  throne,  by  the  reception  which  he  gave  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  Holland,  and  by  his  oonnivance,  apparent  at  least,  at  the 
attempts  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Monnlouth.  But,  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  William,  by  offering  his  congratulations  on  that  event,  rein- 
stated himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  fiUher-in-law.  As  James,  how- 
ever, could  not  reconcile  the  protection  which  the  prince  afforded  to  the 
numerous  disaffected  exiles  from  England  and  Scotland  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Holland,  with  the  prince's  professions  of  friendship,  he  demanded 
their  removal ;  but  this  was  refused,  through  the  influence  of  the  prince 
with  the  States,  and  though,  upon  a  hint  being  given  that  a  war  might 
ensue  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  they  were  removed  from  the  Hague, 
yet  they  still  continued  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  kept  up  a 
regular  communication  with  the  prince.  Another  demand  made  by  the 
king  to  dismiss  thd  officers  of  the  British  regiments  serving  in  Holland, 
whose  fidelity  was  suspected,  met  with  the  same  evasive  compliance ; 
for  although  William  displaced  those  officers,  he  refiised  commissions  to 
all  persons  whom  he  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  king  or  the  catholic 
fiuth.  The  wise  policy  of  this  proceeding  was  exemplified  in  the  subs^ 
quent  conduct  of  the  regiments  which  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  princess  pretensions.* 

But  if  James  had  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
latter  was,  in  his  turn,  prepared  with  a  list  of  grievances.  Among 
other  subjects  of  complaint,  was  the  report  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  king  to  exclude  the  princess  Mary  from  the  throne.  This  report 
was  credited  by  WUliam,  on  whom  it  made  a  deep  impression.  He 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  king,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  was 
indignant  at  the  charge ;  but  William  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  and 
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lo  try  the  king's  sincerity,  he  required  the  settlement  of  a  yearly  allow* 
anc6  on  the  princess,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  James,  cou- 
traiy  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  catholic  counsellors,  refused  to  accede 
to  this  request,  alleging  as  his  reason,  that  as  the  money  was  not  to  bo 
spent  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  claimable.* 

As  James  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  success  of 
his  contemplated  plan  for  a  total  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws,  to  obtain 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  sent  over  to 
Holland,  Penn,  the  celebrated  quaker,  who  was  a  favourite  with  the  king, 
and  on  whose  integrity  James  placed  the  most  perfect  reliance,  to  endea- 
vour to  induce  the  prince  to  accede  to  his  plan  of  toleration  ;  but  the  ster- 
ling honesty  of  Penn,  and  his  able  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
were  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  a  more  dextrous  and  wily  politi- 
cian in  the  person  of  Burnet  the  historian.  The  king  was  not  more 
successful  in  another  attempt  he  made  through  the  nibrquis  of  Abbe* 
ville,  who,  although  he  succeeded  in  getting  Burnet  removed  fn>m  thu 
court  of  the  prince,  could  only  procure  from  William  a  declaratioiK 
that  though  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was  only  such  in  a  general  sense, 
and  was  opposeil  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  which  he  considei'ed  the 
only  security  the  church  of  England  had  under  a  catholic  king.f 

Early  in  Uie  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  William  perceived 
that  matters  were  approaifhing  to  a  crisis  in  England,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  then  arrived  for  putting  his  intended  design  of 
invading  England  into  execution.  To  sound  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  he  sent  over  in  February,  that  year,  Dyckvelt,  an  acute  states- 
man, who  kept  up  a  secret  communication  with  those  who  favoured  the 
designs  of  his  master.  Dyckvelt  soon  returned  to  Holland,  with  letters 
from  several  of  the  nobility  addressed  to  the  prince,  all  couched  in  fa- 
vourable terms,  which  encouraged  him  to  send  Zuleistein,  another 
agent,  into  England  to  assure  his  friends  there  that  if  James  attempted, 
with  the  aid  '*of  a  packed  pariiament,"  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  and 
the  test  act,  he  would  oppose  him  with  an  armed  force. j: 

Although  the  king  was  aware  of  the  prince's  intrigues,  he  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  the  latter  had  any  intention  to  dispossess  hun  of  his 
crown,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  the  desperate  course  he  had  resolved 
upon  with  a  pertinacity  and  zeal  which  blinded  him  to  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him.  The  preparations  of  the  prince  for  a  descent  on 
England  went  on  in  the  mean  time  with  activity ;  but  a  temporary  damp 
was  cast  on  his  hopes  by  reports  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen,  an  event 
which,  if  a  son  was  the  result,  might  prevent  the  accession  of  his  wife, 
the  princess  Mary.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  report  upon  the 
public  mind,  the  enemies  of  the  king  circulated  with  uncommon  industry 
a  counter  report  that  the  intelligence  was  untrue,  and  that  it  was 
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merely  preparatory  to  a  design  to  force  a  sopposititioas  child  upon  the 
nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  protestant  heir  to  the  crown.  But 
this  malicious  falsehood  was  refuted  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight*  an  event  which  has 
been  indubitably  attested  by  the  most  convincing  prooft.  The  opponents 
of  the  king,  however,  though  disappointed,  were  not  depressed,  and  as 
they  had  made  the  nation  believe  that  a  supposititious  prince  was  to  be 
expected,  they  resorted  to  every  expedient  which  ingenuity  could  in- 
vent to  persuade  their  dupes  that  their  predictions  had  been  realized. 
Reports  the  most  incredible  were  circulated,  and  although  many  of  them 
were  too  inconsistent  and  absurd  to  be  believed,  they  were  greedily 
swallowed,  and  even  credited  by  persons  of  the  best  intentions*  These 
reports  were  carefully  raked  together  by  Burnet,  who,  to  please  his 
patron,  published  them,  a  circumstance  highly  discreditable  to  his 
memory.*  Though  the  king  felt  keenly  the  indignity  thus  offered  him, 
he  disdained  to  give  any  public  contradiction  to  the  calumny  which  he 
probably  supposed  would  be  sufRciently  answered  by  appointing  a  day 
for  a  general  thanksgiving,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  September,  when  James  was  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  precipice,  that  he  saw  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  now  began,  when  too  late,  to  attempt  to  repair  the  errors 
of  his  reign,  by  a  variety  of  popular  concessions,  but  although  these 
tiere  granted  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  accepted  with  similar  in- 
dications of  thankfulness,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  forced  from  the 
king  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  and  might  be  withdrawn  when 
that  necessity  ceased  to  exbt,  an  idea  which  the  enemies  of  the  king 
did  not  fail  to  propagate  among  the  people. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  contemplated  an  in- 
vasion of  England,  James  began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
defence.  In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  he  sent 
down  an  express  to  Scotland  to  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  ac- 
quainting them  of  the  prince's  preparations,  and  requiring  them  to  place 
Uiat  part  of  his  dominions  on  the  war  establishment  The  militia  were 
accordingly  embodied,  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  &c.  provi- 
sioned, and  orders  were  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans  to  be 
ready  to  assemble  their  men  on  a  short  notice.  Many  persons  at  first 
discredited  the  report  of  an  invasion  from  Holland,  and  considered  that 
it  was  a  mere  device  of  the  king  either  to  raise  money  or  to  collect  an 
army  for  some  sinister  purpose ;  but  their  suspicions  were  allayed  by 
mtelligence  being  brought  by  some  seamen  from  Holland  of  the  warlike 
preparations  which  were  making  in  the  Dutch  ports.  The  jealousies 
which  were  entertained  of  the  king's  intentions  were  dissipated  by  the 
dread  of  a  foreign  invasion,  and  addresses  were  sent  in  to  the  privy 
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council  from  the  different  towns,  and  from  the  country  gentlemen,  m-ith 
offers  of  service.* 

Whilst  the  privy  council  were  engaged  in  fulfilling  tlie  king's  instruc- 
tionsy  they  received  an  order  from  his  majesty  to  concentrate  the  reguliur 
army,  and  despatch  it  without  delay  into  England.  This  force,  whii^h 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  was  in  a  state  of  excellent  disci- 
pline,  and  was  so  advantageously  posted  throughout  the  kingdom  that 
any  insurrection  which  might  break  out  could  be  easily  suppressed. 
As  the  prince  of  Orange  had  many  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  as 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government  in  the  western 
counties,  though  subdued,  had  not  been  extinguished,  the  privy  coun- 
cil considered  that  to  send  the  army,  under  such  circumstances,  out  of 
tlie  kingdom,  would  be  a  most  imprudent  step,  and  they,  therefore,  sent 
an  express  to  the  king,  representing  the  danger  of  such  a  movement,  of 
which  the  disaffected  would  not  fail  to  avail  themselves,  should  an  op- 
portunity occur.  They  proposed  that  the  army  should  remain  as  it  was 
then  stationed,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof,  a  body  of  militia,  and  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders,  amounting  together  to  thirteen  thousand 
men,  should  be  despatched  to  the  borders,  or  marched  into  the  north  of 
England,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  king's  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  suppress  any  risings  which  they  might  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
prince.  But,  although  the  council  were  unanimous  in  giving  this  ad- 
vice, the  king  disregarded  it  altogether,  reiterated  the  order  he  had 
formerly  given,  and  intimated,  that  if  any  of  them  were  afraid  to  remain 
in  Scotland,  they  might  accompany  the  army  into  England. 

Accordingly,  the  Scottish  army  began  its  march  early  in  October,  in 
two  divisions.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  foot,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  General  Douglas,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  army,  took  the  road  to  Chester ;  and  the  second, 
consisting  of  the  horse,  under  the  direction  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
as  miyor-general,  marched  by  York.  These  detachments,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  London,  joined  the  English  army  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Feversham,  about  the  end  of  October. 

To  supply  the  absence  of  the  regular  troops,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
affected from  making  the  capital  the  focus  of  insurrection,  a  large  body 
of  militia,  ijnder  the  command  of  Sir  George  Munro,  was  quartered 
in  Edinburgh  and  the  suburbs;  but  no  sooner  had  the  army  passed 
the  borders,  than  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  congregated,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  into  the  metropolis*  where  they  held  private  meetings, 
which  were  attended  by  the  earb  of  Glencairn,  Crawford,  Dundonald, 
and  otherst  The  objects  of  these  meetings  were  made  known  to  the 
council  by  spies,  who  were  employed  to  attend  them ;  and  altliough 
iUey  were  clearly  treasonable,  the  council  had  not  the  courage  to  arrest 
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A  single  indiTidual.  Among  other  tilings,  the  leaders  of  these  meetings 
resolved  to  intercept  all  correspondence  between  the  kmg  and  the  couu* 
cily  a  task  which  Sir  James  Montgomery  undertoolc  to  see  accomplished, 
and  which  he  so  effectually  discharged  that  very  few  despatches  reached 
their  destination.* 

For  several  weeks  the  privy  council,  owing  to  this  interruption,  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  the  king's  affairs 
in  England  ;  but  at  last  an  express  arrived  from  the  earl  of  Melfort,  an« 
nouncing  the  important  intelligence  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  in  England  with  a  considerable  force,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
gone  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  earl,  in  his  despatches, 
which  were  addressed  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  chancellor, 
expressed  himself  in  very  sanguine  terms  as  to  the  result  of  the  ensuing 
contest ;  but  Graham,  who  had  been  just  created  a  peer  by  the  king, 
under  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  the 
council,  did  not  disguise  his  apprehensions  as  to  the  probable  un&vourable 
issue  of  the  conflict.  These  discordant  opinions  produced  an  irresolution 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  council,  who  appear  to  have  been  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  act  under  this  new  posture  of  affairs.  To  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  matters  in  England,  they  despatched,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  viscount  of  Tarbet,  one  Brand,  a  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  who,  being  in  the  practice  of  travelling  into 
England  on  business,  it  was  supposed  would  not  be  suspected  as  the 
bearer  of  any  communication  to  the  king ;  but  Brand  basely  betrayed 
his  trust  by  carrying  his  despatches  to  the  camp  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Bumctf 

The  landing  of  the  prince,  which  was  effected  without  opposition  on 
the  fifth  of  November  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  at  Torbay  in 
Devonshire,  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  who 
had  entertained  hopes  that  a  well  appointed  fleet  of  thirty-seven  men- 
of-war,  and  seventeen  fire-ships  which  had  been  stationed  off  the  Gun- 
fleet  under  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  an  old  and  experienced  commander, 
would  have  intercepted  the  prince  in  his  voyage ;  but  unfortunately  for 
the  king,  the  cruisers  which  the  admiral  had  sent  out  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  when  the  fleet  of  the  prince  passed  the  Downs  towards  its  destined 
place  of  disembarkation,  the  royal  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  abreast  of 
the  Long-sand,  several  miles  to  leeward,  with  the  yards  and  topmasts 
struck,  and  as  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  it  could  be  got  ready  to 
commence  the  pursuit,  the  commander,  on  the  representation  of  his 
ofiicers,  desisted  from  the  attempt 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which  the 
news  of  the  prince's  arrival  had  thrown  him,  he  ordered  twenty  batta- 
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lions  of  tiifontry  and  thirty  squadroiM  of  cavalry  to  march  towards  Sa- 
lisbury and  Marlborough,  leaving  six  squadrons  and  six  battalions 
behind  to  preserve  tranquillity  in  the  capital.*  The  prince^  who  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  he  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
classes  on  his  arrival,  met  at  first  with  a  very  cold  reception,  and  he  felt 
so  disappointed  that  he  even  threatened  to  re-embark  his  army.  Had 
James  therefore  adopted  the  advice  given  him  by  the  king  of  France,  to 
push  forward  his  troops  immediately  in  person  and  attack  the  invader 
before  the  spirit  of  disaffection  should  spread,  he  might,  perliaps,  by  one 
strokcy  have  for  ever  annihilated  the  hopes  of  his  son-in-law  and  preserved 
his  crown,  but  James  thought  and  acted  differently,  and  he  soon  had  cause 
to  repent  bitterly  of  the  course  he  pursued.  Owing  to  the  open  de- 
fection of  some  of  his  officers  and  the  secret  machinations  of  others,  the 
king  soon  found,  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments, he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  army.  On  the 
twentieth  of  November  he  arrived  at  Salisbury,  and  reviewed  a  division 
of  the  army  stationed  there ;  and  intended  to  inspect  the  following  day, 
another  division  which  lay  at  Warminster;  but  being  informed  that 
General  Kirk,  its  commander,  the  Lord  Churchill  and  others  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  at  which  these  officers  were  pre- 
sent, and  without  making  them  aware  that  he  was  in  the  knowledge  ul 
such  a  plot,  proposed  a  retreat  beyond  the  Thames.  This  proposition 
met  with  a  keen  opposition  from  Churchill,  but  was  supported  By  the  earl 
of  Feversham,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Roye,  and  the  earl  of  Dumbarton, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  Scottish  foot  regiments.  The  proposal 
having  been  adopted,  Churchill  and  some  other  officers  went  over 
to  the  prince  during  the  night,  f 

The  army  accordingly  retired  behind  the  Thames,  and  the  king, 
without  leaving  any  particular  in:>tructions  to  his  officers,  proceeded  to 
London,  to  attend  a  council  of  peers  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him 
at  Whitehall.  The  departure  of  the  king  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
his  real  friends  in  the  army,  and  particularly  to  the  earl  of  Dumbarton, 
and  Lord  Dundee,  who  had  offered  to  engage  the  enemy  with  the  Soots 
troops  alone,  but  this  offer  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  decline,  and 
in  a  conference  which  Dundee  and  the  earl  of  Balcarras  afterwards  had 
with  him  in  London,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  to  Francci 
he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  meant  to  intrust  the  latter  with  the 
adminbtration  of  his  civil  afilurs  in  Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  former 
the  generalissimo  of  his  forces. 

In  the  Scottish  privy  council  there  were  several  persons  who  were 
inimical  to  the  king,  and  who  only  watched  an  opportunity,  when  they 
should  no  longer  consider  themselves  in  danger,  of  offering  their  alle- 
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gtance  aoU  services  to  the  prince  of  Orange.     These  were  the  marquis 
of  Athole,  the  Viscount  Tarbet,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  lord-presi- 
dent  of  the  court  of  session.    The  two  latter,  in  conjunction  with  Bal- 
carrasy  had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  proceed  to  England,  to 
obtain  personally  from  the  king  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  act 
on  the  landing  of  the  prince  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the  des- 
patches on  the  road ;  but  they  declined  the  journey  on  some  frivo- 
lous pretexts,  and  Balcarras,  a  nobleman  of  undoubted  loyalty,  was 
obliged  to  go  alone,  and  had  the  meeting  with  his  nujesty  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.    These  counsellors  were  duly  apprised  of  the 
advance  of  the  prince,  the  defection  of  some  of  the  king's  officers,  and  of 
his  return  to  London;  but  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  seemed  still  to  be 
dubious,  they  abstained  from  openly  declaring  themselves,  but  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Perth,  and  get  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  as  preliminary  to  their  designs.  Viscount  Tarbet 
proposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  four  companies  of  foot  and  tivo 
troops  of  horse  to  collect  the  revenue,  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
should  be  disbanded,  as  he  considered  it  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  up 
such  a  force  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  stated  in  a 
declaration  which  he  had  issued,  that  that  was  one  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  nation.    The  chancellor,  not  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences, assented  to  the  proposal,  and  he  had  the  mortification,  after  the 
order  for  dismissal  had  been  given,  to  receive  an  intimation  from  tlie 
marquis  of  Athole  and  his  party  who  waited  personally  upon  him  at  his 
lodgings,  that  as  they  considered  it  dangerous  to  act  with  him  and  other 
Catholic  counsellors  who  were  incapacitated  by  law,  they  meant  to  take 
(he  goremmcnt  into  their  own  hands  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  they 
demanded  that  he  and  his  party  should  retire  from  the  administration  of 
af&irs.    The  duke  of  Gordon  and  the  other  Catholic  members  of  the 
council,  on  hearing  of  this  proceeding,  assembled  in  the  chancellors 
house  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  which  should 
be  given  to  this  extraordinary  demand.     As  they  saw  resistance  hope- 
less, particularly  as  from  appearances  the  populace  meant  to  join  in  en- 
forcing the  order,  they  advised  the  chancellor  to  submit,  and,  probably  to 
avoid  personal  danger,  he  retired  immediately  to  the  country.    A  tu- 
multuous mob,  which  had  been  drawn  together  by  some  evil  disposed 
persons  after  the  departure  of  the  chancellor,  proceeded  to  the  palace 
of  Holy- rood,  to  pull  down  the  chapel  royal ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss  by  Captain  Wallace,  who  had  charge  of  the  palace.     A 
report  having  been  instantly  spread  that  Wallace  was  butcliering  the 
people,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,  and  a  warrant  having 
been  granted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  by  the  marquis  of  Athole, 
the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  Tarbet,  and  Sir  John  Dalrjrmple,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  palace  from  Wallace,  they  proceeded  in  their 
robes  preceded  by  the  town  guard,  a  number  of  **  dbcontented  gentle- 
men," among  whom  was  Lord  Mersington,  **  the  fonatic  judge,**  as 


Lord  Balcarras  calls  him»  '<  with  a  halbert  in  hb  hand,  as  drunk  as  ale 
or  brandy  could  make  him."  A  mob  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand persons  formed  the  rear ;  but  although  Wallace  was  summoned  to 
surrender  by  trumpeters  and  heralds,  he  refused  to  obey  unless  they 
produced  a  warrant  from  the  king  and  counciL  This  refusal  was  im« 
mediately  followed  by  an  exchange  of  shots,  which  so  terrified  the  ma- 
gistrates and  their  friends,  that  they  immediately  sought  for  safety  in  the 
lanes  and  stairs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  The  contest  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Wallace  having  imprudently  advanced  into  the  outer  court 
of  the  palace,  he  was  attacked  in  hb  rear  by  the  town  guard.  He 
thereupon  fled,  leaving  his  men  to  defend  themselves  as  they  best  could; 
but  when  they  found  that  Wallace  had  abandoned  them,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  cried  out  for  quarter.  Some,  however,  were  killed 
by  the  infuriated  mob,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom 
several  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds,  others  from  starvation.  The 
populace  thereafter  entered  the  chapel  and  palace,  which  they  completely 
gutted,  and  broke  into  the  earl  of  Perth's  cellars,  which  they  emptied  of 
their  contents.  In  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication  the  rabble  continued 
for  two  or  three  days,  rambling  through  the  city  in  quest  of  and  plun- 
dering the  houses  of  the  few  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  committed  the 
most  atrocious  acts  upon  the  persons  of  some  Catholic  ladies,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  by  the  public  authorities  to  restrain  such 
brutalities.* 

After  these  violences  had  in  some  d^ree  subsided,  the  marquis  of 
Athole  called  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and  proposed  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  prince  of  Orange,  strongly  expressive  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  generous  undertaking  to  relieve  them  from  popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  offering  a  tender  of  their  services ;  but  this  address 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  two  archbishops,  Sir  John  DaLrymple,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  and  others,  and  was  finally  negatived.  They  even 
opposed  the  voting  of  any  address  under  existing  circumstances,  but  the 
marquis  and  his  party  succeeded  in  carrying  a  short  address,  drawn  up 
in  general  terms.  Lord  Glammis  was  sent  up  with  it,  but  it  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  Prince  expected,  that  it  met  with  a  very  cold  re- 
ception. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  by  thb  time  been  decided. 
Before  hb  return  to  London  a  great  defection  had  taken  place  among 
the  officers  of  hb  army,  and  he  had  at  last  the  mortification  to  see  him- 
self deserted  by  hb  son-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  by  hb 
daughter  the  Princess  Anne,  the  wife  of  the  Prince,  who,  with  a  perfidy, 
which  fortunately  has  had  few  paralleb  in  the  annab  of  filial  depravity, 
had  pledged  her  word  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the  desertion  of  her 
husband  six  days  before  the  return  of  her  father  to  the  capital.  "  God 
help  me  t  my  yery  children  have  forsaken  me,"  such  was  the  exdama- 
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tioD  uttered  by  the  unhappy  monarch,  his  countenance  Buflfiised  with 
teans  when  he  received  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  Anne 
from  Whitehall.  When  the  king  saw  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  indignation,  and  that  an  imperious  necessity  required 
that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom,  his  first  solicitude  was  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  queen  and  his  son.  The  young  prince  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  charge  of  Lord  and  Lady  Powis,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  first  of  December.  A  yacht  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them  on 
board*  Instructions  had  been  privately  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  whose 
fleet  lay  at  Spithead,  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  prince  ;  but  the  admiral 
being'  influenced  by  some  of  the  disaffected  officers,  excused  himself  from 
fulfiUing  the  orders  he  had  received.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  seizure, 
the  king  ordered  three  regiments  to  escort  the  prince  back  to  the  capi- 
tal, where  arrangements  were  made  by  Caryll,  the  queeu's  secretary,  to 
effect  his  escape  down  the  river.*  The  queen,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
fused to  leave  the  king,  consented,  on  receiving  an  assurance  from  him 
that  he  would  follow  her  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  accompany  the 
prince,  and,  accordingly  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of 
December,  she  left  Whitehall,  disguised  as  an  Italian  lady>  attended  by  a 
female  Italian  servant,  and  the  nurse  carrying  the  young  prince  in  her 
arms.  The  whole  party,  although  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 
crossed  the  river,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  side  at  Lambeth.  Here 
they  expected  to  find  a  carriage  in  waiting  to  take  them  up,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  had  not  arrived.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  party  was  i 
obliged  to  shelter  themselves  under  a  high  wall,  exposed  every  moment 
to  the  risk  of  detection  ;  but  they  were  soon  relieved  flwm  their  perilous 
situation,  carried  to  Gravesend,  and  put  on  board  a  yacht*  in  which 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Powis,  and  three  Irbh  officers,  who  saw  them  safely 
landed  at  Calais.  The  king  was  soon  relieved  of  the '  extreme  anxiety 
he  felt  respecting  them,  by  the  arrival  of  St  Victor,  a  French  gentle- 
man, who  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  yachtf 

The  resolution  of  the  king  to  quit  the  kingdom  was  hastened  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  infamous  proclamation,  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
prince,  which,  though  afterwards  disowned  by  him,  was  believed  to  be 
genuine  at  the  time*  In  this  paper,  all  catholics  who  attempted  to  exercise 
any  office  in  virtue  of  the  royal  authority,  or  who  bore  arms,  or  had  arms 
in  their  houses,  were  denounced  as  banditti,  robbers,  and  freebooters,  to 
whom  no  quarter  should  be  given,  and  all  magistrates  were  called  upon 
to  disarm  them,  under  the  penalty  of  being  answerable  for  all  the  pro- 
testant  blood  which  might  be  spilt,  and  the  property  of  the  protestants 
which  might  be  destroyed,  if  the  catholics  were  allowed,  through  their 
negligence,  to  carry  the  dreadful  designs  imputed  t6  them  in  the  pro- 
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elamation  into  effect*  Having,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
Uie  queen  without  delay,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Fevers- 
ham,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  intimating  his  intention,  and  after 
thanJuug  him  and  the  army  for  their  loyalty,  he  informed  them  that  he 
did  not  wish  them  any  longer  to  run  the  risk  of  resisting  "  a  foreign 
army  and  a  poisoned  nation.*'  This  letter  he  delivered,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  queen's  departure,  to  the  Count  de  Roye,  to  be  sent  by 
him  to  his  brother,  the  earl,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest  He  rose 
shortly  after  midnight,  and  having  disguised  himself  as  a  country  gen- 
tleman, he  left  Uie  palace,  and  descending  by  the  back  stairs,  entered  into 
a  hackney  coach,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  which  conveyed  them 
to  the  Horse-ferry,  whence  they  crossed  tlie  river,  into  which  the  king 
threw  the  great  seal.  From  Vauzhall  they  proceeded  towards  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  embarkation,  and  arrived  at  Emley  ferry  near  Fevers- 
ham  by  ten  o'clock.  They  embarked  on  board  the  custom-house  hoy, 
but  before  she  could  be  got  ready  for  sea  the  king  was  apprehended, 
and  placed  under  a  strong  guard* 

An  extraordinary  sensation  was  created  in  London  as  soon  as  the 
king's  flight  was  known.  The  fury  of  the  populace  against  the  catholics, 
which  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitoh  by  the  proclamation  alluded 
to,  now  displayed  itself  in  the  demolition  of  the  catholic  chapels,  and  in 
the  plundering  of  the  houses  of  the  defenceless  catholics.  The  most 
absurd  rumours,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  extravagancies  of  Oates*  plot, 
were  circulated  by  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  gpreedily 
swallowed  by  the  unthinking  multitude. 

When  the  king's  arrest  was  first  reported  in  London,  the  intelligence 
was  not  believed ;  but  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  was  removed  by 
a  communication  from  James  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  but  with- 
out any  address,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Mulgrave  by 
a  stranger  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  A  body  of 
about  thirty  peers  and  bishops  had,  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  formed 
themselves  into  a  council,  and  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
many  of  these,  on  this  letter  being  read,  were  desirous  of  taking  no 
notice  of  it,  lest  they  might,  by  so  doing,  duplease  the  prince.  Lord 
Hali&x,  the  chairman,  who  fiivoured  the  prince's  designs,  attempted  to 
quash  the  matter,  by  adjourning  the  meeting,  but  Mulgrave  prevailed 
on  the  members  of  the  council  to  remain,  and  obtained  an  order  to 
despatch  the  earl  of  Feversham  with  two  hundred  of  the  life-guards  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  king. 

On  the  arrival  of  Feversham  the  king  resolved  to  remain  in  the  king- 
dom, and  to  return  to  London,  a  resolution  which  he  adopted  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  whom,  on  his  apprehension,  he 
had  appointed  lord*lieutenant  of  Kent  James  was  not  without  hopes 
tliat  the  prince  would  still  oome  to  terms,  and  to  ascertein  his  sentiments 
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he  sent  Ferenham  to  Windsor  to  inrite  the  prince  to  a  personal  con- 
ference in  the  capital,  and  to  inform  him  that  St  James's  palace  would 
be  ready  for  his  reception.  The  arriral  of  the  earl  with  such  a  proposal 
was  exceedingly  annoying  to  William  and  his  adherents,  the  former  of 
whom,  on  the  supposition  that  the  king  had  taken  a  final  adieu  of  the 
kingdom,  had  begun  to  act  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  latter 
were  already  intriguing  for  the  great  offices  of  the  state.  Instead  of 
returning  an  answer  to  the  king's  message,  William,  on  the  pretence  that 
Feversham  had  disbanded  the  army  without  orders*  and  had  come  to 
Windsor  without  a  passport,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  round  tower,  an  order  which  was  promptly  obeyed. 

At  Rochester,  whence  he  had  despatched  Feversham,  the  king  was 
met  by  his  guards,  and  thence  proceeded  to  London,  which  he  entered  on 
the  sixteenth  of  December  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  other  popular  manifestations  of  joy,  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  instability  and  inconstancy  of  feeling  which  actuate 
masses  of  people  in  popular  excitements.  Whatever  were  the  ideas 
of  the  king  on  this  occasion  as  to  his  future  prospects,  the  receipt  of  a 
letter,  almost  upon  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  from  William,  of  which 
Zuleistein  was  the  bearer,  convinced  him  that  he  had  now  to  do  with 
a  man  who  not  merely  aspired  to  his  crown,  but  who  already  con- 
sidered himself  invested  with  sovereign  authority.  In  this  letter,  Wil- 
liam desired  his  uncle  not  to  advance  nearer  London  than  Rochester. 
The  letter  of  course  was  too  late,  and  James  having  again  expressed  his 
wish  to  Zuleistein  for  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  the  latter  ob- 
served that  his  master  must  decline  it  as  he  could  not  venture  his  person 
among  the  royal  troops.  *'  Then,"  rejoined  James,  **  let  him  come  with 
his  own  guards  to  St  James*s,  and  I  will  dismiss  mine ;  for  I  am  as  well 
without  any,  as  with  those  whom  I  dare  not  trust."  But,  in  truth,  Wil- 
liam had  no  intention  whatever  of  ever  meeting  his  unde.* 

As  James  conceived  that  the  only  chance  he  now  had  of  securing 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects  and  preserving  his  crown,  consisted  in 
giving  some  signal  proof  of  his  sincerity  to  act  constitutionally,  he,  on 
the  morning  following  his  interview  with  Zuleistein,  made  the  humiliat- 
ing ofi*er  to  Lewis  and  Stamps,  two  of  the  city  aldermen,  to  deliver  himself 
up  into  their  hands  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  civil  authorities 
would  gurantee  his  personal  safety,  and  to  remain  in  custody  till  parlia- 
ment, should  pass  such  measures  as  might  be  considered  necessary  for 
securing  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  But  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton dissuaded  the  common  council  from  entering  into  any  engagement 
which  the  city  might  possibly  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and  thus  a  negotia- 
tion was  dropt,  which,  if  successful,  might  have  placed  William  in  a 
situation  of  great  embarrassment.! 
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But  although  James  did  not  succeed  id  his  offer  to  the  city,  bis  re- 
turn to  Whitehall  had  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  had  phiced 
William  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  could  only  extricate  himself  by 
withdrawing  altogether  his  pretensions  to  the  crown^  or  by  driving  his 
uncle  out  of  it  by  force ;  but  as  he  had  already  gone  too  far  to  adopt  the 
ftrat  alternativet  he  consulted  his  friends,  not  collectively  as  heretofore^ 
but  individually  and  privately,  as  to  the  measures  that  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  get  rid  of  the  king.  To  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  and  confine 
him  a  prisoner  for  life,  seemed  to  be  the  most  prevalent  opinion  among 
the  prince's  advisers ;  but  William  thought  otherwise,  and  considered 
that  the  most  safe  and  prudent  course  he  could  pursue  would  be  to  force 
James  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  did  so  freely  and  of  his  own  accord.  Accordingly,  to  ex- 
cite the  king's  alarms,  a  body  of  Dutch  guards,  by  order  of  the  prince, 
marched  into  Westminster,  and,  after  taking  possession  of  the  palace  of 
St  James's,  marched  with  their  matches  lighted  to  Whitehall,  of  which 
they  also  demanded  possession.  As  resistance,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  was  considered  by  the  king  to  be  unavailing,  he^ 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Craven,  the  commander  of  his  guards, 
who,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  offered  to  oppose  the  invaders,  ordered 
the  guards  to  resign  their  posts,  of  which  the  Dutch  took  possession. 
This  event  took  place  late  in  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  Decern* 
ber.» 

The  king,  who  was  now  in  effect  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace,  over- 
powered with  anxiety,  retired  to  hb  pillow  for  repose,  and  soon  fell 
asleep ;  but  he  had  not  slept  long  when  he  was  awakened  by  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  who  lay  in  the  adjoining  antechamber,  and  who  had  been 
roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  by  some 
persons  who  demanded  instant  admission.  These  were  the  Lords 
Shrewsbury,  Delamere,  and  Halifax,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  princo 
fix>m  Sion-house  with  a  message  to  the  king.  James  received  these 
commissioners  in  bed.  Hali&x  produced  the  instructions  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  intrusted  with,  which  were  to  this  effect,  that  the  king 
should  quit  Whitehall  by  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  as  the  prince  meant 
to  enter  London  about  noon,  and  that  he  should  retire  to  Ham,  a  house 
in  Surrey  belonging  to  the  dowager  duchess  of  Lauderdale,  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  reception.  The  king  objected  to  Ham  as  a  resi- 
dence being  uncomfortable,  but  stated  his  willingness  to  return  to  Ro- 
chester. Permission  being  granted  by  the  prince,  James  lefi  Whitehall 
about  twelve  o'clock  noon,  after  taking  an  affectionate  adieu  of  his 
friends,  many  of  whom  burst  into  tears.  He  embarked  on  board  the 
royal  barge,  attended  by  Viscount  Dundee  and  other  noblemen,  and 
descended  the  river,  surrounded  by  several  boats  filled  with  Dutch 
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guardsy  in  presence  of  an  iuiiuense  coiicounie  of  spectatorsy  many  of 
whom  witneaaed  with  sorrow  the  hamiliating  spectacle.* 

The  king  arrived  at  Rochester  the  following  day  from  Grayesend, 
where  he  had  passed  the  previous  night  He  remained  four  days  at 
Rochester,  where  he  received  accounts  from  his  adherents,  many  of 
whom  openly  and  freely  vuited  him,  of  the  princess  proceedings  in  the 
metropolis,  all  of  which  evidently  showed  the  prince's  intentions  to  as- 
sume the  crown.  For  some  time  James,  in  consequence  of  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  his  trusty  friends,  was  irresolute  whether  to  remain  in 
England  or  to  depart  for  France ;  but  a  proposal  which  he  made  to 
the  bench  of  bishops,  similar  to  that  he  had  offered  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, having  been  slighted,  he  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue.  Having  resolved  to  withdraw  immediately  from  the 
kingdom,  he  drew  up,  the  evening  before  his  intended  depar- 
ture, a  declaration  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him  to  leave  tlie 
kingdom.  He  stated  that  he  had  adopted  thb  resolution  from  a  feeling 
of  self-preservation,  as  he  did  not  consider  that  his  life  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had,  without  provocation,  invaded  his  do- 
minions, treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  quit  his  palace  and 
his  capital,  and  endeavoured  to  blacken  his  character  by  propagating 
the  fidsehood  that  he  meant  to  palm  a  supposititious  prince  upon  the  na- 
tion. He  declared,  that  as  he  was  bom  free,  he  wished  to  remain  so ; 
and  that  as  he  was  not  yet  too  old  to  hazard,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore, his  life  for  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  do  so  again,  whenever  the 
people,  freed  from  the  delusions  under  which  they  laboured,  should  call 
on  him  to  come  forward,  f 

Having  delivered  this  declaration  to  Lord  Middleton,  with  inslruc- 
tions  to  publish  it,  and  to  whom,  and  other  friends,  he  communicated 
his  intention  of  departing  early  next  morning,  the  king  retired  to  rest  i 
but  he  remained  only  a  short  time  in  bed,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
captains  in  the  navy,  his  natural  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  a  do- 
mestic, went  on  board  the  Eagle  fire-ship,  being  unable  to  reach,  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  a  fishing  smack  whicli 
had  been  hired  for  his  reception.  On  the  following  morning  he  went 
on  board  the  smack,  and  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  two  days,  arrived 
at  Ambleteuse,  in  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  and  joined 
his  wife  and  child,  at  the  castle  of  Germain's,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who,  whatever  were  his  defects,  was 
certainly,  to  use  the  words  of  an  elegant  historian,  '<  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal.'*  % 

Considering  the  crisis  to  which  matters  had  arrived,  tlie  course  which 
the  king  pursued  of  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom  was  evidently  the 
most  prudent  which  could  be  adopted.      All  his  trusty  adherents  in 
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Eneland  were  without  power  or  influence*  and  in  Scotland  the  duke  of 
Gordon  wus  tlie  only  nobleman  who  openly  stood  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  sovereign.  He  had  been  created  a  duke  by  Charles  II.  James  had 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  had  been 
thereafter  made  a  privy-counsellor  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Though  a  firm  and  conscientious  catholic,  he  was  always  opposed  to 
the  violent  measures  of  the  court,  as  he  was  afraid  that  however  well 
meant,  they  would  turn  out  ruinous  to  the  king ;  not  indeed  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  professors  of  the  same  faith  with  himself  enjoy  the 
lame  civil  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  his  protestant  countrymen,  but 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  at  a 
time  when  the  least  favour  shown  to  the  professors  of  the  proscribed 
faith  was  denounced  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  popery.  The  king,  in- 
fluenced by  some  of  his  flattei*ers,  received  the  duke  coldly  on  his  ap- 
pearance at  court  in  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  cur- 
tailed some  of  his  rights  and  privileges  over  the  lands  of  some  of  his  vas- 
sab  in  Badenoch.  Even  his  fidelity  appeared  to  be  questioned,  by  various 
acts  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  castle,  of  which  he  disapproved. 
He  resented  these  indignities  by  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  various 
appointments  he  held  from  t^e  crown,  and  demanded  permission  fh>m 
the  king  to  retire  beyond  seas  for  a  time ;  but  James  put  a  negative 
upon  both  proposals,  and  the  duke  returned  to  his  post  at  Edinburgh.  * 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received,  the  duke,  true  to 
his  trust,  determined  to  preserve  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  the  king, 
although  the  prince  of  Orange  should  obtain  possession  of  every  other 
fortress  in  the  kingdom.  He  requested  the  privy  council  to  lay  in  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  but  this  demand  was  but  par- 
tially attended  to,  for  though  the  garrison  consisted  only  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  there  Was  not  a  sufficiency  of  materials  for  a  three  mouths' 
siege*  After  the  tumult  which  took  place  in  the  city,  the  duke  shut 
himself  up  in  the  castle,  and  invited  the  earl  of  Perth,  the  chancellor,  to 
join  him ;  but  the  earl  declined  the  offer,  and,  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  continent,  was  seized  near  the  Bass,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
by  some  seamen  from  Kirkaldy,  under  a  warrant  from  the  magistrates 
of  that  burgh,  and  committed  to  Stirling  castle,  where  he  remamed  a 
close  prisoner  for  nearly  four  years,  f  A  few  days  -afler  the  duke 
had  retired  to  the  castle,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  the 
prince's  adherents  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison,  by  circulating 
a  false  report  that  the  duke  meant  to  make  the  whole  garrison,  who 
were  chiefly  protestants,  swear  to  maintain  the  catholic  religion.  A 
mutiny  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  but  it  was  detected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  some  officers.  The  duke,  thereupon,  drew  out  the  garrison,  assur 
ed  them  that  the  report  in  question  was  wholly  unfounded,  and  informed 
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Utcm  that  all  he  required  of  them  was  to  take  the  oath  of  all^iance  to  the 
kingy  which  being  immediately  tendered,  was  taken  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison.  Those  who  refused  were  at  once  dismissed.  To  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  made,  the  duke  sent  notice  to  Francis  Garden 
of  Midstrath  to  bring  up  from  the  north  forty-five  of  the  best  and  most 
resolute  men  he  could  find  on  his  lands ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  Leith, 
a  hne  and  cry  was  raised  that  the  duke  #as  bringing  down  papists  and 
Highlanders  to  overawe  the  protestants.  To  calm  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  duke  ordered  these  men  to  return  home.  * 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  London, 
and  the  departure  of  the  king,  was  received  in  Edinburgh,  an  immense 
concourse  of  persons,  ^*of  all  sorts,  degrees,  and  persuasions,**  who 
**  could  (says  Balcarras)  scrape  so  much  together**  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses, went  up  to  London,  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or  pa- 
triotism. The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  Allien  upon  the  wise  expedient 
of  obtaining  all  the  legal  sanction  which,  before  the  assembling  of  a  par- 
liament, could  be  given  to  his  assumption  of  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  in  England,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  considerable  body  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  and  of  a  meeting  composed  of  some  mem- 
bers who  had  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  of  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  and  fifty  of  the  common  council ;  he 
adopted  the  same  expedient  as  to  Scotland,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  influx  into  the  capital  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  that  coun- 
try, he  convened  them  together.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at 
Whitehall,  at  which  thirty  noblemen  and  eighty  gentlemen  attended. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  loyalty  was  regulated  by  the  standard  of 
interest,  and  who  aimed  at  the  chief  direction  of  affkirs  in  Scotland,  was 
chosen  president.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  by  the  duke  that 
a  convention  of  the  estates  should  be  called  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  tlie  prince  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of 
aflairs  in  Scotland  in  the  meantime ;  but  this  motion  was  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  eari  of  Arran,  the  duke*s  eldest  son,  who  proposed  that 
the  king  should  be  invited  back  on  condition  that  he  should  call  a  free 
pariiament  for  securing  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Scotland.  This 
proposition  threw  the  assembly  into  confusion,  and  a  short  adjournment 
took  place,  but  on  resuming  their  seats,  the  earl's  motion  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  as  none  of  the  members  offered  to 
second  it,  the  motion  was  consequently  lost,  and  the  duke*s  being  put  to 
the  vote,  was  carried.  For  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
friends,  in  withholding  their  support  from  Arrau's  motion,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  memoirs  of  Balcarras.  f 

A  convention  of  the  estates,  called  by  circular  letters  from  the  prince, 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
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prince^  as  well  as  the  adheieuts  of  the  king,  prepared  to  depart  home  to 
attend  the  ensuing  election.  But  they  were  artfully  detained  by  the 
prince  tiU  he  should  be  declared  king,  that  as  many  as  might  feel  inclined 
might  seal  their  new-bom  loyalty  by  kissing  his  hand ;  but  the  prince 
had  to  experience  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  even  from  some  of  those 
whom  he  had  ranked  amongst  his  warmest  friends.  The  earl  of  Balcar* 
ras  and  Viscount  Dundee,  the  former  of  whom  had^  as  before  mentioned, 
been  invested  by  the  king  with  the  civil,  the  latter  with  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  afiiedrs  in  Scotland,  were  the  first  of  either  party  who 
arrived  in  Scotland,  but  not  until  the  end  of  February,  when  the  elec- 
tions were  about  to  commence.  On  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh  they 
found  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
castle,  though  tempted  by  the  most  alluring  offers  from  the  prince, 
about  to  capitulate,  but  they  distfuaded  him  from  this  step,  on  the 
ground  that  the  king's  cause  was  not  hopeless,  and  that  the  retention  of 
such  an  important  fortress  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  elections  commenced.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties  (for  every  protcstant,  without  distinction,  was  allowed 
to  vote),  alarmed  for  the  extinction  of  their  religious  liberties,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  they  and  their  forefiithers  had 
suff*ered,  gave  their  suffrages  to  the  popular  candidate,  and  the  adherents 
of  the  king  soon  perceived  that  the  chances  were  against  him.  Yet, 
when  the  convention  met,  a  respectable  minority  seemed,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  be  in  fiivour  of  the  king,  but  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
address  to  oppose  the  popular  current.  To  overawe,  as  is  supposed, 
the  adherents  of  the  king,  or  to  prevent  the  convention  from  being 
overawed  by  the  troops  in  the  castle,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
friends,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  introduced  a 
considerable  number  of  armed  men  into  Edinburgh,  some  of  whom  were 
concealed  in  cellars  and  houses,  ready  to  act  as  occasion  might  require. 
The  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  took  place  on  the 
election  of  a  president  To  the  duke  of  Hamilton  the  adherents  of  the 
king  opposed  the  marquis  of  Athole,  who,  in  consequence  of  being 
slighted  by  the  prince,  had  promised  his  support  to  the  royal  party ; 
but  the  duke  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  This  vote  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Tory  party,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  now  openly  abandoned  the  cause  of  their  sovereign.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  upon  disputed  elections,  but  being  com- 
posed of  the  Whig  party,  many  of  the  Tory  returns,  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  law,  were  declared  nulL  The  consequence  was,  that  within 
a  few  days,  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  king  was  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  first  act  of  the*  convention  was  to  send  the  earls  of  Tweeddale  and 
Leren,  with  an  order  to  the  duke  of  Gordon  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  duke,  overcome  by  the  smooth  and 
msinuating  behaviour  of  Tweeddale,  reluctantly  yielded,  and  promised 


to  surrender  the  castle  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock*  When  this  answer 
was  brought  to  the  convention,  Balcarras  and  Dundee  were  alarmed,  and 
immediately  despatched  a  confidential  servant  to  the  duke  reminding  him 
of  his  promise  to  hold  out,  and  imploring  him  not  to  give  way.  The  duke 
wavered,  but  on  obtaining  a  writing  which  he  required  under  the  hands 
of  these  noblemen  that  the  retention  of  the  castle  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  success  of  the  king's  affairs,  and  being  visited  by  Lord 
Dundee  the  following  morning,  who  impressed  on  him  the  importance 
of  holding  out,  he  resolved  to  break  with  the  convention  ;  and  to  pre- 
pare matters  in  the  north  he  despatched  thither  the  earl  of  Dunferm- 
line, his  brother-in-law,  to  whom  he  granted  a  written  commission, 
authorising  him  to  raise  his  friends  and  vassals  in  support  of  the 
king.* 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  duke  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  convention,  summoned  by  the  heralds  at  the  gate 
of  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  a  proclamation  was  read  at  the  same 
time  prohibiting  all  persons  from  having  any  communication  with  him, 
and  promising  a  reward  of  six  months'  pay  to  the  protestants  in  the  gar- 
rison who  should  seize  him  and  deliver  him  and  the  castle  up  to  the 
convention.  The  duke  addressed  the  heralds  from  within  the  gate,  and 
told  them,  that  he  kept  the  castle  by  commission  from  their  common 
master,  and  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  afler  handing 
them  some  guineas,  which  he  requested  they  would  spend  in  drinking 
the  king's  h^althi  and  the  healths  of  all  his  loyal  subjects,  he  facetiously 
advised  them  not  to  proclaim  men  traitors  with  the  king's  coats  on  their 
backs  till  they  had  turned  them*  Upon  the  departure  of  the  heralds, 
the  duke  drew  out  the  garrison  and  gave  them  their  option,  either  to  re- 
main in  the  castle  and  share  with  him  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  or 
to  depart  Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  garrison  took  advantage  of  the 
permission   to  depart,  and  left  the  castle  on  that  and  tlie  following 

day.f 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  lettei 
from  William  lo  the  convention,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  one  Crane, 
an  Englishman,  also  arrived,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  same 
body  from  the  exiled  monarch.  A  warm  debate  took  place  on  the  let- 
ters being  produced  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read,  but 
on  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  decided  that  the  princess  communication, 
which  contained  a  proposal  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scothwd, 
should  be  first  read.  Before  reading  or  even  opening  James's  letter, 
however,  the  convention  passed  the  following  resolution  : — *<  Forasmuch 
as  there  is  a  letter  from  King  James  the  Seventh  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  estates ;  that  they,  before  opening  thereof,  declare  and  enact, 

•  Balcftrraii  p.  41—^    Gordon*!  Hiit  of  tht  FamUy  of  Gordon,  p.  SOt. 

f  Ibfd.  p.  fiOS-4. 
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tliat,  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  may  be  contained  in  thai  lettei  lur 
diseolving  them,  or  impeding  their  procedure,  yet  that  they  are  a  free 
and  lawful  meeting  of  the  estates,  and  will  continue  undissolved  until 
they  settie  and  secure  the  protestant  religion,  the  government,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms."  In  this  letter,  James  implored  the  con- 
vention, as  iaithlul  subjects,  to  support  his  interests,  and  he  informed 
them,  that  should  any  attempt  be  made  by  foreigners  to  interfere  with 
them,  he  would  afford  them  assistance.  To  all  who  should  return  to 
their  duty  before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  he  offered  pardon  ;  but  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  punish  those  who  should  resbt  his  auUiority. 
No  answer  was  returned  to  this  letter,  and  the  bearer  of  it  was  doomed 
to  suffer  a  short  imprisonment 

As  the  king's  friends  saw  that  any  efforts  they  could  make  in  the  con- 
vention after  the  reception  his  letter  had  met  with,  would  be  quite  una- 
vailing, they  agreed  at  a  private  meeting  which  they  held  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  to  repair  to  Stirling  and  there  hold  a  convention  by 
themselves.  This  resolution  was  adopted  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the 
king  himself,  who,  in  anticipation  of  what  would  happen  in  the  conven- 
tion called  by  the  prince^  had  sent  a  written  authority,  dated  from  Ire- 
land, empowering  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  earl  of  Balcarras, 
and  Viscount  Dundee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Stiriing. 
Balcarras  and  Dundee  received  an  assurance  from  the  marquis  of 
Athole,  who,  ever  since  the  cold  reception  he  had  met  with  from  Wil- 
liam, had  been  wonderfully  loyal,  that  he  would  accompany  them,  and 
a  similar  promise  was  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  Stir- 
ling castie.  Athole,  however,  began  to  waver,  a  circumstance  which 
deferred  the  departure  of  the  king's  friends. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
bably had  its  weight  in  the  deliberations  preceding  the  departure  of  Dun- 
dee. On  the  morning  of  sixteenth  March,  just  as  Lord  Dundee  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  the  convention,  he  was  waited  upon  by  James  Bin 
nie,  a  dyer,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  overheard  a  convensation  the 
day  before  among  some  persons  of  their  intention  of  murdering  him  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Binnie  offered,  if  a  warrant  were  granted 
him,  to  apprehend  them.  Dundee  immediately  went  to  the  convention 
and  iiq>plied  for  protection,  but  they  refused  to  act  in  the  matter,  and 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Whether  thb  affair  was  the  device  of 
the  Whig  party,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  get  quit  of  two  individuals 
particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  opinions  then  held  by 
many  of  the  people  are  considered,  the  design  of  assassinating  them  is 
£ir  from  improbable.  * 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  Dundee  resolved  to  remain  as  short  as  possible 

*  Balcamib  p*  Mw— Mlnatn  of  ConvenUon,  16Ui  March. 
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in  a  place  where  he  might  be  ereiy  moment  exposed  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin ;  and,  accordingly,  he  and  his  fKends  fixed  on  Monday  the 
eighteenth  of  March  for  their  departure  for  Stirling.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Dundee,  they  all  assembled  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvoub 
in  the  city  at  the  hour  which  had  been  fixed ;  but  as  the  marquis  of 
Athole,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  them  and  to  protect  ihem  on 
their  arrival  at  Stirling  with  a  body  of  his  vassals,  wished  them  to  post* 
pone  their  departure  till  the  following  day ;  they  consented  to  remain, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  dispersing  and  proceeding  to  the  convention 
when  Dundee  made  his  appearance.  Such  an  unexpected  resolution 
greatly  surprised  him,  but  he  told  Balcarras,  that  whatever  were  the 
views  of  his  fnends,  he  would  not  remain  another  day  in  Edinburgh. 
Balcarras  remonstrated  with  him,  and  represented,  that  hu  departure 
would  give  tlie  alarm  to  their  enemies,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discovery ;  but  he  replied,  that  as  he  had  a  select  body  ol 
l>etween  forty  and  fifty  troopers  ready  mounted  and  prepared  to  start, 
he  would  not  remain  any  longer  within  the  city,  but  would  clear  the 
walls  with  his  party  and  wait  without  for  such  friends  as  might  choose 
to  join  him.  Dundee  accordingly  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
troopers  to  go,  as  he  is  said  to  have  emphatically  replied  to  a  friend 
who  put  the  interrogatory  to  him,  wherever  the  spirit  of  Montrose 
should  direct  After  passing  the  Nether-bow  port,  he  turned  to  the 
left  down  Lcith  Wynd,  and  after  clearing  the  suburbs  of  the  Calton,  he 
fnccd  to  the  west,  and  proceeded  along  the  line  of  road  known  at  the 
time  by  the  name  of  the  Lang-gate,  and  which  now  forms  the  splendid 
terrace  of  Princes'  street  On  arriving  opposite  tlie  castle,  Dundee 
ordered  his  men  to  halt,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  clambered  up 
the  steep  precipice  on  the  west  side  of  that  fortress,  aud  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall  held  a  conference  with  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  stood 
in  an  adjoining  postern  gate  immediately  above.  No  account  has  been 
preserved  of  the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
two  devoted  adherents  of  the  king,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  vis- 
count entreated  the  duke  to  hold  out  the  castle  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
sufficient  forces. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Dundee  riding  down  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh  in  open  day  at  the  head  of  his  troopers,  had  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  spectators,  and  before  he  reached  the  Lang- 
gate,  the  whole  population  was  in  motion,  many  of  whom  left  the  city 
and  witnessed  at  some  distance  the  interview  between  the  two  noble- 
men. Intelligence  of  Dundee's  departure,  and  his  conference  with  the 
duke,  was  immediately  brought  to  the  convention,  which  was  sitting  at 
the  time,  and  created  a  great  sensation.  Reports  the  most  unfavourable 
were  raised,  and  brought  by  messengers  to  the  convention,  that  crowds 
were  flocking  to  Dundee's  standard,  that  their  design  was  to  attack  tl  e 
convention,  and  that  the  duke  of  Gordon  meant  to  fire  upon  the  city. 


In  the  midtit  of  the  coufusion  and  akinn  occasioned  by  these  rumoursi 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  addressed  the  convention  in  a  very  angry  tone, 
and  told  thein»  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  members  should  look 
to  their  own  safety,  and  as  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  enemies  among 
them  who  were  privy  to  Dundee's  designs,  he  proposed,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  escape,  that  the  doors  of  the  convention  should  be  bolted 
and  the  keys  laid  upon  the  table.  This  motion  being  agreed  to,  the 
earl  of  Leven  was  directed  to  assemble  some  forces,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  city  by  the  Tory  lords,  for  their  protection ;  but  tlieir 
fears  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  departure  of  Dundee  for  the  west, 
and  by  the  return,  to  the  city,  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  gone  out  to 
witness  the  exhibition ;  and  whose  appearance  near  Dundee's  troopers, 
had  given  rise  to  the  report  that  they  had  joined  him.  The  oonven- 
tion  despatched  a  Major  Bunting  with  a  party  of  hurse  in  pursuit, 
but  although  he  overtook  Dundee,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  attack  him, 
alarmed  by  a  threat  with  which,  it  b  said,  Dundee  menaced  him,  diat 
he  would  send  him  (Bunting)  back  to  the  convention,  in  a  pair  of  blan- 
kets, did  he  dare  to  molest  him.*  Dundee  crossed  Stirling  bridge  tlie 
second  day  of  his  departure,  and  proceeded  to  his  residence  of  Didhope, 
near  Dundee,  to  ruminate  over  the  events  which  had  just  passed*  and 
to  concoct  hu  phins,  under  the  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  for  the  restoration  of  James.f 

•  Life  of  Duiidtto. 
t  Before  giving  the  detaile  of  Dumiee'i  iiisurrecUon,  Uie  following  short  eketch  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  John  Oraham,  Viaoount  Dundee,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  Stuarts  by  the  marriage  of  William,  Lord  Graham  of  Kincardine,  his  ancestor, 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  second  daughter  of  King  Robert  II L^  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Graham  of  CUverhouse  in  Angus  or  Forfarshire.  Besides  a  royal  descent, 
Viscount  Dundee  also  daimed  to  be  desoendtid,  through  the  family  of  Morpby  in  Meams, 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Montrose,  and  was  also  allied  to  the  noble  fhmlly  of  North- 
csk  by  his  mother,  Lady  Jean  Caniegy,  who  was  third  daughter  of  the  first  earl.  Young 
Graham  entered  the  university  of  St  Andrew's  in  tlie  year  sixteuii  hundred  and  sixty, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  distinction  as  a  scholar.  Mathematics  were  his  favourite 
study,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  particularly  excelled ;  and,  perhape,  this  predilec- 
tion may  have  determined  him  to  embrace  a  military  life.  He  left  the  univenlty  in  six- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  and  went  to  France,  into  the  service  ot  which  he  entered  as 
a  volunteer.  He  afterwards  transferred  bis  services  to  Holland,  and  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  comet  In  one  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  troops  of  guards.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  iMUtle  of  SeneffB,  In  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  four,  by  saving  tiie  U£b 
of  the  prince,  who  had  been  dismounted,  and  carrying  him  uflT  upon  his  own  horse. 
Having  been  reAised  the  command  of  one  of  the  Scottish  regiments  in  the  employment 
of  the  States,  he  left  the  Dutch  service  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  and  was  appointed  by  Charles  1 1.,  captain  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments then  raising  In  Scotland  for  the  suppression  of  the  Whigs,  in  which  service  he 
acquired  from  the  unfortunate  covenanters,  on  account  of  his  alleged  severities,  the 
unenTiable  appellation  of  **the  bloody  Claven."  The  confidujice  which  Charles  had 
bestowed  on  Captain  Graham  was  continued  by  his  successor  Jamee,  who,  after  promote 
Ing  him  successively  to  the  ranks  of  brigadier  and  major-general,  raised  him  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  seven  da)'s 
aAer  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Dubious  oondiict  of  tli«  kiiig*t  adhw^nto— Proceeding!  of  th$  eoiiTenlioii^Arri val  of 
MiOor-fenenl  Mackaj — Plan  for  eeUling  the  gOTemmeot  proposed  and  carrfed— 
Crown  of  Scotland  offered  to,  and  aocoptod  of,  by  William  and  Mary— Attempt  to 
appreliend  Dundee,  who  escapes  to  the  north — Retires  to  InTomess  whore  he  Is  joined 
by  Maodonald  of  Keppoch — Mackay  marrhes  to  the  nortli  and  advances  upon  InTor* 
uses  Dundee  retires  through  Badenoch  into  Atliolo— Surprises  Perth  and  appears 
bofors  the  town  of  Dundeo— Retires  Into  Lochaber— Colonel  Ramsay  arriTos  at 
Perth,  marches  through  A tholo— Retreats  to  Perth— Adranoe  of  Mackay  from  InTor- 
ness — Dundee  marches  into  Badenoch— Mackay  retreats  through  Strathspey  and  en- 
camps at  Colmnakill— Disaffedion  among  Maduy's  troops— Ruthven  CMtle  surren- 
den  to  Dundee— Mackay  retreats  /hrther  down  Strathspey^ Pullowed  by  Dundee- 
Retreat  of  Dundee — Skirmish  between  Msckay's  dragoons  and  the  Bladeant— Dun 
dee  retires  Into  Lochaber— Disbands  his  foross— Return  of  Mackay  to  Rdinburgh. 

The  idea  of  setting  up  a  counter  convention  at  Stirling,  was  immedi* 
ately  abandoned  on  the  departure  of  Dundee  from  the  capital.  The 
marquis  of  Athole,  whom  the  adherents  of  the  king  had  chosen  for 
their  leader,  showed  no  diflposition  to  follow  Dundee*  and  the  earl  of 
^f  ar,  who,  to  save  his  loyalty  made  a  feint  to  escape  by  the  only  guard- 
fd  way,  was  apprehended,  not  unwillingly,  as  in  supposed,  by  the  senti- 
nels, and  brought  back,  but  was  released  on  giving  his  parole  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  city  without  the  permission  of  the  convention. 
The  ambiguous  conduct  of  these  two  noblemen,  tended  to  cool  the 
ardour  of  the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  king,  some  of  whom  re- 
solved to  support  the  new  order  of  things,  whilst  others,  less  pliant,  ab- 
sented themselves  wholly  from  the  convention.  That  assembly,  after 
passing  an  act  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  convention,  in 
requesting  the  prince  of  Orange  (now  declared  king  of  England)  to 
lake  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledged their  obligations  to  him  as  the  assertor  of  their  liberties, 
and  also  entreated  him  to  assume  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  The  convention,  thereupon,  despatched  Lord  Ross  with  a 
letter  to  William,  embodying  these  sentiments  in  answer  to  the  com- 
munication he  had  sent  them,  in  which,  moreover,  they  thanked  him 
for  having  called  them  together,  and  declared  that  they  would  take 
effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom. 

Popular  as  the  steps  were  which  the  convention  were  about  to  take, 
^or  settling  the  government  of  the  nation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  probability  of  a  formidable  op- 
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position  being  raised  to  their  plans,  by  a  bold  and  determined  band  ol 
royalists  in  the  north,  who,  headed  by  such  a  warlike  and  experien- 
ced commander  as  Dundee^  might  involve  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil 
war.  To  prepare  therefore  against  such  an  emergency,  the  convention, 
before  proceeding  to  the  important  business  for  which  it  had  assembled, 
issued  a  prochunation  requiring  all  persons  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  and  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms,  to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field 
when  called  upon :  they  deprived  all  militia  officers,  suspected  of  at- 
tachment to  the  king,  of  their  commissions,  and  filled  up  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned,  by  others  on  whom  they  could  rely.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  who  lay  under  an  attainder  for  the  part  he  took  in  Argyle's  re- 
bellion, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  horse  militia,  and  the 
earl  of  Leven  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,  raised  for  a  guard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Backed  by  these,  and  by  about  eleven  hundred  men  of  the  Scotch  bri- 
gade firom  Holland,  which  arrived  at  Leith  from  England,  on  the  twenty 
fifth  of  March,  under  general  Mackay,  as  major-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  *  and  by  a  force  of  two  hundred  dragoons  which 
were  also  sent  from  England ;  the  leaders  of  the  convention  proposed 
tliat  a  committee  of  eight  lords,  eight  knights,  and  eight  burgesses, 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  upon  a  plan  of  settling  the 
government  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  a  few  other  adherents 
of  the  king,  who  still  remained  in  the  convention,  made  a  bold  stand 

•  Oraersl  Hngh  Mackajr  wai  ton  of  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Soowry.    Ha  fint 
•ntared  the  Vanatian  aarvloa^  in  which  ha  dlttingulahad  hlmielf.   Leaving  the  terrloe  of 
that  rapubliob  ha  went  to  Fnuicev  where  ha  obtained  a  captaincy  in  DougUuPi  regtmeni. 
After  aenring  under  Manhall  Tureime,  in  the  campaign  in  the  Netlierlaud^  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  eeventy-two,  captain  Mackay  offered  his  eenricet  to  the  prince  of  Onmge^ 
who  gSTe  him  the  oommiaiou  of  Major  in  one  of  the  Scotch  regimontsi  then  eerring  In 
HolUnd.   After  reaching  the  rank  of  Colonel  In  the  Dutch  aenrka.  Mackay  was  Invited 
to  England  by  Jamee  IL,  fium  whom,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  liitaeu  hundred  and 
eighty-five^  he  received  the  appointment  of  major-general,  or  coininnnder  in  chief,  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Scottish  privy  coundl,  by  virtue 
of  a  warnnt  from  the  king,  dated  the  aightaenth  of  the  same  month.     Uut  dlsUklng  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  James,  or  preferring  the  service  of  hit  sou-ln-law,  Mackay  ra- 
signed  hie  oommlMlon  and  returned  lo  Holland.    The  prince  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
m^or-general,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  British  regiments,  with  which  he 
Invaded  EngUnd.    By  a  warrant  signed  by  William  and  Mary,  dated  from  Kensington, 
fourth  January,  aUtaan  hundmd  snd  alghty-nina,  Mackay  was  appointed  ''mi^op- 
geueral  of  all  forces  whatever,  mUttin  cmr  aniUnt  kingdom  of  Seotkmd."  This  assump. 
lion  of  the  sovoreign  authority  without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  convention, 
was  guarded  against  by  the  following  entry  in  their  records:  <*  Edinburgh,  S8th  March, 
1680.    The  estates  of  this  kingdom  oonddering  that  the  king  of  Enghuid,  in  pursuance, 
of  his  acceptation  of  the  administration  of  the  public  aflaln  of  thlsldngdom,  till  the 
meeting  of  the  estataa  had  sent  down  Mijor-ganeral  Mackay,  with  some  Soots  regiments 
under  his  command,  for  the  aseurity  of  the  estates,  aud  general  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
they  do  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  and  care  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  do  hereby 
warrant  and  authorise  the  said  Mi^r*general  Mackay,  to  command  any  forces,  either 
standing  or  to  be  raised,  with  the  miliifai,  within  this  kingdom,  Sm."     MarJiay  wai 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-geneiml  in  1090,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stelnkirk, 
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against  such  an  appoiotmcnty  but  they  were  oatvoted.  The  oommitteet 
after  considerable  discussion,  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who,  in  a  speech  of  powerful  reasoning, 
exposed  the  unmeaning  application  of  the  term  Mtieate,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  English  convention,  in  answer  to  some  members,  who 
proposed  that  the  committee  should  adopt  the  same  form  of  proceeding. 
**  The  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  find  and  declare,  that  King 
James  the  ScTcnth  being  a  profest  papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power, 
and  act  as  a  king  without  ever  taking  the  oath  as  required  by  law ; 
and  had,  by  the  adrice  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  and 
limited  monarchy,  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  had  goyem- 
ed  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  violation 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment,  whereby  he  had  forfaulted  the  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne 
was  become  vacant**  Upon  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  this  vote  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Ross,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  proposed  that  the 
king  should  be  invited  to  return  to  his  Scottish  dommions ;  but  the  bbh- 
op  had  few  supporters,  and  the  report  was  approved  of  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

The  throne  being  then  declared  vacant,  the  convention,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  appointed  the  committee  to  draw  up  an 
act  for  settling  the  crown  of  Scotland  upon  William  and  Mary,  and 
they  were  also  instructed  to  prepare  an  instrument  or  declaration  for  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  grievances,  of  which  the  nation  complained. 
On  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  committee  made  their  report,  which  was 
immediately  passed  into  a  law  Without  opposition,  and  solemnly  proclaim- 
ed same  day  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  the  lord 
provost  and  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  a  large  concourse  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  A  proclamation  was  published  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  from  acknowledging,  corresponding  with,  or  assist- 
ing the  late  king,  and  forbidding  them  in  any  way  fVom  disputing  or 
disowning  the  new  sovereigns,  or  from  misconstruing  the  proceedings  of 
the  estates,  under  severe  penalties.  The  earl  of  Argyle  on  the  part  of 
the  lords.  Sir  James  Montgomery  for  the  knights,  and  Sir  John  Dal- 
ryrople  for  the  burghs,  were  thereupon  despatched  to  London  to  ofier 
the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  on  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the 
convention*  The  commissioners  were  introduced  to  their  majesties  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  and  were  of  course  well  received, 
but  on  the  coronation  oath  being  presented  to  them  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle, William,  who  was  rather  disposed  to  support  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, demurred  to  take  it,  as  it  i^peared  by  a  clause  which  it  contained, 
importing  that  their  majesties  should  root  out  heresy,  and  all  enemies 
to  the  true  worhip  of  Ood,  to  lay  him  under  an  obligation  to  become 
%  persecutor.     This  difilculty,  which  it  is  evident  was  well  founded,  was 
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bowerer  got  over  by  the  commiasionen  declaring  that  such  was  not  Che 
meaning  or  import  of  the  oath. 

The  convention  having  thus  completed  the  object  for  which  it  was  as- 
sembled>  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  not  however  till  it 
had  passed  an  act  at  utter  variance  with  those  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  which  it  professed  to  establish.  By  this  act  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  imprison  any  per- 
son he  might  suspect  of  disaffection  to  the  new  government,  a  violent 
and  arbitrary  measure  certainly,  which  nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  times  could  justify.  The  earl  of  Balcarras  and 
viscount  Dundee,  were  marked  out  as  the  first  victims  of  this  unconsti- 
tutional law.  The  latter  had  been  already  proclaimed  an  outlay  and  a 
rebel  by  the  convention,  for  absenting  himself  from  its  meetings,  but  he 
had  hitherto  made  no  movement,  in  consequence  of  instructions  fix>m 
the  king,  desiring  him  not  to  take  the  field  till  a  force  of  five  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  which  he  promised  to  send  him  firom 
Ireland,  should  land  in  Scotland.  These  instructions,  which  had  been 
privately  sent  to  him  by  a  messenger  named  Hay,  were  again  renew- 
ed by  one  Brady,  whom  the  king  sent  from  Ireland,  but  who  having 
incautiously  made  one  Thomson,  who  accompanied  him  to  Scotland, 
privy  to  them,  he  was  apprehended,  and  being  brought  before  the  duke 
he  confessed  the  whole  afiair,  and  delivered  up  the  letters,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer* 

This  discovery  hastened  the  determination  of  the  duke  to  arrest 
Balcarras  and  Dundee,  who  accordingly  despatched  the  earl  of  Leven 
with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men  to  apprehend  them.  Balcarras  was 
seized  at  his  country  seat,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
common  jail,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  castle 
after  its  surrender ;  but  Dundee,  who  had  received  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  party,  retired  from  his  house  at  Dudhope  to  another  country  seat, 
named  Glengilby,  or  Glenoglevy,  which  he  also  abandoned  for  the 
mountains,  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  dragoons. 

The  fiivourable  reception  which  James  had  met  with  in  Ireland,  and 
the  discovery  which  the  adherents  of  William  in  Scotland  had  made  of 
his  intention  to  land  an  army  in  Scotland,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Highlanders,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  episcopal 
party  in  the  north  were  hostile  to  the  recent  change  in  the  government, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  alarm  in  the  mmds  of  the  partisans  of  the  new 
dynasty.  The  brilliant  achievements  of  Montrose  had  shown  how  ina- 
dequate the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  south,  though  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  fimatidsm,  were  to  contend  with  the  brave  and  hardy 
mountaineers  of  the  north,  and  as  Dundee,  as  they  were  aware,  was 
desirous  of  emulating  his  great  predecessor,  and  was  engaged  in  an 
active  correspondence  with  the  HighUnd  chiefs,  they  must  necessarily 
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have  looked  forward  to  a  long  aiid  bloody »  and  pcrlinps  a  doubtful 

contest 

As  Dundee  possessed  tlie  confidence  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  as  he 
looked  chiefly  to  Uiem  for  support  iu  his  attempt  to  restore  die  exiled 
monarch,  Viscount  Tarbat,  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  the  period, 
proposed  a  plan  for  detaching  the  chieft  from  the  cause  of  James,  some 
of  whom  he  averred  were  not  so  inimical  to  William  nor  so  attached  to 
James,  as  was  supposed,  but  who,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Argyle,  were 
justly  apprehensive  that  if,  as  appearances  indicated,  that  nobleman  ac- 
«|uired  an  ascendancy  in  the  national  councils,  he  would  make  use  of  his 
power  to  oppress  them,  and  would  obtain  a  revocation  of  the  grants  of 
certain  lands  which  belonged  to  his  family  and  which  had  been  forfeited  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Besides  these  reasons,  there  was  another  which 
was  supposed  to  influence  others  in  their  determination  to  restore  the 
fallen  dynasty,  and  thereby  crush  the  rising  power  of  Argyle,  viz.  that 
they  were  greatly  in  arrears  to  him  as  his  superior.  Tarbat,  therefore, 
suggested  to  General  Mackay,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  in  tli€ 
flnst  place  to  obtain  the  submission  of  these  last  by  making  them  an  offer 
to  discharge  Argyle's  claims  against  their  lands,  which  he  computed  would 
amount  to  £5000  sterling,  and  that  a  separate  offer  should  be  made  to 
the  chief  of  the  Macleans  to  make  good  a  transaction  which  had  been  in 
part  entered  upon  between  him  and  the  late  earl  for  adjusting  their  dif- 
ferences. This  plan  was  approved  of  by  the  English  government,  but 
the  affair  is  said  to  have  been  marred  by  the  appointment  of  Campbell 
of  Cawdor  as  negotiator,  who  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  chieft. 
Mackay  attempted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
on  the  subject,  but  could  obtain  no  answer,  and  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
gary,  to  whom  he  also  made  a  communication,  heartily  despising  the 
bribe,  advised  the  general,  in  return,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  General 
Monk,  by  restoring  James.* 

On  leaving  his  residence  at  Glcnoglevy,  Dundee  crossed  the  Dee,  and 
entered  the  duke  of  Gordon*s  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  James  and  where  he  was  joined  by  about  fifty 
horse  under  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was  sent 
north  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  to  raise  his  vassals  in  support  of  his  royal 
master.  Whilst  Dundee  was  occupied  in  raising  forces  in  this  district, 
Mackay  was  despatched  from  Edinburgh  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  pursuit.  Mackay  appointed  the  town  of  Dundee  as  the  rendez- 
vous for  his  troops,  being  the  best  station  he  could  select  for  keeping  the 
adjoining  country,  which  was  disaffected  to  the  new  government,  in  awe, 
and  whence  he  could  send  parties  to  the  north  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Dundee.  On  arriving  at  Dundee,  Mackay,  leaving  a  part  of  his  troops 
there  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston,  proceeded 
north  with  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  men,  consisting  of  nearly  an  equal 

*  Miirkay**  Memotrt. 
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number  of  hone  and  foot,  in  quest  of  the  viscount.  At  Brechin  he  re- 
ceived  intelligence  that  Dundee,  ignorant  of  course  of  Mackay*s  move- 
ments, was  on  his  return  to  his  seat  of  Glenoglevy  in  the  braes  of  Angus, 
that  he  had  already  passed  the  Caim-a-mount,  and  that  he  was  ex. 
pected  to  pass  the  night  at  Fettercairn,  only  a  few  miles  north  from  Bre- 
chin* To  prevent  all  knowledge  of  bis  approach,  Mackay  posted  a  party 
of  fifty  dragoons  and  a  simihir  Dumber  of  foot  under  his  nephew  Major 
«%neas  Mackay,  at  the  north-water  or  Gannachy  bridge,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  communication  during  the  night  with  Fettercairn, 
and  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  village  by  break  of  day  and  sur- 
prising Dundee ;  but  the  viscount,  who  had  been  apprized  of  Mackay 's 
movements,  avoided  the  snare  and  recrossed  the  Dee. 

As  soon  as  Mackay  was  informed  of  this  retrograde  movement,  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  Dundee,  and,  if  possible,  to  overtake  him  before  he 
should  have  time  to  collect  any  considerable  body  of  forces.     With  a 
small  but  select  body  of  horse  and  foot,  therefore,  he  crossed  the  Dee 
at  Kincardine,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  in  the  course  of  his 
march  by  some  country  gentlemen  who  had  given  him  assurances  of 
support  before  leaving  Edinburgh.     In  this  expectation  however  he  was 
sadly  disappointed,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  master  of  Forbes,  who 
met  him  after  he  had  crossed  the  Dee,  with  a  party  of  forty  gentlemen  of 
his  name  on  horseback  and  a  body  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  men 
on  foot,  not  one  of  them  showed  any  inclination  to  join  him.     The 
fiict  was,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  residing  to  the  north 
of  the  Tay,  were  either  indifferent  to  the  course  of  events,  or  were  op- 
posed upon  principle  to  any  change  in  the  hereditary  succession  to  the 
crown,  which  many  of  them  considered  an  infraction  of  the  divine  law, 
and  which  they  believed  no  misconduct  o.n  the  part  of  the  king  could 
justify.    No  man  knew  these  things  better  than  Dundee,  who  calculated 
that  by  means  of  this  feeling  he  would  soon  be  able  to  arouse  the  war- 
like north  against  the  more  peaceful  south.     But  valuable  as  such  a 
bo<ly  of  auxiliaries  as  that  brought  by  the  master  of  Forbes  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  under  these  circumstances,  Mackay,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  finest  troops  in  Europe,  considered  that  they  would  be 
of  no  service  to  him,  as,  according  to  his  own  account,  they  were  "  ill 
armed,"  and  appeared  **  little  like  the  work"  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed.    He  therefore  declined  the  services  of  the  Forbeses  in  the  mean- 
time, and  after  thanking  the  master  for  having  brought  them  together, 
he  ordered  him  to  dismiss  them  to  their  homes,  with  instructions  that 
they  should  re-assemble  whenever  a  necessity  occurred  for  defending 
their  own  country  against  the  inroads  of  Dundee. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  Dundee*s  route  through  Strathdon  to- 
wards Strathbogte,  Mackay  continued  his  march  in  that  direction  through 
Aberdeenshire  and  Moray.  On  arriving  at  Stratlibogie,  he  was  informed 
that  Dundee  had  crossed  the  Spey  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
without  opposition,  although  Mackay  had  given  particular  instruction  to 
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the  laird  of  Grant,  while  in  Edinburgh,  to  occupy  all  the  fords  of  that  river. 
Mackay  also  learned,  on  the  following  day,  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the 
magistrates  of  Elgin,  which  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  Dundee,  that 
the  Tiscount  was  at  Inverness,  that  he  had  been  there  joined  by  Mac* 
donald  of  Keppoch  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Highlanders,  and  that  he 
intended  to  make  Elgin  his  head  quarters  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon 
Mackay.  The  accession  of  the  Macdonalds  xrem  of  immense  importance 
to  Dundee,  and  was  as  seasonable  as  unexpected.  The  cause  of  their 
assembling  was  this.  A  deadly  feud  had  for  some  time  existed  between 
Macdonald  and  Mackintosh,  arising  out  of  certain  claims  by  the  former 
upon  the  lands  of  the  latter;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  armed  violence  did 
Keppoch  carry  his  pretensions,  that  James  II.  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
interfere,  by  issuing  a  commission  of  fire  and  sword  against  him  as  a  rebel. 
Keppoch,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  re- 
newed his  claims  against  Mackintosh ;  and  having  defeated  the  Mackin- 
tosKhes  in  battle,  he  had  advanced  to  Inverness,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  supported  the  Mackintoshes  against  him,  and  was  threatening  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  them  if  they  did  not  purchase  forbearance  by  paying 
him  a  large  pecuniary  fine.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Dundee 
arrived,  who,  anxious  at  once  to  secure  the  aid  of  Keppoch  and  the 
friendship  of  the  citizens  of  Inverness,  who  had  only  a  few  days  before 
proclaimed  the  prince  of  Orange,  interposed  between  them  and  their 
exasperated  foe,  by  granting  the  haughty  chief  his  own  bond  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  by  which  he  obliged  himself  to  see  Keppoch  paid  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  he 
alleged  be  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Mackintoshes.  To  re- 
concile the  two  chieftains,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
both,  was  the  next  object  of  Dundee,  but  Mackintosh  refused  to  attend 
a  friendly  interview  solicited  by  Dundee;  and  to  punish  him  for  his  ob- 
stinacy, Keppoch,  at  the  desire  of  the  viscount,  drove  away  his  cattle, 
part  of  which  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  rest  was  appro- 
priated by  Kcppoch's  tenants.* 

The  news  of  the  junction  of  the  Keppoch  Highlanders  with  Dundee, 
and  of  their  intention  to  march  to  the  south,  was  exceedingly  discon- 
certing to  Mackay,  who  had  advanced  into  a  hostile  country  with  a 
handful  of  troops  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  powerful  force  now 
opposed  to  them.  The  obvious  and  apparently  most  prudential  course 
which  presented  itself,  was,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  to  make  a 
sure  and  as  slow  a  retreat  as  possible,  and  to  bring  up  the  forces  which  he 
had  left  behind  him ;  but  Mackay,  rightly  judging  that  a  retreat,  besides 
giving  Dundee  the  command  of  a  large  tract  of  country  favourable  to 
his  views,  might  create  an  impression  that  his  adversary  was  much 
stronger  than  he  really  was,  resolved  not  only  to  stand  firm,  but  even  to 
cross  the  Spcy,  and  take  possession  of  Elgin  before  Dun<lee  should  arrive 
there.     Accordingly,  after  despatching  a  courier  to  bring  up  his  re- 

*  Memoirs  of  Dundee. 
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serves  from  Brechin  without  delay,  he  crossed  the  Spey  aud  advanced  uiiou 
Elgin,  with  his  dragoons  at  a  hard  trot,  followed  by  two  hundred  veteran 
foot,  who  were  so  desirous  of  coming  to  action  Uiat  they  kept  up  with 
the  horse  the  whole  way  from  the  river  to  the  town.  From  Elgin, 
Mackay  despatched  messengers  to  some  of  the  principal  Whig  proprie- 
tors in  Moray,  Ross,  and  Sutherland,  desiring  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  joining  him  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  his  orders. 

Mackay  lay  a  few  days  at  Elgin  in  expectation  of  Dundee's  advance ; 
but  as  he  did  not  appear,  Mackay,  who  had  just  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  horse  from  Brechin,  left  Elgin  and  took  the  road  to  Inverness. 
When  he  reached  Forres,  he  ascertained  that  Dundee  had  left  Inverness, 
and  had  crossed  the  heights  of  Badenoch  on  his  way  to  Athole. 
It  is  said  that  Dundee  intended  to  have  advanced  upon  Elgin,  and  to 
have  engaged  Mackay,  but  he  was  counteracted  in  his  design  by  the  re- 
fusal of  a  party  of  Camerons,  who  were  under  Keppoch,  to  march  without 
the  consent  of  their  chief.  The  real  cause  appears  to  be,  that  having 
taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  booty,  they  were  desirous  of  securing  it 
before  meeting  the  enemy.  Mackay  continued  his  march  to  Inverness, 
where  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  of  the  Mackays,  Grants,  and  Rosses. 
From  Inverness,  he  despatched  couriers  to  the  adherents  of  the  new 
government  in  the  north  to  join  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  an 
express  to  Colonel  Balfour  at  Edinburgh,  to  despatch  Colonel  Ramsay 
north  with  a  select  body  of  six  hundred  men  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Dutch  regiments.  To  effect  as  speedy  a  junction  with  him  as  possible, 
Mackay  directed  that  Ramsay  should  march  through  Athole  and 
Badenoch. 

Dundee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  less  busy  in  his  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  He  never  ceased  to  carry  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains  whose  confidence  he  possess- 
ed; and  on  his  march  through  Badenoch  he  received  the  most  gratifying 
assurances  of  support  from  the  gentlemen  of  that  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mackintosh,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  his  cattle  carried  off 
by  Dundee's  orders.  Having  fixed  upon  Lochaber  as  the  most  central  and 
convenient  district  for  mustering  his  forces,  Dundee  appointed  the 
friends  of  King  James  to  assemble  there  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  descended  into  Athole,  with  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  Stewart  of 
Ballechan,  &ctor  or  steward  to  the  marqilis  of  Athole,  and  from  the 
other  vassals  of  the  marquis.  Whether  Stewart  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  tlie  district,  in  taking  this  decided  part,  acted  from  a  private 
understanding  with  their  chief,  who  still  remained  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  given  in  an  equivocal  adherence  to  the  government,  or  whether 
they  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  course  he  meant  to  follow,  are  questions 
which,  for  want  of  information,  do  not  admit  of  solution,  but  the  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  marquis  to  send  instructions  to  Stewart  to  raise  a 
body  of  four  hundred  Athole  llighlandoi^s,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
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Duudee  through  hw  bouuUd  tu  thi*  »outh.  should  he  attempt  it,  U>  which 
effect  he  had  pledged  himflelf  to  Mackay,  before  the  latter  left  Edin- 
burgh for  the  north,  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  gentlemen  of  Athole 
acted  agreeably  to  the  understood  wishes  of  their  chief. 

Being  informed  that  the  lairds  of  Blair  and  Pollock  were  lying  in 
Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse,  which  they  had  raised  for  the  senrice  of  the 
government,  Dundee  determined  to  surprise  them,  and  accordingly  he 
left  Athole,  and  proceeded  with  celerity  during  the  night  towards  Perth* 
which  he  entered  unawares  early  next  morning,  and  seized  both  these 
gentlemen  and  two  other  officers  in  their  beds  and  carried  them  off 
prisoners.  He  also  took  away  thirty  horses  and  a  sum  of  nine  thou- 
sand merks  of  the  public  revenue  which  he  found  in  the  office  of  the 
collector ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  he  says  he  had  kid 
down  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  do  nothing  but  «  for  conscience  and 
loyaIty*s  sake,"  he  prohibited  every  interference  with  private  property ; 
and  though  he  found  a  sum  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  same 
room  where  the  cess  and  excise  duties,  which  he  carried  off,  lay,  he  left 
it  untouched  when  he  understood  that  it  was  private  property.  Leaving 
Perth,  Dundee  ranged  through  Angus,  augmenting  his  horse,  and  after 
an  inefTectoal  attempt  to  surprise  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  raising  a  troop  of 
horse,  he  appeared  before  the  town  of  Dundee,  then  guarded  by  two 
troops  of  Livingston's  dragoons*  Their  commander,  unwilling  to  en« 
counter  Dundee,  shut  himself  up  in  the  town,  and  the  viscount,  afler 
spending  two  nights  at  Dudhope,  his  country  seat,  returned  to  the 
Highlands,  to  meet  his  friends  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 

During  all  this  time,  Mackay  remained  at  Inverness,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Ramsay's  detachment  from  the  south,  which  he  had  long  and 
anxiously  looked  for,  but  which  was  detained  from  a  cause  of  which  he 
was  ignorant  The  cause  was  this.  In  conformity  with.  Mackay's 
orders,  .Colonel  Balfour  immediately  put  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Ramsay  in  readiness  to  march,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  pass 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  from  Leith  to  Burntisland,  an  alarm  was 
created  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith,  which  wero  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  French  fleet  with  troops  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  coast  in  support  of 
Dundee.  As  the  seizure  of  the  capital,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would 
be  the  first  object  of  the  invaders,  the  embarkation  of  Ramsay*s  detach- 
ment, which  in  such  an  event  would  be  necessary  for  its  defence,  was 
countermanded;  but  in  two  or  three  days  the  fears  of  the  government 
were  dispelled,  by  having  ascertained  that  the  fleet  in  question  consisted 
of  a  number  of  Dutch  herring  busses  which  were  proceeding  on  their 
annual  voyage  to  their  fishing  stations  on  the  northern  coast.  This 
delay  occasioned  great  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  Mackay, 
and  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  Dundee  was  thereby  enabled  to 
throw  himself  with  a  large  force  between  Mackay  and  Ramsay's  corjm, 
and  to  threaten  both  with  annihilation. 
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In  terms  of  his  instructtons,  Rainsay,  after  reaching  Ft^riu,  procevtieu 
through  Atho1e»  on  his  way  to  Inverness.  Though  the  A  thole-men, 
many  of  whom  he  found  armed,  offered  no  opposition  to  his  march,  yet 
as  every  thing  around  him  assumed  a  warlilce  appearance^  and  as  re- 
ports were  continually  brought  to  him,  that  Dundee  hod  placcKl 
himself  between  him  and  Mackay,  with  a  very  large  force,  he  grew 
alarmed,  and  so  strong  had  his  fears  become  when  within  a  dozen  of 
miles  of  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  that  be  resolved  to  return  to  Perth. 
He  had  previously  despatched  a  letter  to  Mackay,  informing  him  of  his 
advance,  and  appointing  him  to  meet  him  at  Ruthven  on  a  given  day, 
but  he  neglected  to  send  another  express  acquainting  Mackay  of  h'ls 
design  to  return  to  Perth.  The  retreat  of  Ramsay  was  disorderly,  and 
some  of  his  men  deserted.  The  Athole  men,  who  kept  hovering  about 
him,  were  desirous  of  attacking  htm,  but  they  were  prevented,  though 
with  difficulty,  by  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  districL  It  was  on  a  Saturday 
night  that  Mackay  received  Ramsay's  despatch,  and  so  anxious  was 
the  general  to  form  a  speedy  junction  with  Ramsay's  detachment,  that  he 
left  Inverness  the  following  morning,  taking  with  him  only  two  days' 
provisions.  When  about  half  way  between  Inverness  and  Ruthven,  he 
received  an  express  from  the  governor  of  the  castle,  informing  him 
of  Ramsay's  retreat,  and  that  Dundee  had  entered  Badenoch  on  Sunday 
morning,  (the  morning  of  Mackay's  march  from  Inverness)  with  an  im- 
mense force,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  castle. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  this  speedy  movement  on  tlie  part  of  Dun- 
dee, it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  two  or  tliree  days  before  Ramsay's 
arrival  in  Athole,  Stewart  of  Ballechan  had  intercepted  a  despatch 
from  Mackay,  which  he  forwarded  to  Dundee,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
became  acquainted  with  their  plan  of  uniting  their  forces.  To  counteract 
which,  and  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  successively  attacking, 
and  probably  destroying  both  divisions,  he  had  hastened  from  the  place 
of  rendezvous  in  Lochaber  into  Badenoch,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  which  was  shortly  increased  to  three  thousand.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  discovery  thus  made  by  Dundee  of  Mackay's  intentions, 
the  information  would  not  have  availed  him,  had  Ramsay,  instead  of 
being  intimidated  by  the  false  intelligence  he  received,  continued  his 
march ;  for,  according  to  Mackay's  own  calculations,  he  might  have 
reached  Ruthven  on  Saturday  night,  before  Dundee  entered  Badenoch, 
and,  even  if  Dundee  had  fallowed  him,  he  could  have  made  a  safe  re- 
treat into  the  laird  of  Grant's  territory,  where  he  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.* 

The  first  person  who  had  met  Dundee  in  Lochaber  on  the  appointed 
day  was  Glcngary,  who  had  with  him  a  body  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men.  lie  was  followed  by  Macdonald  of  Moi*er,  at  the  head 
of  nearly  two  hundred  of  Clan  Ranald's  men,  and  by  Appin  and  Glen> 
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CO,  with  about  the  same  numlier  of  men.  Dundee  had  beeti  buInmv 
quently  joined  by  Lochiel,  who  had  six  hundred  men  under  him,  and 
by  Keppoch,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Maclean, 
who  had  promised  also  to  attend,  failed  to  appear. 

The  intelligence  communicated  by  the  commander  of  Ruthven  castle 
was  exceedingly  perplexing  to  Mackay,  who  must  hare  felt  keenly  the 
disappointment  of  Ramsay's  flight.  He  saw  himself  with  a  handful  of 
men  surrounded  by  a  warlike  and  hostile  population,  and  within  a  short 
march  of  a  powerful  force,  which  he  could  not  singly  resist — ^with  few 
friends  on  whom  he  could  place  much  reliance,  and  who,  either  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  for  which  he  had  taken  the  field,  or  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  the  ensuing  contest,  were  ready  to  desert  him  when  fortune 
should  appear  to  declare  against  him.  He  had,  in  the  unfortunate  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed,  only  a  choice  of  erils  before  him.  To 
have  proceeded  on  his  march  with  the  view  of  cutting  his  way  through 
tlie  enemy,  would  have  been,  even  if  practicable,  an  imprudent  and 
very  dangerous  step,  and  to  have  taken  up  a  position  in  a  district  where 
he  would  have  been  exposed  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  his  re* 
sources,  would  hare  been  equally  rash.    He  had,  therefore,  no  altema* 

tive  which  he  could  prudently  adopt,  but  either  to  fall  back  upon  In 
vemess,  or  retire  down  the  vale  of  the  Spey.  He  preferred  the  lattei 
course  for  these  reasons,  that  although  such  amovement  would  leave  Inver- 
ness quite  exposed  to  Dundee*s  army,  that  disadvantage  would  be  more 
than  counterbakuiced  by  the  protection  which  would  be  thereby  afforded 
to  the  laird  of  Grant's  lands,  near  the  borders  of  which  Dundee  was 
now  hovering,  and  by  the  obstruction  which  the  interposition  of  IVfac- 
kay*s  troops  would  present  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dundee  to  re- 
cruit his  army  in  the  duke  of  Gordon's  country.  Besides,  by  making 
Srathspey  the  scene  of  his  operations,  Mackay  expected  to  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  communication  with  the  south  through  Angus  and  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Moray,  which  he  could  not  maintain  if 
he  returned  to  Inverness. 

Accordingly,  after  despatching  an  express  to  Inverness,  apprising 
the  garrison  of  his  intentions,  and  promising  assistance,  should  Dundee 
venture  to  attack  the  town,  Mackay  began  a  rapid  march  towards 
Strathspey,  which  he  continued  during  the  night,  and  did  not  halt  till 
he  had  descended  a  considerable  way  down  that  vale.  Dundee,  who 
had  closely  pursued  him,  afraid  of  exposing  his  men  to  the  attacks  of 
Mackay's  cavalry,  did  hot  follow  him  after  he  had  gained  the  flatter 
part  of  the  Strath,  but  kept  aloof  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  in  a 
more  elevated  position  where  he  encamped.  Notwithstanding  his  in- 
feriority in  point  of  numbers,  the  revolutionary  general  determined  to 
endeavour  to  allure  Dundee  from  his  stronghold  by  offering  him  battle, 
and  having  refreshed  his  men,  wearied  by  a  long  march  of  twenty-four 
hours,  he  advanced  next  morning  to  within  a  mile  of  Dundee's  camp, 
and,  after  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy,  made  preparations 
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ior  receiving  them ;  but  Dundee,  secure  from  danger,  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  he  occupied,  showed  no  dbposition  to  engage.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  acting  thus  passively,  he  was  influenced  by  the  conduct 
of  the  highlanders,  who  were  averse  to  engage  with  cavalry,  and  some 
of  whom  (the  Camerons,  according  to  Mackay,)  fled  to  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  on  Mackay *s  approach.  Seeing  no  hope  of  drawing  the  vis- 
count out  of  his  trenches,  Mackay  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  camp, 
which  ho  removed  the  following  day  to  Colmnakill,  about  six  miles  lower 
down  the  Spey,  where  he  considered  himself  more  secure  from  any 
sudden  surprise  or  attack,  and  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  two 
troops  of  Livingston's  dragoons  from  Dundee.  The  ground  occupied 
by  Mackay  was  a  spacious  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  tlie  Spey, 
which  effectually  protected  his  rear,  whilst  his  front  was  covered  by  a 
wood  and  some  marshes  which  skirted  the  plain  on  the  north.  The 
right  of  Mackay 's  position  was  protected  by  a  small  river  with  a 
rough  and  stony  bottom.  The  general  himself  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Belcastle,  a  summer-house  in  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to  the 
laird  of  Grant,  whence  he  despatched  ten  or  twelve  of  Grant's  tenants, 
selected  by  Grant  himself  as  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy,  to 
watch  and  bring  him  notice  of  Dundee's  motions.  These  scouts  kept 
up  a  constant  communication  with  Mackay,  who  received  a  personal  re- 
port from  one  or  other  of  them  almost  every  alternate  hour.  In  the  mean-' 
time,  he  kept  his  whole  army  under  arms,  and  to  prevent  surprise,  small 
parties  of  horse  and  dragoons  patrolled  the  i^eighbouring  woods,  and 
some  foot  were  stationed  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river  on  the  right 
But  these  precautions  would  probably  have  been  unavailing,  if  the  go- 
vernment general  had  not  timeously  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  there  were  enemies  in  his  camp  who  were  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  him. 

For  some  tune,  a  report  had  been  current  that  Livingston's  regiment 
of  dragoons  were  disaffected  to  the  government ;  but  as  Mackay  could 
not  trace  the  rumour  to  any  authentic  source,  he  disbelieved  it,  and  to 
mark  his  confidence  in  their  fidelity,  he  had  ordered  the  two  troops  which 
were  stationed  at  Dundee  to  join  him  in  the  north.  But  two  days  after 
their  arrival  at  Colmnakill,  an  occurrence  took  place  which  confirmed 
the  report,  and  excited  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of 
the  general*  Two  deserters  having  arrived  from  Dundee's  camp,  were 
brought  before  Mackay  for  examination.  As  one  of  them  was  recog- 
nised as  having  been  a  sergeant  in  Wauchope's  regiment  in  England, 
fi*om  which  he  had  deserted,  the  general  suspected  him  to  be  a  spy,  and 
threatened  to  punish  him  as  such  if  he  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  himself.  This  man  thereupon  requested  a  private  intervicift 
with  Mackay ;  and  all  the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Li- 
vingston, having  withdrawn,  he  informed  the  general,  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  dragoon  officera  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  betray 
him ;  and  he  named  Lieutenant  Colonel  Livingston,  and  Captains  Mur- 
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njf  Livingston,  and  Crichton,  and  Lieutenant  Murray,  as  the  ring- 
leaders. Id  answer  to  a  demand  made  by  Mackay  for  proo6  of  this  assor- 
tion,  the  deserters  informed  him,  that  they  had  heard  Dundee  frequently 
assure  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  that  he  could  depend  upon  the  dragoons, 
in  proof  of  which  they  had  seen  him  read  letters  from  his  lady  to  that 
effect,  and  heard  him  inform  the  chiefs,  that  till  he  saw  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  requiring  the  services  of  the  dragoons,  he  would  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  might  be  useful  to 
him.  The  deserters  concluded  by  informing  Mackay  that  they  had  not 
left  Dundee's  camp  altogether  of  their  own  accord,  but  partly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  lairds  of  Blair  and  Pollock,  who  had  been  carried 
about  by  Dundee  as  prisoners  ever  since  their  capture  at  Perth,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  prevent  Mackay  from  engaging,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  such  a  small  party  of  troops  as  he  then  had. 

This  information,  though  calculated  to  shake  the  general's  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  these  dragoons,  was  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to 
be  relied  upon.  Mackay  appears  at  first  to  have  had  some  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement ;  but  his  unwillingness  to  believe  the 
accusation  gave  place  to  an  opposite  impression  when,  after  ordering 
the  deserters  to  be  confined  in  Belcastle,  and  threatening  them  with 
exempUry  punishment  should  it  turn  out  that  they  were  spies  sent  by 
Dundee,  they  expressed  themselves  quite  saUsfied  to  abide  the  result  of 
any  investigation  he  might  institute. 

On  the  removal  of  the  deserters,  Mackay  requested  Sir  Thomas  Li- 
vingston's opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  information  which  had 
been  communicated  by  them  respecting  the  officers  of  his  regiment. 
The  colonel,  who,  according  to  Crichton,  was  secretly  a  partizan  of  the 
exiled  sovereign,  told  Mackay,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  private 
men  were,  perhaps,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  aware  of  any  plot ;  but 
he  stated,  that  he  himself  had  of  latfe  begun  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of 
the  officers  named,  especially  since  the  recent  junction  of  the  two 
troops,  as  he  had  often  seen  them  in  serious  conversation  together, 
which  they  immediately  dropt  on  his  approach.  Mackay,  though  now 
satisfied  that  there  were  traitors  in  his  camp,  took  no  steps  to  secure 
them,  but  continued  to  remain  in  his  position  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  Barclay's  dragoons  and  Leslie's  foot  from  Forfitf  and  Cupar  Angus, 
whither  he  had  despatched  a  trusty  Highlander,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  trade  in  Strathdee  and  Braemar,  and  who,  consequently, 
would  not  be  suspected  as  the  bnarer  of  despatches,  with  an  express  to 
hasten  their  march.  Mackay  might  have  retreated  down  the  river,  but 
he  was  advised  to  remain  at  Colmnakill  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  and 
the  laird  of  Grant,  for  these  reasons,  that  by  retaining  his  ground^  his 
expected  succours  would  be  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  him,  and  that 
every  day  thus  spent  would  be  lost  to  Dundee,  who  was  prevented,  by 
his  presence,  from  communicating  with  those  places  in  the  low  coun- 
try where  he  expected  reinforcements,  particularly  in  horse,  of  which 
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be  stood  in  most  need.  '  Besides,  by  retiring,  Mackay  considered  that 
he  might  probably  be  forced  to  recross  the  Grampians  before  tlie  two 
regiments  could  join  him,  in  which  case,  he  would  leave  the  whole  of 
the  north  exposed  to  Dundee,  who  would  probably  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  raise  a  force  too  formidable  to  be  encountered. 

In  the  meantime,  Dundee  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  lay  siege 
to  the  old  castle  of  Ruthven,  in  which  Mackay,  on  his  arrival  at  In- 
verness, had  placed  a  garrison  of  about  sixty  of  Grant's  Highlanders, 
under  the  command  of  John  Forbes,  brother  to  CuUoden.  The  garri- 
son being  in  want  of  provisions,  capitulated  on  the  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  on  their  parole.  While  conducted  through  Dundee's 
camp,  Forbes  observed  all  the  horses  saddled,  and  his  army  prepar- 
ing as  if  for  an  immediate  march.  In  proceeding  towards  Colmnakill, 
he  met,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Dundee's  lines,  two  men  on 
horseback,  one  in  a  red,  the  other  in  a  blue  uniform.  The  latter  im- 
mediately challenged  him  with  the  usual  parole,  **  Qui  vive  ?"  on  which 
Forbes  returning  the  *^  Vive  le  Roi  Guilleaume,"  as  indicative  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  existing  government,  the  man  in  red  informed  him,  that 
they  had  been  despatched  from  Mackay's  camp  to  obtain  intelligence 
of  the  enemy.  Captain  Forbes  then  cautioned  the  men  of  the  risk 
they  would  run  if  they  proceeded  farther,  but  regardless  of  his  advice, 
they  rode  forward  in  the  direction  of  Dundee's  camp.  Forbes  having 
mentioned  this  occurrence  to  Mackay  while  at  dinner  the  same  day, 
the  latter  immediately  suspected  that  the  officers  of  dragoons  were  in 
communication  with  Dundee,  as  he  had  given  no  such  order  as  the  man 
clothed  in  red  had  pretended.  He,  thereupon,  desired  inquiry  to  be 
made  if  any  dragoons  had  been  sent  out,  and  by  whom ;  and  as  blue 
was  the  uniform  of  Livingston's  men,  he  desired  them  to  be  instantly 
mustered  to  ascertain  if  any  were  absent ;  but  the  general  had  scarcely 
issued  these  instructions,  when  some  of  his  scouts  brought  him  intelli« 
gence  that  Dundee's  army  was  moving  down  the  Strath  towards  Colm- 
nakill. This  movement,  combined  with  the  information  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  Forbes,  left  no  doubt  of  the  treachery  of 
the  dragoons. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mackay  had  no  alternative  but^an  imme- 
diate retreat.  Calling,  therefore,  his  commanding  officers  together,  he  or- 
dered them  to  put  their  men  under  arms  and  to  form  them  upon  the  plain 
in  marching  order.  He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  laird  of  Grant, 
and  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  by 
which  Grant's  lands  would  be  left  for  a  short  tiiiie  exposed  to  the  ra> 
vages  of  Dundee's  army,  he  requested  him  to  order  his  tenants  to  drive 
their  cattle  down  the  country  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
probably  overlook  them  in  their  anxiety  to  follow  him  in  his  retreat. 
Grant  Ibtened  to  this  advice  with  becoming  attention,  but  to  show  how 
little  he  regarded  his  own  personal  interest, '  as  opposed  to  what  he  con- 


eeiT«d  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  observed,  that  though  he  might  lose 
erery  thing  by  Dundee's  invasion  of  his  country,  he  would  not  take  one 
step  prejudicial  to  the  government 

In  fixing  the  order  of  his  retreat,  Mackay  adopted  the  plan  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
dragoons,  or  make  them  suspect  that  he  was  distrustful  of  them*  Ac- 
cordingly, as  was  his  usual  practice,  he  divided  the  dragoons  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  consisting  of  Major  and  Captain  Balfour's  com- 
panies, he  placed  in  the  rear,  and  the  other  four  companies  commanded 
by  the  disaffected  officers  he  placed  in  the  front,  that  he  might  overawe 
them  by  his  own  presence.  Immediately  before  the  two  troops  of  dra- 
goons which  formed  the  rear-guard,  Mackay  placed  two  hundred  foot, 
chiefly  grenadiers  of  the  three  Scoto-Dutch  regiments,  and  next  to  them 
the  English  horse,  then  scarcely  seventy  men  strong,  and  between  those 
horse  and  tlie  four  companies  of  dragoons  which  were  led  by  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  he  posted  two  hundred  of  Lord  Reay's  and  Balnagown's 
Highlanders,  having  previously  dismissed  Grant's  men,  whom  he  had 
informed  their  chief  he  would  leave  behind  to  protect  their  own  coun- 
try from  Dundee's  stragglers. 

There  were  three  ways  by  which  Mackay  could  retreat,— either  to- 
wards Inverness,  or  through  Strathdown  and  Glenlivet,  a  movement 
which  would  bring-  him  near  his  expected  reinforcements,  or  down 
Strathspey.  Of  these  routes  Mackay  would  have  preferred  the  southern ; 
but  as  the  population  of  Strathdown  and  Glenlivet  was  catholic,  and  of 
course  hostile  to  him;  and  as  the  ground  in  those  districts  was  un- 
favourable to  the  operations  of  cavalry  in  case  of  attack,  he  resolved  to 
march  down  Strathspey.  But  as  he  was  desirous  to  conceal  his  route 
from  Dundee,  he  did  not  begin  his  march  till  nightfall,  at  which  time 
Dundee  was  within  three  miles  of  his  camp.  In  his  course  down  Spey- 
side  he  passed  by  the  house  of  Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  who  was  serving 
under  Dundee,  and  arrived  early  the  following  morning  at  Balveny, 
where  he  halted  to  refresh  his  men  and  procure  a  supply  of  provisions. 
There  he  met  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Edinglassie,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained some  men  to  act  as  intelligencers.  Some  of  these  he  despatched 
back  in  the  direction  he  had  come,  to  ascertain  if  Dundee  still  remain- 
ed in  the  Strat'i;  but  apprehensive  that  Dundee  would  take  a 
southerly  course,  by  crossing  the  Strath,  with  the  view  of  throwing 
himself  between  Mackay  and  his  reinforcements,  he  sent  off  others  in 
that  direction.  These  scouts  soon  returned  with  intelligence  that  Dun- 
dee was  still  in  Strathspey.  This  information  was  satisfactory  to  Madkay, 
and  relieved  him  from  a  state  of  the  most  painful  anxiety  he  had 
been  in  on  his  march ;  but  he  was  still  greatly  perplexed  by  the  want 
of  provisions,  which,  though  hourly  expected,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Desirous,  however,  to  wait  for  supplies  as  long  as  consbtent  with  safety, 
he  again  despatched  some  of  Gordon's  men  in  the  direction  he  supposed 
Dundee  would  take,  and  at  sametiroc  sent  out  a  sergeant  with  a  pitrty  of 
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twelve  dragoons  back  by  the  course  he  had  marched  to  bring  him  notice 
of  Dundee's  motions.  Mackay  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience  till 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  eyening  for  the  return  of  the  dragoons^  without 
any  signs  of  their  appearance,  a  circumstance  which  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that  although  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  oats  had  just  reached 
his  camp,  he  would  not  allow  time  for  baking  bread  or  feeding  the  horses, 
but  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  march.  Accordingly,  the  whole  party 
moved  off  in  the  same  order  as  before,  and  passed  a  small  river  about 
a  mile  above  the  place  where  they  had  been  encamped ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  advanced  half  a  mile  when  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  behind,  observed  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  tliey  had  just  passed,  marching  towards  the  ford  by  which  Mackay's 
men  had  crossed.  On  being  informed  of  this,  Mackay,  after  ordering 
Lieutenant- colonel  Livingston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  to 
continue  at  a  pretty  quick  pace;  galloped  to  the  rear,  and  having 
despatched  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  to  the  front  to  lead  the  party,  with 
instructions  to  keep  up  a  constant  pace,  but  without  wearying  the  troops, 
he  posted  himself  upon  a  rising  ground  with  about  ^fty  or  sixty  horse 
and  dragoons  in  view  of  Dundee's  army,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
master  of  Forbes  with  about  fifty  horse. 

When  Dundee  observed  the  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  on  the  hillock 
he  immediately  halted,  drew  in  his  stragglers,  and  marshalled  his  men 
into  battalions,  keeping  up  the  usual  distinction  of  the  clans.  In  the 
meantime  Mackay  sent  off  his  nephew.  Major  Mackay,  to  a  hill  which  lay 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  his  left,  firom  which  he  could  obtain  a  nearer 
and  more  correct  view  of  Dundee's  force  and  his  motions.  The  Viscount's 
horse  immediately  passed  the  river,  and  drew  up  along  the  bank  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  foot,  who  in  their  turn  also  formed  till  the  bag- 
gage was  brought  over.  It  was  now  after  sunset,  but  the  Viscount  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Mackay,  who  was  nearly  two  mUes  behind  his  rear, 
thereupon  began  to  ride  off  with  his  party,  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
for  when  a  cry  of  ^*  halt  I"  met  his  ears.  On  turning  round  he  observed 
Major  Mackay  galloping  after  him,  who,  having  observed  a  party  of 
horse  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  Dundee,  moving  along  the  foce  of 
a  hill  to  the  General's  left,  and  which  from  the  twilight  appeared  more 
numerous  than  it  really  was,  had  hastened  to  acquaint  tlie  General  of 
the  circumstance.  Mackay,  thereupon,  sent  an  order  to  Colchester's 
detachment  to  halt  on  the  first  level  spot  of  ground  they  should  come 
to.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  party  which  had  occasioned  such 
alarm  was  no  other  than  the  sergeant  with  the  twelve  dragoons  of  Living- 
ston's regiment  which  had  been  sent  out  by  Mackay  in  the  morning  to 
reconnoitre.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  tliat  this  sergeant  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  and  that  he  was  the  same  individual  in  blue,  whom 
Captain  Forbes  had  met  with  within  a  mile  of  Dundee's  camp.  This  man 
pretended,  however,  that  he  bad  run  great  danger  of  capture ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  such  a  round-about  way  merely  to  avoid  the  enemy,  though 
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be  and  his  party  had  been  with  Dundee  the  whole  day,  and  had  con* 
dacted  him  oyer  the  ground  which  Mackay  had  passed  on  the  preceding 
day.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  halt  ordered  by  Sir  Thomas  Liv- 
ingston, on  a  false  alarm  being  spread  that  Mackay  was  engaged,  the 
gOTemment  forces  continued  their  march  all  night  till  they  crossed  the 
riyer  of  Bogie,  where,  from  pure  exhaustion,  they  halted  at  fou<  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  General  then  ordered  the  provisions  which  had  reached 
the  camp  previous  to  his  retreat,  to  be  distributed  among  his  troops,  and 
desired  the  horsemen  to  lead  their  horses  into  an  adjoining  corn-field  and 
feed  them.  When  the  men  were  refreshing  themselves  Mackay  received 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Barclay  and  Lesley's  regiments  would  join 
him  that  day,  but  **  to  play  sure  game,"  as  he  himself  says,  after  allowing 
his  men  two  hours*  rest,  he  marched  three  miles  further  down  towards 
his  succours,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  Suy-hill  upon 
the  common  road  from  the  south  to  the  north,  by  which  he  expected 
the  two  regiments  would  march.  But  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as 
Dundee  had  halted  within  three  miles  of  Strathbogie  during  the  night, 
and  spent  the  following  day  in  laying  waste  the  lands  of  Edinglassic, 
and  pillaging  and  destroying  the  house  of  Sir  George  Gordon  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Having  sent  a  pressing  order  to  Barclay  and  Lesley  to  hasten  their 
march,  Mackay  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by  the  former  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  by  the  latter  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  Resolved  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
turning  the  chase  upon  Dundee  before  he  should  be  aware  of  these  rein- 
forcements, Mackay  put  his  array  in  marching  order,  and  advanced  to- 
wards him  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But  his  designs  were  made  known 
to  Dundee  by  two  dragoons  who  had  been  despatched  by  their  officers. 
These  men,  on  the  departure  of  Dundee,  were  discovered  in  a  wood  by 
Sir  George  Gordon,  the  master  of  Forbes,  Major  Mackay,  and  others, 
who,  along  with  some  Highlanders,  a  servant,  and  a  boy  belonging  to 
one  Captain  Bruce,  formerly  an  ofiicer  in  Livingston's  dragoons  in  the 
reign  of  King  James,  had  there  concealed  themselves.  The  general  being 
satisfied,  on  examining  of  the  servant  and  boy,  that  the  sergeant  before 
mentioned  had  been  in  Dundee's  camp,  and  that  he  had  had  a  conference 
with  Dundee,  and  the  two  dragoons  having  confessed  nearly  as  much 
themselves,  he  immediately  put  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston  and  the 
other  suspected  officers  under  arrest.  He  thereupon  continued  his  march, 
and  arrived  at  Balveny  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Colmnakill,  which  he  had  left  only  five  days  before.  Here  having  re- 
ceived notice  that  a  party  of  Dundee's  men  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  adjoining  river,  he  sent  orders  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  to  cross 
with  two  hundred  dragoons  and  drive  (hem  away;  but  Sir  Thomas 
having  been  previously  informed  that  the  laird  of  Grant  was  sorely 
pressed  by  the  retiring  forces  of  Dundee,  had  anticipated  the  general's 
orders,  and  had  advanced  two  miles  beyond  the  river  with  a  greater 
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force,  in  pursuit  oF  a  body  of  highlanders.  These  were,  accord* 
iiig  to  Balcarras,  Sir  John  Maclean's  men,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Dundee,  and  who,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber ot  dragoons,  threw  away  their  plaids  and  betook  themselves  to  an 
adjoining  hill,  where  they  formed.  They  are  stated  by  the  last^meu- 
tioned  author  to  have  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men,  but  Mackay, 
in  his  memoirs,*  states  the  number  at  five  hundred.  Mackay  observes, 
that  but  for  the  indiscretion  of  Livingston's  adjutant,  who  by  riding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  gave  the  Highlanders  timeous  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  dragoons,  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped, 
but  being  thereby  enabled  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill  before  the  dra- 
goons came  up  with  them,  they  sustained  a  loss  of  only  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred men.  In  this  skirmish,  a  captain  of  Barclay's  regiment  and  six 
dragoons  were  killed,  and  some  wounded. 

Having  been  joined  by  Ramsay's  detachment,  which  during  the  oc- 
cupancy of  Strathspey  by  the  hostile  armies,  had,  unknown  to  Mackay, 
penetrated  through  Athole  and  Badenoch  and  reached  Inverness, 
Mackay  continued  to  pursue  Dundee  into  Badenoch,  but  as  the  latter  re- 
tired into  Lochaber,  Mackay  gave  over  the  pursuit  on  learning  that 
Dundee  had  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  hi^  forces.  Mackay,  there- 
upon, marched  to  Inverness  with  Livingston's  dragoons,  Leslie's  foot, 
and  a  party  of  Leven's  and  Hastings'  regiments,  and  two  hundred  High- 
landers, and  he  sent  Berkeley's  regiment  to  Strathbogie»  where  there 
was  abundance  of  grass,  and  the  three  Dutch  regiments  to  Elgin. 
From  Inverness,  Mackay  despatched  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  placing  "  a  formidable  garrison  ** 
at  Inverlochy,  and  small  ones  in  other  places  in  the  north,  without 
which  he  considered  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  subdue  the 
Highlanders,  who,  on  the  approach  of  an  army,  for  which  a  fortnight's  sub- 
sistence could  not  be  found  in  their  mountainous  regions,  could  easily 
retire  to  difficult  passes  and  oUier  places  inaccessible  to  regular  troops. 
He,  therefore,  requested  that  his  grace  and  the  parliament  would  con- 
sider the  matter  before  the  season  was  ferther  spent,  and  provide  the 
necessary  means  for  carrying  such  a  design  into  effect  against  his  arrival 
in  the  south,  whither  he  intended  to  proceed  in  a  few  days. 

On  his  way  to  the  south,  Mackay  despatched  fifty  horse,  as  many  of 
Berkeley's  dragoons,  and  sixty  foot,  to  take  possession  of  the  house  of 
Braemar,  into  which  he  intended  to  place  a  garrison  to  keep  the  Brae- 
mar  men  in  check,  and  to  cover  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  and  he  order- 
ed the  captain  of  dragoons,  after  putting  twenty  of  his  men  into  the 
house,  to  march  forward,  without  halting,  before  break  of  day,  to  the 
house  of  Inverey,  about  three  miles  farther  off,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Inverey  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  had  lately  been  with  Dundee. 
But,  fortunately  for  Inverey  and  his  guests,  the  officer  trifled  off  his 
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time  in  Draciiiar  liou8c»  refreshing  his  horsesy  till  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  approach  of  him  and  his  party  being  p^it^yed,  Inverey 
and  his  friends  escaped  in  their  shirts  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  Disap- 
pointed of  their  prey,  the  party  retired  to  the  hoose  of  Braemar,  where* 
after  setting  their  horses  loose  to  graze,  they  Uiid  themselves  down  to 
repose ;  but  they  were  soon  wakened  from  their  slumbers  by  some  fir- 
ing from  a  party  on  a  roclc  above,  wluch  had  so  alarmed  the  horses  that 
they  were  found  galloping  to  and  fro  in  the  adjoining  fields.  As  soon  as 
the  dragoons  had  caught  their  horses,  which  they  had  some  difiiculty  in 
doing,  they  galloped  down  the  country.  The  party  on  the  rock  was 
headed  by  Inverey,  who  had  collected  a  number  of  his  tenantry  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  dragoons  from  his  bounds,  and  who,  on  their 
retreat,  set  fire  to  Braemar  house,  which  was  consumed. 

The  party  of  foot,  which,  having  charge  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  the  intended  garrison,  had  not  yet  arrived,  on  hearing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  to  secure  themselves  from  attack,  and  the  commanding  officer 
sent  an  express  after  Mackay,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  south, 
acquainting  him  of  the  fidlurv)  of  the  enterprise.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, Mackay,  although  he  had  not  a  day*s  bread  on  hand,  and 
was  in  great  haste  to  reach  Edinburgh,  "  to  put  life  in  the  design  of 
Inverlochy,"  turned  off  his  course  and  crossed  the  hills  towards  Brae- 
mar, with  his  foot,  after  giving  directions  to  Berkeley's  dragoons  to 
march  up  Deeside.  Finding  Braemar  house  destroyed,  and  the  vaults  of 
it  incapable  of  holding  a  garrison,  Mackay,  after  burning  Inverey*s  house 
and  laying  waste  all  his  lands,  descended  the  river  to  Abergeldie,  where 
he  left  a  detachment  of  seventy-two  men  as  a  check  upon  the  Far- 
quharsons.  And  having  pluced  the  other  troops  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  north  in  quarters  farther  down  the  Dee,  he  posted  off  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  July,  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  capitulated  on 
the  fourteenth  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  Mackay  was  exceedingly  mortified  to  find 
that  no  steps  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  government  for  putting  his 
design  into  execution,  of  erecting  a  fort  at  Inverlochy.  As  the  season 
was  now  too  far  advanced  to  collect  materials  for  such  an  erection,  he 
proposed  in  council,  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  pioneers  should  be 
levied  in  the  northern  counties,  each  of  whom  should  be  obliged  to  carry 
a  spade,  shovel,  or  pickaxe,  along  with  him,  and  that  a  month's  provi- 
sion of  meal,  with  horses  to  carry  it,  should  be  fumished,-along  with  a 
force  of  four  hundred  men.  But  this  plan  the  general  himself  confesses, 
'<  considering  the  inability,  ignorance,  and  little  forwardness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  ftimbh  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  advance  of  their 
service,  was  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  much  like  the  building 
of  castles  in  the  air."*     As  an  instance  of  the  slowness  and  irresolution 

*  Memolis,  pu  48. 
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of  govern ment,  Mackay  mentioni,  that  after  hU  return  from  the  noith, 
they  look  three  weeks  to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of  coDveyiog  a  fort- 
night's  pruviaioiu  for  four  hundred  men  ;  by  which  delay  be  aaya  he 
■oat  tb«  opportunity  of  preventing  Dundee  from  occupying  Atbole 
Badenoch,  and  other  parts  of  the  (oulhem  highlands. 


aRlMDTDLLT  CASTLI. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Frobabilltlflf  of  saiccfln-- Dundee  eolldti  aid  from  Ireland— Plan  of  eampalgn— Frepar. 
oliona  of  Mackay— Conferem-e  between  liim  ami  Lord  Morray  who  proceedt  to 
Athole— Conduct  of  the  Athole-men— Arriml  of  an  Irish  Relnforoement  whidi  Joini 
Dundee— Departure  of  Mackay  to  Perth— March  of  Dundee  into  Athole— The  Battle 
of  Kittleerankie— Death  and  chanctar  of  Dundee. 


Till  return  of  Mackay  to  the  ci^ita1»  after  a  fniitless  and  exceeding- 
ly haraning  series  of  marches  and  conntermarchesy  seems  to  have 
abated  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  government,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  and  displeased  at  the  preference 
shown  by  the  court  to  others  they  considered  less  deserving  than  them- 
selves, had  become  either  indifferent  about  the  result  of  the  struggle,  or 
secretly  wished  for  a  restoration.  That  such  an  event  might  occur  was 
indeed  hr  from  improbable.  James  was  already  in  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  two  cities,  of  all  Ireland,  and  William  was  by  no  means  po- 
pular in  England.  To  give,  therefore,  a  decided  and  &vourable 
turn  to  James's  affairs  in  Scotland  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  aid 
Dundee  immediately  with  a  few  thousand  men  from  Ireland ;  but  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  step  was  urged  by  Dundee  in  his  com- 
munications with  llie  exiled  monarch,  the  latter  did  not,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  consider  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  The  expectation  of 
such  a  reinforcement,  which  they  confidently  looked  for,  had,  however, 
its  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  highlanders,  who  gladly  endured 
during  the  recent  campaign  all  those  painful  privations  which  neces- 
sarily attend  an  army  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
No  man  was  better  fitted  by  nature  than  Dundee  for  command  under 
such  difficulties,  and  at  the  head  of  such  troops.  Whilst  by  his  open- 
ness, frankness,  and  disinterestedness  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  he  was  equally  successful  by  attending  personally 
to  their  wants,  by  mixing  frequently  among  them,  and  by  sharing  their 
privations  and  fatigues,  in  securing  the  obedience  of  the  dans.  But 
valuable  and  important  as  the  services  were  of  such  a  bold  and  devoted 
u.  T 


band,  it  was  evident  that  without  a  sudden  and  powerful  diversion  from 
Ireland,  or  a  considerable  rising  in  the  lowlands,  it  was  impossible  for 
Dundee,  from  the  paucity  of  his  forces,  and  tlie  want  of  cavalry, 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  south  with  any  possible  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

As  the  Irish  reinforcements  were  daily  expected,  Dundee  enjoined  the 
chie&  of  the  dans^  who,  with  their  men,  had  taken  a  temporary  leave  of 
absence  on  the  departure  of  Mackay,  to  rejoin  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  from  his  head  quarters  at  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  he  sent  expresses  to 
the  other  chie6  who  had  not  yet  joined  him  to  hasten  to  the  approach- 
ing muster.^ 

*  Th«  following  lettor  to  Maelood  of  Madaod  will  give  Mmo  idea  of  DundoaPto  prot 
pocti  St  Uili  timo  :— 

"  For  the  ItAiUD  of  hlACLKOD.* 

^  Mot,  Jun  S3>  1680. 
**  8uL,— Obngsira  gsvo  mo  sne  aooount  of  the  eubetanoa  of  a  letter  he  reoeaved  from 
yow :  I  ihsU  only  tell  yow,  that  if  you  heesien  not  to  land  your  men,  I  am  of  opinion  yow 
will  have  Utle  oocaiion  to  do  the  king  great  nervlce;  for  If  he  land  in  the  weet  of  Scoti- 
land,  yow  will  oome  too  late,  as  I  believe  yow  will  thinck  yourself  by  the  news  I  have  to 
tell  yow.  The  prince  of  Orange  hath  wreaten  to  the  Soots  couocell  not  to  fatig  his  troops 
any  mora  by  following  us  in  the  hills^  but  to  draw  thorn  together  in  a  body  to  the  west ; 
and,  aooordlngly,  severall  of  the  forces  that  were  In  Peaithshlre  and  Angus,  are  drawn 
to  Edinr.,  and  some  of  M'Kay's  regments  ara  marcht  that  way  from  him  t  he  further 
informs  that,  beslds  the  fifty-two  sail  alrsldy  in  Irland  of  French  men-of-warr,  there  are 
eighty  more  from  Brest,  who  have  fivteen  thousand  land  souldleis  aboord,  and  that  he 
knows  not  whither  they  design  for  England  or  Irland.  He  orders  (he  whole  klngdome  to  be 
put  In  ane  posture  of  defonoe,  so  that  all  persons  must  draw  to  armeSy  and  take  paiity  one 
way  or  other.  There  oame  an  express,  some  weeks  ago,  from  Londondairy  to  Duke  Ha- 
miltonOi  tdllni^  if  they  got  not  iromediat  relief,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer.  We  hear 
also  from  Edinr.  that  they  offered  to  render,  if  the  king  would  give  any  capitulation, 
which  the  king  reAises,  being  adTlsed  that  Its  necessar  to  make  exemple  of  them  for  the 
terrour  of  others.  Mr  Hay,  who  came  hither  yesterday  from  Irland,  gives  aooount  tha^ 
above  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  at  the  siege,  and  tlien  hors  flesh  was  sold  for  sixpence  a 
pound,  and  for  camion  bullets  they  were  shooting  lumps  of  brick  wrapped  In  penter 
phites.  It  is  now  oertainly  rendert  Mr  Hay  saw  relief  offer  to  land,  but  was  beat  back 
with  great  loss.  Some  of  the  French  fleet  hath  been  seen  amongst  the  islands,  and  hath 
taken  the  two  Glasgow  fkigats.  The  king,  being  thus  master  by  sea  and  hind,  hath  no- 
thing to  do  but  bring  over  his  army,  which  many  people  fimcy  Is  landed  alraldy  in  the 
weet  He  will  have  Utle  to  oppose  him  there,  and  will  probably  march  towards  Eng- 
huid ;  so  that  we  who  are  In  the  graltest  readiness  will  have  ado  to  join  him.  1  have 
rsceaved  by  Mr  Hay  a  commission  of  lieutenant-geneial,  which  miscalrled  by  Breidy. 
I  have  also  recsaved  a  double  of  a  letter  miscalrled  by  Breidy  to  me,  and  a  new  letter, 
dated  the  18th  of  May;  both  which  an  so  kind,  that  I  am  asham'd  to  telL  He  counts 
for  great  servieesy  which  I  am  oonadous  to  myself  that  I  have  hardly  done  my  deutie. 
He  premlsee  not  only  to  me^  bat  to  all  that  will  Join,  such  marks  of  favor,  as  after  ages 
shall  see  what  honour  and  advantage  there  is,  In  being  loyaU.  He  sayei^  In  exprees 
terms,  that  his  tkvoura  shall  vy  with  our  loyalty.  He  hath,  by  the  same  letten^  given 
full  power  of  oonucell  to  such  counoellen  here^  as  shall  be  joined  In  the  king's  service, 
and  given  ns  power,  with  the  rest  of  his  freends,  to  meet  in  a  convention,  by  his  autho- 
rity, to  counteract  the  mock  convention  at  Edinr.,  whom  he  hath  dedalred  traltours,  and 
oomanded  all  his  loyall  sul^ects  lo  make  warr  against  them ;  In  obedience  to  which,  1 

•  The  erIglMl  of  thto  krtter,  which  It  addrtSKid  to  John  Mftdeod  of  MM-lcod.  b  In  p«iM«>Miiio  of  ih« 
prMMit  l.«h^d  of  Msrl«Ml«  his  deaeradast 
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About  tAe  same  time  he  despatcned  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Melfort,  in 
which,  after  adverting  to  various  circumstances,  he  advises  him  to  send 
over  from  Ireland  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  Inverlochy, 
which  he  considered  the  safest  landing  place  that  could  be  selected  as 
being  **  &r  from  the  enemy,"  and  whence  an  easy  entrance  could  be 
obtained  for  an  army  into  Moray,  Angus,  or  Perthshire.  On  the 
return  of  the  transports  from  Inverlochy,  Dundee  advised  Melfort  to 
send  over  as  many  foot  as  he  conveniently  could  to  the  point  of  Cantyre, 
on  hearing  of  whose  landing  he  would  advance  as  fiu*  as  the  neck  of 
Tarbert  to  meet  them,  and  that  on  the  junction  taking  place,  Dundee 
would  march  "to  raise  the  country,"  and  afterwards  proceed  to  the 
passes  of  the  Forth  to  meet  the  king,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  follow 
the  expedition.  To  deceive  Mackay  and  the  Scottish  council,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  north,  and  thus  leave  him  at 
greater  liberty  to  organize  it,  Dundee  industriously  circulated  a  report 
that  tke  forces  from  Ireland  would  land  altogether  in  some  quarter 
south  of  the  Clyde.  To  give  an  appearance  of  certainty  to  the  rumour, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Errol,  a  warm  supporter  of  James's  interest, 
acquaintiiig  her  of  the  expected  landing  in  the  west,  and  to  prevent 
suspicion  of  any  rums  being  intended,  he  inclosed  some  proclamations, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  he  intended  to  issue  when  the  Irish  arrived.     As 

hare  enlled  all  thedannM.  Captain  of  GlenrannaM*  ii  near  ui  Ihesa  Mrerall  dayes ;  the 
laird  of  Barof  is  there  with  his  men.  1  am  persuaded  Sir  Donald  |  Is  there  bjrthls. 
M'Clean§  lands  In  Monren  to-morrow  oertiilnly.  ApenJ  Glenco,**  LochelUtt  Olen* 
|nilre,lt  Keppock,||  are  all  raid  jr.  Sir  Aleiander  ||  and  Largo  ***  have  been  here  with 
there  men  all  this  while  with  me,  so  thai  1  hope  we  will  go  out  of  Loehaber  about  thre 
thousand.  Tow  may  Judge  what  we  will  gett  in  Strathharig,  Badenocl^  Athol,  Marr, 
and  the  duke  of  Gordon's  lands^  besides  the  loyall  shires  of  Bamf,  Aberdeen,  Mems, 
Angui^  Pearth,  and  Stirling.  1  hope  we  will  be  msstera  of  the  north,  as  the  king's  army 
will  be  of  the  south.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  Lord  Broadalban,ftf  wlio  I 
suppose  will  now  come  to  the  feelds.  Dumbeth,  with  two  hundred  hers  and  eight  hun* 
dred  foot,  are  said  to  be  endeavouring  to  join  ua.  My  L.  Seaforthtll  will  be  in  a  few 
daycs  from  Irland  to  rals  bis  men  for  the  king's  servicer  Now,  I  hare  layd  the  whole 
boelness  before  yow,  yow  will  easily  know  what  is  Att  for  yow  to  do.  AU  I  shall  say  fur- 
ther  is,  to  repeat  and  renew  the  desyre  of  my  former  letter,  and  assure  yow  that  1  am. 

•Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Donnii. 
*•  Yutt  will  rcreave  the  king's  letter  to  }-ow." 


*  Allen  Macdonald,  reptaia  of  CUnraiield,  thtn  uodfr  ■; «.  Ronald  Miiiil<meld  itf  BMifaMnla»  hie 
tutor,  attended  him. 

t  R.  Maniell  of  Barra 

t  Sir  Donald  Maedonuld  of  Slate. 

\  Sir  John  Madean  of  Dowartand  Uarrtn, 

H  Stewart  of  Appltt. 

**  Alexander  M ardonald,  nr  Maeran  of  Gienca 

ft  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lnrhrii 

tt  Alexander  Mardonrll,  ynoofer  of  Oleofary. 

S  S  Dundee  "  uwd  to  rail  Mn  Coll  of  the  Cowet ,  bewaose  he  round  them  out  when  they  were  drtvea 
In  tiie  Ullt  out  of  the  wey.«*~/)f^Mon  •fLhuitmnti  Mi  In  eppeadix  to  ads  of  perliaineot,  ISMi 

II  Sir  Alexander  Madean  of  Otter. 

•**  Alexander  Maedimaid  of  Larfo. 

iff  John,  Scat  eart  of  Breadalbane. 

ill  Kenneth,  fonrtk  earl  of  SrafortK 
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wished  and  anticipated,  thb  despatch  was  intercepted  and  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  device  appears  to  have  in  part  succeeded,  as  Dundee 
informs  Melfort,  that  the  government  forces  were  afterwards  withdrawn 
from  Cantyre.* 

*  *'For  tlu  Earl  of  Mbltort.* 

**  Mot  iir  Lochabsr,  June  27f  1680. 

Alter  nciUpsUng  hlnueir  from  a  ebmrgB  nade  agaiiiit  him  by  the  Eari^  of  hit  nami 
haYing  boon  *  mado  lue  of  for  carrying  on  doaigns  againtt  tho  Earl,'  Dundao  thus  pro- 
ceeds:-- 

"  When  we  fint  came  oat  I  had  but  fifty  poundi  of  powder ;  mon  I  oouhl  not  get,  all 
the  great  towns  and  seaports  were  in  rebellion,  and  had  seised  the  powder,  and  would  sell 
none.  Bat  I  had  one  adTantagsii  the  Highlanders  will  not  firo  aboTo  once,  and  then  take 
to  the  broad-sword  .  .  •  The  advocate  f  is  gone  to  England,  a  very  honest  man,  firm 
beyond  belief;  and  Athol  is  gone  too^  who  did  not  linow  what  to  do.  Earl  Hiune^  who 
is  very  frank,  is  taken  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  will  be  1st  out  on  security.  Earl 
Breadalbin  keeps  dose  in  a  strong  house;  he  has  and  pretends  the  gout  Earl  Errol  stays 
bt  home;  so  does  Aberdeen.  Earl  Marshall  Is  at  Edinburgh,  but  does  not  meddle. 
Karl  Lauderdale  is  right,  and  at  home.  The  Bishops,  1  know  not  where  they  are.  Tliey 
are  now  the  kirk  invisible.  I  will  be  forced  to  open  the  letter,  and  send  copies  attested 
lo  them,  and  keep  the  original,  till  I  can  find  out  our  primate.  The  poor  ministers  are 
sorely  oppressed  over  alL  They  generally  stand  right  Duke  Queesisberry  was  preeent 
at  the  cross,  when  their  new  mock  King  was  proclaimed,  and  I  hear,  voted  for  himt 
though  not  for  the  throne  vacant  His  brother  the  Lieutenant  General,  some  say  Is 
made  an  Eari.  He  has  come  down  to  EUlInburgh,  and  is  gone  up  again.  He  is  the  old 
man,  and  has  abused  me  strangely,  for  he  swore  to  me  to  make  amends.  Tarbat  Is  a 
great  villain.  Besides  what  he  has  done  at  Edinburgh,  he  has  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Lochiel,  by  oflbrs  of  money,  which  is  under  his  hand.  He  is  now  gone  up  to  secure  his 
faction,  which  is  melting,  the  two  Dalrymples  and  otheiv  agiiiiist  Skelmarly,|  Polwart, 
Cardross»  Ross,  and  others  now  joined  with  that  worthy  priuoe,  Duke  Hamilton.  M. 
Douglas  Is  now  a  great  knave,  as  weU  as  beast ;  as  Is  Gleucalme,  Morton,  and  Eglinton, 
and  even  Cassillis  is  gone  astray,  misled  by  Gibby.$  Panmure  keepe  right,  and  at  home, 
so  does  Stiathmore^  Southesk,  and  Kinnaird.  Old  Airly  is  at  Edinburgh  under  caution, 
so  is  Balcarras  and  Dunmore.  Stormont  is  dedared  fugitive  for  not  appearing.  All 
these  will  break  out*  and  many  more,  when  the  King  lands,  or  any  from  hi m.  Most  of 
the  gentry  on  this  dde  the  Forth,  and  many  on  the  other,  will  do  so  too.  But  they  sufler 
mightily  In  the  mean  time:  and  will  be  forced  to  submit,  if  there  be  not  relief  sent  very 
soon.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  they  say,  wanted  nothing  for  holding  out  but  hopes  of 
reliet  Eari  of  Dunfermling  sUys  consUntly  with  me,  and  so  doee  Lord  Dunkell, 
Pilcur,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who  really  deserve  well,  for  they  sufler  great  hard- 
ships. When  the  troops  land  there  must  be  blank  commissions  sent  for  hoTM  and  foot^ 
for  them  and  othen  that  wQl  Join. 

**  My  lord,  1  have  given  my  opinion  to  the  king  concerning  the  landing.  I  would  first 
nave  a  good  party  sent  over  to  Inveriochy,  about  SOOO  or  6000b  as  yon  have  conveniency 
of  boats;  of  which  as  many  horse  as  conveniently  can.  About  000  or  800  would  do 
well,  but  rather  more;  fur  had  I  had  horse  for  all  that  yet  appeared,  1  would  not  have 
feared  them.  Inveriochy  Is  safe  landing,  for  from  the  enemy,  and  one  may  chuse  from 
thence,  to  go  to  Murrey  by  Inverness,  or  to  Angus  by  Athol,  or  to  Perth  by  Glenooe, 
and  all  tolerable  ways.  The  only  ill  is,  the  passage  is  long  by  sea  and  inconvenient,  because 
of  the  island ;  but  in  this  season  that  is  not  to  be  feared.  So  soon  as  the  boats  return,  let 
them  ferry  over  as  many  more  foot  as  they  think  fit,  to  the  Point  of  Kinlyre^  which  will 
soon  be  done;  and  then  the  king  has  all  the  boats  for  his  own  landing.  I  should  march 
towards  Kintyre^  and  meet  at  the  neck  of  Tarbitt  the  foot,  and  so  mareh  to  raise  the 
country,  and  then  towards  the  Passss  of  Fortli,  to  meet  the  king,  when  1  doubt  not  we 
would  be  numerous.    I  have  done  all  1  can,  to  make  them  bdieve  the  king  will  land 

•  This  Irttrr  wm  printrd  by  Mmephtntm  from  the  Nsirne  pspera. 
f  Sir  Ocorge  lladceniir.         |  &lr  Janet  Mvutgooif  ry.         \  Dr  Gilbert  Buniet,  the  historian. 
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Whilst  Dundee  was  thus  maturing  his  plans,  preparatory  to  another 
campaign,  Mackay  was  urging  the  privy  council  to  supply  him  with 
a  sufficient  force,  for  carrying  into  effect  his  favourite  plan  of  erecting  a 
strong  fortification  at  Inverlochy,  a  circumstance  which  leads  to  the 
supposition,  that  **  the  General,"  a  term  by  which  Maclcay  distinguishes 
himself  in  his  memoirs,  had  not  talLcn  the  bait  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  his  artful  rival,  for  it  is  improbable,  had  Maclcay  believed 
the  story  invented  by  Dundee,  that  he  would  have  insisted  on  carrying 
such  a  large  force  as  four  thousand  men,  the  number  he  required,  into 
Lochaber,  so  very  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  threatened  invasion. 

Having  collected  his  forces,  Mackay  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  his  departure,  but  he  was  detained  nearly  a  fortnight  in  Edinburgh, 
beyond  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  march,  by  the  delays  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  furnishing  meal  for  his  troops,  and  horses  for  transporting 
it.  In  the  meantime  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Murray,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Athole,  that  Stewart  of  Ballechen,  his  fother's  chamber- 
lain, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Angus,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Blair  At  Hole,  belonging  to  the  Marquis,  and  were  forti- 
fying it  for  behoof  of  king  James.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Mackay  requested  an  interview  with  Lord  Murray,  in  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  his  father-in-law,  at  which  the  young  nobleman  de* 
dared  that  from  what  he  knew  of  the  feelings  of  the  men  of  Athole, 
he  had  no  hopes  of  inducing  them  to  join  the  government  forces  against 
Dundee,  but  he  offered  to  go  immediately  to  Athole,  and  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair,  before 
Dundee  should  arrive,  as  he  did  not  believe  that  Ballechan  and  his  father's 
tenants  would  refuse  him  admission  to  his  father's  house,  and  he  also 
engaged  to  collect  all  his  father's  vassals  U^ether,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  joining  Dundee.  As  Lord  Murray's  wife  was  known  to  be  very 
zealous  for  the  presbyterian  interest,  and  as  his  lordship  and  the 

altogether  in  the  weet,  on  purpoie  to  draw  their  troope  fkom  the  north,  that  we  may  the 
caller  raise  the  ooantry.  If  the  landing  be  here.  I  hare  lald  lo,  and  written  it  to  every- 
body ;  and  parllcnlarly  I  lent  eome  proclamation!  to  my  Lady  Errol,  and  wrote  her  to  that 
purpoee,  which  was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  my  lady  taken  prisoner. 
1  believe  it  has  talien  the  eflbct  designed ;  for  the  forces  are  marched  out  of  Kintyre,  and 
I  am  just  now  informed,  M.  O.  M'Kay  Is  gone  from  Jnremesi,  by  Murray,  towards 
Edinburgh.  I  know  not  what  troops  he  has  taken  with  htm  as  yet  \  but  it  Is  thought  he 
will  take  the  horss  and  dragoons  except  a  few,  and  most  of  the  standing  forces,  when,  if 
he  do,  it  will  be  a  nure  occasion  for  landing  here^  and  for  raising  the  country.  Then, 
when  they  hear  of  that,  they  wiU  draw  this  way,  which  will  again  favour  the  king's  land- 
ing  The  binding  of  troops  will  confound  them  terribly.    I  had  almost  forgot 

lo  tell  yon,  that  P O ,  ai  they  lay,  has  written  to  his  Scotch  Council,  telling  them 

he  win  not  have  his  troops  any  mora  harassed  following  me  through  the  hills;  butordera 
them  to  draw  to  the  west,  when  he  says  a  great  army  Is  to  land ;  and,  at  the  same  Umc^ 
gives  them  accounts,  that  eight  sail  of  men-of-war  Is  coming  from  Brest,  with  Ifi^OOO  men 
on  board.  ....  If  there  oome  any  party  this  way,  1  beg  yon  send  us  ammunltioii,  and 
three  or  four  thousand  arms  of  different  sorts,  some  horss,  some  foot  1  have  Just  now 
received  a conArmation  of  Mackay's  going  souths  and  that  he  takes  with  him  all  the 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  all  the  standing  foot;  by  which  1  conclude,  certainly  they  are 
preparing  against  the  landing  in  the  west.** 
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Marquis  bia  father,  who  was  secretly  hostile  to  tlie  goTeniiueiit«  were  ai 
variance,  Mackay  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the  proposal,  and  pressed  his 
Lordship  eagerly  to  depart  for  Athole  without  loss  of  time,  informing 
him  that  all  he  required  from  him,  was  to  prevent  the  Athole-men  from 
joining  Dundee.* 

Lord  Murray  accordingly  proceeded  to  Athole,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  lost  no  time  in  summoning  his  father's 
vassals  to  meet  him.  About  twelve  hundred  of  them  assembled,  but  no 
entreaties  could  induce  them  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  government,  nor 
could  a  distinct  pledge  be  obtained  from  them  to  observe  a  neutrality 
during  the  impending  contest.  His  lordship  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
an  application  which  he  made  to  Stewart  of  Ballechen,  for  delivery  of 
Blair  castle,  who  told  him  in  answer  that  he  held  the  castle  for  behoof 
of  King  James,  by  order  of  hb  lieutenant-general.  The  failure  of  Lord 
Murray's  mission  could  certainly  occasion  no  disappointment,  as  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined  that  a  body  of  men  who  had  all  along  been  distin* 
guished  for  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  fiunily,  were,  contrary  to  the 
understood  wish  of  their  chief,  and  contrary  to  the  example  set  them  by 
his  steward,  at  the  call  of  a  young  man,  who  by  marriage,  and  the  db 
agreement  with  hb  father,  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  men  of  Athole,  all  at  once  to  abandon  long  cherished 
ideas  and  to  arm  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  they  felt  no  interest. 

About  the  period  of  Lord  Murray's  arrival  in  Athole,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Dundee  that  a  body  of  five  hundred  Irish  troops,  under 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Cannan,  had  reached  Mull.  The  viscount  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Inverlochy  to  give  orders  respecting  their  land- 
ing, but,  although  they  all  reached  the  mainland  in  perfect  safety,  the 
ships  which  carried  their  provbions  being  unnecessarily  detained  at 
Mull,  were  all  captured  by  some  English  frigates  which  were  cruizing 
amongst  the  western  islands.  The  loss  of  their  stores  was  a  serious  evil, 
and  embittered  the  disappointment  felt  by  Dundee  and  the  chieft,  to 
find  that  instead  of  an  efficient  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  as  they 
bad  been  led  to  expect,  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  had  been  sent,  and 
even  thb  paltry  force  was  neither  properly  disciplined,  nor  sufficiently 
armed ;  so  that,  according  to  Balcarras,  their  arrival  did  **  more  harm 
than  good."  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Mackay  at  the  time,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melvillcf 

Having  given  the  necessary  orders  for  bringing  up  the  Irish  troops, 
Dundee  returned  to  Strowan,  where  he  had  fixed  his  head  quarters.  Here 
he  received  a  letter  which  had  arrived  during  his  absence  at  Inverlochy, 
from  Lord  Straihnaver,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  couched  in 
very  friendly  terms,  and  advbing  him  to  follow  the  example  of  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  as  the  course  he  was  following,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead 
inevitably  to  hb  ruin.     But  Dundee  was  not  the  man  who  would  allow 

•  Mackay 'tf  Momoin. 
f  No  14.  of  Appendix  to  Miickay*^  Me'HofrK,  p.  2-16  of  the  printed  copy. 
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his  penional  interest  to  interfere  with  the  all^iance»  which  he  consider- 
ed  he  owed  to  his  exiled  sovereign,  and  while  in  his  answer  he  express^ 
ed  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  his  lordship  for  his 
advice  and  offers  of  service,  which  he  imputed  to  his  lordship's  **sin-* 
cere  goodness  and  concern"  for  him  and  his  fiunily,  he  assured  him  that 
he  (Dundee)  had  no  less  concern  for  him,  and  that  he  had  been  even 
thinking  of  making  a  similar  proposal  to  him,  but  delayed  doing  so  till 
bis  lordship  should  see  things  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  * 

*  "  For  IkM  Viicoora  of  Daaots. 

"  My  Iiord^— The  eoncern  that  many  equally  interested  in  us  K>oth,*  has  for  your 
lordship,  ahstraotinf  from  that  respect  which  your  own  merit  made  me  have,  cannot  but 
oocBsion  regrate  In  me^  to  see  tliat  the  courses  yon  take  tend  inerltably  to  the  ruin  of  you 
and  yours,  if  persisted  in.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  wisli,  that  you  would  follow  the  duke 
of  Gordon's  example,  and  I  am  perauaded  it  will  be  found  the  best  course ;  neither 
shall  your  friends,  who  at  this  time  dare  not  well  meddle,  be  wanting  to  show  their  alTeo- 
tion  to  you,  and  interest  in  the  standing  of  your  fiuntly ;  and  1  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
jntlee  to  belief  e  that  none  wishes  it  Iwtter,  or  will  more  efTectttally  lay  himself  out 
in  it,  than 

My  Lord,&fr 

InvefnesB,  Sd.  July,  1080.  STRATHNAVfiR.** 

DUNDEE'S  ANSWER. 

*<  For  Loan  SnAmvATBa. 

Stroan,  Ifith  July,  Iflea 
••My  Lord, 

Your  lordship's,  dated  the  8d.  I  recelYed  the  18th,  and  would 
kaTe  returned  an  answer  before  now,  had  I  not  been  called  suddenly  to  Enverlocliie,  to 
fire  orders  anent  the  forces,  arms  and  ammunition  sent  fh>m  Irland.  My  lord,  1  am 
extremely  sensible  of  the  obligation  1  hare  to  you,  for  oflTering  your  endeuYours  lor  me, 
and  giving  me  advice  in  the  desperate  estate  yon  thought  our  atbin  were  In.  X  am  per- 
suaded it  flows  fW>m  your  sincere  goodness  and  concern  for  me  and  mine^  and  in  return, 
I  assurs  your  lordship  I  have  no  less  concern  for  you,  and  was  thinking  of  making  the 
like  address  to  you ;  but  delayed  It  till  things  should  appear  more  dear  to  yon.  1  am 
Kerry  your  lordship  should  be  so  far  abused  as  to  think  that  there  is  any  shadow  of  ap- 
pearance of  stability  in  this  new  structure  of  gorerament,  these  men  have  framed  to  them- 
selTes.  Tliey  made  yon,  1  doubt  not,  belieTo  that  Darle  (Londonderry)  was  relioTed 
three  weeks  ago.  By  printed  accounts,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  nerer  was  relieved,  and  now 
is  taken.  They  told  you  the  English  fleet  and  Dutch  wore  masters  of  the  sea.  I  Imow  for 
certain  the  French  is,  and  in  the  Channel ;  in  testimony  whereof  they  luiTe  defsated  our 
Soots  fleet  For  as  they  came  alongst,  they  fell  on  the  two  frigates,  killed  the  captains^ 
and  seised  the  shlpe^  and  brought  the  men  prisoners  io  Mull.  They  tell  you  Shombeig 
is  going  to  Irland  to  carry  the  war  thilher.  I  assure  you  the  king  has  landed  a  eonsid* 
erabie  body  of  forces  there,  and  will  land  himself  amongst  our  friends  In  the  weet,  whom 
I  am  sorry  for,  rery  soon.  So,  my  lord,  liaTlng  given  you  a  dear  and  true  prospect 
of  aflhirs,  which  I  am  aftald  among  your  folks  you  ars  not  used  with,  I  leave  you  to  Judge, 
if  I,  you,  or  your  family,  or  myn,  be  most  in  danger.  However,  I  acknowledge  fhmdy,  I 
am  no  lees  obliged  to  your  lordship,  seeing  you  made  me  an  ofXitr  of  your  assistance  in  a 
time  when  you  thought  I  needed  it  Wherein  I  can  serve  your  lordship  or  fkmlly  in  any 
time  you  think  convenient,  you  may  fl-eely  employ  me,  for,  as  fhr  as  my  duty  will  allow 
me  ia  tiie  drcumstanoes  we  stand,  I  will  study  your  weyl^  •>  becomes^ 

My  Lord, 

Tour  most  humble  servant, 

DUNDIB." 


•  Lord  StrafhBewr  wee  married  to  Helen,  eeeoiid  danghtcr  o#  WllHea  Lord  Cocfinme.  sod  eb 
ter  to  Lady  Doadea. 
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At  Strowan»  Dundee  was  made  acquainted  by  Stewart  of  Ballechen^ 
with  Lord  Murray's  proceedings,  and  with  a  demand  made  by  his  lord- 
ship for  possession  of  Blair  castle»  a  demand  to  which  Ballechen  had  given 
the  most  decided  reftisal.  The  possession  of  this  place  was  of  vast  im- 
portance to  Dundee,  as  it  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  southern  high- 
lands, and  lay  in  the  line  of  Mackay's  intended  route  to  Inveriochy. 
To  reward  his  fidelity,  and  to  counteract  Lord  Murray's  influence  in 
Athole,  Dundee  sent  a  commission  to  Ballechen,  appointing  him  colonel 
of  the  Athole-men.  The  appointment,  however,  would  probably  have 
been  conferred  on  Lord  Murray,  to  whom  Dundee  had,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  two  days  before  the  date  of  Ballechan's  commission,  des- 
patched a  letter,  stating  the  happiness  which  he  felt  on  hearing  that  his 
lordship  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  Athole-men  at  Blair,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  join  the  viscount  with  hb  men ;  but. 
Instead  of  answering  this  letter,  hb  lordship  sent  it  to  Lord  Melville, 
the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland*  Such  abo  was  the  fate  of  other 
letters,  which  Dundee  sent  to  Lord  Murray.  Along  with  the  last,  which 
was  written  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Dundee  despatched  Major 
Graham  and  Captain  Ramsay  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  personal 
interview  with  Lord  Murray ;  but  he  declined  to  see  them,  or  to  give 
any  answer  to  Dundee's  communication.  It  appears  that  up  to  thb 
time  the  Athole-men,  who  had,  at  the  call  of  the  son  of  their  chief,  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  about  twelve  hundred,  were  ignorant  of  Lord 
Murray's  intentions ;  but  when  he  refused  to  receive  Dundee's  officers, 
they  at  once  began  to  suspect  hb  designs,  and  demanded  with  one  voice 
an  immediate  explanation,  intimating  at  same  time,  that  if  he  would  join 
Dundee  they  would  follow  him  to  a  man ;  but  if  on  the  contrary  he  re- 
fused, they  would  all  leave  him.  Hb  lordship  remonstrated  wiUi  them, 
and  even  threatened  them  with  hb  vengeance  if  they  abandoned  him ; 
but  regardless  of  hb  threats,  they  left  him  to  join  Dundee,  having  pre- 
viously filled  their  bonnets  with  water  Urorn  the  rivulet  of  Banovy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Blair  castle,  and  pledged  themselves  to  King 
James  by  drinking  hb  health.  * 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  general  was  busily  engaged  at  Ed- 
inburgh, making  the  necessary  preparations  for  hb  march.  He  appointed 
hb  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Perth,  and  after  completing  his  arrangements 
at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Stirling  to  inspect  the  castle,  so  as  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  its  means  of  defence.  In  a  letter  f  dated  twenty- 
fourth  July,  written  to  Lord  Melville  on  hb  arrival  at  Stirling,  Mackay 
alludes  to  the  dbtracted  state  of  the  government  in  Scotland,  and  the 
difficulty  he  would  experience  in  executing  the  commission  which  the 
king  had  given  him,  to  keep  the  kingdom  peaceable,  in  consequence  of 
the  divbions  which  existed  even  between  the  adherents  of  the  govern- 
ment    The  removal  from  office  of  Stair  the  president  of  the  court  of 

•  Balcarrei,  p.  6S.  Stewtrt'f  Sketeho^  voL.i.  p.  OS. 
t  No,  16.  of  App«ndiz  to  Mackay's  Memoirt,  p.  SUO, 
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•eflfioiiy  and  his  son,  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  ultra  whig  party,  by  their  attempts  to  stretch  the  royal  pre- 
rogative too  far,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  that  party  of  more 
importance  than  keeping  Dundee  in  check,  and  so  high  did  the  spirit  of 
party  ran,  that  the  earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord  Ross  who  had  just  been 
appointed  colonels  of  two  newly  raised  regiments  of  horse,  refused  to 
accompany  their  regiments,  and  offered  to  resign  their  commissions 
rather  than  quit  the  parliament  This  state  of  matters  was  highly  fa- 
vourable to  James's  interests  iu  Scotland,  and  if  Melfort  had  followed 
Dundee's  advice,  by  sending  over  a  large  force  from  Ireland,  the  cause 
of  hb  royal  master  might  have  triumphed,  but  with  that  fktality  which 
attended  that  unfortunate  monarch  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  allowed 
the  golden  opportunity  which  was  here  offered  him,  of  recovering  his 
crown,  to  slip  away. 

From  Stirling  Mackay  proceeded  to  Perth,  afler  ordering  the  troops 
of  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  expedition  to  follow  him.  On  arriving  at 
Perth,  a  letter  was  shown  him  from  Lord  Murray,  from  which  he  learn- 
ed, that  Dundee,  who  had  been  solicited  by  Stewart  of  Ballechen  to 
hasten  into  Athole,  was  already  marching  through  Badenoch,  and  so  anxi- 
ous was  he  to  anticipate  Mackay's  arrival  in  Athole,  that  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  several  chie&  and  their  men,  whose  junction  he  daily  expected. 
Lord  Murray  added,  that  if  Mackay  did  not  hasten  his  march  so  as  to 
reach  Athole  before  Dundee,  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  prevent 
his  men  fW>m  joining  the  viscount  As  Mackay  informs  us,  that  before 
leaving  Edinburgh  he  had  begun  **  already  to  have  very  ill  thoughts  of 
the  expedition  in  gross,*'  and  as  on  reaching  Stiriing,  the  idea  that  lie 
would  be  straitened  for  provisions  haunted  his  mind ;  this  information 
was  assuredly  by  no  means  calculated  to  relieve  these  fearful  apprehen- 
sions ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps  with  honour,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  on  his  march  into  Athole,  for 
the  following  reasons  as  stated  by  himself,  although  four  troops  of  dra- 
goons and  two  of  horse  had  not  yet  joined  him. 

In  the  first  place,  by  stopping  at  Perth,  Mackay  considered,  from  the 
information  sent  by  Lord  Murray,  that  the  Athole-men,  *'  making  1500, 
as  reputed  men  for  arms  as  any  of  the  kingdom,"  would  certainly  join 
Dundee.  2dly.  He  considered  that  by  remaining  at  Perth,  he  would  be 
allowing  time  to  Dundee  to  get  up  his  expected  reinforcements,  fh>m  the 
isles  and  other  distant  places,  and  to  collect  forces  in  Badenoch,  Mon- 
teith  and  Mar.  ddly.  By  permitting  Dundee  to  establish  himself  in 
Athole,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  some  horse,  in  which 
he  was  very  deficient,  in  the  adjoining  lowlands,  particularly  in  Angus, 
where  there  were  many  gentlemen  friendly  disposed  to  him*  But  4thly, 
and  apart  from  these  considerations,  Mackay  was  afraid  that  as  his  forces 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Dundee,  **  the  ill-affected  of  the 
nation"  would,  in  the  event  of  any  apparent  backwardness  on  the  part 
of  the  government  forces  to  meet  Dundee's  troops,  take  advantage  of 
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the  circumstance}  by  representing  matters  in  a  light  unfavourable  to  the 
military  courage  of  Mackay's  army,  and  thus  add  to  the  boldness  of  the 
disaffected.  And  lastly,  As  the  possession,  by  Mackay,  of  the  castle 
of  Blair,  was  in  his  opinion  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  Athole-men, 
who,  (from  their  numbers  and  strict  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stewart, 
were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other  body  of  highlanders ;)  in  awe, 
and  preventing  them  from  joining  Dundee,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
al^ow  Dundee  to  roam  uncontrolled  through  the  disaffected  district  of 
Athole,  gathering  strength  at  every  step,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Blair. 

Such  were  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  Mackay  in  his  own  exculpation, 
which  made  him  resolve  upon  marching  into  Athole,  and  which,  he  ob- 
serves, '^more  capable  commanders  might  readily  be  deceived  in." 
Those  who  make  the  unfortunate  result  of  this  movement  the  rule 
of  their  judgment,  will  be  apt  to  condemn  Mackay's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  rash  avd  injudicious,  but  when  his  own  reasons  are  duly 
weighed,  censure  should  be  spared,  or  if  used  at  all,  should  be  but 
sparingly  employed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  he  been  as  suc- 
cessful at  Killiecrankie  as  he  was  unfortunate,  be  would  have  been  ap- 
plauded for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  and  regarded  as  a  tac- 
tician of  the  highest  order. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  nme, 
that  Mackay  began  his.  fatal  march  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Of  this  force,  notwithstanding 
that  the  four  troops  of  dragoons  and  two  of  horse  already  alluded  to^ 
bad  not  yet  arrived,  a  fiur  proportion  consisted  of  cavalry.  *  At 
night  Mackay  encamped  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  so  celebrated  for  the 
romantic  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Here,  at  midnight,  he  received  an 
express  from  Lord  Murray  announcing  the  alarming  intelligence,  that 
Dundee  had  entered  Athole,  in  consequence  of  which  event  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  retreated  from  before  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  he  had 
for  some  time  partially  blockaded ;  and  that  although  he  had  left  the 
strait  and  difficult  pass  of  Killiecrankie  between  him  and  Dundee,  he 
had  posted  a  guard  at  the  further  extremity  to  secure  a  hee  passage 
to  Mackay's  troops  through  the  pass  which  he  supposed  Dundee  had 
already  reached.  Mackay  seems  to  have  doubted  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement,  and  his  suspicions  were  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the 
hctf  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauder,  whom  he  despatched  with  a  party 
immediately  on  receipt  of  Murray's  letter,  to  secure  the  entrance  into 
the  pass  from  the  vale  of  Blair,  did  not  see  a  single  matt  on  his  arrival 
there. 

Discouraging  as  this  intelligence  was^  Mackay  still  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  march,  and  having  despatched  orders  to  Perth  to  hastru 
the  arrival  of  the  six  troops  of  cavalry  he  had  left  behind,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion  next  morning  at  day-break,  and  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pass,  the  mouth  of  which  he  reached  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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moroing.  Here  be  halted,  8Dd  allowed  his  men  two  hoare  to  rest  and 
refresh  themselves  before  they  entered  upon  the  bold  and  hazardous  en- 
terprise of  plunging  themselves  into  a  frightful  chasm^  out  of  which 
they  might  probably  never  return.  To  support  Lauder  in  case  of  at- 
tack, the  general,  on  halting,  despatched  through  the  pass  a  body^f  two 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  earl 
of  Leven*s  regiment,  whom  he  instructed  to  send  him  any  intelli- 
gence he  could  obtain  of  Dundee's  motions.  A  short  way  below  the 
pass  Mackay  fell  in  with  Lord  Murray,  who  informed  him,  in  answer  to 
an  interrogatory  put  by  the  general,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  who  still  remained  with  him,  the  whole  had  gone 
to  the  hills  to  secure  their  cattle,  an  answer  which  Mackay,  with  the 
open  and  unsuspecting  generosity  of  a  soldier,  considered  satisfactory, 
and  made  him,  as  he  observes,  '*  not  so  apt  to  judge  so  ill  of  Murray 
as  others  did." 

Having  received  a  notice  from  Lauder  that  the  pa§8  was  clear,  and 
that  there  was  no  appearance  of  Dundee,  Mackay  put  his  army  again 
in  motion,  and  entered  the  pass  in  the  following  marching  order :  The 
battalions  of  Balfour,  Ramsay,  and  Kenmure,  entered  the  pass  first, 
each  in  succession,  followed  by  Belhaven's  troop  of  horse.  These  were 
again  successively  followed  by  Leven's  regiment,  (now  the  twenty- 
fifth,)  and  a  battalion  under  the  command  of  the  general.  The  bag- 
gage horses,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  came  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  earl  of  Annandale's  troop  of  horse,  and  Hastings's 
regiment,  (now  the  thirteenth,)  which  formed  the  rear-guard.  These 
last  were  placed  behind  to  protect  the  baggage,  from  an  apprehension 
that  Dundee's  Highlanders  might  make  a  detour  round  the  hill  to  attack 
it,  or  that  the  country  people  might  attempt  to  plunder  it  if  not  so 
guarded.  The  idea  that  no  opposition  would  be  ofiered  to  their  passage 
through  this  terrific  defile,  which  seemed  to  forbid  approach,  and  to 
warn  the  unhappy  soldier  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  should  he 
precipitate  himself  into  its  recesses,  may  have  afibrded  some  consolation 
to  the  feelings  of  Mackay 's  troops  as  they  entered  this  den  of  desolation , 
but  when  they  found  themselves  fairly  within  its  gorge,  their  imaginations 
must  have  been  appalled  as  they  gazed,  at  every  successive  step,  on  the 
wild  and  terrific  objects  which  encompassed  them  on  every  side.  But  un- 
like the  Hessians  who,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- five,  refused  even 
to  enter  the  pass,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  was  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
globe,  they  proceeded,  at  the  command  of  their  general,  on  their  de- 
vious course,  and  finally  cleared  it,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  horseman 
only,  who,  according  to  an  Athole  tradition,  was  shot  by  an  intrepid 
adventurer,  named  Ian  Ban  Beg  MacRan,  who  had  posted  himself  on  a 
hill,  whence  with  murderous  aim  he  fired  across  the  rivulet  of  the  Garry 
and  brought  down  his'  victim.  A  well,  called  in  GsbHc,  "  Fuaran  u 
trupar,"  AnglM^  the  Horseman's  well,  is  shown  as  the  place  where  the 
horseman  fell. 


As  soon  as  the  five  battalions  and  the  troop  of  horse  which  preceded 
the  baggage  had  debouched  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  pass,  they 
halted)  by  command  of  the  general,  upon  a  corn  field,  along  the  side 
of  the  river  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  baggage,  and  of  Hastings's  re- 
giment and  the  other  troop  of  horse.  Mackay  then  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lauder  to  advance  with  his  two  hundred  fusileers  and  a  troop 
of  horse  in  the  direction  he  supposed  Dundee  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear. This  conjecture  was  too  well  founded,  for  Lauder  had  not  ad- 
vanced  far  when  he  discovered  some  parties  of  Dundee*s  forces  between 
him  and  Blair.  Being  immediately  apprised  of  this  by  Lauder,  Mackay, 
after  giving  orders  to  Colonel  Balfour  to  supply  the  troops  with  ammu* 
nition,  and  to  put  them  under  arms  without  delay,  galloped  off  to  the 
ground,  from  which  Lauder  had  espied  the  enemy,  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions before  making  choice  of  the  field  of  battle.  On  arriving  at  the 
advanced  post,  Mackay  observed  several  small  parties  of  troops,  scarcely 
a  mile  distant,  marching  slowly  along  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  direction 
of  Blair,  and  advancing  towards  him.  Mackay,  thereupon,  sent  orders 
to  Balfour  to  advance  immediately  up  to  him  with  the  foot  But  these 
orders  were  no  sooner  despatched  than  he  observed  some  bodies  of 
Dundee's  forces  marching  down  a  high  hill  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
finom  the  place  where  he  stood,  in  consequence  of  which  movement,  he 
immediately  galloped  back  to  hb  men  to  countermand  the  order  be  had 
just  issued,  and  to  put  his  army  in  order  of  battle.* 

Dundee,  who  had  been  duly  advertised  of  Mackay's  motions,  had 
descended  from  tlie  higher  district  of  Badenoch  into  Athoie  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of 
whom  about  one-fifth  part  consisted  of  the  Irish,  which  bad  lately 
hinded  at  Inverlochy  under  Brigadier  Cannan.  Some  of  the  chins 
which  were  expected  had  not  yet  joined,  as  the  day  appointed  for 
the  general  rendezvous  had  not  then  arrived;  but  as  Dundee  con- 
sidered it  of  paramount  importance  to  prevent  Mackay  from  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Athoie,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him  with  such  an 
inferior  force,  amounting  to  little  more  than  the  half  of  that  under 
Mackay. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  intelligence  was  brought  Dundee 
that  Mackay  had  reached  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  which  he  was  pre. 
paring  to  enter.  At  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  in  the  castle, 
Dundee  was  strongly  advised  by  the  most  of  his  ofiicers  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Pass,  as  they  did  not  consider  it  safe,  from  the  great 
numerical  disparity  of  the  two  armies,  to  allow  Mackay  to  enter  the 
Blair  till  the  ai*rival  of  the  reinforcements,  which  might  be  expected  to 
join  in  two  or  three  days.  Dundee,  however,  was  of  quite  a  diflerent 
opinion,  and  after  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  whose 
ancestors,  he  said,  acting  upon  their  national  maxim  never  to  attack  a 

*  Muckay't  Memoirs,  p.  51. 
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Toe  who  could  not  defend  himself  on  equal  terms,  would  have  disdained 
to  adopt  the  course  proposed,  (and  in  saying  so  he  did  not,  he  observed, 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  persons  be  addressed  bad  degenerated  from 
the  honour  and  courage  of  their  ancestors,)  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  advice  offered  him,  and  which  at  once  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  right  One  principal  reason  stated  by 
Dundee  for  allowing  Mackay  to  advance  through  the  Pass  unmolested, 
was  the  great  advantage  they  would  gain  by  engaging  him  on 
open  ground  before  he  should  be  joined  by  his  English  dragoons, 
who,  from  their  being  so  formidable  to  the  Highlanders,  would,  if  al- 
lowed by  him  to  come  up,  more  than  compensate  any  accession  of  force 
which  Dundee  might  receive.*  Another  reason  not  less  important  was, 
that  in  the  event  of  Mackay  sustaining  a  defeat,  his  army  would  pro- 
bably be  ruined,  as  he  could  not  retreat  back  through  the  Pass  without 
the  risk  of  evident  destruction,  whereas  should  the  Highlanders  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  could  easily  retreat  to  the  mountains.  He  added,  that  in 
anticipation  of  Mackay*s  defeat,  he  had  already  given  orders  to  his 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  cut  off  the  few  remaining  stragglers 
that  might  attempt  to  escape.f 

The  forces  which  had  been  descried  by  Lauder,  appear  to  have  been 
a  body  of  four  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  MadeaDy 
whom  Dundee,  on  learning  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Mackay's  army, 
afler  traversing  the  pass,  had  taken  up  a  position  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, had  despatehed  from  Blair  castle  to  keep  them  in  check.  But 
his  scouts  having  shortly  thereafter  brought  him  notice  that  the  whole 
of  Mackay's  army  was  preparing  to  enter  the  pass,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  detour  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  round  the  hill  on  which  the  cas- 
tle of  Lude  stands,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass,  and  fall  upon  Mackay  as 
soon  as  he  should  clear  that  defile.  Having  made  himself  acquainted,  by 
inquiries  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  country  people,  with  the  lo- 
calities in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pass,  and  of  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  ground  for  the  operations  of  such  a  force  as  his,  he  advanc- 
ed at  double-quick  time  from  Blair  along  the  present  line  of  road,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  river  Tilt,  turned  off  to  the  left  round  the  back  of  the  hill, 
and  crossed  that  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  rivulet  of  Ald-Chluan. 
This  movement  will  account  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  Dundee  on  the  face  of  the  high  hill  on  Mackay's  right. 

Immediately  above  the  ground  on  which  Mackay  had  halted  his 
troops  is  an  eminence,  the  access  to  which  is  steep  and  difficult,  and 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Alarmed  lest  Dundee  should  obtain 
possession  of  this  eminence,  which  being  within  a  carabine  shot  from 
the  place  on  which  Mackay  stood,  would  give  him  such  a  command  of 
the  ground  as  would  enable  him,  by  means  of  hb  fire,  to  force  Mackay 

*  Balnirnu,  p.  09. 
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to  cross  the  river  in  oonfusion;  he,  immediately  on  bis  return  from 
thA  position  occupied  by  his  advanced  guard,  **  made  every  battalion 
form  by  a  Quart  de  Conversion  to  the  right  upon  the  ground  where 
they  stood,"*  and  then  made  them  march  eacli  in  succession  before  him  up 
the  hill  till  they  reached  the  eminence,  of  which  they  took  possesMion. 
Within  a  musket  shot  of  this  ground  is  another  eminence  immediately 
above  the  house  of  Urrard,  which  Dundee  had  reached  before  Mackay 
had  completed  his  ascent,  and  on  which  he  halted. 

At  this  conjuncture,  neither  Hastings's  regiment  nor  Annandale's 
troop  of  horse  had  yet  come  out  of  the  pass,  but  Mackay,  nevertheless, 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  his  men  in  fighting  order  on  a  phun  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  eminence  and  the  foot  or  commencement  of  the 
ascent  to  Dundee's  position,  which,  from  its  eitent,  enabled  him  to  form 
his  men  in  one  line  along  the  eminence.  In  making  his  dispositions, 
Mackay  divided  every  battalion  into  two  parts,  and  as  he  meant  to  fight 
three  deep,  he  left  a  small  distance  between  each  of  these  sub-battalions. 
In  the  centre  of  his  line,  however,  he  left  a  greater  interval  of  space  be* 
hind  which  he  placed  the  two  troops  of  horse,  with  the  design,  when  the 
Highlanders,  after  the  fire  of  the  line  had  been  spent,  should  approach, 
to  draw  them  off  by  tliis  lai^er  interval,  and  flank  the  Highlanders  on 
either  side,  as  occasion  should  offer.  Mackay  assigns  as  his  reason  for 
placing  his  cavalry  in  his  rear  till  the  flre  should  be  exhausted  on  both 
sides,  a  dread  he  entertained  of  exposing  them  to  Dundee's  horse,  which 
consisted  altogether  of  gentlemen,  reformed  officers,  or  such  as  had  de- 
serted, from  Dundee's  regiment  when  in  England,  and  with  whom  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  these  newly  raised  levies  could  cope.  Has- 
tings's regiment,  which  arrived  after  Mackay  had  taken  up  his  ground, 
was  placed  on  the  right,  and  to  which,  for  greater  security,  was  added  a 
detachment  of  fii'elocks  from  each  battalion,  and  on  the  extreme  left  on  a 
hillock  covered  with  trees,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauder  was  posted,  with 
his  party  of  two  hundred  men,  composed  of  the  diU  of  the  army. 
Mackay  having  been  recognised  by  Dundee's  men  busily  employed  riding 
along  his  line,  from  battalion  to  battalion,  giving  orders,  was  selected  by 
some  of  them  for  a  little  ball  practice ;  but  although  ^  their  popping  shot," 
which  wounded  some  of  his  men,  fell  around  him  wherever  he  moved, 
he  escaped  unhurt. 

After  his  line  had  been  fully  formed,  Mackay  rode  along  the  front, 
from  the  left  wing,  which  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  Brigadier  Balfour, 
to  the  right,  and  having  ascertained  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  enemy,  he  addressed  the  battalions  nearest  him  in  a  short 
speech.  He  began  by  showing  them  the  unquestionable  justice  of  the 
cause  IP  which  they  wero  engaged,  and  in  the  success  of  which  the  pro- 
teikiant  interest,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  world,  was 
involved.     He  represented  to  them  that  the  defence  of  that  interest,  as 

*  Merooin,  p.  51. 
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ircll  as  the  temporal  happiness  of  their  country,  which  it  was  tiie  object 
of  its  laws  to  maintain  and  confirm,  nudnly  depended  on  the  success  of 
their  enterprize,  and  he  desired  them  to  remember  that  they  were  bound 
by  honour  and  conscience,  not  to  betray,  by  a  criminal  faint-hearted- 
ness,  the  senrtce  of  the  master  by  whom  they  were  supported.  He  re- 
quested them  to  reflect  that  their  own  personal  safety  was  involved  in 
the  issue  of  that  day's  contest;  and  assured  them  that  if  they  maintained 
their  ground,  and  kept  firmly  and  closely  united  together,  their  assail- 
ants would  quickly  flee  before  them  for  refuge  to  the  hills — ^that  the 
reason  for  which  the  Highlanders  stript  themselves  almost  naked  before 
battle  was  rather  to  enable  them  to  escape,  than  from  any  hopes  they 
entertained  of  pursf^uing  their  foes.  Should,  however,  his  men  unfortu- 
nately give  way  before  tlie  rabble  of  Highlanders  whom  they  saw  mar- 
shalled on  the  adjoining  heights — an  event  which  he  by  no  means  ex- 
pected— there  was  an  absolute  certainty,  as  tliese  naked  mountaineers 
were  more  nimble-footed  than  they  were,  and  as  all  the  A  thole-men  were 
in  arms,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  defeat,  that  few  or  none  of 
them  would  escape  with  their  lives.  In  conclusion,  he  warned  them 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  ruin  was  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  and, 
like  brave  men,  to  fight  to  the  last  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties, against  the  invaders  of  both,  to  secure  which,  and  not  the  desire  of 
a  crown,  was  the  sole  reason  which  had  induced  his  majesty  to  send 
them  on  the  present  service. 

Whilst  Mackay  was  thus  occupied  on  the  lower  platform,  his  gallant 
rival  was  equally  busy  flying  about  on  the  eminence  above,  ranging  his 
men  in  battle  array.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  amongst  his  of- 
ficers by  a  favourite  dun-coloured  horse  which  he  rode,  and  by  his 
plated  armour,  which  glittered  in  the  sun-beams.  Dundee,  who  had 
arrived  upon  the  higher  platform  about  the  same  time  that  Mackay  had 
gained  the  ground  he  now  occupied,  ranged  his  men  in  one  line  in  thie 
following  order : — On  the  right,  he  placed  Sir  John  Maclean,  with  his 
regiment  divided  into  two  battalions.  On  the  lefl,  he  posted  the  regi- 
ment of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  commanded  by  the  young  chief  and 
Sir  George  Berkeley,  and  a  battalion  under  Sir  Alexander  Maclean, 
In  the  centre  were  placed  four  battalions,  consisting  of  the  Camerons, 
the  Macdonells  of  Glengary  and  Clanranald,  and  the  Irish  regiment, 
with  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  who 
had  early  that  morning  produced  a  commission,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  and  other  officers,  appointing  him  colonel  of 
a  horse  regiment*  It  may  be  observed,  that  neither  Mackay  nor  Dun- 
dee placed  any  body  of  reserve  behind  their  lines. 

The  great  extent  of  Mackay's  line,  which  reached  considerably  be- 
yond Dundee*s  wings,  compelled  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  be- 
ing outflanked,  to  enlarge  the  intervals  between  his  battalions.  A  gene 

*  Macpherion'i  OrigliiHl  Papere,  tou  I.  p.  380. 
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ral  movemeDt  from  right  to  left  accordingly  took  place  along  Dundee's 
line.  Before  Dundee's  left  halted,  Mackay,  imagining  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  in  that  quarter  was  to  get  between  him  and  the  pass, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  communication  between  him  and 
Perth,  made  his  line  make  a  corresponding  movement  to  his  right,  but  on 
observing  that  Dundee's  left  wing  halted,  Mackay  brought  his  line  to  a 
stand.  These  different  movements  necessarily  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  and  both  armies  being  now  finally  arranged,  they  gazed  upon 
each  other  with  great  composure  for  the  space  of  two  complete  hours. 

During  this  interval  of  care  and  anxious  suspense,  the  feelings  of 
both  parties — ^their  hopes  or  their  fears  would  probably  be  tinctured 
by  a  deeper  hue  of  confidence  or  despondency  as  they  reflected  on  the 
events  of  former  days.  Though  more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Montrose,  the  Highlanders,  naturally  brave, 
had  lost  none  of  their  military  ardour,  and  the  descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
Tippermuir,  Aldeam  and  Kilsyth,  who  now  stood  embattled  on  the 
upper  plain,  whence,  with  a  scowl  of  scorn  and  defiance,  they  looked 
down  upon  the  Sastenachs  below,  calling  to  mind  the  recital  of  the  he- 
roic deeds  of  their  fathers,  to  which  they  had  listened  with  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  childhood,  would  burn  for  the  moment  when,  at  the 
command  of  their  chiefs,  they  should  measure  their  broad  swords  with 
the  bayonets  of  their  Lowland  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  Mackay's 
men  had  no  such  recollections  to  inspire  confidence  or  to  cheer  them 
in  their  perilous  enterprise,  and  when  they  beheld  the  Highland  host 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  burst  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  their 
devoted  heads,  and  called  to  mind  the  tales  they  had  heard  of  the  war- 
like prowess  of  the  Highlanders,  they  could  not  but  recoil  at  the  idea  of 
encountering,  in  mortal  and  deadly  strife,  such  determined  antagonists. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  many  men  in  Mackay's  army  to  whom  the 
dangers  of  the  battle  field  were  fitmiliar,  and  in  whose  minds  such  re- 
flections would  doubtless  find  no  place,  but  the  great  majority  of  hb 
troops  consisted  of  newly  raised  levies,  who  had  never  before  seen  the 
fitce  of  an  enemy. 

Mackay  himself,  though  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  and  a  brave 
roan,  was  not  without  his  misgivings ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced  I 
without  any  appearance  on  the  part  of  Dundee  to  commence  the  action, 
his  uneasiness  increased.  Nor  were  his  apprehensions  likely  to  be  allayed 
by  the  reply  made  by  the  second  son  of  Lochiel,  who  held  a  commission 
in  his  own  regiment  of  Scots  fusileers,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  Mackay.  **  Here  is  your  father  with  his  wild  savages,"  said  Mackay 
to  the  young  man,  on  seeing  the  standard  of  the  Camerons,  putting  on 
at  the  same  moment  an  air  of  confidence,  "  how  would  you  like  to  be 
with  him ? **  ''It  signifies  little,"  answered  the  son  of  the  chief,  " what 
1  would  like,  but  I  recommend  to  you  to  be  prepared ;  or  perhaps  my 
father  luid  his  wild  savages  may  be  nearer  to  you  before  night  than  you 


would  like.***  The  apparent  irresolvtioii  of  the  Highlanders  to  begin  the 
battle  was  considered  by  Mackay  as  intentional,  and  he  supposed  that 
their  design  was  to  wait  till  nightfall,  when,  by  descending  suddenly 
from  their  position,  and  setting  up  a  loud  shout,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  they  expected  to  frighten  his  men,  unaccustomed  to  an  enemy, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  As  Mackay  could  not,  without  the  utmost 
danger,  advance  up  the  hill  and  commence  the  action,  and  as  the  risk 
was  equally  great  should  he  attempt  to  retreat  down  the  hill  and  cross 
the  river,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  remain  in  his  position,  **  though 
with  impatience,"  as  he  observes,  till  Dundee  should  either  attack  him 
or  retire,  which  he  had  better  opportunities  of  doing  than  Mackay  had. 
To  provoke  the  Highlanders,  and  to  induce  them  to  engage,  he  ordered 
three  small  leather  field  pieces  to  be  discharged,  but  they  proved  of  lit- 
tle use,  and  the  carriages  being  much  too  high,  for  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  carriage,  broke  after  the  third  firing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  some  of  Dundee's  sharpshooters, 
who  bad  kept  up,  during  the  day,  an  occasional  fire  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  observed  Mackay  to  move,  by  which  they  bad  wounded 
some  of  his  men,  as  already  stated,  took  possession  of  some  houses  upon 
the  ascent  which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  di* 
reeling  their  aim  with  surer  effect  But  they  were  immediately  dis- 
lodged by  a  party  of  musketeers  despatched  by  Mackay's  brother,  who 
commanded  the  generars  regiment,  and  chased  back  to  their  main  body 
with  some  loss.  This  skirmish  Mackay  supposed  would  soon  draw  on 
a  general  engagement,  and  his  expectations  were  accordingly  speedily 
realized. 

It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the  moment  was  at 
hand,  when,  at  the  word  of  command,  the  Highlanders  and  their  allies 
were  to  march  down  the  hill,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  fall  upon  the 
trembling  and  devoted  host  below,  whom,  like  the  eagle  viewing  his 
destined  prey  from  his  lofty  eyry,  they  had  so  long  surveyed.  Having 
determined,  as  much  to  please  his  men  as  to  gratify  his  own  inclination, 
to  lead  the  chaise  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  Dundee  exchanged 
his  red  coat,  which  he  had  worn  during  the  day,  and  by  which  he  had 
been  recognised  by  Mackay *s  troops,  for  another  of  a  darker  colour,  to 
conceal  his  rank,  and  thereby  avoid  the  risk  of  being  singled  out  by  the 
enemy — a  precaution  justifiable  by  the  rules  of  sound  prudence,  and  quite 
consistent  with  the  highest  moral  courage.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  work  up  the  feelings  of  his  men  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  heroism,  he  harangued  them  in  the  following  enthusiastic  strain : — 

**  You  are  come  hither  to  fight,  and  that  in  the  best  of  causes ;  for  it 
is  the  battle  of  your  king,  your  religion,  and  your  country,  against  the 
foulest  usurpation  and  rebellion.  And  having  therefore  so  good  a  cauMs 
in  your  hands,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  inspire  you  with  an  equal  courage 


II. 


*  Stewart*!  Sketches,  vol.  I.  p.  08. 
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to  maintain  it ;  for  there  is  no  proportion  betwixt  loyalty  and  treason, 
nor  should  there  be  any  betwixt  the  valour  of  good  subjects  and  trait- 
ors. Remember  that  to-day  begins  the  fate  of  your  king,  your  religion, 
and  your  country.  Behave  yourselves,  therefore,  like  true  Scotsmen, 
and  let  us  by  this  action  redeem  the  credit  of  this  nation,  that  is  laid 
low  by  the  treacheries  and  cowardice  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  in 
making  which  request,  I  ask  nothing  of  you  that  I  am  not  now  ready 
to  do  myself.  And  if  any  of  us  shall  fall  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall 
have  the  honour  of  dying  on  our  duty,  and  as  becomes  true  men  of 
valour  and  conscience  ;  and  such  of  us  as  shall  live  and  win  the  battle, 
shall  have  the  reward  of  a  gracious  king  and  the  praise  of  all  good 
men.  In  God's  name,  then,  let  us  go  on,  and  let  this  be  your  word — 
King  James  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  God  long  preserve  I  "  * 

A  pause  now  ensued,  and  a  death^like  silence  prevailed  along  the 
line,  when,  on  a  sudden,  it  appeared  in  motion,  marching  slowly  down 
the  hill.  The  Highlanders,  who  stript  themselves  to  their  shirts  and 
doublets,  and  whose  appearance  resembled  more  a  body  of  wild  savages 
than  a  race  of  men,  who,  although  they  could  not  boast  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south,  were  nevertheless  superior  to  them 
in  many  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  humanity ;  advanced,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  with  their  bodies  bent  forward,  so  as  to  present  as 
small  a  sur&ce  as  possible  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  upper  part 
of  their  bodies  being  covered  by  their  targets. 

To  discourage  the  Highlanders  in  their  advance  by  keeping  up  a 
continual  fire,  Mackay  had  given  instructions  to  his  officers  command- 
ing battalions,  to  commence  firing  by  platoons,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  paces.  This  order  was  not  attended  to,  as  Balfour's  regiment, 
and  the  half  of  Ramsay's,  did  not  fire  a  single  shot,  and  the  other  half 
fired  very  little.  The  Highlanders,  however,  met  with  a  very  brisk 
fire  from  Mackay's  right,  and  particularly  from  his  own  battalion, 
in  which  no  less  than  sixteen  gentlemen  of  the  Macdonells  of 
Glengarry  fell ;  but,  undismayed  by  danger,  they  kept  steadily 
advancing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire,  of  which  they  re- 
ceived three  rounds.  Having  now  come  close  up  to  the  enemy,  they 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  having  levelled  and  discharged  their  pistols, 
which  did  little  execution,  they  set  up  a  loud  shout  and  rushed  in  upon 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  before  they  had  time  to  screw  on  their  bay 
onets  to  the  end  of  their  muskets.f  The  shock  was  too  impetuous  to 
be  long  resisted  by  men  who,  according  to  their  own  general,  **  behav- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  Hastings's  and  Leven's  regiments,  like  the 
vilest  cowards  in  nature."  But  even  had  these  men  been  brave,  as 
they  were  pusillanimous,  their  courage  would  not  have  availed  them,  as 
their  arms  were  insufiicient  to  parry  off  the  tremendous  strokes  of  the 


*  Macpberaon's  Original  Papen,  vol.  I.  p.    71* 
t  Frum  this  drcumstance  Mve-kay  ittvant«d  the  present  plan  of  Axing  the  bayoiiei. 


nzeny  and  the  broad  and  double-edged  swords  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
with  a  single  blow,  either  felled  their  opponents  to  the  earth  or  strack 
off  a  member  from  their  bodies,  and  at  once  disabled  them.  While  the 
work  of  death  was  thus  going  on  towards  the  right,  Dundee,  at  the 
head  of  the  horse,  made  a  furious  charge  on  Mackay's  own  battalion,  and 
broke  through  it,  on  which  the  English  horee  which  were  stationed  be- 
hind, fled  without  firing  a  single  shot  Dundee,  thereupon,  rode  off  to 
attack  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  the  officer  who  had  that  morning  pro- 
duced his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  horse,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
Dundee,  who,  on  arriving  near  the  enemy's  cannon,  found  himself  alone. 
He,  therefore,  gave  the  horse  a  signal  to  advance  quickly,  on  which  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  then  served  only  as  a  volunteer,  overlooking 
the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  rode  out  of  the  ranks,  fol- 
lowed by  sixteen  gentlemen,  attacked  the  party  who  guarded  the  can- 
non and  captured  them. 

As  soon  as  Mackay  perceived  that  Dundee's  grand  point  of  attack 
was  near  the  centre  of  his  line,  he  immediately  resolved  to  attack  the 
Highlanders  in  flank  with  the  two  troops  of  horse  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  rear  of  his  line,  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  Lord  Belhaven  to 
proceed  round  the  left  wing  with  his  own  troop,  and  attack  them  on 
their  right  flank,  and  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  the  other  troop  to 
proceed  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  assail  them  on  their  left.  Mackaj* 
himself  led  round  Drlhavcn's  troop,  but  it  had  scarcely  got  in  front  of 
the  line  when  it  got  into  disorder,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  to 
wheel  for  the  flauk  of  the  enemy,  after  some  confused  firing  it  turned 
upon  the  right  wing  of  Lord  Kenmure*s  battalion,  which  it  threw  into 
disorder,  and  whicli  thereupon  began  to  give  way. 

At  this  critical  moment  Mackay,  who  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Highlanders,  anxious  to  disentangle  his  cavalry,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  get  them  formed,  called  aloud  to  them  to  follow  him,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  gullo|>ed  through  the  enemy,  but  with  tlie  exception 
of  one  servant  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  not  a  single  horseman 
attempted  to  follow  their  general.  When  he  had  gone  sufficiently  far  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  danger,  he  turned  round  to  observe 
the  state  of  matters,  and  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  found  that  both 
armies  had  disappeared.  To  use  his  own  expression,  **  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  in  a  manner,'*  liis  own  men  as  well  as  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight, 
having  gone  down  pell-mell  to  tlie  river  where  his  baggage  stood.  The 
flight  of  his  men  must  have  been  rapid  indeed,  for  although  the  left  wing, 
which  had  never  been  attacked,  had  begun  to  flee  before  he  rode  off,  the 
right  wing  and  centre  still  kept  their  ground. 

Mackay  now  stood  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  predicaments  in 
which  the  commander  of  an  army  was  ever  placed.  His  whole  men  had, 
as  if  by  some  supernatural  cause,  disappeared  almost  in  an  instant  ol 
time,  and  he  found  himself  standing  a  solitary  being  on  the  mountain 
side,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  direct  his  course.   Whether, 
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had  tbey  had  the  courage  to  follow  him»  the  timid  troop  would  have 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  his  favour,  may  iudeed  be  well  doubted ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  adopted  the  only  alternative  which  could  render 
success  probable.  Judging  from  the  ease  with  which  he  galloped 
through  the  Highlanders,  who  made  way  for  him,  he  thinks  that  if  he  had 
had  but  fifty  resolute  horse  sudi  as  Colchester's,  he  **  had  certainly," 
as  he  says,  ^'  by  all  human  appearance  recovered  all/'  for  although  his 
whole  line  had  begun  to  give  way  when  he  ordered  tlie  horse  to  follow 
him,  the  right  of  the  enemy  had  not  then  moved  fi*om  theirground.*  While 
ruminating  upon  the  "  sad  spectacle"  which  he  now  beheld,  his  mind 
preyed  upon  by  the  most  gloomy  reflections,  he  fortunately  espied  to  ths 
right,  **  a  small  heap  of  red  coats,"  which  he  immediately  galloped  for, 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  part  of  the  earl  of  Leven*s  regiment  mixed 
with  a  few  stragglers  from  other  regiments  who  had  escaped  firom  the 
swords  of  the  Highlander:).  The  Earl  himself,  his  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
the  Major,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  of  tlie  regiment,  were  with  this 
body,  and  were  thanked  by  Mackay  for  their  steadfastness,  and  as  some 
confusion  had  taken  place  in  their  ranks,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the 
stragglers  with  Leven's  men,  he  directed  the  Earl  and  his  officers  to  put 
them  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack.  After  issuing 
this  order,  Mackay  perceived  a  part  of  Hastings's  regiment  marching  up 
to  the  ground  it  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Hav  • 
ing  rode  up  to  this  party,  he  was  informed  by  the  Colonel  that  he  had 
left  his  ground  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  a  detachment  of  which  had  at- 
tempted to  outflank  him,  but  having  wheeled  to  the  right  upon  them 
with  his  pikes,  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  attacking  him,  and  repaired 
to  their  main  body,  which  they  observed  among  the  baggage  at  the 
river-side. 

The  plunder  which  the  baggage  oflered  was  too  tempting  a  lure  for 
the  Highlanders,  whose  destructive  progress  it  at  once  arrested.  It  was 
in  fiict  solely  to  this  thirst  for  spoil  that  Mackay  and  the  few  of  hb  men 
who  escaped  owed  their  safety,  for  had  the  Highlanders  continued  the 
pursuit,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  a  single  individual  of  Mackay's 
army  would  have  been  left  alive  to  relate  their  sad  disaster.f 

As  soon  as  Mackay  had  got  up  Hastings's  battalion  and  joined  it  to 
that  of  Leven's,  he  despatched  his  nephew,  Captain  Mackay, — who, 
though  he  had  received  eight  broad  sword  wounds  on  his  body,  was  still 
able  to  ride  his  horse, — in  quest  of  such  of  his  officers  as  might  be  within 
his  reach,  about  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  orders  to  collect  as  many  of 

•  Memoira,  p.  67> 

f  III  H  oonTenaiion  niipeoting  the  battle  between  General  IVade  and  an  eld  High- 
lander, who  bad  fought  at  KiUiecrankie,  the  laUer  is  reported  to  have  ipoken  lightly  of 
Mackay  as  a  comnuwder,  calling  him  a  great  fool,  bccuuse  he  did  nut  put  bis  bag* 
gage  in  front  of  his  army  at  Killiecraitkie.  Wade  dissented,  of  course,  but  the  old  man 
insisted  that  the  baggage  should  have  been  placed  before  the  line,  in  which  case  Mackay, 
he  observed,  wouid  nave  gained  tlio  battle,  as  the  Highbinden  would  have  first  attack«Kl 
.  tiis  baggage,  und  would  have  thus  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  Mac:kay's  army. 
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their  men  as  they  couhi  and  join  the  general ;  and  to  induce  them  Vi 
exert  themselves  in  rallying  their  men.  Captain  Mackay  was  directed  to 
assure  them  of  his  uncle's  favour.  Whether  from  the  trepidatibn  of  the 
officers,  or  the  alarm  of  the  men,  the  united  troops  of  Hastings's  and 
Leven*s  regiinenti  could  not  be  brought  into  order,  a  circumstance 
which  induced  Mackay,  during  the  absence  of  his  nephew,  to  vbtt  a 
garden  behind  his  position,  with  the  intention  of  entrenching  them 
withm  its  walls,  and  there  wait  for  the  junction  of  such  of  his  stragglers 
as  might  find  their  way  thither  from  the  vale  below;  but  as  he  could  not 
depend  upon  such  succours,  and  as,  in  case  of  attack,  he  saw  no  hope  of 
effecting  an  escape  if  he  shut  himself  up  within  the  enclosure,  he  re- 
solved to  remain  in  his  position  till  the  arrival  of  hb  nephew. 

At  length,  after  nearly  an  hour's  absence.  Captain  Mackay  made  his 
appearance,  and  reported  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  several  officers ;  that 
some  of  them  whom  he  had  addressed  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  that 
all  who  had  survived  the  battle  were  now  scattered  far  beyond  his  reach. 
While  receiving  this  afflicting  intelligence  Mackay  descried  in  the 
twilight,  a  large  body  of  men,  who  appeared  to  form  themselves  along 
the  edge  of  a  wood  on  Balfour's  \e%  where  Lieutenant^Colonel  Lauder 
had  been  posted  with  two  hundred  men.  As  he  was  not  yet  aware  of 
the  fate  of  Lauder's  corps,  which  was  among  the  first  that  fied,  he  supposed 
that  the  body  he  had  observed  might  either  be  that  party  or  another  body  • 
of  his  men  who  had  retired  to  the  wood  on  the  descent  of  the  Highland- 
ers, and  he  therefore  rode  off  to  reconnoitre  them,  after  directing  his 
officers  to  endeavour  to  put  their  men  in  a  condition  to  fire  one  dis- 
charge, at  least,  if  attacked.  Mackay  approached  the  party  sufficiently 
near  to  discover  that  they  were  Dundee's  men,  and  having  turned  his 
horse's  head  he  walked  slowly  back,  that  he  might  not  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Highlanders.  The  situation  of  Mackay  was  extremely 
embarrassing,  but  he  conducted  himself  throughout  with  a  presence  of 
mind  which  few  men  would  have  displayed  under  such  circumstances. 
The  ground  on  which  Mackay  stood  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
amounting  to  scarcely  four  hundred  men,  was  the  farthest  removed  of 
any  other  part  of  the  position  he  had  selected  in  the  morning,  from  the 
point  to  which  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  direct  his  retreat,  and  over 
the  intervening  space  he  could  not  but  expect  to  fall  in  with  partite  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  would  fall  upon  him,  and  kill  or  disperse  his  tired 
followers.  But  he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him,  with  considerable  adroitness.  He  told  his  men  that  the  only 
way  to  make  the  enemy  respect  them,  and  thus  secure  a  quiet  retreat, 
was  to  show  no  symptoms  of  fear,  and  he,  therefore,  earnestly  ad- 
monished them  to  march  slowly  and  keep  firmly  together,  as  if  de- 
termined to  maintain  themselves  against  any  attack.  He  advised  them 
on  no  account  to  show  any  inclination  to  run,  as  it  could  not  add  to 
their  personal  safety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  endanger  it  the  more, 
as  the  Highlanders,  observing  their  terror,  would  certainly  break  in 
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ampDg  them,  and  piii-:»ue  them  with  the  greater  avidity.  He  enforced 
this  advice  by  remaikiDg  that  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  would  be 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  darkness  of  the  night»  and  that  their 
confidence  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  they  were  more  numerous  than 
they  were.  When  about  to  retire  down  the  hill  the  party  were  joined 
by  Lord  Belhaven,  a  Lieutenant  and  Cornet  of  Anuandale's  troop,  and 
four  or  five  horsemen,  who  proved  very  serviceable  as  scouts  during  the 
retreat  Mackay  then  led  his  men  slowly  down  the  hill  and  evaded 
the  enemy  so  completely  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  least  interrup- 
tion in  his  march.  He  retired  across  the  Garry  without  molestation, 
and  made  a  short  halt  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  pursued^  Seeing  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  to  follow  him,  he  began  to 
think  of  the  best  way  of  retiring  out  of  Athole.  All  his  officers  advised 
him  to  return  to  Perth  through  the  pass  of  Kiiliccraokie,  but  he  saw  pro- 
per to  reject  this  advice,  and  resolved  to  march  several  miles  up  Athole 
aud  cross  over  the  hills  to  Stirling.  It  was  represented  to  him,  that  if 
pursued  by  the  Highlanders,  his  men  could  make  no  effectual  resistance, 
and  he  himself  admitted  that  the  objection  was  well  founded ;  but  he 
still  adhered  to  his  resolution,  because,  as  he  apprehended  more  danger 
from  Dundee's  horse  than  from  the  Highlanders,  who  would  be  too 
busy  securing  their  plunder  to  think  of  pursuing  hiiu,  his  risk  would  be 
less  by  keeping  upon  ground  inaccessible  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
tlian  by  exposing  himself  in  the  open  country  beyond  the  pass.  Be 
sides,  he  had  no  certainty  that  the  pass  was  not  already  secured,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  his  retreat,  and  to  have  entered  it,  if  seized 
upon,  would  have  been  throwing  himself  into  the  jaws  of  instant  de- 
struction. 

Giving  orders,  therefore,  to  his  men  to  march,  he  proceeded  to  the 
west  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  come  up  with  a  party  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fugitives  almost  without  arms,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Ramsay,  who  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  direction  to  take. 
Mackay  then  continued  his  march  along  the  edge  of  a  rivulet  which 
fiilLs  into  the  Garry,  till  he  came  to  some  little  houses.  Here  he  ol>- 
tained  from  one  of  the  inhabitants,  information  as  to  the  route  he  meant 
to  follow,  and  having  made  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  he  could,  by 
an  examination  of  his  map,  with  the  situation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  he  crossed  the  stream  and  proceeded  across  the 
hills  towards  Weem  castle,  tlie  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Menzies, 
whose  son  had  been  in  the  action  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  High- 
landers he  had  raised  for  the  service  of  the  government.  He  reached 
the  castle  before  morning  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey,  where  he  ob- 
tained some  sleep  and  refreshment,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need, 
having  since  his  departure  before  Dunkeld,  on  the  morning  preceding, 
marched  about  forty  miles  through  a  track  of  country,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  boset  with  quagmires  and  prjcipicrs.  | 
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The  news  of  Mackay*8  defeat  had  preceded  his  retreat ;  and  on  his 
march  during  the  following  day,  he  found  the  country  through  which 
he  passed  in  an  uproar*  and  every  person  arming  in  favour  of  King 
James.  The  people  of  Strathtay  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Mackay*s 
men,  whom  they  took  to  be  Highlanders,  and  considering  their  houses 
and  cattle  in  danger,  set  up  a  dreadful  shout,  which  so  frightened  Mac* 
kay's  men  that  they  began  to  flee  back  to  the  hills  under  an  apprehen- 
sion tliat  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand.  Mackay  and  some  of  his 
officers  on  horseback,  by  presenting  their  pbtols  and  threatening  the 
fugitives,  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
morning  more  than  a  hundred  escaped,  all  of  whom  were  killed,  stripped, 
or  taken  prisopers  by  the  country  people.*  Mackay  continued  his 
march  with  very  little  halting  all  that  day,  being  Sunday  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  and  arrived  late  at  night  at  Drummond  castle  in  which 
he  had  a  garrison.  Next  day  he  reached  Stirling  with  about  four  hun- 
dred men.    - 

On  the  mommg  after  the  battle — for  night  had  thrown  its  sable  cur- 
tain over  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  before  tlie  extent  of  the  carnage  could 
be  ascertained — ^the  field  of  battle  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
river,  extending  as  far  as  the  pass,  presented  an  appalling  spectacle  in 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  dead  which  strewed  the  field,  and  whose  muti- 
lated bodies  attested  the  savage  and  unrelenting  ferocity  with  which  Mac- 
.  kay's  men  had  been  hewn  down  by  the  Highlanders.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  skull  which  had  been  struck  off  above  the  ears  by  a  stroke  from  a 
broad-sword — ^there  a  head  lying  near  the  trunk  from  which  it  had  been  * 
severed — ^licre  an  arm  or  a  limb — ^therc  a  corpse  laid  open  from  the 
head  to  the  brisket ;  while  interspersed  among  these  lifeless  trunks,  de» 
fectaqtte  menAra^  were  to  be  seen  broken  pikes,  tmall-swords  and  mus- 
kets, which  had  been  snapt  asunder  by  the  athletic  blows  of  the  Lochaber 
axe  and  broad-sword.f 

If  the  importance  of  a  victory  is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  comparative 
numbers  of  the  slain,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  victors,  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  may  well  stand  high  in  the  list  of  military  ex- 
ploits. Considering  tlie  shortness  of  the  combat,  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
Mackay  was  prodigious.  No  less  than  two  thousand  of  his  mep  fell 
under  the  swords  and  axes  of  Dundee's  Highlanders^  and  about  five  hun- 


•  MBcka>'t  Mtmolni,  p.  61. 

t  In  sUusIon  to  thif  battle,  the  aothor  of  tho  memoin  of  ViKount  JDundee,  sayn, 
**  Then  the  Highlanders  flred,  threw  down  their  Aulls,  rushed  In  upon  the  enemy  with 
sword,  target,  and  pistol,  who  did  not  maintain  their  ground  two  minutes  after  the  High- 
landeii  were  amongst  them ;  and  I  dare  be  Iwld  to  say*  that  were  scarce  ever  such 
strokes  given  In  Europe  as  were  giren  that  day  by  the  HlghlandenL  Many  of  General 
Mackaj's  offlosrs  and  soldiers  were  cut  down  through  the  sliuU  and  neck  to  the  very 
breast;  others  had  skulls  cut  ofT above  their  ears  like  sight-caps ;  some  soldiers  had  both 
their  bodies  and  cross-belts  cut  through  at  one  blow ;  pikes  and  small  swords  were  cut  like 
willows ;  and  whoever  douHs  of  this,  may  consult  the  witnesses  of  the  tragcrly." 
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drcd  were  made  prbonen.  Among  the  slain  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  i 
Macluiy,  brother  of  tiie  General,  Brigadier  Balfour,  and  several  other  | 
officers.  Highland  tradition  reports  tliat  Balfour  was  cut  down  by  die 
Reverend  Robert  Stewart,  a  catholic  clergyman,  nephew  to  Stewart  of 
Ballechen,  for  having  contemptuously  refused  to  receive  quarter  when  of- 
fered him  by  the  priest.  The  same  tradition  relates  that  Stewart,  who  was 
a  powerful  muscular  man,  followed  the  enemy  in  their  flight  down  to  the 
river,  and  towards  the  pass,  wielding  a  tremendous  broad  sword,  with 
which  he  cut  down  numbers  of  the  fugitives,  and  so  much  did  he  excrl 
himself  in  the  use  of  his  fatal  weapon,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  car- 
nage, his  hand  had  swollen  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  could  only  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword,  by  cutting  away  the  net- 
worL 

But  as  the  importance  of  a  victory,  however  splendid  in  itself,  or 
distinguished  by  acts  of  individual  prowess,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
its  results,  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  instead  of  being  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  King  James,  was,  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Dundee,  the 
precursor  of  its  ruin.  After  he  had  charged  at  the  head  of  his  horse, 
and  driven  the  enemy  from  their  cannon,  he  was  about  to  proceed  up  the 
hill  to  bring  down  Sir  Donald  Macdonald's  regiment,  which  appeared 
rather  tardy  in  its  motions,  when  he  received  a  musket  shot  in  his  right 
side,  immediately  below  his  armour.  He  attempted  to  ride  a  little,  but 
was  unable,  and  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  almost  im- 
mediately expired.*     The  loss  on  the  side  of  Dundee  was  never  pro- 


•  Th«  IflOtr,  of  which  •  copy  It  lalvoliiad,  and  sUaf  ed  to  hmTo  boon  wriUon  by  Dundeo 
to  King  Jamof,  aAor  ho  recelTod  hii  wound,  Is  laid  to  hsvo  boon  dIaooTorad  among  tho 
Nalm  papon,  and  Is  prlntod  by  Maephorion  among  his  original  papoi%  vol.  I.,  p.  878. 
But  tho  auihontidky  of  this  loUor  may  well  be  doubted. 

Ilk.  No  contemporary  writer  mentioni  Its  ezlstenoe,  not  even  the  king  himself,  who,  in  a 
leUer  to  Stewart  of  BaUechen,  datad  80th  Nov.,  1680,  (Stewart's  slcetchos,  toI.  I.,  p.  64j 
alludes  to  Dundeo  as  having  fallen  at  tho  **eii<roiioe  into  aUum." 

Sd.  It  is  proved  that  Dundee  died  upon  tho  field  of  baUlo  immediately  alter  receiving 
his  wound.  King  James  says,  that  **  when  crossing  over  the  plalno  to  give  some  orden 
un  tho  left  where  tho  enemy  made  tho  most  opposition,  he  was  most  unfortuiuOelylallHlby 
a  random  shot*"  Clariie's  James  II,  voL  11.,  pu  868.  See  also  Father  Hay's  CollecUons, 
vol.  It,  p.  6fib  Ma,  AdvocalcsP  Library.  Crawfurd's  Peerage,  published  in  1716»  and 
Balcairas's  Memoirs.  DopoeltloiM  of  the  witnesBOS  who  were  examined  before  tho 
Parliament  in  the  process  of  treason,  appendix,  pp.  66,  67,  60^  to  acts  of  Parilament, 

160a 

These  authoriiies^  which  are  referred  to  by  George  Smythe  of  Methven,  Esqulrs^  In  a 
noto  on  tho  supposititious  letter  of  Dundeo,  in  a  ooUection  of  Dundee's  loUers,  printed  by 
him  as  his  contribution  to  the  Banuatyno  dub,  are  supported  by  the  foUowtug  MS.  note, 
communicated  to  that  gentleman  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  Esquire,  written  on  a 
copy  of  Balcarras's  memoirs.  In  the  Library  of  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford,  upon  tho  pas- 
sage of  Bakarras  relative  to  a  bundle  of  papers  which  was  found  lying  near  Dundee  on 
the  field,  which,  Bakaurraa  says,  those  who  stripped  him  thought  of  so  lltUo  concern, 
that  they  left  them  behind. 

*  N.B.~I  spoke  with  some  that  were  at  that  fight,  and  saw  tho  Viscount  of  Dundeii's 
eurps  naked  upon  tho  ground,  and  was  of  the  number  that  wrapt  It  in  a  pladd,  and  brought 
It  oir  tho  field  to  tho  BhUr  of  Athde;  they  said  they  saw  no  papen,  nor  was  there  any 
such  rumour  aoMng  them;  so  that  I  suspect  that  tlils  passage  was  not  in  Baloarras^s ori 


pcrly  ascertained,  nor  can  any  estimate  be  formed  of  it  According  to 
Mackay,  the  Highlanders  lost  six  times  the  number  of  men  that  fell 
on  bis  side  in  the  fire  from  his  line ;  but,  as  he  says,  that  the  fire  of  the 
Highlanders  did  **  little  or  no  execution,**  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter could  not  consequently  be  very  great  The  brunt  of  Mackay*s  fire 
fell  upon  the  MacdonelLs  of  Glengarry,  with  whom  the  action  com- 
menced, and  who,  of  course,  were  the  principal  sufferers  ;  but  it  seems 
probable,  that  in  the  mel^e  which  followed,  and  in  the  chace  to  the 
riirer,  the  loss  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  irresistible  impetuosity  of 
their  attack,  and  the  feebleness  of  their  opponents,  would  be  trifling. 

Among  the  slain,  Alister  Dhu  (black  Alexander)  the  chief  of  Glen- 
garry, who,  at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  mowed  down  two  men  at  every 
stroke,  with  his  ponderous  two-handed  sword,  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
a  brother,  several  other  relatives,  and  still  nearer  and  dearer  to  him,  of  his 
son,  Donald,  sumamed  Gorm,  from  the  blueness  of  his  eyes.  This 
youth,  who  had  exhibited  early  proofs  of  bravery  worthy  of  bis  name, 
and  the  race  whence  he  sprung,  killed.  It  is  said,  eighteen  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand.  No  less  than  five  cousins  of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald 
of  the  isles  fell  together,  with  the  tutor  of  Macdonald  of  Largo,  and  his 
sons.  Colonel  Gilbert  Ramsay,  and  the  brave  laird  of  Pitcur,  **  who, 
like  a  moving  castle  in  tlie  shape  of  men,  threw  fire  and  sword  on  all 
sides,'**  were  also  numbered  with  the  dead  on  this  eventful  day.f 


glnall  narniUve,  but  Interpolated  by  the  first  gentleman  that  brought  It  Trom  France,  vrho, 
tJiey  laid,  ma  Cuckbum  of  Ormieton,  Jastioa>Clerk  at  the  time*'* 

Th«  idUtftd  hUerfrom  Duvsn  fo  Me  Kiwo  tf  at  follow  .*— 

•Sir, 

*<  It  hath  pleased  God  (o  gTve  your  forces  a  great  rictory  over  the  rebels,  In 
which  Ihree-fourthfl  of  them  are  fallen  under  the  weight  of  our  sworda.  I  might  say 
much  of  the  acUon,  If  1  had  not  the  honour  to  command  It;  but  of  (i/)00  men,  which  was 
the  best  computation  I  could  make  of  the  rebolf,  It  Is  certain  there  hare  not  escaped  1,200. 
Ws  have  not  lost  full  out  900.  This  absolute  victory  made  us  masters  of  the  field  and 
enemy's  baggage,  whicli  1  gave  to  the  soldiers ;  who,  to  do  them  all  right,  both  officers 
and  common  men,  Highlands,  Lowlandi^  and  Irish,  behaved  themselves  with  equal  gal- 
lantry to  what  1  ever  saw  In  the  hottest  bottles  fought  abroad  by  disciplined  armies;  and 
this  M' Kay's  old  soldiers  felt  on  this  occasion.  I  cannot  now,  Sir,  bo  more  particular  ; 
but  take  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty  the  kingdom  is  generally  disposed  to  your  service, 
and  impatiently  wait  for  your  coming ;  and  this  success  will  bring  In  the  rest  of  Uie  no- 
bfllty  and  gentry,  having  had  all  their  assurance  for  It,  except  the  notorious  rebels 
Therefore,  Sir,  for  God's  sake,  assist  us,  thou^  It  be  with  such  another  detachment  as 
you  sent  us  before,  espodnlly  of  horse  and  dragoons;  and  you  will  crown  our  beginning 
with  a  complete  success,  and  yourself  with  an  entire  possession  of  ybur  ancient  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  My  wounds  forbid  me  to  enlarge  to  your  Miyesty  at  this  time, 
thoogh  they  tell  me  they  are  not  mortal.  However,  1  beseech  your  Bf  i^festy  Co  believe, 
whether  I  live  or  die, 

I  am  entirely  youra, 

«  DUNDEE. 


<( 


*  Memoirs  of  Dnmlre. 
f  **  In  this  balllo  lincliirl  wns  atU'nded  by  the  son  of  his  foster-brother. 

II.  Y 


Tills  fnifhful 


In  the  Viscount  Dundee,  king  James  lost  the  only  man  in  Scotland 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  conducting  to  a  successful 
issue  the  great  and  important  charge  which  had  been  committed  to  him 
by  his  sovereign.  Educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of  toryism,  he 
could  never  divest  his  mind  of  the  abstract  ideas  of  passive  obedience 
and  hereditary  right,  and  to  him,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  no  matter  how  far  abused,  appeared  highly 
treasonable.  Hence  the  unrelenting  perseverance  with  which  he  hunted 
down  the  field  conventicles,  which  made  him  the  terror  of  tho  unfor- 
tunate Whigs,  and  earned  for  him  the  unfortunate  designation  of  the 
<<  Bloody  Clavers.'-  Though  a  thorough-paced,  and,  in  some  degree, 
a  bigotted  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  heresy  of  the  successor  of 
Charles  II.  as  the  religion  of  James  must  have i- appeared  to  him,  in 
no  respect  altered  his  ideas  of  implicit  fidelity  to  the  sovereign,  nor 
did  his  views  undergo  any  change  when  the  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  James  seemed  to'  the  leading  men  of  the  na- 
tion to  have  solved  the  great  political  problem,  when  resistance  should 
commence  and  obedience  end.  In  his  eyes,  therefore,  the  revolution 
which  drove  the  unfortunate  James  from  his  throne,  was  a  great  national 
sin,  which  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  restoring  to  him  his  crown,  an 
object,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  conceived  all  good  men 
were  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  These  ideas  ingrafted  upon  a  tem- 
perament peculiarly  sanguine,  made  him  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of 
hereditary  right,  and  his  appointment  by  the  fallen  monarch  as  the 
chosen  one  by  whose  instrumentality  his  restoration  was  to  be  effected, 
imparted  a  charm  to  his  enthusiasm  which  dispelled  every  difiiculty 
which  appeared  to  obstruct  the  grand  object  of  his  ambitioa  and  his 
hopes.  With  an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  which  no  temptation  could 
overcome,  he  steadily  pursued  the  course  which  the  duty  he  conceived 
he  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the  natural  inclination  of  his  own  mind 
directed  him  to  fpUow.  But  Dundee  had  not  merely  the  will,  but  what 
was  of  no  less  importance,  the  ability,  had  he  lived,  to  have  executed  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him.  While  as  a  military  commander  he  had 
few  equals,  he  stood  unrivalled  among  his  cotemporaries  in  the  art  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  his  troops,  and  communicating  to  them  a  full 
measure  of  the  spirit  which  animated  himself.  Hb  death,  therefore, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  James's  prospects,  and  with  him  the  cause  of  the 

adhareni  followed  him  Uke  bis  aluidow,  reiidy  to  assist  him  with  his  sword,  or  coTor  him 
from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Soon  after  the  battle  began,  the  chief  missed  his  friend 
from  hid  side,  and  lumlng  round  to  loolc  what  had  become  of  him,  saw  him  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  broiisl  pierued  by  an  arrow.  He  had  hardly  broiUh  before  he  expired  lo 
tell  Lochlel,  that,  seeing  an  enemy,  a  Higblander  in  General  Mackay's  army,  aiming  at 
him  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  the  rear,  he  sprung  behind  him,  and  thus  shekered  him 
from  instant  death.  This  is  a  species  of  duty  not  often  practised,  perhaps,  by  an  aid-de- 
camp of  the  present  diiy.^'~  Stewart's  Skctcftei, 
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SlaftrUmay.beBud  to  ha*e  perbhed.      Dundee  and   his  friend  Pitcur 
were  inteired  id  the  church  of  Blair  of  Athole.* 

msmor;  of  Dundee  h  well  imiUi} 

Ulilme  Smto'iinii  polull,  quo  •asplts  mId, 

Libertu  pmrha  nlTt  fiiliM  Iub  : 
Te  mDrlanW,  norn  bco.  It  Scolli  dTn 

Araapilqiw  no*D*,  te  merienle,  Deoi. 
Ills  nequU  npenan  tibl,  to  nan  pola  llll. 

Ergo  CilKloBin  nomen  Inline,  rele: 
Tur|ii«  nie.  |[enlli  prlaoc,  ronliaima  duetor, 

Ullline  ScotDrum,  ac  nitlme  Oniin*.  rale. 

TIiiH  tnnilaled  by  Dr^den, 

Oh,  liut  onrt  belt  af  Scol* !  who  dldrt  malnteln 
I'hy  coBnlry'i  freedom  from  ■  foretfn  rdfu^ 
Ken  p«ii|^  All  the  lud,  mo  Ihnu  ux  gone, 
New  gode  tbe  templee.  uid  new  kir^  the  Ihniiie. 
Scotland  and  Ihoa  did  eecli  <n  nthet  lira ; 
Nor  mnld'M  thou  her,  nor  conid  ihe  thee  eurrlT*. 
Furewell,  who  dying  dfdit  tupport  the  itita, 
And  couUil  not  fnll  hul  with  ihy  Pounliy'i  (Ue! 
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Fermeiii  in  Edinburxh— Forcee  onlenid  lo  tiia  wosi— CoucentmlioD  of  troops  at  aiirliiig 
— AdTance  of  Mackay  to  Perlb,  who  cuts  ofl'  a  party  of  A  tbolo-men— March  of  Caniuui 
to  the  northy  foUowed  by  Mackayt  who  enters  Abeideci^— ManJies  to  Strathbogi»— 
Cannan  holds  a  coundl  of  war— Uetum  of  Canuao  to  the  south — Skirmish  at  firechiu 
—Defeat  of  the  Higlilaiideni  at  Duniudd  by  the  Camaroniaus— Capture  of  the  Cas- 
tles of  Blair  and  Flnlarig  by  Maduy's  forces— Plot  to  rsstore  King  James  discovered 
— ArriTsl  of  Mi^r-General  Buchan  firom  Ireland,  who  holds  a  council  of  war«* 
Biarches  to  the  north— Skirmish  at  Cromdale— March  of  Mackay  to  Inreriochy — 
Erection  of  Fort- Wllliaro— Movements  of  Buchan  and  Cannan  in  the  Lowhinds— A 
part  of  the  Farquharsons  cut  off  by  Colonel  Cunningham — Return  of  Mackuy  to  the 
norths  Arrives  at  Inverness  -Beireat  of  Budian— The  earl  of  Seaforth  imprisoned— 
Cessation  of  hostilities— Departure  of  Dundee's  offlreii  for  France. 

Thb  newt  of  Mackay's  defeat  reached  Edinburgh  on  Sunday  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  the  day  afler  the  battle,  and  threw  the  partizans 
of  the  government,  who  were  there  assembled,  into  the  greatest  conster- 
nation. In  the  absence  of  official  details,  the  most  gloomy  accounts 
were  given  by  a  few  terrified  stragglers  who  arrived  in  the  capital,  and 
who  believed  that,  with  the  exception  of  themselves,  the  whole  of  Mac- 
kay's. army  had  been  destroyed.  In  the  state  of  disorder  and  confusion 
which  prevailed,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Commissioner  to  the  revolu- 
tion parliament,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  orders  were  issued  to  raise  all  the  fencible  men  in  the 
west,  and  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  the  south  at  Stirling,  to  whicb 
point  it  was  supposed  Dundee  (of  whose  death  they  were  not  aware) 
would  be  rapidly  hastening ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  Mackay  was 
either  killed  or  made  prisoner,  Sir  John  Lanier  was  ordered  west  to 
take  the  command. 

But  these  precautionary  measures  did  not  quiet  the  alarms  of  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  some  of  whom  were  tor  retiring  immediately 
into  EngUind,  and  others  into  the  western  shires  of  Scotland.  At  theii 
entreaty,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  agreed  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  on  the 
next  or  following  day,  till  October;  but  as  such  a  step  might  tend  to 
discourage  the  friends  of  the  government,  the  parliament,  on  meeting, 
adjourned  its  sittings  for  two  days  only.  A  proposal  was  made  to  set 
at  liberty  all  the  state  prisoners ;  but  it  was  negatived  after  some  dis- 
cussion, and  a  resolution  adopted  to  confine  them  still  closer  than  they 
had  yet  been,  and  to  prevent  all  communication  between  them  and  their 
friends.     But  although  they  were  cut  off  from  the  society  of  their 
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friond^  tliry,  as  Loi*(i  Dalcarran,  himself  a  prisoner,  observes,  had  neyor 
before  so  many  visits  from  their  enemies,  who,  anticipating  another 
order  of  things,  made  many  excuses  for  tlieir  past  conduct^  protested 
that  they  had  always  wished  well  to  the  prisoners,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  would  give  proofif  of  such  disposition* 

During  two  entire  days  the  ferment  continued  iu  the  capital,  and 
every  hour  added  to  the  fears  of  those  who  had  most  to  dread  from  a 
counter-revolution.  At  length,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  terror  and  dismay,  intelligence  was  receivec^ 
of  the  death  of  Dundee,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  despatch  from  General 
Mackay  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  arrived,  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle,  and  of  his  safe  retreat  to  Stirling.  An  event  so  unlooked  for 
and  so  important  as  the  death  of  the  only  man  in  whom  the  hopes  of  King 
James  rested,  and  from  the  decision  of  whose  character  the  supporters 
of  the  revolution  settlement  anticipated  the  most  fearful  consequences, 
was  hailed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends  with  transports  of 
joy.  They  had  indeed  good  reason  to  rejoice,  for  although  the  battle 
bad  been  disastrous  to  their  forces,  the  loss  which  King  James  had  sus- 
tained in  the  person  of  Dundee  was  irreparable. 

On  arriving  at  Stirling  Mackay  met  Sir  John  Lanier,  who  communi- 
cated to  him  the  orders  that  had  been  issued  by  the  government  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  defeat  So  decisive  had  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  maintain- 
ing a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  all  the  country  beyond  which 
they  meant  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Dundee,  and  to  con- 
fine their  operations  to  a  defence  of  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  and  the  pass 
and  bridge  of  Stirling.  In  pursuance  of  this  design  orders  had  been 
s^nt  to  Berkeley's  regiment,  which  was  quartered  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, to  retire  upon  Dundee,  and  Lanier  had  despatched  an  express  to 
his  own  regiment,  which  lay  partly  at  Alnwick  and  partly  at  Morpeth, 
to  hasten  down  to  Scotland.  This  phin,  however,  was  disapproved  of 
by  Mackay,  and,  he  therefore,  as  he  says,  "  resolved  to  alter  these  mea- 
sures, (knowing  how  hard  a  pull  we  would  have,)  of  the  Scots  war, 
if  he  left  the  north,  which  are  absolutely  the  best  men  of  that  kingdom 
for  the  war,  to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy,  where  he  would  not  only 
get  great  numbers  to  join  him^  but  also  take  possession  of  towns  and 
seise  upon  the  public  revenues,  whereby  they  could  form  a  &shion  of 
government,  and  so  have  more  plausible  ways,  not  only  to  maintain  but 
also  to  engross  their  party,  than  ever  they  have  had."  * 

For  these  reasons  Mackay  determined  to  take  the  field  again  without 
delay,  and  to  give,  as  he  observes,  "  some  eclat  to  the  service,  and 
hinder  the  disaffected  of  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Angus  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  government,"  he  resolved  to  march  direct  to  Perth  with  the 
forces  which  were  at  hand,  and  place  a  garrison  there.     Fortunately 
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some  of  the  troops  which  the  privy  council  had  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  Stirling  were  already  there>  and  others  were  at  hand.  Preparatory 
to  his  march  he  sent  Sir  John  Lanier  to  Edinburgh  to  hasten  the  advance 
of  his  own  regiment,  consisting  of  nine  troops  of  horse,  and  also  of  Hay- 
ford's  dragoons,  consisting  of  eight  troops,  and  ordered  eight  troops  of 
horse,  and  four  of  dragoons,  both  of  which  had  been  newly  levied,  and 
Lord  Colchester's  regiment  of  horse,  not  above  five  hundred  men  in  all, 
to  join  him  at  Stirling  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirty-first  of 
July.  Many  thousands  of  men  in  the  western  shires  were  now  assem- 
bling of  their  own  accord  in  consequence  of  Mackay's  defeat;  but  dis- 
liking such  auxiliaries,  '*  whose  pretensions  (he  says)  appeared  already 
exorbitant  enough,'*  and  who,  if  employed,  might  think  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  maintained  without  their  assistance,  he  intimated 
that  he  would  not  require  their  services,  and  ordered  them  to  return 
to  their  homes. 

The  horse  and  dragoons  having  come  to  Stirling  as  directed,  were 
reviewed  in  the  park  in  the  morning  by  Mackay.  With  these  he  de- 
parted for  Perth  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  giving  orders  to  a  new- 
ly raised  battalion  of  foot,  consisting  of  Mar  and  Bargeny's  regiments, 
to  follow  him.  He  halted  at  a  village  halfway  between  Stirling  and 
Perth  part  of  the  night  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  ambuscade,  and  at 
break  of  day  pursued  his  march  towards  Pertli.  On  his  way  he 
could  obtain  no  intelligejice  respecting  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  as 
he  found  the  houses  mostly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  and  had  gone  to  join  the  standard  of  King  James.  On  ap- 
proaching the  river  Earn,  however,  Mackay's  scouts,  who,  to  prevent 
too  timeous  notice  of  his  approach,  kept  only  a  musket-shot  in  advance, 
were  saluted  with  a  loud  "  qui  vive"  by  two  horsemen.  The  scouts, 
four  in  number,  answered  this  challenge  by  a  discharge  from  their 
carabines,  which  brought  down  the  two  horsemen,  one  of  whom  was 
shot  dead.  The  other  was  mortally  wouu<led,  and  tliough  he  spoke  a 
few  words,  was  not  able  to  answer  some  questions  put  to  him  for  eliciting 
information.  As  Mackay  conjectured  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  not  fiir  off,  he  altered  his  line  of  march, 
and  crossing  a  pretty  steep  hill  to  the  north,  reached  the  field  of  Tip- 
permoor,  a  few  miles  west  from  Perth. 

Having  been  informed  at  Tippermoor,  that  the  enemy  kiy  encamped 
at  Dunkeld,  and  that  a  party  of  their  horse  and  foot  was  in  Perth  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  some  meal  which  had  been  sent  thither  by 
the  council  for  the  use  of  Mackay's  army,  the  general  drew  off  his  men 
to  the  left  to  throw  himself  between  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  and  thereby 
cut  off  the  party.  When  he  had  thus  interposed  himself  he  marched 
down  upon  Perth,  but  on  coming  within  sight  of  the  town  he  was  dis- 
appointed to  observe  that  about  thirty  of  the  enemy's  hoi'se  had  already 
crossed  the  Tay,  and  were  beyond  his  reach.  He  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  he  observed  the  foot 
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party,  which  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  Athole-men,  approaching. 
The  Highlanders,  who  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  there  was  a 
single  enemy  nearer  than  Stirling,  were  almost  petrified  with  horror 
when  they  beheld  such  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ready  to  pounce  upon 
them,  and  for  a  time  they  stood  quite  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  Apprehensive  that  they  might  attempt  to  escape  by  a  ford  near 
the  place  where  they  stood,  Mackay  despatched  four  troops  of  dragoons 
at  full  gallop  to  prevent  their  passage.  The  whole  party  on  the  ap^ 
proach  of  the  dragoons  immediately  fled  bock  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  As  Mackay  had  no  foot  to  follow  them  into  the  town,  he  sent 
three  troops  of  Colchester's  horse  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  whilst  he 
himself  followed  close  with  the  remainder  of  his  horse  in  good  order ; 
and  as  he  had  no  certain  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  left  small  detachments  upon  the  heights  near  tlie 
town  to  watch  lest  any  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  might  appear. 
The  Athole-men  seeing  that  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Tay,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  horse  and  dra- 
goons who  cut  them  down  in  the  water  without  mercy.  Either  from 
stupidity  or  obstinacy  they  did  not  call  for  quarter.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  Uie  Athole-men  were  killed  and  thirty  made  prison- 
ers. In  this  affair  Mackay  lost  one  man  only,  who  had  imprudently 
pursued  to  a  distance  a  small  party  of  the  Highlanders.* 

This  unfortunate  rencounter,  whilst  it  raised  the  expectations  of  the 
revolutionists,  threw  a  damp  over  King  James's  supporters,  and 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  Colonel  Cannan,  who  had  assumed  the 
command  of  James's  army  on  the  death  of  Dundee*  This  officer,  though 
a  faithfol  adherent  of  his  royal  master,  was  altogether  unfit  for  the 
command  of  such  an  army.  He  had  little  military  experience,  and  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  dispositions  of 
the  Highlanders.  Had  Dundee  lived  he  would  probably  have  car- 
ried his  victorious  army  across  the  Forth,  seized  upon  the  capital  and 
dispersed  the  government ;  but  his  successor  did  not  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  victory  which  had  been  obtained,  and  instead  of 
marcJiing  instantly  south,  he  merely  advanced  to  Dunkdd,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  field  of  the  recent  battle,  where  he  remained  en- 
camped for  several  days,  when  the  party  he  had  sent  to  Perth  was 
attacked  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  indefatigable  Mackay. 

At  Dunkeld,  Cannan  was  joined  by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Mac- 
gregors  and  the  Athole-men  under  Lord  James  Murray,  of  which  cir- 
cumstance Mackay  was  informed  soon  al^r  his  arrival  at  Perth.  In 
the  meantime  he  took  care  to  secure  the  town  against  attack  by  erecting 
pallisades,  and  sent  out  patroles  during  the  night  to  bring  notice  of  the 
enemy  should  they  approach  'the  town.     Cannan,  however,  made  ne 
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attempt  to  dbturb  Mackay,  and  after  passing  several  days  at  Dunkeld 
in  inactivity,  he  raised  his  camp  and  proceeded  northwards  alonp  the 
skirts  of  the  Grampians  with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mackay  to  have  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  with 
the  privy  council  as  to  the  best  means  of  speedily  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  leave  Mar  and  Bargeny's  regiments  and  six  troops  of 
cavalry  in  garrison  at  Perth ;  but  on  hearing  of  Gannan's  movement  to 
the  north  he  abandoned  his  intention,  and  after  despatching  orders  to 
Sir  John  Lanier  to  proceed  to  Perth  with  all  possible  haste  along  with  tlie 
horse  and  dragoons  which  were  expected  from  England,  he  crossed  the 
Tay  with  his  whole  cavalry  force,  consisting  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
men,  leaving  two  battalions  of  foot  behind,  and  advanced  towards  Cu- 
par-Angus. At  Cupar  he  received  intelligence  from  some  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  at  KiUiecrankie,  and  who  had  escaped  on  the 
march  north,  that  Cannan  had  marched  as  far  as  Glen  Isla,  about  eight 
miles  from  Forfiu*,  where  he  had  encamped.  Mackay  in  consequence 
continued  his  march  to  Forfar,  where  he  learned  that  Cannan  had  made 
another  movement  to  Clova.  To  prevent  surprise,  and  as  his  force  was 
weak  and  consisted  chiefly  of  new  levies,  Mackay  placed  hb  men  in  the 
fields  under  arms  during  the  night,  and  allowed  them  to  repose  and  re- 
fresh  themselves  during  the  day,  taking  care  however  to  send  out  some 
scouts  in  the  morning  and  to  place  some  sentinels  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

After  passing  two  nights  at  Foriar  in  this  manner,  he  received  notice 
that  Cannan  had  crossed  the  mountains  and  had  entered  Braemar.  As 
Mackay  considered  that  these  movements  of  Cannan  were  intended  by 
him  as  a  ruse  to  draw  him  north,  and  that  when  Cannan  had  accom- 
plished his  object  he  meant  immediately  to  recross  the  mountains  and 
enter  Angus,  where  he  expected  some  reinforcements  to  join  him,  Mac- 
kay sent  orders  to  Lanier  to  advance  to  For&r,  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  Cannan  should  he  again  enter  Angus,  and  proceeded  himself  to 
Aberdeen,  which  he  reached  the  second  day,  to  the  great  joy,  he  says,  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  dread  of  a  visit  from  tlie  High- 
landers that  very  night.* 

On  arriving  at  the  Braes  of  Mar,  Cannan  was  joined  by  the  Far- 
quharsons,  the  Frasers,  the  Gordons  of  Stratlidown  and  Glenlivct, 
and  by  two  hundred  of  the  Macphersons.  Keppoch  and  young  Lochiel 
also  met  him.f  At  Aberdeen,  Mackay  received  an  express  from  the 
master  of  Forbes,  informing  him  that  Cannan  had  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position  upon  his  father's  lands,  having  the  Highlands  at  his 
back  and  a  wood  to  cover  him  in  front,  and  so  well  chosen  that  he 
could  keep  up  a  ftee  communication  with  his  friends  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff.     Judging  that  Cannan's  object  in 
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•electing  such  a  poeition  was  to  strengthen  himself  in  horse  from  the 
adjoining  low  country,  of  which  species  of  force  he  stood  in  most  need, 
Mackay,  with  the  view  of  olMtrucling  his  levies,  ordered  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston  to  leave  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Inverness  with  Sir 
James  Leslie,  and  to  repair  immediately  to  Strathbogie  with  his  regiment 
of  dragoons,  with  instructions,  should  the  enemy  appear  in  that  quarter, 
to  march  farther  to  the  left  across  the  low  country,  and  to  send  him  de- 
spatches from  time  to  time,  announcing  the  state  of  matters.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  an  express  to  Sir  John  Lanier,  ordering  him  to  send 
Hayford's  regiment  of  dragoons  to  Aberdeen  to  strengthen  him. 

After  remaming  a  day  at  Aberdeen,  Mackay  marched  up  Dee-side 
to  beat  up  Cannan's  quarters,  but  learning  on  his  march  that  the  High- 
landers had  left  Lord  Forbes's  lands  and  had  gone  north  in  the  direction 
of  the  duke  of  Gordon's  territory,  he  drew  off  his  men  next  morning  at 
break  of  day  towards  Strathbogie,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Living- 
ston's march.  At  Kildrummy,  whither  Cannan  had  taken  his  route, 
he  was  joined  by  three  hundred  horse,*  a  seasonable  reinforcement,  had 
Mackay  ventured  upon  an  engagement^  but  neither  of  the  commanders 
was  inclined  to  measure  their  strength  with  each  other.  Mackay 
having  nothing  but  cavalry,  got  the  start  of  Cannan>  and  reached 
Strathbogie  before  Cannan  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Auchindoun,  where 
he  intended  to  fix  his  head  quarters.  At  Auchindoun,  Cannan  was  in- 
formed that  Mackay  was  already  at  the  castle  of  Strathbogie,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles.  He,  thereupon,  called  a  council  of  war  to 
discuss  the  expediency  of  giving  battle  to  Mackay.  A  preliminary 
question  was  agitated  by  the  Highland  chiefs  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Lowland  officers  to  sit  in  the  council,  who  contended  that  as  none  of 
these  officers  had  any  troops  under  their  immediate  command,  and  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  tlie  discipline  of  the  Highlanders  and  their 
mode  of  fighting,  they  had  no  right  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  and 
were  unable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  question  they  were  called 
upon  to  discuss.  The  decision  of  this  point  lay  witli  Cannan,  who  by 
the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  decided  the  question  against  the 
Highlanders.  A  judgment  more  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of  King 
James  could  not  have  been  pronounced,  as  it  gave  rise  to  jealousies  and 
strifes  among  the  officers,  and  when  the  question  whether  a  battle 
should  be  haxarded  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  dans  who  were  for  fighting 
Mackay  immediately,  found  themselves  in  a  minority.f  This  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  resolution  to  return  to  Athole»  the  reason  for  which  will  be 
mentioned  anon.  As  matters  stood,  the  chances  of  victory  on  either 
side  may  he  considered  to  have  been  pretty  fairly  balanced,  but  subse* 
quent  events  showed  that  Cannan  in  the  present  instance  omitted  the 
best  opportunity  he  was  ever  destined  to  have  of  gaining  a  victory 
which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  Scotland. 
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In  the  meaDtime*  Mackay,  who  nad  been  joined  by  Livingston's  drs* 
goons  the  evening  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  Strathbogie»  selected  ground 
suitable  for  the  description  of  force  he  had  with  him.  Ever  since  he 
left  Perth,  his  men  had  slept  in  the  open  fields  without  a  tent  to  cover 
them,  and  they  had  been  greatly  pinched  for  provisions.  So  hurriedly 
had  Mackay  left  Aberdeen,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  some  bread  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  meii,  and  so  uncertain  was  he 
of  the  route  he  might  take,  that  he  could  give  no  directions  for  sending 
it  after  him.  The  want  of  provisions  was  a  serious  obstacle,  and  he 
found  on  his  arrival  at  Strathbogie,  that  without  a  supply,  for  which  he 
relied  on  Aberdeen,  he  could  not  proceed  farther.  Being  apprehensive 
that  the  duke  of  Gordon's  tenants  would  acquaint  the  enemy  of  the 
stations  of  his  outposts,  who  might,  should  an  attack  upon  him  be  con- 
templated during  the  night,  attempt  to  elude  them,  he  did  not  place  his 
sentinels  till  it  became  dark,  and  thus  prevented  the  country  people 
from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  their  positions.  As  he  was  desirous 
to  show  himself  to  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  should  be  joined  by  Hay* 
ford's  dragoons,  which  he  daily  looked  for,  he  sent  out  next  morning 
a  party  of  a  hundred  horse  under  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Edinglassie, 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  and  on  the  following  day  de- 
spatched Sir  George  at  the  head  of  a  larger  party  for  the  same  purposes 
but  in  another  direction,  as  he  h!ui  been  informed  that  Cannan,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  second  visit,  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  party.  While 
waiting  for  bread  for  his  army  from  Aberdeen,  Mackay  received  intel- 
ligence that  Cannan  had  raised  his  camp  and  was  in  motion  towards 
the  Dee.  Although  his  men  were  almost  worn  out  with  extreme  fii- 
tigue,  being  kept  under  arms  every  night  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
only  allowed  an  occasional  repose  by  turns  during  the  day-time,  the 
general  resolved  to  follow  Cannan  with  all  possible  despatch. 

The  cause  of  Cannan's  movement  was  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. The  privy  council  wishing  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
castles  of  Blair  and  Finlarig,  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mackay  at  Strathbogie 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  these  places  before  the  rainy  season  should 
set  in,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  putting  garrisons  into  them. 
Mackay,  in  answer,  stated  his  inability  to  undertake  such  a  service  in 
the  iace  of  the  formidable  force  which  lay  so  near  him»  and  that  he  did 
not  conceive  there  was  any  necessity  for  being  in  such  a  hurry,  as  firom 
the  proximity  of  these  castles  to  the  low  country,  he  could  make  him- 
self master  of  them  at  any  time  if  suiHciently  strong.  But  he  observed, 
that  if  the  council  was  very  bent  upon  the  undertaking,  they  might  di- 
rect Sir  John  Lanier  to  order  some  foot  and  Berkeley's  regiment  to  join 
him  from  Forfar,  and  with  these  and  three  battalions  of  the  Dutch  re- 
giments, which  had  not  been  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  then  at 
Ferth,  to  execute  that  piece  of  service.  Upon  receiving  Mackay's  an- 
swer, the  council  ordered  the  earl  of  Angus's  regiment,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Caineronian  regiment — a  band  of  religious  enthusiasts 


from  the  west — to  adTance  to  Dunkeld,  with  the  view,  it  is  mippofled^  of 
supporting  Lanier.  Macliay  was  quite  averse  to  the  employment  of 
these  men,  and  he  dtsapproTed  of  the  plan  of  posting  them  so  near  the 
Highlands,  the  effect  of  which,  he  observed,  would  be**  that  they  would 
be  instantly  attacked,  *'  because  the  enemy  harl  not  such  prejudice  at 
any  of  the  forces  as  at  this  regiment,  whom  they  called  the  Cameron- 
ian  regiment,  whose  oppression  against  all  such  as  were  not  of  their 
own  sentiments,  made  them  generally  hated  and  feared  in  the  northern 
counties.'**  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  they  encamped  at  Dunkeld, 
than  a  design  was  formed  by  some  of  King  James's  friends  in  Athole  to 
put  them  off,  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  Cannan  to  return  south  with  that 
view,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  raised  his  camp  and  proceeded  sud- 
denly towards  the  Dee,  as  already  mentioned. 

Mackay  followed  him  in  the  direction  of  Cromar,  and  having  ascer- 
tained, on  arriving  at  the  Dee,  that  Cannan  had  crossed  the  hills  and 
entered  the  Meams  and  Angus,  he  made  a  rapid  movement  down  that 
river  towards  Aberdeen,  as  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  venture  his  caval- 
ry, which  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men,  among  the  mountains.  On 
arriving  at  Aberdeen,  he  sent  an  express  to  Sir  John  Lanier  announcing 
the  advance  of  Cannan,  and  to  prevent  the  Highlanders  from  making 
any  inroads,  he  sent  out  small  parties  of  his  men  to  scour  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  When  Lanier  was  informed  of  Cannan*s  approach, 
he  left  Forfar,  where  he  was  posted  with  his  own  and  Berkeley's  regi- 
ment, for  Brechin,  near  which  town  the  enemy  had  edvanced.  Some 
skirmishing  took  place  between  the  advanced  posts,  with  loss  on  both 
sides.  The  Highlanders,  thereupon,  retired  to  the  hills,  and  Lanier,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  Cannan's  march,  returned  to  Forfac 
Here  he  received  orders  from  the  privy  council  to  march  to  the  castles 
of  Blair  and  Finlarig,  in  consequence  of  which  he  proceeded  to  Cupar- 
Angus  the  following  day,  where  intelligence  was  brought  him  from  Co- 
lonel Ramsay,  that  the  Highlanders  were  marching  upon  Dunkeld,  and 
he  was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  the  Cameronian  regiment,  which 
was  disadvantageously  posted,  would  assuredly  be  defeated,  if  not  imme- 
diately supported.  Instead  of  sending  any  instructions  to  Ramsay,  who 
required  his  advice,  Lanier  delayed  forwarding  any  answer  till  he  should 
arrive  at  Perth  the  following  day,  '*  in  which  interim  (says  Mackay),  if 
the  providence  of  God  had  not  blinded  Cannan,  and  disheartened  his 
Highlanders  from  continuing  their  attack,  the  regiment  had  certainly 
been  lost,  for  they  had  two  full  days'  time  to  carry  them^  and  all  their 
defence  was  but  low  gardens,  in  most  places  not  above  four  feet  high^Tf 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  Cameronians,  in 
expectation  of  an  attack,  began  to  entrench  themselves  within  some  in- 
closures  about  the  marquis  of  Athole's  house  at  Dunkeld.  The  country 
people,  in  parties  of  ten  and  <twenty,  appeared  during  the  morning  on 
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(he  neighbouring  hills,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  a  body  of  about 
three  hundred  men  drew  up  on  a  hill  to  tlie  north  of  Dunkeld,  whence 
they  despatched  a  messenger,  who  carried  a  halbert  surmounted  by  a 
white  doth  as  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  letter  without  any  subscription, 
addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cleland,  the  commanding' officer,  of 
the  following  tenor : — *'  We  the  gentlemen  assembled  being  informed 
tliat  ye  intend  to  burn  the  town,  desire  to  know  whether  ye  come  for 
peace  or  war,  and  do  certify  you,  that  if  ye  bum  any  one  house,  we 
will  destroy  you."  To  which  communication  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cle* 
land  replied  as  follows : — **  We  are  faithful  subjects  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  enemies  to  their  enemies  ;  and  if  you,  who  send 
these  threats,  shall  make  any  hostile  appearance,  we  will  burn  all  that 
belongs  to  you,  and  otherwise  chastise  you  as  you  deserve." 

On  the  first  alarm  of  the  Highlanders'  approach  to  Dunkeld,  Colonel 
Ramsay  sent  up  some  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  under  Lord  Car- 
dross  to  assist  the  Cameronians  in  case  of  attack.  Thb  party  arrived 
at  Dunkeld  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  the  Highlanders  not  being  yet 
sufficiently  numerous,  showed  no  disposition  to  attack  the  Cameronians 
that  day.  At  night,  Cleland  received  intelligence  that  the  fiery  cross 
had  been  sent  round,  and  that  a  considerable  gathering  had  taken  place, 
and  next  morning  the  Highlanders  began  to  appear  in  latge  parties 
among  the  hills,  between  whom  and  some  detached  parties  of  horse  and 
foot  which  Cleland  sent  out  to  scour  the  country,  some  brisk  skir- 
mishing took  place  during  the  day.  The  Highlanders  having  retired, 
Cleland's  forces  returned  to  Dunkeld  in  the  evening,  where  Lord  Car- 
dross  received  an  order  from  Colonel  Ramsay  to  return  instantly  to 
Perth,  from  an  absurd  apprehension  that  the  cavalry  could  be  of  little 
use  in  defending  the  position  occupied  by  the  Cameronian  regiment 
When  Cleland,  who»  according  to  Mackay,  was  **  a  sensible  resolute 
man,  though  not  much  of  a  soldier,'*  was  informed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary mandate,  he  remonstrated  with  Cardross  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner against  complying  with  it,  as  the  safety  of  his  regiment  might  be 
involved  in  the  result ;  but  his  lordship  pleaded  his  instructions,  which 
gave  him  no  discretionary  power,  and  he  departed  for  Perth  the  same 
evening.  Cleland's  obvious  course  was  to  have  followed  the  cavalry, 
but  though  the  danger  was  imminent,  he  disdained  to  abandon  the  post 
which  had  been  assigned  him,  and  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  remain 
and  meet  the  enemy  at  all  hazards. 

The  parties  which  had  appeared  during  the  day  consisted  entirely  of 
Athole-men,  whose  numbers  did  not  probably  exceed  five  or  six  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  the  evening  they  were  joined  by  the  whole  of  Cannan's 
force,  amounting  to  nearly  four  thousand.  To  the  great  surprise 
and  dismay  of  the  Cameronians,  thb  formidable  body  appeared  at  six 
o'clock  next  mornmg,  being  Wednesday  the  twenty-first  of  August, 
on  the  hills  about  Dunkeld  formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  situation  of 
the  Cameronians  was  now  critical  in  t^ie  extreme.     They  had  no  alter- 
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Dative  but  to  fight  or  nurrender,  for  retreat  was  not  in  their  power.  A 
caqtitulation  would  have  been  the  obvious  eourse*  but  the  great  abhor« 
rence  in  which  the  Cameronians  were  held  by  the  Highlanders,  gave 
fiunt  hopes  of  obtaining  tlie  usual  terms  of  civilized  warfiune  from  the 
inveterate  'host  which  hung  over  them  on  the  surrounding  heights. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  defending  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity,  and  they  hoped,  that  by  posting  themselves 
advantageously  behind  the  walls  and  endoeures  adjoining  the  village  and 
Dunkeld'house,  they  would  be  able  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  check 
till  some  relief  might  arrive* 

The  Cameronian  commander  acoordmgly  made  the  necessary  prepa* 
rations  lor  defence*  He  first  posted  parties  of  his  men  in  the  cathedral 
and  steeple,  and  in  Dunkeld-house*  The  remainder  of  his  men  he  dis- 
posed behind  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  gardens  and  parks,  and  along 
some  ditches  which  he  caused  to  be  thrown  up  to  extend  his  line  of 
defence*  All  these  arrangements  were  completed  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  about  which  time  the  Highlanders  appeared  moving 
down  the  hills  towards  Dnnkeld*  Desirous  to  gain  possession  of  the 
town,  to  dislodge  the  Cameronians,  or  to  draw  off  their  attention  from 
the  points  where  he  meant  to  direct  his  main  attack,  Cannan  despatch- 
ed a  small  train  of  artillery  down  a  little  hill  near  the  town,  accom- 
panied by  a  hundred  men  clad  in  armour,  who  were  followed  by  a  party 
of  Highlanders  on  foot  To  prevent  the  Cameronians  from  escaping 
by  the  ford  across  the  Tay,  he  sent  two  troops  of  horse  round  the  town, 
who  took  up  a  position  betwixt  the  ford  and  the  church,  while  two  other 
troops  were  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town*  When  the  par- 
ty arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they  were  opposed  by  a  small  body 
of  men  whom  Cleland  had  posted  behind  a  stone  wall,  but  after  some 
smart  firings  this  body  was  obliged  to  give  way  and  to  retire  to  Ounkeld- 
house*  Another  party  of  the  Cameronians,  which  had  been  posted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  was  obliged  also  to  retire*  Having  forced 
the  outposts,  the  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  rushed  furiously  into 
the  town,  which  they  entered  at  four  different  points  at  once*  The  Ca- 
meronians, however,  firmly  maintained  their  ground  within  the  enclosures, 
from  which  they  kept  up  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  upon  the  High- 
landers, who  in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge  them.  Finding  their  broad- 
swords of  little  avail  against  the  pikes  and  halberts  of  an  enemy  protect- 
ed by  stone  walls,  the  Highlanders  retired  to  the  houses  and  the  heights 
near  the  town,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  sharp  though  ineffectual  fire 
upon  the  Cameronians,  who  returned  it  with  much  better  effect*  The 
Cameronians,  however,  soon  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of 
Cleland,  their  brave  commander,  who,  in  the  act  of  exhorting  his  men 
to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  was  mortally  wounded  by  two  bullets,  one 
of  which  pierced  his  liver,  and  the  other  entered  his  head  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  within  an  hour  after  the  engagement  commenced. 
Aware  of  his  fate,  he  attempted  to  gain  Ounkeld-house,  lest  his  men. 
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teeing  him  expire,  might  become  dispiritisd ;  but  he  waji  unable  to  rt'SfCh 
the  threshold,  and  expired  in  their  presence. 

During  three  hours  an  incessant  firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sidesy 
which  might  have  continued  for  several  hours  longer  without  producing 
any  definite  result,  unless,  indeed,  the  ammunition  of  either  party  had  be- 
come exhausted.  Probably  from  the  dread  of  such  a  contingent^,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Cameronians,  Captain  Munro,  to  whom, 
on  the  death  of  Cleland,  the  command  had  fidlen,  resolved  to  attempt  to 
dblodge  the  Highlanders  firom  the  houses  by  setting  the  town  on  fire.  He 
accordingly  sent  into  the  town  several  small  parties  of  pikemen  with  burn- 
ing faggots  upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  which 
the  Highlanders  were  posted,  and  who  executed  their  orders  with  such 
promptitude,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  town  was  in  a  conflagration. 
The  scene  which  the  town  now  presented,  was  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending description.  The  din  of  war  was  indeed  no  longer  heard, 
but  a  more  terrific  sound  had  succeeded,  from  the  wild  shrieks  and  ac- 
cents of  despair  which  issued  from  the  dense  mass  of  smoke  and  flame 
which  enveloped  the  unfortunate  sufferers*  To  add  to  the  calamity,  the 
pikemen  had  locked  the  doors  of  such  of  the  houses  as  had  ke3's  stand* 
ing  in  them,  and  the  unhappy  intruders  being  thus  cut  off*  from  escape, 
perished  in  the  flames.  No  less  than  sixteen  Highlanders  were,  in  conse- 
quence burnt  to  death  in  one  house.  With  the  exception  of  three  houses, 
possessed  by  the  Cameronians,  the  whole  of  the  town  was  consumed. 

The  Highlanders  finding  their  ammunition  all  spent,*  and  seeing 
that  they  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  among  the  ruins  of  the 
town,  began  to  retire  to  the  hills  about  eleven  o'clock,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  about  tliree  hundred  men.  The  Cameronians,  whose 
loss  was  trifling,  on  seeing  the  Highlanders  depart,  set  up  a  loud  shout, 
threw  up  their  caps,  beat  their  drums,  and  waved  their  colours  in  token 
of  triumph,  demonstrations  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  galling 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Highlanders,  who  only  four  hours  before  had  as- 
sured themselves  of  an  easy  conquest.  It  is  stated  in  the  Cameronian 
account  of  the  battle,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Cannan  to  induce 
the  Highlanders  to  renew  the  attack,  but  they  declined,  for  thb  reason, 
that  alUiough  still  ready  to  fight  with  men,  they  would  not  again  en- 
counter devils.f  To  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  "  so  miraculous 
a  victory,"  the  Cameronians  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  afternoon 
in  singing  psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

The  Highlanders  were  greatly  discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  they 
sustained  at  Dunkeld,  and  they  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  incapa- 
city of  Cannan,  in  whom  they  in  consequence  lost  confidence.  Perceiving 
tliat  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  field  with  any  probability  of  success 
under  such  a  commander,  they  retired  to  Blair,  and  after  entering  into  a 
bond  of  association  to  support  the  cause  of  King  James,  and  for  mutual 

*  Bulcarnii.  f  Life  aiid  Diarjr  of  Culoiiel  Bluckuder. 


protection,  they  departed  for  their  homes,  leaving  Cannan  and 
his  Irish  troops  and  the  few  lowland  gentlemen  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Cannan  went  to  Mull  and  resided  with  the  chief  of  Mac- 
lean.* 

*  *  We.  Lord  James  Murniy,  Patrick  Stewart  of  Banechan,  Sir  John  M'Lean,  Sir 
Donald  M'Donald,  Sir  Etren  Cameron,  Olengarfe,  Benbecula,  Sir  Aleiander  Bfae- 
Lean»  Appin,  Enverayi  Keppoch,  Olanooe^  Strowan^  Calochele^  Lieut -CoL  M*Gre- 
gor.  Barm,  Large,  M'Naughten,  do  hereby  bind  and  oblige  oaraelves,  for  hto  Mi^eaty's 
eerrloe  and  oar  own  safeties,  to  meet  et  the  day 

of  September  next,  and  bring  along  witb  ni  fendble  men.     That  Is  to 

say,  Lord  James  Mnrray  and  Ballechan  Sir  Jolm  M'Lean  BOOi  Sir  Donald 

M'Donald  £00,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  200,  Olengarie  SOO,  Benbecfila  800^  Sir  Alexander 
M'Lean  100,  Appin  100,  EnToray  10^  Keppoch  100,  Lieut -CoL  M*GregorlOO,  Ca- 
lochele  80.  Strowan  00,  Bara  60,  Glencoe  AO^  M'Naughten  50^  Ijarge  60 ;  but  In  OM 
any  of  the  rebels  shall  assault  or  attack  any  of  the  above-named  persons  betwixt  the  date 
hereof  and  the  saM  day  of  rendesrous,  we  do  all  solemnly  promise  to  assist  one  anotlier  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  witness  these  presents,  signed  by  us  at  the  castle  of  Blair, 
the  S4th  of  August  1089  years.--AI.  Robertson,  D.  M'Neil,  Alex.  M'Donald,  Do. 
McGregor,  Alex.  M'Donell,  D.  M'DomUd,  D.  M'D.  of  Benbecula,  At  Bl'DonahS, 
Tbo.  Farqrson,  Jo.  M^Leanc^  E.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  AL  Stuart*'— iZeeorrfv  of  Far^ 

Seven  days  before  the  date  of  this  bond,  these  assodales,  and  other  friends,  sent  the 
following  eharaeteristie  letter  to  Mackay,  bi  answer  to  a  friendly  invitation  from  him 
to  lay  down  their  arms :  — 

"  Birse,  17Ui  August,  1660. 
••  Sir, 

"  We  received  your  letter  from  Strathbogy,  and  we  saw  (hat  you  wrote  to 
Brigadier  Cannan  from  St  Johnstoun,  to  which  we  gave  a  dvil  return,  for  by  telling 
that  you  support  yourselves  by  Actions  and  sioric8^(a  thing  known  all  the  worid  over),  is 
no  railing.  The  Christian  means  (as  you  say  in  your  Inst)  you  make  use  of  to  advance 
the  geod  cause  by,  is  evident  to  all  the  world,  and  the  argument  you  use  to  move  us  to 
address  your  government  is  oonsequential  to  the  whole ;  for  Instsad  of  telling  us  what 
good  Christians^  men  of  honour,  good  subjects^  and  good  neighbours^  ought  to  do,  you 
tell  us  in  both  your  letten^  that  his  Mt^imiy  has  hot  wars  In  Ireland,  and  cannot  in 
hasts  oome.to  us,  which,  though  It  were  as  (rue  as  we  know  It  Is  not,  Is  only  an  argu- 
ment flrom  safety  and  Interssl.  And  that  }'ou  may  know  the  sentiments  of  men  of 
honour,  we  declare  to  you  and  all  (he  world,  we  soom  your  usurper,  and  the  indemni« 
ties  of  his  government ;  and  to  save  you  farther  trouble  by  your  frequent  Invitations, 
i%e  assure  you  that  we  are  satisfied  our  king  will  take  his  own  time  and  way  to  manage 
his  dominions  and  punish  his  rebels ;  and  although  he  should  send  no  assistanoe  to 
IIS  at  all,  we  will  die  with  our  swords  in  our  hands  before  we  fall  In  our  loyalty  and 
sworn  allegiance  to  our  sovereign.  Judge,  then,  what  effect  Duke  Hamilton's  letter  has 
upon  us;  but  you  have  got  an  honourable  father  for  this  story  from  Ireland,  and  al- 
though we  can  better  tell  you  how  matters  go  In  Ireland,  and  that  we  pity  thoee  on 
whom  such  storiee  have  influence,  yet  we  have  no  orders  to  olbr  conditions  to  any 
rebels ;  we  allow  them  and  his  grace  to  believe  on  and  take  your  measures  by  your 
success,  till  his  Mi^esty's  farther  orders.  Sir,  We  thank  you  for  the  good  meaning  of 
your  invitation,  (though  we  are  confident  you  had  no  hope  of  success. )  And  we  will 
shortly  endeavour  to  give  you  a  requital— and  those  of  us  who  live  In  Islands  have  al* 
ready  ssen  and  defied  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  frigates.  We  are.  Sir,  your  aflec« 
tionate  and  humble  servants.  Jo.  MacLeane,  E.  Cameron  of  Lochie],  C.  M*KensIc, 
D,  Mackdonald,  John  Grant  of  Balnadaloch,  Pa.  Sceuart,  J.  M'Nachtane,  Alezr. 
M*Dunald,  A.  M'Nachtan,  Jo.  Cameron.  Tho.  Farqrson,  H.  M*Lean  of  Lochbuye, 
Alexr.  M<Donell,  D.  M'D.  of  Benbecula,  R.  MacNeill  of  Bara,  D.  M'NelJl,  lla. 
M'Donald,  J.  M'Donald,  Alexr.  Madaine.  We  have  returned  your  letter  fh>m  Duke 
Hamilton,  because  you  have  more  use  for  it  than  we.'**FBrliiam<iiter|r  RicanU* 
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In  the  meaDtime  Mackay  left  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Lanier,  leaving  behind  him  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  with  his  regiment 
and  nine  troops  of  cavalry,  to  I^eep  the  adjoining  northern  counties  in 
awe.  At  Brechin  he  learnt  that  Lanier  had  received  an  order  from  the 
privy  council  to  march  into  Athole,  in  consequence  of  which  infor- 
mation he  sent  an  express  to  him  to  delay  his  march  till  he  should 
join  him,  a  junction  which  he  effected  at  Perth  on  tlie  twenty-sixth  of 
August  He  thereafter  left  Perth,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  forces 
which  he  found  there  assembled,  and  took  the  route  to  Blair.  It  was 
clearly  the  interest  of  James's  party  to  have  burned  the  castle  of  BUir, 
so  as  to  prevent  Mackay  from  placing  a  garrison  in  it  to  overawe  tlie 
neighbouring  country ;  but  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Highlanders, 
they  were  deterred  from  putting  it  in  execution  by  a  message  from 
Mackay,  who  threatened,  in  the  event  of  the  castle  being  burnt,  to 
raze  every  house  in  Athole  to  the  ground,  and  to  bum  and  destroy  all 
the  com  in  that  country.  Mackay  remained  ten  days  at  the  castle  of 
Blair,  during  which  time  many  of  the  Athole  people  took  advantage  of 
an  indemnity  which  he  offered  them,  and  delivered  up  their  f^ms.  Hav- 
ing phused  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  in  the  castle,  and  given  orders 
to  raise  a  pallisade  and  breast-work  round  it,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  Perth  in  consequence  of  continual  rains,  which  made  him  also  forego 
a  resolution  he  had  entertained  of  marching  to  the  head  of  Loch  Tay, 
and,  placing  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Finlarig,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  who,  according  to  him,  was  "  one  of  the  chiefest  and 
cunningest  fbmenters  of  the  trouble  of  that  kingdom  (Scotland),  not  for 
love  of  King  James,  but  to  make  himself  necessary  to  the  government''* 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  nobleman  fully  corroborated  this  opi- 
nion. After  the  rains  had  subsided,  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men 
under  Lord  Cardross,  took  possession  of  Finlarig  castle,  notwithstanding 
the  proprietor  had,  shortly  before,  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government, 
and  found  bail  for  his  allegiance. 

While  the  death  of  Dundee  seemed  to  give  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,  its  safety  appeared  to  be  endangered 
on  the  other,  by  the  jealousies  and  dissensions  which  agitated  the  par- 
liament Among  the  persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  there  were  some  who,  altliough  they  pretended  a 
great  zeal  for  religion,  were  impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  personal 
interest,  and  who,  seeing  that  their  expectations  were  not  to  be  realized 
and  that  all  the  offices  of  trust  were  monopolized  by  a  few  fitvourites 
about  court,  became  &ctious  and  impatient,  and  were  ready  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  overturning  the  government  Sir 
James  Montgomery  was  at  the  head  of  this  disaffected  party,  which,  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  held  several  private  meetings.  The  result  was,  that 
a  most  extraordinary  and  unnatural  coalition  took  place  between  the  Ja- 
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cobites  and  the  discontented  PreflbyterianB  for  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  By  nniting  their  votes  in  parliament  they  expected  to  embar* 
rasa  the  govemmenty  and  make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  ibr  the  return  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  but  their  designs  were 
disconoerted  by  a  discovery  of  the  plot 

Maekay  had  now  grown  heartily  tired  of  the  senrice,  and  as  his  plans 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands  had  been  treated  with  indifference 
or  neglect  by  the  goyemment)  he  became  desirous  to  resign  his  oommis- 
sioUf  and  retire  to  HoUandi  his  adopted  country^  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  hb  days  in  peace*  There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  si- 
tuation of  his  native  country  at  the  period  in  question  to  induce  him  to 
remain*  An  unpaid,  disorderly,  and  mutinous  army;  an  oppressed 
people,  a  discontented  nobility,  a  divided  parliament  and  council ; 
**  church  divided  into  two  more  irreooncileable  Actions,  though  both 
calling  themselves  Protestants,  than  Rome  and  Geneva,"  matters 
deemed  of  so  little  importance  by  the  first  reformers  as  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned  in  their  writings,  preferred  by  the  **  religious  sealots*'  of  those 
days  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Protestant  church,  the  Episcopal 
minisfera  who  had  been  ^ected  preaching  ^*  King  James  more  than 
Christy  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  take  passive  obedience  more 
than  the  gospel  for  their  text  :'* — ^these  considerations  all  tended  to  dis- 
gust a  man  of  a  moderate  and  conciliating  disposition  like  Maekay,  and 
made  him  **  look  upon  Scotsmen  of  those  times  in  general,  as  void  of 
seal  for  their  religion  and  natural  affection,  seeing  all  men  hunt  after 
their  particular  advantages,  and  none  minding  sincerely  and  self-deni- 
edly  the  common  good,  which  gave  him  a  real  distaste  of  the  country 
and  service;  resolving  from  that  time  forward  to  disengage  himself  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible  he  could  get  it  done,  and  that  the  service  could 
allow  of."  *  Maekay,  however,  failed  in  obtaining  even  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence  during  the  winter  by  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Melrille 
and  Viscount  Tarbet,  who,  as  he  says,  suspecting  an  interview  with 
William,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  to  be  tiie  object  of  his  proposed 
visit  thither,  were  afraid  that  he  would  induce  William  to  adopt  a  sjrs- 
tem  different  from  that  hitherto  followed  in  the  management  of  Scottish 
affairs. 

Maekay  finding  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  his  application  for  leave 
of  absence,  b^;an  to  apply  himself  with  great  perseveianco  to  accom- 
plish his  long-desired  project  of  erecting  a  fort  at  Inverlochy,  capable 
of  contuning  ten  or  twelve  hundred  men,  to  keep  the  western  High- 
landers in  check.  In  a  communication  which  he  made  to  King  William 
on  the  subject,  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  three  frigates  of  about 
thirty  guns  each,  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  burden,  and  three  or  four 
dozen  of  large  boats,  three  thousand  muskets,  four  hundred  ekevaux  dt 
fiite^  and  two  thousand  spades,  shovels,  and  pickaxes,  with  money  suf- 
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ficient  to  purchase  two  months'  proybions  for  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  On  receiving  these  suppliesy  he  proposed  to  march  with  this 
force  through  Argyle  about  the  end  of  March,  as  far  as  Dunstaffnage, 
where  he  meant  to  embark  his  men  in  the  ships,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Inverlochy,  and  hind  them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships  of  war.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken  of  this  proposal  either 
by  William  or  his  ministers,  notwithstanding  its  importance  was  uiged 
in  repeated  letters  from  Mackay,  who,  in  consequenocy  grew  quite  im- 
patient, and  threatened  to  throw  up  his  commission.  At  length  the 
privy  council  having,  at  his  request,  written  a  letter  to  the  king  on 
the  subject,  he  ordered  the  frigates  to  be  sent  down,  with  some  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  implements  for  commencing  the  work ;  but  the 
required  supply  of  money  was  not  forthcoming,  without  which  the 
expedition  could  not  be  undertaken.  Anxious,  however,  to  get  the  fort 
erected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  Mackay  offered  to  the  privy 
council  to  proceed  to  Inverlochy  with  a  select  detachment  of  six  hun* 
dred  men,  provided  they  would  give  him  provisions  for  three  months ; 
but  although  a  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  would  have  almost 
sufficed  for  thb  purpose,  the  council  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  raising 
the  money.^  In  this  emeigency  he  applied  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the 
magbtrates  of  which  undertook  to  hire  vesseb  for  transporting  the  de- 
tachment, and  to  furnbh  him  with  the  necessary  provbions,  and  such 
articles  as  he  might  require  for  completing  the  fort,  in  addition  to  those 
sent  down  fix>m  £ngland.t  Major  Ferguson,  who  was  appointed  to 
command  this  expedition,  repaired  to  Glasgow ;  but  he  was  detained 
there  about  five  weeks  waiting  for  the  provbions.  The  news,  however^ 
of  such  an  armament  being  in  preparation,  and  a  report  purposely  cir- 
culated by  Mackay,  that  it  was  much  lai^er  than  it  actually  was,  having 
reached  the  Highlands,  had  the  effectof  preventing  many  of  the  blandera 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  mainland  from  joining  Major-Ge« 
neral  Buchan,  who  took  the  field  in  April  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Before  the  arrival  of  thb  officer,  the  Hlghkinders  had  resolved  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  having 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat  at  Dunkeld,  lost  confidence  in  Cannan,  as 
a  commander.  After  that  disaster,  Lochiel  and  the  other  Jacobite  chie& 
had  represented  to  James  the  precarious  state  of  his  afiiun  in  Scotland, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  for  sending  them  aid ;  but  James  was  too  much 
occupied  with  preparations  for  resisting  a  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland^ 
by  hb  son«in-law,  to  attend  much  to  bis  Scottish  concerns.  He,  how- 
ever, sent  over  a  vessel  with  some  clothes,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vbions, and  a  few  Irish  officers,  among  whom  was  Major-General 
Buchan,  with  a  commission,  as  commander-in-chief,  of  all  the  Jacobite 
forces  in  Scotland. 

On  Buchan's  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  chiefi,  and  principal  officers. 
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wtm  Iield  at  Keppoch,  to  deliberate  upon  the  oourae  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue. As  no  reinforcement  had  arriTed  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  plot 
between  the  Jacobites,  and  the  disappointed  chiefe  of  the  IVesbyteriaos, 
which  had  raised  the  expectations  of  King  James's  partisans,  had  been 
discovered,  the  meeting  was  divided  in  opinion,  upon  the  expediency 
of  renewing  hostilities.  Some,  thinliing  the  cause  quite  desperate,  pro* 
posed  to  submit  to  the  government,  which  they  knew  was  quite  disposed 
to  grant  them  the  most  fiivourable  terms;  but  this  proposition  was 
warmly  resisted  by  Lochiel,  who  had  great  influence  with  his  fellow 
chiefs.  He  stated  that  he  had.  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  more  desperate  than  that  of  his  royal  brother  now 
was,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had 
many  friends  in  Britain,  ready  to  declare  themselves,  when  a  fit  op- 
portunity offered  ;  that  under  these  circumstances,  he  considered  they 
would  disgrace  tliemselves,  if  they  abandoned  the  cause  they  had  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  defend,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  neither  listen 
to  ternu  from  the  government,  nor  lay  down  his  arms,  without  an 
express  order  from  King  James  himself.  In  consequence  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  the  war ;  but  as  the 
labours  of  the  spring  season  were  not  over,  they  postponed  the  muster 
of  the  clans,  till  those  should  be  completed ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
directed  Miyor  General  Buchan,  to  employ  the  interval  in  beating  up 
the  enemy's  quarters,  along  the  borders  of  the  lowlands,  for  which  purpose, 
a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  foot  was  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.* 
When  Mackay  heard  that  Buchan  had  taken  the  field,  he  sent  an 
express  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston, — ^whom  he  had  despatdied  north 
rrom  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  month  of  January, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Highbinders, — to  keep  a  sharp  outlook  af^er 
Buchan,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  probably  make  a  descent  upon  the 
lowlands  of  Moray  or  Banff.  Sir  Thomas  had  at  tliis  time,  besides  his 
own  regiment  of  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  some  troops  of 
horse,  under  his  command,  posted  in  and  about  the  town  of  Inverness. 
Hearing  that  Buchan  was  marching  through  Lochaber  and  Badenoch, 
Livingston  made  two  successive  marches  up  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion Buchan  was  said  to  be  advancing,  but  on  both  occasions,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Inverness,  from  the  great  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  obtaining  provender  for  his  horses,  and  provisions  for  his  troops, 
without  seeing  Buchan,  or  hearing  any  thing  concerning  him.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  government,  was 
rapidly  extending,  and  that  it  had  even  reached  the  clans,  who  had 
hitherto,  in  appearance  at  least,  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
to  the  revolution,  Livingston,  thereupon,  despatched  a  letter  to  Mac- 
kay, acquainting  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  stating  that  if  Buchan  was 
not  speedily  opposed,  he  was  afraid  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
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northern  counties  would  join  him.  lliat  he  might  obtain  early  intelli- 
gence of  Buchan's  motionSy  and  avoid  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced 
in  his  former  marchesy  for  want  of  provisions,  Livingston  took  up  a 
position  eight  mUes  from  Inverness,  with  a  select  body  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  consisting  of  his  own  regiment,  which  amounted  to  three 
hundred  men,  four  hundred  of  Lesley's  regiment,  a  company  of  one 
hundred  of  Lord  Reay's  Highlanders,  three  hundred  of  Grant's  High- 
landers, and  two  troops  of  horse.* 

On  receiving  Livingston's  despatch,  Maclcay  sent  orders  to  the  dif> 
ferent  detachments  which  lay  at  Stirling,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  other 
places,  amounting  together  to  thre^  thousand  men,  to  assemble  without 
delay  at  Perth,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness,  should  a  general  rismg 
in  favour  of  King  James  take  place  b  the  north,  to  support  Livingston 
and  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  southern  Highlands.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  directed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchan,  brother  of  King  James's 
general,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  the  city  and  countjr  of  Aberdeen, 
consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Ramsay's  regiment,  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment, and  five  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  march  upon  any  point 
Livingston  should  directf 

In  the  mean  time  Major-General  Buchan  was  advancing  through 
Badenoch  with  the  design  of  marching  down  Speyside  into  the  duke  of 
Gordon's  country,  where  lie  expected  to  be  joined  by  some  of  the 
vassals  of  that  nobleman.  At  Culnakili  he  held  a  council  of  war  to  de- 
termine whether  to  take  up  a  position  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  they 
would  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Livingston's  cavalry,  or  proceed 
farther  down  the  Spey.  As  Buchan's  force  did  not  exceed  eight  hun- 
dred men,  and  as  they  were  aware  that  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot 
lay  at  Inverness,  the  Highland  officers  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  advance  beyond  Culnakili,  but  should  march  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  Glenlochy,  and  encamp  among  the  adjoining  woods. 
Buchan,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  incapafaJe  of  conduct- 
ing a  Highland  force,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfiire  pursued 
by  the  Highlanders  as  Cannan,  his  predecessor,  now  second  in  com- 
mand, rejected  this  advice,  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  marched 
down  the  Spey  as  far  as  Cromdale,  where  he  encamped  on  the  last  day 
of  AprlLf 

Livingston  was,  at  this  time,  lying  within  eight  miles  of  Strathspey, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  laird  of  Grant,  where  he  received  notice  the  same 
day  from  a  captain  in  Grant's  regunent,  who,  with  a  company  of  men, 
held  possession  for  the  government  of  Balloch,  now  Grant  castle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cromdale,  that  Buchan  was  marching  down  Strathspey. 
Desirous  of  attacking  him  before  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 


«  Mackay*!  Memoirs,  p.  OS.    Mackay's  account  nys,  *'  all  companies  of  Grant's  regl- 
int-iit,  making  about  800  men/' — an  erldent  error. 
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ing  joined  by  the  ooantry  people*  LivingBlon  marched  off  towards  the 
Spey,  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  hia  march  till  he  arriyed  within 
two  miles  of  Balloch  castle.  As  it  was  already  dark,  and  the  night  far 
advanced*  and  as  a  difficult  pass  lay  between  him  and  the  castle*  Liv- 
ingston proposed  to  encamp  during  the  night ;  but  not  finding  a  con- 
venient place*  he*  by  the  persuasion  of  one  of  his  officers  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  pass*  and  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  safely 
through  it*  renewed  his  march*  and  arrived  at  the  Dairirade  or  top  of  the 
hill  above  the  castle  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Buchan's  men  were 
then  reposing  in  fencied  security  near  Ijethindie*  on  the  adjohiing  plain 
of  Cromdale*  and  the  fires  of  their  camp*  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
captain  of  the  castle  to  Livingston*  showed  him  that  he  was  much  nearer 
the  enemy  than  he  had  any  idea  of.  Mackay  says*  that  had  Livingston 
been  aware  that  the  Highlanders  were  encamped  so  near  the  pass*  that 
he  would  not  have  ventured  through  it  during  the  night*  having  little 
confidence  in  the  country  people ;  nor  would  the  enemy*  had  they  sus- 
pected Livingston's  march*  left  their  former  station  and  encamped  upon 
an  open  plain*  a  considerable  distance  from  any  secure  position,  **  just 
as  if  tliey  had  been  led  thither  by  the  hand  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter."* 
As  several  gentlemen  of  the  ai^oining  country  had  sought  an  asylum 
m  the  castle  on  hearing  of  Buchan's  advance*  the  commander*  in  order 
to  prevent  any  knowledge  of  Livingston's  approach  being  communicated 
to  the  Highlanden*  had  taken  the  precaution  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
castle*  and  to  prohibit  all  egress ;  so  that  the  Highlanders  were  as  ig- 
norant of  Livingston's  arrival  as  he  had  previously  been  of  their  en- 
campment at  Cromdale.  Such  being  the  case*  the  commander  of  the 
castle  advised  him  to  attack  the  Highlanders  without  delay*  and  he  him- 
self offered  to  conduct  the  troops  into  the  plain.  Livingston's  men  were 
greatly  fiitigued  with  their  march ;  but*  as  the  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  enemy  should  not*  he  thought*  be  slighted*  he  caUed  his  officers 
together*  and*  after  stating  his  opinion*  requested  each  of  them  to  visit 
their  detachments  and  propose  an  attack  to  them.  The  proposition  hav- 
ing been  acceded  to*  the  troops  were  allowed  half  an  hour  to  refiresh 
themselves*  after  which  they  marched  down  through  the  valley  of 
Auchinarrow*  to  the  river.  Finding  a  ford  below  Dellachaple*  which  he 
approached  guarded  by  a  hundred  Highlanders*  Livingston  left  a  detach- 
ment of  foot  and  a  few  dragoons  to  amuse  them*  while*  with  his  main  body* 
led  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Grant  on  horseback*  he  marched 
to  another  ford  through  a  covered  way*  a  mile  farther  down  the  river* 
which  he  crossed  at  the  head  of  three  troops  of  dragoons*  and  a  troop  of 
horse*  a  company  of  his  Highlanders  forming  the  advanced  guard. 
After  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey,  he  perceived  the 
Highlanders*  who  had  received  notice  of  his  approach  from  their  ad- 
vanced guards  at  the  upper  ford*  in  great  confusion*  and  in  motion 
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towards  the  hiib.  He  thereupon  sent  orders  to  a  part  of  his  raiment, 
and  another  troop  of  horse  to  cross  the  river  and  join  him  ;  but ,  without 
waiting  for  them,  he  galloped  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  hills,  so  as 
to  get  between  the  fugitives — the  greater  part  of  whom  were  almost 
naked — and  the  hills,  and  intercept  them  in  their  retreat  The 
cavalry  were  accompanied  by  the  company  of  Highlanders  which 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  who  are  said  to  have  outrun  their  mount- 
ed companions,  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  flying  Highlanders, 
on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cromdale,  to  malce  a  stand ; 
but,  on  the  approach  of  Livingston  and  the  remainder  of  his  dra- 
goons and  horse,  they  again  tooli  to  their  heels.  They  turned,  how 
ever,  frequently  round  upon  their  pursuers,  and  defended  themselves 
with  their  swords  and  targets  with  great  bravery.  A  thick  f<^, 
which,  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  enveloped  the  fugitives, 
compelled  Livingston  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  even  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. According  to  Mackay,  the  Highlanders  had  four  hundred  men 
killed  and  taken  prisoners,  while  Livingston  did  not  lose  a  single  man, 
and  only  seven  or  eight  horses ;  but  Balcarras  states  his  loss  at  about 
one  hundred  killed,  and  several  prisoners  ;  and  the  author  of  the  *  Me- 
moirs of  Dundee '  says,  that  many  of  Livingston's  dragoons  fell.*  A 
party  of  the  Camerons  and  Macleans,  who  had  in  tlie  flight,  separated 
from  their  companions  in  arms,  crossed  the  Spey  the  following  day 
but,  being  pursued  by  some  of  Livingston's  men,  were  overtaken  and 
dispersed  on  the  moor  of  Granish  near  Aviemore,  where  some  of  them 
were  killed.  The  rest  took  shelter  in  Craigelachie,  and,  being  joined 
by  Keppoch  and  hb  Highlanders,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  castle 
of  Lochinclan  in  Rothiemurcus,  but  were  repubed  with  loss  by  the 
proprietor  and  hb  tenants-f 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Cromdale  was  received  with  feelings  of 
dbmay  by  the  partisans  of  King  James  at  Edinburgh,  who  began  to 
regret  that  they  had  not  embraced  an  offer  which  hod  been  made  by 
King  William  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  the  government  were  elated  with  Livingston's  success,  and  hastened 
the  long  delayed  expedition  to  Inverlochy,  under  Major  Ferguson,  which 
accordingly  set  sail  from  Greenock  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  King  William  to  march  into  Lochaber,  Mackay 
made  preparations  for  the  expedition ;  and,  although  tlie  earl  of  Melville, 
the  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  gave  him  notice  of  some  dan- 
gerous plots  against  the  government  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
might  require  the  presence  of  a  large  force  in  the  lowlands  to  check, 

•  Shaw  (History  of  Moray)  says  that  above  a  hundred  of  Duchan*s  men  were  killed, 
and  about  dity  made  piisonen,  who  were  found  in  the  caiUe  of  LothhuHo  and  tho  mill, 
and  he  adds,  as  a  thing  deaer? ing  of  remark,  tliat  '<  Colonel  M acdonold  of  Keppoch,  who 
was  ever  keen  for  plunder,  hadnerer  onoo  fought  for  his  king,  would  not  enciunp  wllh 
the  other  rebels,  but  with  his  men  quartered  at  Gnrvlin,  Imlf-n-milc  dislnnl,  mid  ilivrchy 
csrnped  without  loss.*' 
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yet,  88  he  eoDBidcrcd  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands  of  primary  im- 
portance, he  resolved  to  proceed  on  his  expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  marched  from  Perth  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  As  his  route  to  luTerlochy  would  bring  him 
within  a  short  day's  march  of  the  enemy,  and  8S  he  was  desirous— agree- 
ably, as  he  says,  to  a  military  maxim,  '^  without  necessity,  to  put  nothing 
to  an  qiparent  hazard  when  the  success  is  of  great  importance,** — ^to 
avoid  an  engagement  in  a  country  lull  of  defiles  and  difficult  passes  till 
he  should  join  the  forces  in  the  north  under  Sir  Thomas  Livingston, 
he  resolved  to  march  towards  Strathspey,  and  thence  through  Bade- 
noch  into  Lochaber.  To  conceal  his  design  of  marching  north  fit>m  the 
enemy,  after  entering  Athole,  he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  intended  to 
enter  Badenoch  by  the  nearest  route,  and  then  turning  suddenly  to  the 
right,  took  the  road  to  Strathspey.  Having  joined  Livingston  in  Strath- 
spey on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June»  the  united  forces,  after  a  day*s  rest, 
marched  towards  Badenoch. 

The  Highlanders  who,  after  their  dispersion  at  Cromdale,  had  re« 
turned  to  their  homes,  had  re-assembled  on  hearing  of  Mackay  s  ap- 
proach ;  but,  from  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  obstruct  his  passage  through  Badenoch.  Being  informed  that  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  strait  and  difficult  pass  through  which  they 
expected  him  to  march,  he,  on  the  first  of  July, — the  very  day  on  which 
the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Bo3me  was  fought,-*made  a  feint  with  four 
troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  as  if  he  intended  to  pass  that  way,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy ;  after  which  he  suddenly  changed  his 
flUtfch  to  the  left,  having  given  orders,  previously,  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  four  troops  to  retire  and  join  his  rear  guard  after  he  should 
have  h^ted  sufficiently  long  to  give  time  to  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pass  to  send  intelligencers  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach in  that  direction  to  the  enemy.  After  traversing  mountains  and 
bogs,  he  entered  Lochaber  by  Glenspean  tlie  same  night  and  arrived  at 
Inverlochy  on  the  third  of  the  month.* 

The  site  of  the  old  fort,  which  had  been  erected  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
did  not  please  Mackay,  as  it  was  commanded  by  a  neighbouring  hill ;  but, 
as  a  more  eligible  one  could  not  be  found,  he  commenced  the  work  on 
the  fifth  of  the  month,  and,  in  eleven  days  the  wall  was  raised  to 
its  full  intended  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fb8se,  and 
pallisaded  round  with  a  ehemin  eouveri  and  glacis.  Having  finbhed 
the  fort,  which  was  named  Fort-William,  in  honour  of  the  king,  he 
was  about  proceeding  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  isle  of  Mull  to  re- 
duce it,  but  receiving  despatches  from  the  privy  council  announcing  the 
defeat  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  requiring  his  return  to  the 
South  as  soon  as  possible,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  as  could  be 
spared,   in  consequence   of  an   expected   invasion  from  France,   he 
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marched  from  Inveriochy  for  the  South  on  the  eighteenth,  leaving  be- 
hind him  one  thousand  men  in  garrison  in  the  new  fort  He  arrived  in 
Badenoch  on  the  twentieth  by  easy  marchesy  and  leaving  his  army  in 
camp  the  whole  of  the  twenty-first  to  rest  themselves,  he  went  with 
a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  dragoons  to  inspect  Ruth- 
ven  oastle  which  the  Jacobite  forces  had  burnt  the  preceding  year. 
Here  he  left  the  company  of  Lord  Reay's  HighUnders  with  instructions 
to  the  commander  to  raise  a  breastwork  round  an  old  square  wall,  with- 
in which  the  garrison  might  remain  secure  against  surprise  or  atUck. 
He  then  descended  into  Athole»  and  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Julyi  being  little  more  than  five  weeks  since  he  set  out  on 
his  long  projected  expedition. 

During  his  absence  Major-General  Buchan  and  Colouel  Cannan,  each 
at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  cavalier  horse,  had  been  scouring  the  low 
country.  The  latter,  in  particular,  with  two  hundred  horse,  had  attacked 
Lord  Cardross's  dragoons  who  were  stationed  in  Menteith,  and  had  pur- 
sued them  down  as  fiur  as  the  park  of  Stirling.  On  hb  arrival  at  Perth 
Mackay  was  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cannan's  party,  whence  he 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  at  Stirling  to  march  out  in  quest  of  them,  while 
he  himself,  after  receiving  a  supply  of  biscuit  fit>m  Dundee,  resolved  to 
march  from  Perth  with  a  detachment  for  the  puqpose  of  intercepting 
them ;  but  Cannan  had  passed  through  the  heights  of  Athole  towards 
Braemar  before  the  troops  at  Stirling  left  that  town.  Mackay  followed 
after  them  for  two  days  with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  but  was 
unable  to  overtake  them.  Being  unprovided  for  a  longer  march,  he  re- 
turned on  the  third  day  to  Stirling,  whence  he  despatched  three  troops 
of  Cardross's  dragoons,  and  one  of  horse,  to  support  the  master  of  For- 
bes who  was  guarding  Aberdeenshire  with  four  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons* 

Buchan  and  Cannan  having  united  their  forces,  and  being  joined  by 
Farquharson  of  Inveray,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  hundred  of  Braemar 
Highbinders,  descended  into  the  adjoining  low  parts  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Meams,  and  Banfi^,  to  unite  themselves  to  some  of  the  country  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  leaving  behind  them  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
to  block  up  Abergddie,  in  which  Mackay  still  kept  a  garrison.  They 
were  at  first  opposed  on  their  descent  into  the  low  country,  by  the 
Master  of  Forbes,  and  Colonel  Jackson,  with  eight  troops  of  cavalry, 
which  was  fully  more  than  sufiicient  to  have  repulsed  in  a  level  country^ 
any  body  the  Highlanders  could  then  bring  into  the  field ;  but  Buchan 
having  purpc)sely  magnified  the  appearance  of  his  forces,  by  ranging  his 
foot  over  b^  laige  extent  of  ground,  and  interspersing  his  baggage  and 
baggage  horses  among  them,  inspired  the  Master  of  Forbes  and  Jackson 
with  such  dread,  that  they  considered  it  prudent  to  retire  before  a  foe 
apparently  so  formidable  in  iq)pearance,  and  their  fears  increasing  after 
they  had  begun  their  retreat,  they  set  off*  towards  Aberdeen  at  full  gal- 
lop, and  never  looked  behind,  till  they  had  entered  the  town,  after  a  race 


of  upwards  of  tweoty  miles.*  Buchao,  who  had  no  immediate  design 
upon  Aberdeen,  followed  the  alarmed  cavalry,  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  retreat  upon  some  of  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
that  some  of  them  joined  Buchan  in  the  pursuit  The  inhabitants  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm  at  this  occurrence,  and  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  defence  were  adopted,  but  Buchan  made  no  attempt 
to  enter  the  town. 

When  Mackay  receired  intelligence  of  this  **  disorder,''  as  he  terms 
the  flight  of  Forbes  and  Jackson,  he  instantly  despatched  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham with  his  own  regiment,  six  companies  of  that  of  Beveridge,  and 
ten  companies  of  Kenmure's,  amounting  in  whole  to  only  three  hundred 
men,  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  to  the  north  to  join  Jackson ;  but  Cun- 
ningham was  unable  to  effect  a  junction,  as  Cannan  lay  encamped  between 
him  and  Jackson.  As  the  fears  of  a  French  invasion  had  subsided,  Mac- 
kay, on  hearing  of  Cunningham's  failure,  marched  north  himself  with 
Livingston's  dragoons,  and  fourteen  hundred  foot,  of  the  three  Dutch 
regiments,  and  in  such  haste  that  he  carried  neither  baggage  nor  pro- 
visions along  with  him ;  but  on  his  way  north,  he  learned  that  Buchan 
had  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  marching  south- 
ward. On  hearing  of  Mackay's  advance,  Buchan  drew  off  his  men 
to  the  right,  and  crossed  the  hills.  Mackay  was  obliged  to  halt  a 
few  days  for  provisions,  and  in  the  mean  time  ordered  Jackson  to 
join  him.  On  arriving  at  the  Dee,  he  left  Cunningham  with  a  detach- 
ment at  the  castle  of  Aboyne,  to  cover  Jackson's  march,  and  proceeded 
with  his  own  division  to  raise  the  siege  of  Abergeldie.  In  the  course 
of  this  march,  a  party  of  sixty  dragoons,  under  Migor  Mackay,  fell  in 
among  the  hills,  with  a  body  of  two  hundred  Highlanders,  under  In- 
veray,  all  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  chief 
himself  made  a  very  narrow  escape,  having  been  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  by  the  dragoons.  Mackay 
also  hud  waste  the  fertile  country  about  Abergeldie,  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  miles  round,  and  burnt  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  houses, 
by  way  of  reprisal,  for  having  blocked  up  the  garrison.f 

Having  united  all  his  forces  in  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  lay  at  Inverness,  Mackay  marched  as  far  north  as  Strathdon, 
where  he  received  information,  of  rather  a  doubtful  character,  that  the 
enemy  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  county  of  Moray,  and  were 
threatening  Elgin.  He  obtained,  however,  other  intelligence  of  a  less 
equivocal  description,  namely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  north  was  hos- 
tile to  the  government,  and  was  ready  to  rise  in  arms,  which  information 
made  him  at  once  resolve  to  proceed  north  with  all  possible  haste  with  his 
cavalry,  in  order  to  get  Buchan's  force  dispersed,  before  any  general  rb* 

•  "  Hit  maftanhip  (of  Forbet)  undentanding  th«  word  of  oommand,  whtd,  better  than 
advancB,  turoed  the  battle  into  a  race^  and  vron;  for  he  was  ftrat  at  Aberdeen,  and 
alarmed  the  town  with  a  frightful  outcry,  T/u  fneinjr,  eft«  mum^t  coming,*''^ Mtmoin  qf 
Dundee, 

f  Mackay*0  Rlomoira,  p.  101.     Appendix,  No.  12, 

•f.  2  n 
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ing  should  take  place.  Leaving  therefore  his  foot  behind,  whom  he  in- 
structed to  return  to  Aberdeen  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  should  they 
receive  no  orders  to  the  contrary  in  a  day  or  two  at  farthest,  he  pro- 
ceeded north  with  his  cavalry  in  great  haste,  and  in  the  course  of  his  march, 
was  informed  to  a  certainty,  that  Buchan  was  not  only  on  his  way 
north,  but  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  several  thousand  High- 
landers. He,  therefore,  continued  his  march  with  great  celerity,  allowing 
his  men  no  more  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  refreshing  their 
horses,  and  arrived  within  four  hours'  march  of  the  enemy,  before  they 
received  any  notice  of  his  approach.  Buchan  had  reached  Inver- 
ness, and  was  only  waiting  for  the  earl  of  Seaforth's  and  other  High- 
landers, whom  he  expected  to  join  him  to  have  attacked  the  town, 
but  on  hearing  of  Mackay's  advance,  he  crossed  the  river  Ness,  and  re- 
tired up  along  the  north  side  of  the  Loch. 

The  earl  of  Seaforth,  afraid  of  the  consequences  which  might  result 
to  him  personally,  for  the  part  he  had  acted,  sent  two  gentlemen  of  his 
dan  to  Mackay,  who  apologized  for  his  conduct,  and  stated  that  although 
in  honour  he  was  bound  to  make  appear  as  if  he  fovoured  King  James, 
yet  they  were  authorized  to  assure  Mackay,  that  he  had  never  entertain- 
ed any  design  either  to  molest  the  government,  or  to  join  Buchan ;  and 
they  offered,  on  his  part,  any  security  Mackay  might  require  for  his 
peaceable  behaviour  in  time  coming.  In  answer  to  this  communication, 
Mackay  stated  that  no  security  short  of  the  surrender  of  the  earl's  own 
person,  as  a  prisoner,  would  satisfy  him,  and  that  if  he  foiled  to  comply, 
he  might  expect  to  see  his  country  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword. 
Mackay  was,  thereafter,  waited  upon  by  the  earl's  mother,  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Seaforth,  and  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  who  brought  him  a  letter 
from  the  earl,  stating,  that  he  would  accede  to  such  conditions  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  between  them  and  Mackay.  An  agreement  was  accord* 
ingly  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  earl  should 
deliver  himself  into  Mackay's  hands,  to  be  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  In- 
verness, till  the  privy  council  should  decide  as  to  his  foture  disposal ; 
and  to  conceal  this  arrangement  from  the  Jacobite  party,  it  was  farther 
agreed  that  the  earl  should  allow  himself  to  be  seized  as  if  by  surprise, 
by  a  party  of  horse  under  Major  Mackay,  at  one  of  his  seats  during  the 
night.  The  earl,  however,  disappointed  the  party  sent  out  to  apprehend 
him,  in  excuse  for  which,  both  he  and  his  mother,  in  letters  to  Mackay, 
pleaded  the  state  of  his  health,  which  they  alleged  would  suffer  from 
imprisonment.  The  earl  cannot  certainly  be  blamed  for  having  demurred 
placing  himself  at  the  unconditional  disposal  of  such  a  body,  as  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  some  of  whom  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  him,  if  by  doing  so»  they  could  have  obtained  a  share  of  hii 
estates. 

Mackay  was  so  irritated  at  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  that  he  resolved  to  treat  the  earl's  vassals  ''with  all  the 
rigour  of  military  execution,"  pursuant  to  which  resolution,  he  sent 
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expresses  to  Sutherland,  Stratbnaver,  and  DalDsgown,  for  a  body  of 
nine  or  ten  hundred  meni  to  be  placed  along  with  two  hundred  select 
men  of  Strathnaver's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  one  Major 
Wishart,  who  linew  the  country  welL  While  this  force  was  to  enter 
such  parts  of  the  earFs  country  as  were  inaccessible  to  horse,  and  bum 
all  the  houses  of  his  yassals,  and  despoil  them  of  their  goods,  Mackay 
himself  intended  with  his  cavalry,  and  three  battalions  of  foot,  which 
be  had  ordered  from  Aberdeen,  to  lay  waste  the  lower  parts  of  the  Eiarl's 
territory.  Having,  however,  a  warm  feeling  for  the  earl's  friends,  on 
account  of  their  being  *'  all  protestants,  and  none  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,**  as  he  says,  and  being  more  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
earFs  person  than  to  niin  his  friends,  he  caused  information  of  his  inten- 
tions upon  the  earl's  lands,  to  be  sent  to  Seaforth's  camp,  by  some  of  his 
own  party,  as  if  from  a  feeling  of  friendship  to  him.  Contrary  to 
Mackay *s  anticipation,  Seaforth  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Inyemess**  About  this  time,  the  earl  of  Argyle 
with  a  force  of  nineteen  hundred  foot,  and  sixty  dragoons,  invaded  Mull, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  delivered  op  their  arins.  He  was,  however,  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  obliged  to  leave  the  island,  before  effecting  the  reduction  of 
Dowart  castle,  and  lell  three  hundred  men  behind  him  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Maclean  himself,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  took  refuge  on 
Camburrow,  an  inaccessible  rock  near  Mull. 

King  James's  affairs  had  now  become  utterly  desperate  in  Scotland, 
and  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  the  first  of  July,  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  almost  annihilated  his  hopes  in  Ireland*  Unable  to 
collect  any  considerable  body  of  men  together,  Buchan,  after  wandering 
through  Lochaber,  dismissed  the  few  that  still  remained  with  him,  and 
along  with  Sir  George  Barclay,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham,  and  other 
officers,  took  up  his  abode  with  Macdonell  of  Glengary,  and  Cannan, 
and  his  officers  retired  to  the  isles,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Donald 
Macdonald.  In  their  retreats,  these  officers  who  had  displayed  the 
most  heroic  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  King,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  still  continued  to  cherbh  some  distant  hopes 
of  hu  restoration,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  any  service,  however 
hazardous,  which  might,  by  possibility,  lead  to  such  a  consununation. 

•  «  I  MieTe  It  shall  fiire  lo  with  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  that  li,  thai  he  ahall  haply,  (per- 
hape)  tttbmlt,  when  hfs  oountrey  la  niliiod,  and  apoyled,  which  Is  the  character  of  a  tme 
Soolsman,  w^m  hekindt  the  band  I'*— i^cMer  10  <A«  Privg  QmneU,  Iti  Sept,  1090.  4p* 
petuHx  to  Mmitoir$f  No.  7&  Mackay  was  directed  by  the  privy  council,  by  warrant, 
dated  7th  Oct  1000,  *<to  transport  the  perMn  of  Cdlii,  earl  of  Seaforth,  with  safety  from 
InTcmess  to  Edinburgh,  in  such  way  and  Dumner,  as  lie  should  think  ftt."  In  ounae- 
quence  of  this  remoral^  he  was  entered  a  prisoner  within  the  castle  of  Edlnbnrf  h^  on  Olh 
Nov.  following,  whence  he  was  liberated  on  7th  Jan.  170S,  on  Anding  caution  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  He  was  bound  nut  lo  go  ten  miles  beyond  Edinburgh.  He  was  again 
imprisoned,  but  made  his  escnpe,  and  was  apprehended  at  Penoaitland,  on  7th  May,  1008, 
and  again  liept  in  close  confinement,  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  afterwards 
liberated,  on  giving  security  for  his  peaceable  behayiour.— iteisoreii  ^lAe  Privg  Cvuneil 
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At  lenglbi  seeing  no  chance  of  making  a  successful  effort  in  favour  of 
James,  they>  in  connexion  with  the  chiefs,  sent  over  the  earl  of  Dunfermline 
to  France  in  spring,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  to  represent  to 
him  the  state  of  matters,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  Having  re- 
ceived instructions  from  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  government,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  officers  and  the  Jacobite 
chiefe  was  held  at  Auchalader  in  Glenorchy  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
which  was  attended  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, at  which  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  till  the  first 
of  October.  To  induce  the  chie&  to  submit  to  the  government,  money 
and  other  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  by  Breadalbane,  at 
whose  disposal  a  sum  of  £15,000  had  been  placed  by  King  William. 
They,  however,  declined  to  come  to  any  definite  arrangement  at  this 
time,  and  requested  liberty  to  send  Sir  George  Barclay  and  Major 
Menzies  to  France,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  King  James,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  government,  a  request  which  was  reluctantly 
granted.  After  learning  from  these  officers  the  miseries  to  which  the 
clans  were  reduced,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  another 
campaign  under  existing  circumstances,  James  allowed  them  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  oould  with  the  government  Accordingly,  and  in 
terms  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  government  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  promising  an  indemnity  to 
all  persons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  who  should  take  an  oath  of 
all^ianoe  to  the  government  before  the  first  of  January  following ;  all 
the  chiefs,  with  one  unfortunate  exception,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  gave  in  their  adherence,  and  took  the  oath  within  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Buchan  and  Cannan  with  their  officers,  in  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  government,  were  transported  to  Fttmce,  to  which 
country  they  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  their  royal  master 
to  retire,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  serviceable  to  him  in  their  native 
land. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Hiilorjr  of  Dundee*^  ofBeen  after  their  rsUreraent  to  Frame. 

Trb  page  of  history  does  not  present  a  more  noble  and  disinterested 
instance  of  fidelity  and  stern  attachment  to  the  cause  of  fiiUen  greatness 
than  that  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  gallant  men,  who,  after  un- 
dergoing the  greatest  hardships,  and  exposing  their  lives  to  imminent 
perily  still  clung,  now  that  all  hopes  of  King  James's  restoration  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end,  to  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  monarch,  with  an  in- 
flexible pertinacity  which  no  adyersity  could  subdue.  Individual  cases, 
displaying  the  same  devoted  and  deep-rooted  attachment  to  unfortunate 
princes,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  to  see  a  body  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  Bhy  men,  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of 
fiunily,  and  who  might  have  retired  with  honour  to  themselves,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  him  whom  they  had  so  fiuthfuUy  served  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  domestic  repose,  simultaneously  impelled  by  a  high  and 
chivalrous  feeling  of  loyalty,  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  principle 
every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  their  ease  and  happiness,  and 
expatriating  themselves,  is  an  occurrence  which  can  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled in  the  records  of  monarchy.  The  following  account  of  Dun- 
dee's oflicers,  after  their  departure  for  France,  will  serve  to  close  the 
history  of  his  ill-&ted  insurrection : — 

When  landed  in  France,  these  ofiicers  were  sent  to  Lisle,  Burburgh, 
Arras,  and  other  towns  in  French  Flanders,  where  they  were  supported 
and  pensioned  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  according  to 
the  rank  they  respectively  held  in  Dundee's  army*  Notwithstanding 
the  reverses  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  impaired  his  finances,  he 
continued  his  benelactions  to  these  faithful  adherents  of  King  James ; 
but  as,  from  the  loss  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue  and  Cherburgh, 
and  other  misfortunes,  they  considered  that  the  French  king  would  not 
be  in  a  condition,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  to  aid  in  the  restora- 
tion of  James,  and  as  they  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  French  government  without  performing  duty,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  make  a  profier  of  their  services  to  Loub,  and  requested 
permission  of  James  to  allow  them  to  form  themselves  into  a  company 
of  private  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  such  ofiicers  as  they  them- 
selves might  choose. 
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In  making  this  application  to  King  James,  they  assured  him  that 
their  only  motire  in  doing  so,  was  a  desire  to  be  as  independent  as 
the  nature  of  their  situation  would  admit  of,  and  that  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  of  common  soldiers,  until 
the  course  of  events  should  enable  his  majesty  to  recall  them  to  his 
service.  The  king,  while  he  commended  their  loyalty,  and  approved 
of  the  motive  which  actuated  them,  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the 
proposal.  It  was  impossible,  he  observed,  that  gentlemen  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  conmiand,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  in  easy 
circumstances,  could  brook  such  service,  and  undergo  the  hardships 
which  always  attended  the  duty  of  a  private  soldier ;  that  having  him- 
self, when  an  officer  in  France,  commanded  a  company  of  officers,  he 
could  speak  from  experience  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  were 
opposed  to  the  step  they  proposed  to  take,  some  of  the  officers  he 
commanded,  having  soon  died  from  fatigue,  while  others,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  the  service,  sought  for  and  obtained  their  discharges, 
so  that  the  company  soon  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  and 
he  got  no  reputation  by  the  conunand.  For  these  reasons  he  begged 
them  to  abandon  the  project.  The  officers,  however,  intent  on  their 
purpose^  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  James's  consent  to  their 
being  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  corps  of  private  sentinels.  The  earl  of 
Dunfermline  was  pitched  upon  for  captain,  but  partly  by  the  entreaties 
of  King  James,  who  wished  to  have  a  noblemtoi  of  such  tried  fidelity 
and  discretion  near  his  person,  and  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  St  Germains,  the  earl  was  induced  to  decline  the  conunand.  This 
was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  as  the  officer  who  was  selected  in 
place  of  the  earl  did  not  act  fairly  towards  the  company* 

Before  proceeding  to  the  station  assigned  to  them  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  officers  repaired  by  invitation  to  St  Germains  to  spend  a  few 
days  before  taking  leave  of  King  James.  Here  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which,  though  probably  intended  by  the  officers  as  a  jocular  demonstra- 
tion, made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  king*  Understand- 
ing that  James  was  to  hunt  in  the  royal  demesnes,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Germains,  one  morning,  the  officers,  without  any  notice  of  their 
intention  to  the  court,  appeared  early  in  the  garden  through  which 
James  had  to  pass,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  dressed  and  accoutred 
as  French  soldiers*  Somewhat  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  garden  at  such  an  early  hour,  and  little  suspecting  that 
the  men  whom  he  saw,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  common  French  soldiers, 
were  his  own  officers,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  who  these  men 
were,  and  on  being  informed  that  these  were  the  gentlemen  who  had 
abandoned  their  country  for  his  sake,  he  was  seized  with  grief  at  the 
destitute  situation  in  which  he  now  beheld  them,  and  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  retired  to  his  palace  to  give  vent 
to  his  sorrow* 

In  a  few  days  thereafter,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  south  of 
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France,  whither  they  were  ordered  to  march,  about  sereoty  of  these 
officers  were  reviewed  in  the  garden  by  King  James,  who»  at  the  con- 
dnsion  of  the  review,  addressed  them  as  follows  :— 

**  Gentlemen, 

**  My  own  misfortunes  are  not  so  nigh  my  heart  as  yours. 
It  grieves  me  beyond  what  I  can  express,  to  see  so  many  brave  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  who  had  once  the  prospect  of  being  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  my  army,  reduced  to  the  stations  of  private  sentinels.  Nothing 
but  your  loyalty,  and  that  of  a  few  of  .my  subjects  in  Britain,  who  are 
foroHl  from  their  allegiance  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  who,  I  know, 
will  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  serve  me  and  my  distressed  fomily, 
could  make  me  willing  to  live.  The  sense  of  what  all  of  you  have 
done  and  undergone  for  your  loyalty  hath  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  my  heart,  that  if  ever  it  please  Grod  to  restore  me,  it  is  impossible 
I  can  be  forgetful  of  your  services  and  suiTerings.  Neither  can  there 
be  any  posts  in  the  armies  of  my  dominions  but  which  you  have  just 
pretensions  to.  As  for  my  son,  your  prince,  he  is  of  your  own  blood, 
— «  child  capable  of  any  impression,  and  as  his  education  will  be  from 
yon,  it  is  not  supposable  that  be  can  forget  your  merits. 

**  At  your  owii  desires  you  are  now  going  a  long  march,  fiur  distant 
from  me.  I  have  taken  care  to  provide  you  with  money,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  other  necessaries.  Fear  God,  and  love  one  another.  Write 
your  wants  particularly  to  me,  and  depend  upon  it  always  to  find  me 
your  parent  and  king." 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  he  went  to  the  head  of  the  line,  and 
passing  along,  stopt  and  conversed  with  every  individual  officer,  asked 
his  name,  which  he  immediately  noted  down  in  his  pocket-book.  Re- 
suming his  former  position,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  praying  God  to 
bless  and  prosper  tiiem,  he  made  a  most  gracious  bow,  and  retired. 
Overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  returned  a  second  time,  made  another 
bow,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  officers,  to  testify  their  sense  of  this 
mark  of  royal  sympathy,  knelt  simultaneously  down,  and  bowing  their 
heads,  remained  for  some  time  motionless  and  in  profound  silence,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  On  rising,  they  passed  before  his 
miyesty  with  the  accustomed  honours.  About  a  month  after,  another 
division  consbting  of  fifty  officers,  was  reviewed  by  James,  who  noticed 
them  in  a  similar  manner. 

Perpignan  in  the  south  of  France,  to  which  these  volunteers  were 
appointed  to  march,  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  fix>m  St  Germains, 
but  great  as  the  distance  was,  they  bore  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
with  eztraordinaiy  fortitude  and  patience.  These  difficulties  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  alleviated  by  the  kind  attentions  which  were  paid  to  them 
by  the  maguitrates  and  leading  men  of  the  different  towns  and  villages 
through  which  they  passed,  all  of  whom  interested  themselves  to  provide 
them  with  the  best  accommodation,  by  billetting  them  on  the  richest  in- 
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habitantB.  The  affability  of  their  deportment,  their  sufferings,  their 
disinterestedness,  and  the  singularity  of  their  situation,  made  them  fa* 
vourites  wherever  they  came,  and  the  history  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen 
volunteers  became  the  general  theme  of  admiration.  They  were  no- 
ticed in  a  particular  manner  by  the  young  ladies,  crowds  of  whom 
were  to  be  seen  every  morning  walking  on  the  parade  to  take  a  parting 
glance  at  the  unfortunate  strangers. 

When  they  arrived  at  Perpignan,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Shaseron,  before  which  they  drew  up  in  line.  Hearing 
of  their  arrival,  the  whole  ladies  in  the  town  assembled  '*  to  see  so 
many  worthy  gentleman,  for  their  loyalty  and  honour,  reduced  to  the 
unhappy  state  of  private  sentinek."  *  These  ladies  were  affected  to, 
tears  on  beholding  this  gallant  band,  and  commiserating  the  destitute 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  strangers,  they  presented  the  commanding 
officer,  according  to  common  report,  with  a  purse  of  two  hundred  pis- 
toles for  their  behoof,  but  which,  it  is  asserted,  was  kept  up  by  the  officer 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted.  Having  spent  all  their  money  on  their  march, 
and  finding  the  daily  pittance  of  three  pence,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  bread,  the  pay  and  allowance  of  a  common  soldier,  quite  inadequate 
for  their  support,  they  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  scarlet  clothes, 
laced  and  embroidered  vests,  shirts,  watches,  and  rings,  which  were  ex* 
posed  occasionally  for  public  sale  in  the  streets  of  Perpignan  and  Canet, 
from  November  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  the  first  of  May, 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  when  they  went  to  camp. 

From  Perpignan  the  corps  marched  to  Canet,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  were  incorporated  with  another  body  which 
had  arrived  there  some  time  before  them.  At  Canet  the  officers  laid 
aside  their  usual  dress,  and  put  on  the  French  uniform.  They  were 
then  instructed  in  the  French  exercise,  and  by  the  modesty  of  their  de- 
meanour, and  the  patience  with  which  they  underwent  the  fatigues  of 
drill,  they  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  French  officers,  who  treated 
them  with  very  great  respect  and  attention.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  they  were  joined  by  a  com- 
pany under  Major  Rutherford,  and  by  a  corps  of  veterans,  under  Captain 
John  Foster,  who  fiad  served  in  Dumbarton's  regiment  The  meeting 
of  these  different  bodies  tended  greatly  to  alleviate  their  common  suf- 
ferings, as  they  occasionplly  kept  up  a  social  intercourse,  drinking 
whenever  they  met  to  the  health  of  the  king,  and  devising  plans  for  his 
restoration. 

Before  these  different  companies  were  marched  into  camp,  they  were 
ordered  to  return  to  Perpignan  to  be  reviewed  by  Marshal  de  Noailles. 
Their  appearance,  on  the  morning  of  their  march  from  Canet,  was  ex- 
tremely affecting,  as  they  had  now  no  longer  any  part  of  their  former 
dress  remaining,  and  were  so  completely  metamorphosed,  that  they 
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could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  common  soldiers  of  the  country. 
The  marshal  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  volunteers 
when  passing  in  review,  that  he  ordered  them  to  march  before  him  a 
second  time,  and  presented  them  with  a  mule,  which  cost  him  fifty  pis- 
toles, to  carry  their  tents.  The  officers  observmg  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Perpignan,  who  attended  the  review,  wearing  the  apparel  which 
they  had  purchased  flrom  them,  amused  themselves  with  jocular  remarks 
on  the  appearance  of  the  burgesses  in  their  **  old  clothes.*' 

After  the  review  was  over,  the  corps  returned  to  Canet  the  same 
evening,  where  they  remained  some  days,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-three,  they  began  their  march  for  Spain  to 
join  the  army  which  invested  the  city  of  Roses.  In  their  march 
across  the  Pyrenean  mountains  they  suffered  very  much  from  fiitigue, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  provisions,  kettles,  tent-poles,  pins, 
and  other  utensils.  They  arrived  at  the  French  camp  at  Roses  on  the 
twentieth  of  May,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  service  of  the 
siege.  As  the  besieging  army  was  wholly  unprovided  with  pioneers, 
the  officers  volunteered  to  act  as  such,  and  in  that  capacity  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  fatiguing  and  hazardous  duty  of  hewing  wood, 
making  fiiscines,  and  raising  batteries  against  the  town.  In  addition  to 
this  labour,  they  also  joined  volunteer  foraging  parties,  in  which  ser- 
vice, particularly  when  there  was  any  probability  of  engaging  parties  of 
the  enemy,  they  mounted  double  the  required  complement  of  men. 
They  also  took  a  share  occasionally  in  the  lighter  duties  of  piquets,  as  a 
relaxation  from  the  heavier  toils  of  the  camp.  But  arduous  as  these 
were,  the  Scotch  officers,  from  their  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  would 
have  surmounted  them  all,  if  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  had  not 
speedily  impaired  their  constitutions.  In  the  valley  of  Lampardo,  where 
Roses  is  situated,  the  water  is  so  scarce  and  so  muddy,  and  the  climate 
so  unhealthy  for  foreigners,  that  when  Charles  II.  of  Spain  heard  that 
Marshal  de  Noailles  had  encamped  his  army  there,  he  said  publicly  at 
court  that  he  wanted  no  army  to  fight  them,  as  the  climate  would  fight 
for  him.  Besides  the  unbealtliiness  of  the  climate,  the  Scotch  officers 
had  to  combat  another  enemy  to  their  constitutions  in  the  shape  of  sar- 
dinas,  horse-beans  and  garlic,  which,  with  muddy  water,  formed  the  only 
food  they  could  obtain.  The  consequence  was,  that  In  a  short  time 
many  of  them  were  seized  with  fevers  and  fiuxes ;  but  although  every 
entreaty  was  used  by  some  Irish  officers  with  whom  the  climate  and  di- 
et agreed  better,  to  induce  them  to  return  to  Perpignan,  and  enter  the 
hospital,  they  insisted  continuing  in  the  camp,  and  performing  the  duty 
they  had  voluntarily  undertaken. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  officers  distinguished  themselves,  was 
In  a  sally  which  the  Spaniards  made  from  the  town.  These  ofiicers, 
along  with  some  detachments  of  Irish,  having  mounted  the  trenches, 
the  Spaniards  made  several  sallies  out  of  the  town  into  a  field  of  barley ; 
but  they  were  repulsed  by  an  equal  number  of  the  officers  three  several 
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times*  who  drove  them  back  to  the  drawbridge  which  they  had  crossed 
in  presence  of  the  French  army  and  the  garrison.  A  French  major- 
generaly  who  observed  the  struggle,  asked  Colonel  Scot,  who  command- 
ed in  the  trenches,  why  one  detachment  only  had  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
not  the  others?  Without  returning  a  direct  answer,  Colonel  Scot  told 
him  that  the  attacking  party  was  composed  of  the  Scotch  officers,  and 
that  the  others  were  Insh.  The  major-general,  intending  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Soots,  observed  with  a  smile  that  he  had  often  heard  tliat 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  two  distinct  kingdoms,  but  he  never  knew 
the  difference  before.  Such  b  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  the 
memoirs  of  Dundee's  officers,  which^  if  true,  shows  that  the  French* 
man  was  ignorant  of  the  character  of  Irishmen,  who  certainly  are  not 
behind  any  other  nation  in  bravery. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  Marshal  de  Noailles  having  deter- 
mined to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the  town,  notified  his  wbh  that  a 
select  body  of  volunteers  should  mount  the  trenches.  On  this  occasion 
all  the  Scotch  officers,  along  with  two  other  Scotch  and  two  Irish 
companies,  offered  their  services.  Among  the  Scotch  was  a  company 
of  grenadiers  commanded  by  Major  Rutherford,  with  which  the  greatei 
part  of  the  officers  was  incorporated.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  grena- 
diers to  advance  first  towards  the  station  assigned  the  volunteers  at  the 
trenches ;  but  instead  of  marching  in  a  direction  to  avoid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  Major  Rutherford,  with  rash  but  intrepid  daring,  led  hb 
men  directly  in  firont  of  a  bastion  where  he  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  Colonel  Brown,  at  the  head  of  the  rest  of 
the  volunteers,  finding  himself  bound  in  honour  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set  by  Rutherford,  was  about  following  him;  but  the  French  com- 
mander seeing  the  great  danger  to  which  the  latter  had  unnecessarily 
exposed  himself,  sent  one  of  his  aid-des-camps  with  orders  to  him  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  advance  to  his  station  another  way  under  cover 
of  the  trenches.  He,  accordingly,  took  another  direction  and  posted 
himself  at  the  station  pointed  out  to  him,  which  was  behind  a  trench 
near  the  town.  Had  he  remained  only  six  minutes  longer,  hb 
men  would  have  been  all  cut  to  pieces  by  a  tremendous  fire  which 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  open  upon  them.  After  Colonel  Brown's 
battalion  had  joined  the  position  assigned  it,  which  was  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  grenadier  company,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
town,  by  which  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walb.  The  besieged, 
apprehensive  of  an  immediate  assault,  beat  a  chamade,  and  offered 
to  surrender  the  town  on  reasonable  terms;  but  the  marshal's 
demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  the  governor  of  the  city  refused  to 
accede  to  them,  and  resolved  to  hold  out  in  expectation  of  more  fii- 
vourable  terms  being  offered.  The  firing  was,  thereupon,  resumed  on 
both  sides  with  great  fury,  and  the  city,  in  a  short  time,  capitulated. 
Eight  of  the  grenadiers  were  killed,  and  Captain  Ramsay,  a  brave  offi- 
cer, was  shot  through  both  legs,  and  died  in  two  days.     Major  Ruth 
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erford  also  receiyed  a  wound  io  his  back,  which  proved  fatal  in  three 
days.  In  an  interview  which  the  governor  had  with  Marshal  de  Noailles 
after  the  city  had  surrendered,  the  former  asked  the  French  general 
who  these  grenadiers  were,  adding,  at  same  time,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  smart  firing  which  they  kept  up,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  being  afraid  that  such  determined  fellows,  if  longer  opposed, 
would  enter  the  breach.  '*  Ces  sont  mes  enfans,** — these  are  my  children, 
answered  the  marshal  with  a  smile,  **  these  are  the  Scotch  officers  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  show  their  willingness  to  share  of  his 
miseries,  have  reduced  themselves  to  the  carrying  of  arms  under  my 
command."  On  the  following  day  the  marshal  took  a  view  of  his  camp, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  officers'  quarter  he  halted,  and  requested  them 
to  form  a  circle  round  him.  After  they  had  assembled  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  proceeded  to  address  them.  He  thanked  them  for  their  good 
services  in  the  trenches,  and  freely  acknowledged  that,  to  their  conduct 
and  courage,  he  was  indebted  for  the  capture  of  the  town,  and  he  assured 
them  that  he  would  acquaint  his  royal  master  how  well  they  had  acted. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  in  despatches  which  he  sent  to  Versailles  by 
his  son,  and  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  account  which  the 
marshal  had  given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Scotch  volunteers,  that  he 
immediately  went  to  St  Germains  and  showed  the  despatches  to  King 
James,  and  thanked  him  personally  for  the  services  his  subjects  had 
done  in  taking  Roses. 

To  alleviate  the  privations  of  these  brave  men,  Marshal  de  Noailles 
had  the  generosity  to  make  an  allowance  to  each  of  them  of  a  putolp, 
two  shirts,  a  night-cap,  two  cravats,  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  find  that  part  of  these  gifts  was  not  appropriated*  owing  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  distribution  of  them  was  in- 
trusted. Some  indeed  got  a  pistole  without  any  of  the  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, some  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  others  a  shirt ;  but  many  of  them  got 
nothing  at  all.  Even  an  allowance  of  fivepence  per  diem  from  King 
James's  own  purse,  which  was  paid  monthly,  suffered  peculation,  as  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  paymaster,  who  always  made  some 
deductions  for  shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  broken  swords,  fusils,  or  other 
tilings,  all  of  which  were  fictitious,  as  they  were  covered  by  an  allow- 
ance called  haff-mountingt  of  which  the  volunteers  do  not  seem  at  the 
time  to  have  been  aware. 

Alter  the  termination  of  the  siege,  the  strength  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  sickness  they  had  suffered. 
Even  after  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  were  over,  many  of  them  were  again 
attacked  by  fevers,  agues,  and  fluxes,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  mar- 
shal requested  them  to  leave  the  camp,  and  select  a  healthy  place  of 
residence  till  they  should  recover ;  but  they  declined  his  friendly  offer, 
and  told  him  **  that  they  came  not  to  that  country  to  lie  within  rotten 
walls,  whpn  the  king  of  France,  (who  was  so  kind  to  their  master,)  had 
business  in  the  field."  * 
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Marshal  de  Noailles  inarched  from  Roses  for  Piscador  about  the  mid* 
die  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  men ;  but  the  heat  was  so  great,  and  the  supply  of  water 
so  scanty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  sixteen  thousand  of  his  men  be- 
hind him  on  the  road.  Afraid  that  this  divbion  would  be  attacked  in 
its  rear  by  the  Spanish  army,  the  generals  ordered  all  the  piquets  to 
be  drawn  out  immediately  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  but  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  not  come  up  to  the  ground,  the  cor- 
porals could  not  get  the  required  compliment.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
Scottish  officers,  who  were  in  the  camp,  mounted  for  their  comrades, 
and  marched  to  the  parade  of  the  piquets  in  such  good  order,  and  with 
such  readiness,  as  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the  French  generals, 
who  observed  on  the  occasion,  that  "  Le  ffentiihomme  esi  kni^uri  gen- 
iUhomme^  et  §e  montre  toujours  tel  dans  le  buoin^  ei  dam  le  dangerJ* — 
*  The  gentleman  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  will  always  show  himself 
such  in  time  of  need  and  danger.' 

Leaving  Piscador  about  the  middle  of  July,  they  repassed  some  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  encamped  at  Viile  France  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Canigo,  where  they  remained  till  about  the  twentieth  of  August,  when 
they  marched  to  Mount  Escu,  whence  Major-General  Wauchope,  with 
some  Irish  troops,  went  to  Savoy.  After  making  a  second  campaign  on 
the  plains  of  Cerdanna,  the  company  of  officers  were  marched  back  to 
Perpignan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  first  of  November.  Many  of 
them  entered  the  hospital  of  the  town,  where  sixteen  of  them  died 
in  a  short  time.  After  remaining  twelve  days  at  Perpignan,  they 
marched  to  Toureilles  to  pass  the  winter.  Their  friends,  who  had  heard 
of  their  sickness  in  Catalonia,  had  made  application  to  King  James,  to 
obtain  an  order  for  their  removal  to  a  more  healthy  situation,  which 
had  been  so  well  attended  to  by  his  Majesty,  that  on  their  arrival  at 
Toureilles  they  received  an  order  to  march  to  Akace,  which,  from  the 
coldness  of  its  climate,  was  considered  to  be  more  congenial  to  the 
constitutions  of  Scotchmen. 

When  Marshal  de  Noailles  received  this  order  he  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  thinking  that  the  officers  had  themselves  applied  for  the 
order  Ui  consequence  of  some  offence  they  had  taken,  he  sent  for 
Colonel  Brown  the  commanding  officer,  and  after  showing  hini  the  order, 
requested  him  to  say,  on  his  honour,  if  the  gentlemen  had  received  any 
affront  from  him  or  his  officers,  and  he  added,  that  if  he  or  they  had  given 
any  offence  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  they  would  give  them  every  satis- 
fiiction.  He»  moreover,  declared,  that  from  the  respect  he  entertained 
for  them,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  their  bravery  and 
services,  he  had  resolved,  had  they  remained  in  his  army,  to  have  pro- 
moted them  to  the  rank  they  had  respectively  held  in  the  army  of  King 
James.  He  then  expressed  his  regret  at  parting  with  them  and  bade 
them  adieu. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety *three,  tlte 
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ooropany  of  officen  and  the  other  two  Scotch  oompaoies  left  ToureilleB  in 
RousiUon  for  Silistad  in  Alnce*  Allndiog  to  this  route  their  historian 
obserres,  that  the  **  gentlemen**  were  in  many  respects  **  very  fit  for 
that  march ;  for  the  market  of  Perpignan  eased  them  of  that  trouble 
they  used  to  have  in  hiring  mules  for  their  baggage ;  so  that  when  they 
left  the  country  (of  Rousillon,)  the  most  frugal  of  them  could  carry  his 
equipage  in  a  handkerchief,  and  many  had  none  at  all ;  and  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  the  campaign  had  reduced  their  bodies  so  Tcry  low 
(hat  many  of  them  looked  rather  like  shadows  and  skeletons  than  men. 
Their  coats  were  old  and  thin,  many  of  their  breeches  wanted  lining, 
and  their  stockings  and  shoes  were  torn  and  worn  in  pieces,  so  that  by 
the  time  they  came  to  Lyons,  where  they  kept  their  Christmas,  their 
miseries  and  wants  were  so  many  and  great,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  ex- 
press them*  Yet,  no  man  that  conversed  with  them  could  ever  accuse 
them  of  a  disloyal  thought,  or  the  least  uneasiness  under  their  misfor- 
tunes* When  they  got  over  their  bottles  (which  was  but  seldom,)  their 
conversation  was  of  pity  and  compassion  for  their  king  and  young 
gentleman  (the  prince,)  and  how  his  miyesty  might  be  restored  without 
any  prejudice  to  his  subjects*" 

At  Rouen  in  Dauphiny,  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  great  destitution 
by  Colonel  Brown,  who  went  to  St  Germains,  carrying  along  with  him 
two  months  gratification  money,  a  term  which  they  gave  to  King  James's 
allowance  of  fivepence  per  diem  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  privations  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  this  other  instance  of  the  cupidity  of 
that  officer,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey*  Unfortunately,  a  &mine 
raged  in  the  countries  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  which  prevented 
the  inhabitants  from  exercising  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  as  the  winter 
was  unusually  severe,  the-  ground  being  covered  with  snow  for  a  con- 
siderable time  and  to  a  great  depth,— the  officers  suffered  under  the 
combined  effects  of  cold  and  hunger* 

On  arriving  at  Silistad  they  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the 
governor,  (a  Scotchman,)  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  frequently  invited  them  to  dine  and  sup  with  them ;  but 
as  hospitality  necessarily  had  its  bounds,  at  a  time  when  provisions  of 
all  sorts  w^re  extremely  scarce,  and  of  course  uncommonly  dear,  the 
officers  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  part  with  articles  which  they 
had  formerly  resolved  to  preserve*  They  accordingly  opened  a  kind  of 
market  at  Silistad,  at  which  were  exposed  silver  buckles,  seals,  snufi*- 
boxes,  periwigs,  ruffles,  cravats,  stockings,  and  other  articles*  At  Per- 
pignan, when  exposing  for  sale  their  scarlet  coats,  embroidered  vests,  and 
other  less  necessary  or  less  valued  appendages,  they  used,  in  reference 
to  other  articles  on  which  they  placed  greater  value,  to  say,  for  instance, 
*'  this  is  the  seal  of  our  family ;  I  got  it  from  my  grandfather,  therefore 
I  will  never  part  with  it."  Another  would  say,  **  I  got  this  ring  firom 
my  mother  or  mistress.  I  will  sooner  starve  than  part  with  it."  All 
these  fine  protestations,  howpvpr,  were  forgotten  or  disregarded  amidst 
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the  irresistible  calls  of  hanger,  and  the  cruel  assaults  of  penury ;  for 
as  the  author  of  their  memoirs  quaintly  obsenres,  **  when  the  gentleman 
poverty  came  amongst  them  he  carried  off  every  thing  lair  and  clean, 
without  any  exception  or  distinction ;  and  all  the  donor's  returns  were 
their  healths  toasted  about  in  a  bumper  with  a  remnant  of  old  Latin, 
neceisUoM  nan  kabei  legem/* 

Although  the  officers  remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Silbtad,  they 
were  not  able  from  sickness  and  disease  to  make  up  a  battalion ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  impaired  constitutions,  the  governor  of  Silistad 
was  heard  often  publicly  to  declare,  that  if  besieged  he  would  depend 
more  upon  the  three  Scotch  companies,  and  particularly  the  company 
of  officers,  for  defending  the  place,  than  upon  the  two  battalions  which 
composed  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  The  governor  was  led  to  make 
this  observation  from  an  apprehension  he  entertained  that  Prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men  during  the  stay  of  the  officers  at  Silistad,  and  who  remained  three 
weeks  in  Alsace,  would  lay  siege  to  that  town.  But  the  officers  had  not 
an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  gover- 
nor's opinion  of  their  courage,  as  Prince  Lewis,  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  Marshal  de  Boufflers  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
horse  and  dragoons,  recrossed  the  Rhme  in  confusion,  leaving  his  bag- 
gage behind  him,  and  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  who  were 
drowned  in  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  bridges  across  the  Rhine 
having  been  broken  down  by  the  prince  in  his  retreat  At  the  time 
Prince  Lewis  commenced  his  retreat,  he  had  a  foraging  party  of  a  hun- 
dred hussars  traversing  and  plundering  the  country,  who,  being  apprised 
on  their  way  back  to  the  camp,  that  their  army  had  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  that  they  were  left  alone  on  the  French  side,  resolved,  as  they  could 
not  get  across  the  Rhine  out  of  Alsace,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Basle,  and  information  of  this  design  being  brought  to  Marshal  de  Lorge 
the  governor  of  Silistad,  he  despatched  couriers  to  the  commanders  of 
the  different  garrisons  which  lay  in  their  course  to  intercept  them  in 
their  retreat  He  at  the  same  time  sent  out  the  company  of  Scotch  of- 
ficers, on  whose  courage  he  had  the  most  unbounded  reliance,  to  guard 
a  pass  through  which  he  supposed  the  hussars  would  attempt  to  pene- 
trate, a  piece  of  service  which  the  officers  accepted  of  with  great  cheer- 
fulness in  return  for  the  good  opinion  which  the  governor  entertained  of 
them.  The  hussars  had  in  &ct  selected  the  pass  for  their  route,  but  on 
approaching  it  they  were  deterred  from  their  intention  on  being  informed 
by  a  Jew,  that  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a  company  of  British  officers 
that  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  go  through  it 
every  one  of  them  would  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  They, 
therefore,  retraced  their  steps,  and  seeing  no  possibility  of  escape,  went 
to  Strasburg  where  they  surrendered  themselves ;  they  boasted,  however, 
that  had  not  the  company  of  Scotch  officers  prevented  them  they  would 
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Iiave  niardied  through  in  spite  of  all  the  garrisons  in  Alsace  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Basle  in  Switzerhind. 

Although  the  officers  suffered  even  greater  privations  than  they  did  in 
Catalonia,  and  had  to  bear  the  hardships  of  an  Alsace  winter,  remarkable 
that  year  for  its  severity,  which,  from  the  great  deficiency  in  food  and 
clothing,  was  no  easy  task,  the  mortality  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected,  only  five  having  died  during  their  stay  at  Silistad 
A  report  of  their  sufferings  having  been  brought  to  King  James  by 
some  person  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  officers,  he  sent  orders  to  their 
colonel  to  discharge  such  of  them  as  might  desire  to  withdraw  from 
the  service,  and  granted  them  permission  to  retire  to  St  .Germains* 
Only  fourteen  however  availed  themselves  of  this  kind  offer.  These,  on 
arriving  at  St  Germains,  were  received  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by 
King  James,  who  offered  either  to  support  them  handsomely  at  Si 
Germains,  or  to  send  them  home  to  their  own  country  at  his  own 
expense.  After  thanking  hu  majesty  for  his  generous  offer,  they  re- 
quested that  he  would  allow  them  a  few  days  to  consider  cue  matter ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  an  occurrence  took  place  which,  though  tri- 
vial in  itself,  was  looked  upon  by  the  devoted  cavaliers  as  a  sin- 
gular event  in  their  history  from  which  important  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  '*  young  gentleman,**  as  the  son  of  King  James,  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age,  was  called,  was  in  the  practice  of  going  to 
Marli  in  a  carriage  for  his  amusement,  and  one  day  when  about  entering 
the  carriage,  on  his  return  to  St  Germains,  he  recognised  four  of  the  of- 
ficers whom  he  beckoned  to  advance.  They  accordingly,  walked  up 
to  the  carriage,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  who  told  them  that  he  was  sorry  for  their  misfortunes,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  his  father  in  a  condition  to  reward  their 
sufferings ;  that  as  for  himself  he  was  but  a  child,  and  did  not  under- 
stand much  about  government  and  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  he 
knew  this  much,  that  they  had  acquitted  themselves  like  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  good  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  that  they  had,  by  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  cause  of  his  father,  laid  him  under  an  obligation  which  he 
would  never  forget.  Then,  handing  his  purse  to  them,  which  con- 
tained ten  pistoles  and  three  half-crowns,  he  requested  them  to  divide 
the  contents  among  themselves,  and  to  drink  to  the  healths  of  his  father 
and  mother.  After  taking  leave  of  the  prince,  they  adjourned  to  a 
tavern  in  the  town  called,  singularly  enough,  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
Head,  <*  where''  (says  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote)  "  they  spoke  no 
treason,  nor  burned  pretenders,'*  but  poured  out  copious  libations  to 
the  health  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  young  prince  who,  on  that 
day,  had  exhibited  a  precocity  of  talent  which  they  were  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  expect  Before  breaking  up  a  quarrel  was  likely  to  ensue 
among  the  officers  for  the  possession  of  the  purse,  each  claiming  a  right 
to  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  the  donor,  but  the  discussion  was  speedily  put 
an  end  to,  by  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  court,  who,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
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pute,  and  dreading  the  oonsequencesy  sent  a  person,  in  the  king's  name 
to  require  delivery  of  the  purse,  a  demand  which  was  at  once  acceded  to. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  among  all  these  officers  who  gave  such  extraordi- 
nary propft  of  attachment  to  a  catholic  king,  there  were  very  few  ca- 
tholics, and  that  they  included  in  their  ranks  several  young  divines  of 
the  protestant  epbcopal  church  in  Scotland,  who  had  joined  Dundee 
when  they  saw  that  the  object  of  the  revolution  government  was  to 
overthrow  epbcopacy  in  that  kingdom. 

At  an  entertainment  given  at  Silistad  by  Colonel  Brown,  on  the  tenth 
of  June  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
the  young  prince,  some  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  by 
some  of  the  officers  at  the  bad  treatment  which  they  and  their  comrades 
had  received  from  some  of  the  superior  officers,  and  one  of  them  hinted 
that,  if  his  majesty  was  aware  of  the  circumstances,  they  would  not 
only  lose  their  commissions,  but  would  be  excluded  from  the  king's 
presence.  The  result  was,  that  the  company  immediately  separated, 
and  all  fiimiliar  intercourse  between  Colonel  Brown  and  the  officers 
ceased.  Apprehensive,  therefore,  that  the  officers  might,  if  they  went 
to  St  Germains,  make  disclosures  of  the  peculation  and  robbery  of  the 
superior  officers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade  them  from  accept- 
ing the  king's  offer ;  but  some  of  them  went  to  St  Germains,  as  lias 
been  stated,  and,  as  anticipated,  made  known  to  the  king  the  wrongs 
they  had  suffered.  Colonel  Brown  was  at  court  at  the  time,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  statements  of  the  officers,  and  a  violent  altercation  he 
had  with  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  was  a  great  favourite  at  St  Ger- 
mains, had  made  himself  so  disliked  that  no  gentleman  would  converse 
with  him.  Irritated  at  the  disclosures  made  by  the  officers,  he  quarrel- 
led with  Captain  Robert  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  fourteen  officers  who 
had  repaired  to  St  Germains,  which  ended  in  a  rencounter  with  drawn 
swords  at  the  castle-gate  of  St  Germains ;  but,  after  several  pushes,  in 
which  neither  of  them  sustained  any  injury,  the  guards  interfered  and 
separated  them.  On  the  matter  being  investigated.  Brown  being  in 
fault,  was  compelled  to  crave  Arbuthnot's  pardon. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the  officers  at  St 
Germains,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore  himself  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  court,  Brown  drew  up  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  at 
Silistad,  in  which  were  stated  many  alleged  good  services  which  he  had 
done  to  them,  and  he  directed  Colonel  Scot  and  Miyor  Buchan,  to 
whom  thb  paper  was  sent,  to  prevail  upon  the  governor  of  Silistad, 
who  had  great  influence  over  the  officers,  to  obtain  their  signatures  to 
it  A  few  were  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe,  but  many  absolutely 
refused.  On  the  writing  being  returned,  Brown,  or  some  other  person, 
added  the  names  of  the  officers  who  had  declined  to  sign.  The  certifi- 
cate was  then  presented  to  King  James,  but  the  imposition  was  speedily 
detected,  and  Brown  was  disgraced,  and  banished  from  court    In  cou- 
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iK'qiieiice  of  this  exposure,  the  allowauoe  of  the  oliicerB  wrm  increased  to 
ten -pence  per  diem* 

In  February  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  three  companies 
marched  from  Silistad  to  Old  Brisac,  whence  the  company  of  officers  was 
sent  to  Fort  Cadette  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  lay  a  year  and  four 
months.  Their  next  station  was  at  Strasburg,  where,  in  December  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-seven,  they  especially  signalized  themselves.  The 
occasion  was  this.  General  Stirk,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces, 
having  appeared  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ruine,  apparently  with  a  design  to  cross  it ;  the  Marquis  de  Sell 
drew  out  all  the  garrisons  in  Alsace,  including  the  company  of  officers, 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men,  and  encamped  them  on  the  op- 
posite bank  over  agiunst  Stirk,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  his  p&<tsage, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  a  bridge  over  into  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  from  which  Stirk  would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  French  army 
with  his  artillery.  From  the  depth  of  the  water,  however,  and  the  want 
of  boats,  which  prevented  the  French  commander  from  taking  possession 
of  the  island,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  imperial  general  openly 
throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  to  the  island  into  which  he  placed  a  force 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  immediately  raised  a  battery,  behind  which 
they  entrenched  themselves.  Seeing  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
which  such  an  occurrence  had  occasioned  to  the  marquis,  the  Scotch 
officers,  through  the  medium  of  Captain  John  Foster,  who  then  com-' 
manded  them,  volunteered  to  cross  over  to  the  island  by  wading  through 
the  water,  and  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  it.  The  marquis,  who  ap- 
pears at  first  not  to  have  understood  the  plan  of  wading  through  the 
water,  told  Foster  that,  as  soon  as  his  boats  came  up,  the  Scotch 
volunteers  should  have  the  honour  of  leading  the  attack ;  but  Foster 
having  explained  that  they  meant  to  enter  the  water,  the  marquis,  in  a 
fit  of  amazement,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  prayed  God  to  bless  them, 
and  desired  them  to  act  as  they  thought  fit.  Captain  Foster,  thereupon, 
returned  to  his  company,  and  having  informed  the  officers  that  he  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  marquis  to  make  the  proposed  attack, 
they,  along  with  the  other  two  companies,  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions for  entering  upon  the  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprize  they  had 
chosen  for  themselves*  Having  tied  their  arms,  shoes,  and  stockings^ 
around  their  necks,  they,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
advanced  quietly  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand  for  better  security,  according  to  a  Highland  custom,  they  entered 
the  water  with  a  firm  and  steady  pace.  After  they  had  passed  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river,  where  the  water  was  as  high  as  their  breasts, 
they  halted,  and  having  untied  their  cartouch-boxes  and  firelocks,  they 
proceeded  quietly  on  their  course,  and  gained  the  opposite  bank  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy.  They  then  advanced  with  their  firelocks  levelled, 
and  when  sufficiently  near  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  they  poured  in  a 
volley  among  the  surprised  Germans,  who  immediately  fied  in  confusion 
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towards  the  bridge  which  they  had  erected.  The  Tolunteers  pursued  them 
closely,  and  killed  several  of  them,  and  others  were  drowned  in  the  river 
in  consequence  of  the  bridge  having  been  broken  down  by  the  fugitives. 
When  information  was  brought  to  the  Marquis  de  Sell  that  the  Germans 
were  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  that  it  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
Scottish  companiesy  he  expressed  his  gratitude  and  admiration  by  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast ;  and  declared  that 
these  officers  had  performed  the  bravest  action  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Next  morning  he  visited  the  island,  and  after  embracing  every  officer,  he 
gave  them  his  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  important  service  they  had 
performed,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  an  account  of  their  brave 
conduct  to  the  French  king,  who,  on  receiving  the  despatches,  went  to 
St  Germains  and  thanked  King  James  in  person  for  the  eminent  service 
his  subjects  had  performed.  The  officers  renuiined  six  weeks  on  the 
blaud,  during  which  General  Stirk  made  several  attempts  to  retake  it, 
but  his  endeavours  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and 
seeing  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  cross  the  Rhine,  he  abandoned  his 
position,  and  retired  into  the  interior.  In  honour  of  the  captors  the 
island  was  afterwards  named  LhU  itJEcosse, 

Alsace  being  thus  relieved  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  com* 
pany  of  officers  returned  to  Strasburg  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The 
last  piece  of  active  service  they  performed  was  in  attacking  and  driving 
from  a  wood  a  body  of  hussars  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  above  Fort 
Louis.  In  this  affiur  several  of  the  hussars  were  killed,  and  they  were 
forced  to  recross  the  Rhine  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  horses  and  bag- 
gage. The  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  which  ended  in  a  general  peace, 
now  commenced ;  and  King  William  having,  it  is  said,  made  tlie  disband- 
ing of  the  Scottish  officers  a  tine  qua  tiotif  the  company  was  broken  up 
at  Silistad,  atler  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Thus  ended  the  history 
of  these  extraordinary  men.  few  of  whom  k-urviveil  tlu*ir  royal  master. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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The  negotiatiou  «et  ou  toot  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbaoe  with  the  High- 
land Jacobite  chie&  was  broken  off  by  the  latter,  principally  at  the  in- 
stigation ofMackian  or  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  between  whom 
and  the  earl  a  difference  had  arisen  respecting  certain  claims  which 
the  earl  had  against  Glenco's  tenants  for  plundering  his  lands,  and  for 
which  the  earl  insisted  for  compensation  and  retention  out  of  Glenco*s 
share  of  the  money,  which  he  had  been  Intrusted  by  the  government  to 
distribute  among  the  chieft.  The  iSulure  of  the  negotiation  was  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  the  earl,  who  threatened  Glenoo  with  his  yen- 
geance,  and,  following  up  his  threat,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Dalrymple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  between  whom  it  is 
understood  a  plan  was  concerted  for  cutting  off  the  chief  and  hi^ 
people.  Whether  the  "  mauling  scheme,*'  of  the  earl,  to  which  Dal- 
rymple alludes  in  one  of  his  letters,  refers  to  a  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  tribe,  is  a  question  which  must  ever  remain  doubtful ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  he  did  not  suggest,  he  was*  at  least  privy 
to  the  foul  murder  of  that  unfortunate  chief  and  his  people,  an  action 
which  has  stamped  an  infamy  upon  the  government  of  King  William, 
which  nothing  can  efface. 

In  common  with  the  other  chiefs  who  had  supported  the  cause  of 
King  James,  Glenco  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  indemnity  offered 
by  the  government,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fort- William  to  take 
the  required  oaths,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  being  the  last  day  allowed  by  the 
proclamation  for  taking  the  oaths.  He  immediately  presented  himself 
to  Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor  of  Fort- William,  and  required  him  to 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government ;  but  the  Colonel 
declined  to  act,  on  the  ground,  that  under  the  proclamation,  the  civil 
magistrate  alone  could  administer  them.  Glenco  remonstrated  with  Hill 
on  account  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as  there  was  not  any  magistrate 
whom  he  could  reach  before  the  expiration  of  that  day,  but  Hill  persisted 
in  his  resolution.  He,  however,  advised  Glenco  to  proceed  instantly  to 
Inverary,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinlass, 
sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  bt'gging  of  him  to  receive  Glenco  as  **  a  lost 
Rh<Tp,"  and  to  admini5trr  the  necessary  oaths  to  him.     Hill,  at  the  same 
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time,  gave  Glenco  a  personal  protection  under  his  band,  and  gave  liim 
an  assurance  that  no  proceeding  should  be  instituted  against  bim  under 
the  proclamation,  till  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  hb  case 
before  the  King  or  tlie  privy  council. 

Glenco  left  Fort- William  immediately,  and  so  great  was  his  anxiety 
to  reach  Inverary  with  as  little  deUy  as  possible,  that  although  his  way 
lay  through  mountains  almost  impassable,  and  although  the  country  was 
covered  with  a  deep  snow,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  without  even 
stopping  to  see  his  fiunily,  though  he  passed  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
own  house.  At  Barkaldin  he  was  detained  twenty»four  hours  by  Captain 
Drummond.  On  arriving  at  Inverary,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  absent,  and 
he  had  to  wait  three  days  till  his  return.  Sir  Colin  having  been  prevented 
from  reaching  Inverary  sooner,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather. 
As  the  time  allowed  by  the  proclamation  for  taking  the  oaths  had  ex- 
pired, Sir  Colin  declined  at  first  to  swear  Glenco,  alleging  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  Glenco  having  first  importuned  him 
with  tears  to  receive  firom  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  having  thereafter 
threatened  to  protest  against  the  sheriff  should  he  refuse  to  act,  Sir  Colin 
yielded,  and  administered  the  oaths  to  Glenco  and  his  attendants  on  the 
sixth  of  January.  Glenco,  thereupon,  returned  home  in  perfect  reliance 
that  having  done  his  utmost  to  comply  with  the  injunction  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  free  firom  danger. 

Three  days  after  the  oaths  were  taken,  Sir  Colin  wrote  Hill,  acquaint- 
ing him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  that  Glenco  had  undertaken  to  get 
all  his  firiends  and  followers  to  follow  his  example ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  sent  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Hill,  and  a  certifi- 
cate that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Colin  Campbell, 
sheriff  clerk  of  Argyle,  then  at  Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  kty 
the  same  before  the  privy  council,  and  to  inform  him  whether  or  not  the 
council  received  the  oath.  The  paper  on  which  the  certificate  that 
Glenco  had  taken  tlie  oaths  was  written,  contained  other  certificates  of 
oaths  which  had  been  adminbtered  within  the  time  fixed,  but  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  refused  to  receive  the  certificate  re- 
lating to  Glenco  as  irregular.  Campbell,  thereupon,  waited  upon  Lord 
Aberuchil,  a  privy  councillor,  and  requested  him  to  take  the  opinion 
of  some  members  of  the  council,  who  accordingly  spoke  to  Lord 
Stair  and  other  privy  councillors ;  all  of  whom  gave  an  opinion  that  the 
certificate  could  not  be  received  without  a  warrant  firom  the  King.  In- 
stead, however,  of  laying  the  matter  before  the  privy  council,  or  inform- 
ing Glenco  of  the  rejection  of  the  certificate,  that  he  might  petition  the 
King,  Campbell  perfidiously  defaced  the  certificate,  and  gave  in  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written  to  the  clerks  of  the  council. 

Whether  in  thus  acting,  Campbell  was  infiuenced  by  Secretary 
Dalrymple,  who  has  obtained  an  infamous  notoriety  by  the  active 
part  which  he  took  in  bringing  on  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;    but  it  is  not  iniprobahle  that  this   man — ^who,  a 
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few  weeks  before,  bad  exulted*  that  as  the  wmter  was  the  only 
season  in  which  the  Highbinders  conld  not  escape,  they  coald  easily  be 
destroyed  **  in  the  cold  long  nights" — ^was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  to 
Campbeirs  proceedings.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  secretary  contem* 
plated  the  total  extirpation  of  the  cbins»  for,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  dated  the  seventh  of  January,  he  says,  **  You  know  in 
general  that  these  troops  posted  at  Inverness  and  Inverlochie,  will  be 
ordered  to  take  in  the  house  of  Innergarie,  and  to  destroy  entirely  the 
country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Keppoch*s,  Glengarie's,  and 
Gleuco,"  and  he  adds,  **  I  assure  you  your  power  shall  be  full  enough, 
and  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners." 
In  another  letter  to  Sir  Thomas,  written  two  days  thereafter,  by  which 
time  accounts  had  reached  him  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oaths,  he  ex* 
presses  satisfiMstion  that  *'  the  rebels'*  would  not  be  able  to  oppose  his 
designs,  and  as  their  chieftains  were  "  all  papists,"  he  thinks  it  would 
be  well  that  vengeance  fell  upon  them.  The  Macdonalds  were  chiefly 
marked  out  by  him  for  destruction,  and  after  saying  that  he  could  have 
wished  that  tliey  *'  had  not  divided*'  on  the  question  of  taking  the  oath 
of  indemnity,  he  expresses  his  regret  to  find  that  Keppoch  and  Glenco 
were  safe* 

That  no  time,  however,  might  be  lost  in  enforcing  the  penalties  in  the 
proclamation,  now  that  the  time  allowed  for  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
iiad  expired,  instructions  of  rather  an  equivocal  nature«  signed  and 
countersigned  by  the  King  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  were  sent  down 
by  young  Stair  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  on  the  same  day,  inclosed  in 
a  letter  firom  the  secretary  of  same  date.  By  the  instructions,  Living- 
ston was  ordered  *'  to  march  the  troops  against  the  rebels  who  had  not 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  to  destroy  them  by  fire  and 
sword ;"  but  lest  such  a  course  might  render  them  desperate,  he  was 
allowed  to  **  give  terms  and  quarters,  but  in  this  manner  only,  that 
chieftains  and  heritors,  or  leaders,  be  prisoners  of  war,  their  lives  only 
safe,  and  all  other  things  in  mercy,  they  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  the  community  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  rendering 
their  arms,  and  submitting  to  the  government,  are  to  have  quar- 
ters, and  indemnity  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  be  protected 
from  the  soldiers."  As  a  hint  to  Livingston  how  to  act  under  the  dis- 
cretionary power  with  which  these  instructions  vested  him,  Dalrymple 
says  in  his  letter  containing  them,  '*  I  have  no  great  kindness  to  Kep- 
poch nor  Glenco,  and  it  is  well  that  people  are  in  mercy,  and  then  just 
now  my  Lord  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glenco  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  ai 
which  I  rejoice.  It  is  a  great  worh  ofclwaity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out 
that  damnable  sect^  t/ie  worst  of  the  Highlands  J* 

The  purport  of  this  letter  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  but  lest  Living- 
ston might  not  feel  disposed  to  imbrue  his   hands  in  the  blood  of 

*  Letlora  to  J.leiiteiiniil-Colonel  HamiUon,  Sk*.  Itt  and  Sd,  Dec.  1691. 
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Glenco  and  bis  people,  additioDal  instroctions  bearing  the  date  of  six- 
tccutb  January,  and  also  signed  and  countersigned  by  King  William, 
were  despatched  to  Livingston  by  the  master  of  Stair,  ordering  him  to 
extirpate  the  whole  clan.  In  the  letter  containing  these  instructions, 
Dalrymple  informs  Livingston  that  *^  tlie  king  does  not  at  all  incline  to 
receive  any  after  the  diet  but  in  mercy,'*  but  he  artfully  adds,  **  but  for 
a  just  example  of  vengeance,  I  entreat  the  thieving  tribe  of  Glenco  may 
be  rooted  out  to  purpose."  Lest,  however,  Livingston  might  hesitate,  a 
duplicate  of  these  additional  instructions  *  was  sent  at  Uie  same  time 
by  Secretary  Dalrymple  to  Colonel  Hill,  the  governor  of  Fort- 
William,  with  a  letter  of  an  import  similar  to  that  sent  to  Living* 
ston.  From  the  following  extract  it  would  appear  that  not  only  the 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  also  the  earl  of  Argyle,  was  privy  to  this  iii« 
famous  transaction.  **  The  earls  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  have  pro- 
mised that  they  (the  Macdonalds  of  Glenco)  shall  have  no  retreat  in 
their  bounds,  the  passes  to  Rannoch  would  be  secured,  and  the  hazard 
certified  to  the  laird  of  Weems  to  reset  them ;  in  tliat  case  Aisle's 
detachment  with  a  party  that  may  be  posted  in  Island  Stalker  must  cut 
them  off.** 

Preparatory  to  putting  the  butchering  warrant  in  execution,  a  party 
of  Argyle's  regiment,  to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Glenco,  and  take  up  their  quarters  there,  about  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February.  On  approaching  the  Glen, 
they  were  met  by  John  Macdonald  the  elder  son  of  the  chief,  at  the 
head  of  about  twenty  men,  who  demanded  from  Campbell  the  reason 
of  his  coming  into  a  peaceful  country  with  a  military  force :  Glenlyon 
and  two  subalterns  who  were  with  him  explained  that  they  came  as 

*  ThcM  Instructions  am  at  follow: 
WiixuH  R.  16Ui  Janiuuy,  1098: 

1.  Tbo  copy  of  the  psper  giren  by  Maodonald  of  Aiighton  to  you  has  been  shown  u\ 
We  did  formerly  grant  passes  to  Buchan  and  Cannon,  and  vft  do  authorise  and  allow 
yoo  to  grant  passes  to  them,  and  ten  serranu  to  each  hf  ihem,  to  come  Andy  and  safely 
to  Leltb ;  firom  that  to  be  transported  to  the  Netherlands  before  the  ISih  of  March  next, 
to  go  from  thence  where  they  please,  without  any  stop  or  trouble. 

8.  We  doe  allow  you  to  receive  the  submissions  of  Glengarry  and  those  with  him  upon 
their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  ddlvering  up  the  house  of  Inveryarry;  to  be  safe 
as  to  tlieii  f  ves,  but  as  to  their  estates  to  depend  upon  our  mercy. 

8>  In  ease  you  And  that  the  house  of  Invergarry  cannol  probably  be  taken  la  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  the  artillery  and  provision  you  can  bring  there;  in  tiiai  case  we 
leaTO  it  to  your  discretion  to  give  Glengarry  the  assuram-e  of  entire  indemidty  for  life 
and  fortuneiy  upon  delirering  of  the  house  and  arms,  and  taking  tlie  oath  of  aUegtanoe. 
In  this  you  are  to  act  as  you  find  the  circumstances  of  the  aifair  do  require ;  but  it  were 
much  beuer  that  those  who  have  not  taken  the  bonefit  of  our  indemnity,  in  the  terms 
within  tiie  diet  prsAat  by  our  proclamation,  should  be  obliged  to  render  upon  mercy. 
Hie  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  indispensable,  others  having  already  taken  It 

4  If  M*£an  of  Glenco  and  that  tribe  can  be  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it  wiU  be 
a  proper  vindication  of  the  public  Justice  to  extirpate  tliat  set  of  thieves.  The  double  of 
these  instructions  Is  only  communicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston. 

W.  Rkx. 
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friends,  and  tliat  their  sole  object  iras  to  obtain  suitable  qnarten, 
where  they  could  conTeniently  collect  the  arrears  of  cess  and  hearth- 
money» — a  new  tax  laid  on  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety, — ^in  proof  of  which,  Lieutenant  Lindsay  produced  the  in- 
structions of  Colonel  Hill  to  that  effect  The  officers  having  given  their 
parole  of  honour  that  they  came  without  any  hostile  intentions,  and  that 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  chief  and  his 
tenants,  they  received  a  kindly  welcome,  and  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Glenco  and  his  family  till  the  fatal  morning  of  the  massacre.  Indeed, 
so  fiimiliar  was  Glenlyon,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not 
visit  the  house  of  Alexander  Macdonald  the  younger  son  of  the  chiefi 
who  was  married  to  his  niece,  and  take  his  "  rooming  drink,**  agreeably 
to  the  most  approved  practice  of  highland  h6spitality« 

If  Secretary  Dalrymple  imagined  that  Livingston  was  disinclined  to 
follow  his  instructions  he  was  mistaken,  for  immediately  on  receipt  of 
them,  he  wrote  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  secretary  to  be  the  executioner,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
that  Glenco  had  not  taken  the  oath  within  the  period  prescribed,  and 
urging  him  now  that  a  ''fair  occasion**  offered  for  showing  that  his 
garrison  served  for  some  use,  and  as  the  order  to  him  from  the  court 
was  positive,  not  to  spare  any  that  had  not  come  timeously  in,  and  de- 
iiiring  that  he  would  begin  with  Glenco,  and  spare  nothing  of  what 
belongs  to  them,  '*  but  not  to  trouble  the  government  with  prisoners,*'  or 
in  other  words,  to  massacre  every  man,  woman,  and  child*  Hamilton, 
however,  did  not  take  any  immediate  steps  for  executing  this  inhuman 
order.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  master  of  Stair  was  not  inactive  in  incit- 
ing his  blood-hounds  to  the  carnage,  and  accordingly  on  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Livingston,  and  the  other  to 
Hill,  urging  them  on.  Addressing  the  former,  he  says,  "  I  am  glad 
Glenco  did  not  come  in  within  the  time  prefixed ;  I  hope  what  is  done 
there  may  be  in  eament,  since  the  rest  are  not  in  a  condition  to  draw 
together  help.  I  think  to  harry  (plunder)  their  cattle,  and  bum  their 
houses  is  but  to  render  them  desperate  lawless  men  to  rob  their  neigh- 
bours, but  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied,  it  were  a  great  advantage  to 
the  nation  tliat  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  out  and  cut  off;  it  must  be 
quietly  done,  otherwise  they  will  make  shift  for  both  their  men  and 
their  cattle.  Argyle*s  detachment  lies  in  Lelrickweel,  to  assist  the 
garrison  to  do  all  of  a  sudden.**  And  in  (iSs  letter  to  Hill,  he  says, 
"  Pray,  when  the  thing  concerning  Glenco  is  resolved,  let  it  be  secret 
and  sudden,  otherwise  the  men  will  shift  you,  and  better  not  meddle 
with  them  than  not  to  do  it  to  purpose,  to  cut  off  that  nest  of  robbers 
who  have  fallen  in  the  mercy  of  the  law,  now  when  there  is  force  and 
opportunity,  whereby  the  king's  justice  will  be  as  conspicuous  and  use- 
ful OS  hiK  clnnrncy  to  others.  1  apprehend  the  storm  is  so  great  that  for 
some  time  you  niti  rlo  littlr,  but  so  soon  as  poflnible  I  know  you  will  be 
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at  work,  for  these  tal2>e  people  will  do  nothingi  but  as  they  see  you  iu  a 
condition  to  do  with  them." 

In  pursuance  of  these  fresh  instructions  from  the  secretary,  Hill,  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  sent  orders  to  Hamilton,  forthwith  to  execute  the 
fatal  commission,  who,  accordingly,  on  the  same  day,  directed  Major 
Robert  Duncanson  of  Argyle's  regiment  to  proceed  immediately  with  a 
detachment  of  that  regiment  to  Glenco,  so  as  to  reach  the  post  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  five  o'clock  the  following  morning,  at  which 
hour  Hamilton  promised  to  reach  another  post  with  a  party  of  Hill's 
regiment  Whether  Duncanson  was  averse  to  take  an  active  personal 
part  in  the  bloody  tragedy  about  to  be  enacted,  is  a  question  the  solution 
of  which  would  neither  aggravate  nor  extenuate  his  guilt  as  a  party  to  one 
of  the  foulest  murders  ever  perpetrated  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  felt  some  repugnance  to  act  in  person,  as  immediately 
on  receipt  of  Hamilton's  order,  he  despatched  another  order  from  him- 
self to  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  then  living  in  Glenco,  with 
instructions  to  fall  upon  the  Macdonalds  precbel}'  at  five  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy  years  of  age  * 


«  S  r, 


*  Colonel  HiLL*s  Ordor  to  LiouU-CoL  Jamis  Hamilton, 

"  Fort  William,  12th  Feb.,  16(0. 


**  You  m,  with  four  hundred  of  my  regiment,  and  the  four  hundred  of 
my  Lord  Argyle'i  regiment  under  the  command  of  Migor  Duncanson,  to  mairh 
•traight  to  Glencw,  and  tliere  put  in  due  execution  the  orden  you  have  received  fTuro 
the  oommander-in-diief.  Given  uiidar  my  hand  at  Fort  Willium,  iho  12lh  February 
1602. 

••J.  Hill.** 
•'  7b  LuuL'CoL  Jamet  HamUtOHJ* 


Order  from  Lieut -Col.  Hamilton  to  Mtgor  lloetaT  Doncanion. 

*•  iSuUechylli^  12th  Feb.  1002. 
•«  Sir, 

"  Persuant  to  the  oommandor-in-chief  and  my  oolonel's  order  to  me  for 
putting  in  execution  the  King's  commands  against  tliose  rebels  of  Glenco,  wherein  yuu 
with  tlie  party  of  the  earl  of  Arg)'le's  regiment  under  your  command,  are  to  be  concern- 
ed ;  you  are  therefore  forthwith  to  order  your  affair  so,  as  that  the  several  posts  already 
assigned  you  be  by  you  and  your  several  detachments  fain  in  activeness  precisely  by  five 
of  the  dodt  to-morrow  morning,  being  Saturday ;  at  which  time  I  will  endeavour  the 
same  with  those  appointed  from  this  regiment  from  the  other  places.  It  will  be  most 
necessary  you  secure  well  those  avenues  on  the  south  side,  that  the  old  fox,  nor  none  of  lii^ 
eubbs  get  away.  The  orders  are,  that  none  be  spared  of  the  sword,  nor  the  govenimttiit 
troubled  with  prisoners;  which  Is  all  until  I  see  you  from, 

••  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

*' Jamis  HAMiLTOum." 

**  Please  lo  order's  guard  to  secure  the  ferry,  and  boats  there;  and  the  boats  must  be 
all  on  this  side  the  ferry  after  your  men  are  over. 
"  For  their  Mi^ecty's  service. 

•*  ThMtiJttr  Robert  Dumeamaon  oftht  Earl  of  Ary^!e$  Regt,'' 
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Campbell  was  a  man  fitted  for  every  kind  of  villany»  a  monster  in 
human  shape,  who,  for  the  sake  of.  lucrot  or  to  gratify  his  rerenge, 
wonld  have  destroyed  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend ;  and  who,  with 
consumoMte  treachery, 

Could  nnllet  Mid  mard«r  whilo  1m  tmfled. 

With  this  sanguinary  order  in  his  pocket,  he  accordingly  did  not  he- 
sitate to  spend  the  ewe  of  the  massacre  at  cards  with  John  and  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  the  sons  of  the  chief,  to  wish  them  good  night  at 
parting,  and  to  accept  an  inTitation  from  Glenco  himself  to  dine  with 
him  the  following  day,  although  he  had  resolved  to  imbrue  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  kind  hearted  and  unsuspecting  host,  his  sons,  and 
utterly  to  exterminate  the  whole  clan  within  a  few  hours.  Little  sus- 
pecting the  intended  butchery,  Glenco  and  his  sons  retired  to  rest  at 
their  usual  hour ;  but  early  In  the  morning,  while  the  preparations  for 
the  intended  massacre  were  going  on,  John  Macdonald,  the  elder  son 
of  the  chief,  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  about  his  house,  grew  alarmed, 
and  jumping  out  of  bed  threw  on  his  clothes  and  went  to  Inveriggen, 
where  Glenlyon  was  quartered,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
bustle  which  had  interrupted  his  nocturnal  slumbers.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise he  found  the  soldiers  all  in  motion,  ss  if  preparing  for  some  enter- 
prise, a  circumstance  which  induced  him  to  inquire  at  Captain  Camp- 
bell the  object  of  such  extraordinary  preparations  at  such  an  early 
hour.  The  anxiety  with  which  young  Macdonald  pressed  his  question, 
indicating  a  secret  distrust  on  his  part,  Campbell  endeavoured  by  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  lull  his  suspicions,  and  pretended  that  his  sole 
design  was  to  march  against  some  of  Glengarry's  men.  As  John 
Macdonald,  the  younger  son  of  Glenco,  was  married  to  Glenlyon's 
niece,  that  crafiy  knave  referred  to  his  connexion  with  the  ftmily  of 
Glenco,  and  put  it  to  the  young  man,  whether  if  he  intended  any  thing 

Order  from  Mi^r  DoncAiiioii  to  Ciiptalii  RoniT  CAMrscLi  of  Olonlyon. 

ISih  Fob.  ISoe. 
"Sir, 

<*  You  ara  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebolU  tho  Maodonalde  of 
Glonoo,  and  pat  ad  to  the  eword  under  ieventy.  You  are  to  have  a  ipodal  care  that 
the  old  fox  and  hli  eone  do  not  eecapo  your  handt ;  you  are  to  eecure  all  the  aTonuei 
that  no  man  eecapo.  Thia  yon  are  to  put  in  execution  at  flve  of  the  dock  predeoiy ; 
and  by  that  time,  or  very  ehortly  after  It,  I  will  etrlTo  to  be  at  you  with  a  etrongor  party. 
If  I  do  not  come  to  you  at  A?e,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me  but  to  fall  on.  Thle  ie 
by  tho  Kin^a  ffpedall  oommandi,  for  the  good  and  eafety  of  the  oountrey,  that  theee 
mitcreanta  be  out  oil;  root  and  branch.  See  that  thle  be  put  In  execution  without  fear 
or  fkTour,  or  you  may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  aa  one  not  true  to  king  or  f  oremment, 
nor  ae  man  fit  to  carry  oommlmion  in  the  king*s  eenrice.  Expecting  yon  will  not 
fail  in  the  fulAIIing  hereof,  as  you  lore  youreelf,  I  subecribe  thle  with  my  hand  at  Bal- 
lyehylls,  the  18th  February,  IGgS. 

*  lloaikT  Di^NCAVsoK.** 
II.  t  K 
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hostile  to  tbe  clan,  he  would  uut  Imve  provided  tor  the  tfafety  of  bin 
niece  and  her  husband*  Macdonald,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, returned  home  and  retired  again  to  rest,  but  he  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  when  his  servant,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  real  intentions 
of  Glenlyon  and  his  partyy  had  prevented  M acdonald  from  sleeping,  in- 
formed him  of  the  approach  of  a  party  of  men  towards  the  house. 
Jumping  immediately  out  of  bed  he  ran  to  the  door,  and  perceiving 
a  body  of  about  twenty  soldiers  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets  com- 
ing in  the  direction  of  his  house,  he  fled  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  carnage,  afier  being  wakened  from  sleep  by  his  ser- 
vant.* 

The  massacre  commenced  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  three 
diflTerent  places  at  once.  Glenlyon,  with  a  barbarity  which  fortunately 
for  society  has  few  parallels,  undertook  to  butcher  hb  own  hospitable 
landlord  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Inverriggen,  where  he  and  a  party 
of  his  men  were  quartered,  and  despatched  Lieutenant  Lindsay  with 
another  party  of  soldiers  to  Glenco's  house  to  cut  off  tlie  unsuspecting 
chief.  Under  tlie  pretence  of  a  friendly  visit,  he  and  his  party  obtained 
admission  into  the  house.  Glenco  was  in  bed,  and  while  in  the  act 
of  rising  to  receive  his  cruel  visitors,  he  was  basely  shot  at  by  two  of 
tlie  soldiers,  and  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  wife.     One  ball 


*  Thb  part  of  the  aceottnt,  whieh  It  taken  ttom  th«  lUport  of  tbo  Commiaion  appolntad 
bf  King  WlUlam  to  inqniro  Into  tho  maatacrab  and  It  tald  to  bo  grounded  on  tho  OYldonooof 
Olonoo*t  tontb  dlffunt  from  that  given  In  a  letter  Arom  Edinbuigh  of  date  April  90th,  1668, 
written  by  "a  gentleman  In  Scotland  to  hit  friend  In  London."  According  to  thlt  writer, 
Aleianderliaodonald  bad  been  ▼erydlttnittfal  of  Glenlyon,  and  had  watched  him  more 
careAiIly  than  even  bit  Iktber  or  brother,  who  allowed  tbemaelTct^  by  hit  rtlteimted  pro- 
mltet  of  Irieudthip,  to  be  lulled  into  a  falte  tecurity.  BdieTing  that  Glenlyon  had  tome 
bad  deeign  upon  the  dan,  Alexander,  the  night  prcTiout  to  the  matsacre,  placed  liimtelf 
in  a  retired  place  where,  unobtenred,  he  could  watch  the  motiont  of  01enlyon*i  men. 
About  midnlgbt  he  perceived  teveral  aoldien  enter  the  guard-house,  an  event  which 
alarmed  hit  tutpidont  to  much,  that  he  Immediately  went  and  communicated  hit  ap- 
prehenttona  to  hit  brother.  But  John  Macdonald,  tiie  elder  brother,  at  Arrt  derided 
thtet  tau%  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  mind  of  Alexander  by  atterting,  that  the  party 
which  he  had  teen  enter  the  guard-houte  mutt  have  been  intended  either  for  itrtngthen- 
Ing  the  guard,  from  an  apprehentlon  of  danger,  or  for  relieving  the  lentlnelt  olUner 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  But  Alexander  penitting  In  hit  tuepidon% 
John  aroee  finom  hit  bed  and  accompanied  hit  brother  to  their  luther't  bed-room. 
Although  the  old  gentleman  wat  not  dltpoted  to  believe  that  any  thing  hottile  wat  In- 
tended,  he  allowed  hit  tont  to  watch  the  motiont  of  the  party.  They,  accordingly,  went 
out,  and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  localltlei  approached,  unperoeived,  a  tentlnel*t  post, 
where,  luttead  of  one,  they  obterved  no  lett  than  dght  or  ten  men.  Thlt  ditoovery  made 
them  ttiU  more  inquldtlve,  and  they  crept  to  near,  that  they  could  hear  one  eoldier  tay  to 
hit  companiont,  **  I  do  not  like  thlt  work,  and  had  I  known  of  It  I  would  not  have  come 
here.  If  only  I  had  known  of  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  befom."  He  added,  that  he  wat  will, 
ing  to  flght  againtt  the  men  of  the  glen,  but  he  conddered  it  base  to  murder  them.  The 
othen  replied,  that  the  blame  wouU  rcit  on  thote  who  had  given  the  orden,  at  they  were 
bound  to  obey  thdr  offlcert.  On  hearing  thete  wordt,  the  young  men  returned  at 
quietly  and  quickly  to  the  houte  at  they  could  to  Inform  thdr  father  of  what  they  had 
heard ;  but  on  coming  near  the  houes^  they  found  it  turrounded  by  eoldieri,  heard  lire, 
armt  discharged  and  people  shrieking.    They  had,  therefore,  no  alteriiaiivo  but  Aighi. 
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entered  tlie  back  of  his  bead,  aiid  aiiotber  penetrated  his  body.  The 
ladj  in  the  extremity  of  her  anguish  leapt  out  of  bed  and  put  on  her 
clothes,  but  the  ruffians  stripped  her  naked,  pulled  the  rings  off  her 
fingers  with  their  teeth,  and  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  she  died  the 
following  day.  The  party  also  killed  two  men  whom  they  found  in 
the  house,  and  wounded  a  third  named  Duncan  Don,  who  came  oc- 
casionally to  Glenco  with  letters  deorn  Braemar. 

While  the  butchery  was  going  on  in  Glenco*s  house,  Glenlyon  was 
busily  pursuing  the  same  murderous  course  at  Inverriggen,  where  his 
own  host  was  shot  by  his  order.  Here  the  party  seized  nine  men  whom 
they  first  bound  hand  and  foot,  after  which  they  shot  them  one  by  one. 
Glenlyon  was  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  a  young  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  one  Captain  Drummond  shot  him  dead.  The  same 
ofilcer,  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  blood,  ran  his  dagger  through  the  body  of 
a  boy  who  had  grasped  Campbell  by  the  legs,  and  who  was  supplicating 
for  mercy.  Glenlyon*s  party  carried  their  cruelty  even  so  far  as  to 
kill  a  woman,  and  a  boy  only  four  or  five  years  old. 

A  third  party  under  the  command  of  one  Sergeant  Barker,  which  was 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Auchnaion,  fired  upon  a  body  of  nine  men 
whom  they  observed  in  a  house  in  the  village  sitting  before  a  fire. 
Among  these  was  the  laird  of  Auchintrincken,  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  along  with  four  more  of  the  party.  This  gentleman  had  at  the  time 
a  protection  In  hu  pocket  from  Colonel  Hill,  which  he  had  received 
three  months  before.  The  remainder  of  the  party  in  the  house,  two  or 
three  of  whom  were  wounded,  escaped  by  the  back  of  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brother  of  Auchintrincken,  who  having  been  seised  by 
Barker,  requested  him  as  a  fiivour  not  to  despatch  him  in  the  house  but 
to  kill  him  without  The  sergeant  consented,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had 
experienced  his  kindness ;  but  when  brought  out  he  threw  his  plaid, 
which  he  had  kept  loose,  over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him,  and  also  escaped. 

Besides  the  slaughter  at  these  three  places,  there  were  some  persons 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  murdered  in  other  parts  of  the  Glen, 
among  whom  was  an  old  man  of  eighty  yean  of  age.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Glen  were  slaughtered,  and  the 
whole  male  population  under  seventy  years  of  age,  amounting  to  two 
hundred,  would  have  been  cut  off,  if,  fortunately  for  them,  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  princi- 
pally charged  with  the  execution  of  tlie  sanguinary  warrant,  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  severity  of  t!ie  weather  from  reaching  the  Glen 
till  eleven  o'clock,  six  houni  after  the  slaughter,  by  which  time  the 
whole  surviving  male  inhabitants,  warned  of  their  danger  and  of  the 
fate  of  their  chief  and  the  other  sufferers,  had  fled  to  the  hills.  Ig- 
norant of  this  latter  circumstance,  Hamilton,  on  arriving  at  Cannelocb- 
leven,  appointed  several  parties  to  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the 
Glen,  with  orders  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  kill  all  the  men  that  came 
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in  their  way.  Tliey  had  not,  howevery  proceeded  far  wheu  thoy  fell  in 
with  Major  Duncanaon's  party,  by  whom  they  wereinformed  of  the  events 
of  the  morning,  and  who  told  them  that  as  the  survivors  had  escaped  to 
the  hills,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  burn  the  houses,  and  carry  off  the 
cattle.  They  accordingly  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  having  collected 
the  cattle  and  effects  in  the  Glen,  they  carried  them  to  Inverlochy,  where 
they  were  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  That  Hamilton 
would  have  executed  his  commission  to  the  rery  letter,  is  evident  from 
the  &ct,  that  an  old  man,  the  only  remaining  male  inhabitant  of  the  de- 
solate vale  they  fell  in  with,  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  houses,  a  scene  of  the  most  heart-rend« 
ing  description  ensued.  Ejected  from  their  dwellings  by  the  devouring 
element,  aged  matrons,  married  women  and  widowed  mothers,  with  in- 
fants at  their  breasts  and  followed  by  children  on  foot,  clinging  to  them 
with  all  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  helplessness,  were  to  be  seen  all 
wending  their  way,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  towards  the  mountains  in 
a  piercing  snow-storm,  in  quest  of  some  friendly  hovel,  beneath  whose 
roof  they  might  seek  shelter  from  the  pitiless  tempest  and  deplore  their 
unhappy  fate.  But  as  there  were  no  houses  within  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  and  as  these  could  only  be  reached  by  crossing  moun- 
tains deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  greater  part  of  these  unhappy 
beings  overcome  by  &tigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  dropt  down  and  perished 
miserably  among  the  snow. 

While  this  brutal  massacre  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Jaco- 
bite chie&,  and  thus  so  far  served  the  immediate  object  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  highly  prejudicial  to  King  William,  who  was  considered  its 
chief  author.  In  every  quarter,  even  at  court,  the  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  received  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  the  Jacobite  party 
did  not  &il  to  turn  the  affair  to  good  account  against  the  government, 
by  exaggerating,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  barbarous  details.  The 
odium  of  the  nation  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  had  the  exiled  monarch 
iqppeared  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men,  he  would,  probably,  have 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  crown.  The  ministry,  and  even  King  Wil- 
liam, grew  alarmed,  and  to  pacify  the  people  he  dismissed  the  Master  of 
Stair  from  his  councils,  and  appointed  a  commiBsion  of  inquiry  to  inves- 
tigate the  afikir,  and  pretended  that  he  had  signed  the  order  for  the 
massacre  among  a  mass  of  other  papers,  without  knowing  its  contents. 
This  is  the  only  defence  ever  offered  for  King  William,  but  it  is  quite 
unsatisfiustory.  For  1st,  It  is  inconceivable  that  Secretary  Dalrymple 
or  any  other  minister,  would  have  ventured  to  prepare  such  an  extraor- 
dinary order  without  the  express  authority  of  his  majesty,  or  would  have 
obtained  hu  signature  to  it  without  first  acquainting  him  of  its  purport. 
2d,  The  fiict  that  neither  Dalrymple  nor  any  other  minister  was  im- 
peadied  for  such  an  act,  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  William  was 
privy  to  its  contents,  dd,  The  unusual  mode  of  signing  and  counter^ 
•ij^ing  tlio  order,  would  have  made  William  desirous  to  know  the  itu* 
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port  of  such  a  document,  had  he  not  been  previously  aware  of  its  nature. 
4thf  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  order  the  principal  parties  concerned  in 
the  massacre  to  be  brought  to  trial*  aAer.^e  estates  of  parliament  had 
addressed  him  for  that  purpose*  and  the  fiust  of  his  promoting  those 
guilty  individuals  in  his  service*  show  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
implicating  himself. 

Though  the  nation  had  long  desired  an  inquiiy  into  this  barbarous 
affair,  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April*  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five*  upwards  of  tliree  years  after  the  massacre*  that  a  commission 
was  granted.  A  commission  had  indeed  been  issued  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  appointing  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others  to  examine 
uito  the  affair ;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  mere  mockeiy*  and  was  never  acted 
upon ;  but  it  now  became  necessary  to  satisfy  the  call  of  the  nation  by  in- 
stituting an  investigation.  The  marquis  of  Tweeddale*  lord  high  chancel- 
lor of  Scotland*  and  the  other  commissioners  now  appointed*  accordingly 
entered  upon  the  inquiry,  and*  after  examining  witnesses  and  documents* 
drew  up  a  report,  which  was  subscribed  at  Holyrood-house*  on  the 
twentieth  of  June*  and  transmitted  to  hb  m^esty.  The  commissioners 
appear  to  have  executed  their  task  with  great  fairness,  but*  anxious  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  the  king*  they  gave  a  forced  construction  to  the 
terms  of  the  order*  and  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  massacre  upon 
Secretary  Dalrymple.  As  the  substance  of  this  report  has  partly  been 
embodied  in  the  preceding  narrative*  it  will  be  here  only  necessary  to 
give  the  conclusions  to  which  the  commissioners  arrived: — Upon  the 
whole  matter,  they  gave  as  their  opinion*  ^r«l,  that  it  was  a  great 
wrong  that  Glenco's  case  and  diligence,  as  to  his  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance*  with  Ardkinlas's  certificate  of  his  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance on  the  sixth  of  January*  sateen  hundred  and  ninety-two*  and 
Colonel  Hill's  letter  to  Ardkinlas*  and  Ardkinlas's  letter  to  Colonel 
Campbell*  sheriff-clerk*  for  clearing  Glen6o's  diligence  and  innocence* 
were  not  presented  to  the  lords  of  his  miyesty's  privy-council  when  they 
were  sent  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  January*  and  that  those 
who  advised  the  not  presenting  thereof  were  in  the  wrong*  and  seem  to 
have  had  a  malicious  design  against  Glenco  t  and  that  it  was  a  fiurther 
wrong,  that  tlie  certificate,  as  to  Glenco's  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  deleted  and  obliterated  after  it  came  to  Edinburgh ;  and  that  being  so 
obliterated*  it  should  neither  have  been  presented  to*  nor  taken  in  by  the 
clerk  of  the  council :  ^eeondfyf  .that  it  appeared  to  have  been  known  in 
London*  and  particularly  to  the  master  of  Stair*  in  the  month  of  January* 
sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  that  Glenco  had  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, though  after  the  appointed  day ;  for  he  said  in  his  letter,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingstone,  of  the  thirtieth  of  January,  as  above  remarked : 
**  I  am  glad  that  Glenco  came  not  within  the  time  prescribed :"  thirdly^ 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  king's  instructions  to  warrant  the  commit- 
ting of  the  slaughter  itself,  and  far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  seeing  all 
Ills  instructions  did  plainly  import,  that  the  most  obstinate  of  the  rebels 


might  be  received  into  mercy  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  though 
the  day  was  long  before  elapsed ;  and  that  he  ordered  nothing  con- 
cerning Glenco  and  hb  tribt^  '<  but  that»  if  they  could  be  well  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  it  would  be  a  proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice 
to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves,"  an  expubion  (say  the  commissioners) 
which  plainly  intimated,  that  it  was  hb  miyesty's  mind,  that  they  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  these  rebels,  unless  they  still  refused  his 
mercy,  by  continuing  in  arms  and  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and 
that  even  in  that  case,  they  were  only  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  way 
of  public  justice,  and  in  no  other  way :  fourMy^  that  Secretary  Stair's  let« 
ters,  especially  that  of  the  eleventh  January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  in  which  he  rejoices  to  hear  that  Glenco  had  not  taken  the  oath,  and 
that  of  the  sixteenth  of  January,  of  the  same  date  with  the  king's  addi- 
tional instructions ,  and  that  of  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  were  no 
ways  warranted  by,  but  quite  exceeded  the  king's  foresaid  instructions, 
since  the  said  letters,  without  any  insinuation  of  any  method  to  be  taken 
that  might  well  separate  the  Glenco-men  from  the  rest,  did,  in  place  of 
prescribing  a  vindication  of  public  justice,  order  them  to  be  cut  off  and 
rooted  out  in  earnest,  and  to  purpose,  and  that,  iuddenfy,  and  seeretfyt 
and  quietiy,  and  aUona  tudden,  which  are  the  express  terms  of  the 
said  letters ;  and  comparing  them  and  the  other  letters  with  what  en- 
sued, i4>peared  to  have  been  the  only  warrant  and  cause  of  their  sbugh- 
ter,  which  in  effect  was  a  barbarous  murder,  perpetrated  by  the  persons 
deponed  against.  And  thb  was  yet  farther  confirmed  by  two  more  of 
hb  letters,  written  to  Colonel  Hill  after  the  slaughter  was  commit^,  viz. 
one  on  the  fifth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  wherein, 
after  having  said,  **  That  there  was  much  talk  at  London,  that  the 
Glenco-men  were  murdered  in  their  beds,  after  they  had  taken  the 
allegiance,"  he  continues,  *^  For  the  bst  I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  I  am 
sure  neither  you,  nor  any  body  impowered  to  treat  or  give  indemnity, 
did  give  Glenco  the  oath ;  and  to  take  it  from  any  body  else  after  the 
diet  elapsed,  did  import  nothing  at  all ;  all  that  I  regrate  b,  that  any  of 
the  sort  got  away,  and  there  b  a  necessity  to  prosecute  them  to  the 
utmost."  And  another  from  the  Hague,  the  last  of  April,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  wherein  he  says,  "  For  the  people  of  Glenco,  when 
you  do  your  duty  in  a  thing  so  necessary  to  rid  the  country  of  thieving, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  take  the  pains  to  vindicate  yourself  by 
showing  all  your  orders,  which  are  now  put  in  the  Parb  Gazette ;  when 
you  do  right  you  need  fear  nobody  ;  all  that  can  be  said  b^  that  in  the 
execution  it  was  neither  so  full  nor  so  fair  as  might  have  been." 

The  commissioners  appear  to  have  discovered  no  evidence  to  impli- 
cate the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  but  merely  say,  in  reference  to  him,  that 
it  **  was  plamly  deponed"  before  them,  that,  some  days  after  the  slaugh- 
ter, a  person  waited  upon  Glenco's  sons,  and  represented  to  them  that 
he  was  sent  by  Campbell  of  Balcalden,  the  chamberlain  or  steward  of 
the  earl,  and  authorized  to  say,  that,  if  they  would  declare,  under  their 
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hands,  thai  his  lordship  had  no  concern  in  the  skughter,  they  might 
be  assured  the  earl  iirould  procure  their  "  remission  and  restitu- 
tion.** While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  they 
ascertained  that,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Highlanders,  the  earl  had 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  himself  open  to  a  chaise  of  high  trea- 
son, in  consequence  of  which  discorery,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was  soon  liberated  from  confinement, 
as  it  turned  out  that  he  had  professed  himself  a  Jacobite,  that  he  might 
the  more  readily  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, and  that  King  William  himself  was  a  party  to  this  contrivance* 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  laid  before  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  which,  although  it  Toted  the 
execution  of  the  Glenoo-men  to  be  a  murder,  resolred  nemine  contradi- 
eeniet  that  the  instructions  contained  in  the  warrant  of  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  did  not  authorize  the  mas- 
sacre. After  a  variety  of  procedure  at  different  sittings,  '*  the  committee 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom**  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  which  being  submitted  to 
parliament  on  the  tenth  of  July,  was  voted  and  approved  of. 

In  this  address  the  estates  staled,  that  In  the  first  place  they  had  found 
that  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  had  exceeded  his  Majesty's  instructions 
as  to  the  killing  and  destruction  of  the  Glenco-men — that  this  appeared 
by  comparing  the  instructions  and  letters — that  in  these  letters  the 
Glenoo-men  were  over  and  again  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
Highlanders,  not  as  the  fittest  subjects  of  severity  in  case  they  continued 
obi^Ate,  and  made  severity  necessary  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
instructions,  but  as  men  absolutely  and  positively  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed without  any  further  consideration,  than  that  of  their  not  having 
taken  the  indemnity  in  due  time,  and  that  their  not  having  taken  it  was 
valued  as  a  happy  incident,  since  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
them — that  the  destroying  of  them  was  urged  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal, 
as  a  thing  acceptable  and  of  public  use,  and  this  zeal  was  extended  even 
to  the  giving  of  directions  about  the  manner  of  cutting  them  off;  from 
all  which  it  was  plain  that  though  the  instructions  were  for  mercy  to  all 
who  would  submit,  though  the  day  of  indemnity  had  elapsed,  yet  the 
letters  excluded  the  Glenco-men  from  this  mercy. 

llie  Parliament  stated  in  the  next  place  that  they  had  examined  the 
orders  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  in  this  matter,  and  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  he  had  reason  to  give  such  orders  for  cutting  off 
the  Glenco-men,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  r^ected  the  indem- 
nity, and  without  making  them  new  offers  of  mercy,  being  a  thing  in 
itself  lawful,  which  his  majesty  might  have  ordered;  but  it  appearing 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  then  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  curcumstances  of  the 
Glenoo-men,  he  might  very  well  have  understood  his  mijesty*s  instruc- 
tions in  the  restricted  sense,  which  the  Master  of  Stair*s  letters  had ' 
given  tliem,  or  undersUKMl  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  to  be  his  ma- 


jesty'a  additional  pleasure,  as  it  was  evident  lie  did  from  the  orders  which 
he  gave. 

They  then  inform  his  majesty  that  they  next  proceeded  to  examine 
Colond  Hill's  part  of  the  business,  and  that  they  were  mianimous  that 
he  was  clear  and  free  from  the  slaughter  of  the  61enco-men ;  for  though 
his  majestys  instructions,  and  the  Master  of  Stair's  letters  were  sent 
direct  to  him  as  well  as  to  Livingston  horn  London ;  yet  as  he  knew 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Glenco-men,  he  avoided  executing 
these  instructions,  and  gave  no  orders  in  the  matter,  till  finding  that 
his  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Hamilton)  had  received  orders  to  take  with 
him  four  hundred  men  of  his  garrison  and  regiment,  he,  to  save  his  own 
honour  and  authority,  gave  a  general  order  to  Hamilton  to  take  the 
four  hundred  men,  and  put  in  due  execution  the  orders  which  others 
had  given  him. 

That  as  to  Hamilton  the  parliament  had  required  him  to  attend,  but 
as  he  had  not  appeared,  they  had  ordered  him  to  be  denounced,  and  to 
be  seized  wherever  he  could  be  found ;  and  that  having  considered  the 
orders  that  he  had  received,  and  the  orders  which  he  admitted  before  the 
commission  he  had  given,  and  his  share  in  the  execution,  they  had  agreed 
that  from  what  appeared  he  was  not  clear  of  the  murder  of  the  Glenco- 
men,  and  that  there  was  ground  to  prosecute  him  for  it. 

As  to  Major  Duncanson  who  had  received  his  orders  from  Hamilton, 
they  stated  that  as  he  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  given  instructions 
were  absent  in  Flanders,  and  as  they  had  not  seen  these  orders,  they  had 
only  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  address  his  majesty  either  to  cause  him 
to  be  examined  in  Flanders  about  the  orders  he  received,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  affair,  or  to  order  him  home  for  trial. 

The  estates  stated,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses being  clear  as  to  the  share  which  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  Ensign  Lundy,  and  Sergeant 
Barker  had  in  the  massacre  of  the  Glenco-men,  upon  whom  they  had 
been  quartered,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said  persons 
were  the  actors  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Glenco-men,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  to  address  his  migesty  to  send  them  home  for  trial  for  the 
said  slaughter,  according  to  law. 

The  estates,  therefore,  humbly  prayed  his  majesty,  **  that,  considering 
that  the  Master  of  Stair's  excess  in  his  letters  against  the  Glenco-men 
has  been  the  original  cause  of  this  unhappy  business,  and  hath  given 
occasion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  so  extraordinary  an  execution,  by  the 
warm  directions  he  gives  about  doing  it  by  way  of  surprise ;  and  consi- 
dering the  station  and  trust  he  is  in,  and  that  he  is  absent,  we  do  therefore 
beg  that  your  nuyesty  will  give  such  orders  about  him  for  vindication  of 
your  government,  as  you  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  And, 
likewise,  considering  that  the  actors  have  barbarously  killed  men  under 
trust,  we  humbly  desire  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  actorn 
home,  and  to  give  orders  to  your  advocate  to  prosecute  tliem  accordirg 
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to  law,  there  remaining  nothing  else  to  be  done  for  the  full  vindication 
of  your  government  from  so  foul  and  scandalous  an  aspersion,  as  it  has 
lain  under  upon  this  occasion.** 

As  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  glen  had  been  reduced  to  great  po- 
verty and  distress  by  the  destruction  of  their  property,  and  as  they  had 
conducted  themselves  with  great  moderation  under  their  misfortunes,  the 
estates  solicited  his  majesty  to  order  reparation  to  be  made  to  them  for 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  their  properties.  Whether  the  *'  royal 
charity  and  compassion**  (hoir  misapplied  are  these  words  when  used 
in  the  present  instance)  invoked  by  the  estates  in  behalf  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  were  ever  exercised  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  part  of  the  address  was  as  little  heeded  as  the  rest 
The  murderers,  instead  of  being  brought  to  trial,  were  allowed  by  Wil- 
liam to  remain  in  his  service,  and  some  of  them  were  even  promoted ; 
but  what  justice  could  be  expected  fix>m  a  government  which  had  the 
audacity  to  bestow  a  pension  upon  the  most  perjured  villain  that  ever 
trod  the  earth — the  infamous  Titus  Oates  I  In  fact,  the  whole  matter 
was  hushed  up  by  William  and  his  ministers,  and  the  report  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  though  drawn  up  as  favourably  for  the  king  as 
possible,  was  carefully  suppressed  during  his  lifetime,  a  pretty  sure  in- 
dication that  they  were  afraid  to  court  a  scrutiny  into  one  of  the  most 
revolting  and  barbarous  occurrences  that  ever  disgraced  any  govern- 
ment.* 


•  The  following  extraordinary  anecdote  is  given  by  General  Stewart  (Sketches,  Vol. 
I.)  In  reference  to  the  punishment  wlilch,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlander!,— «ii 
opinion  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Decalogue, — awaita  the  descendants  of  tlie 
oppressor.  **  The  iMlief  that  punishment  of  the  cruelty,  oppression,  or  misconduct 
of  an  individual,  descended  as  a  curM  on  his  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration, was  not  confined  to  the  common  people.  All  ranks  were  influenced  by  it, 
bellering  that  If  the  curse  did  not  fall  upon  the  firrt,  or  second  generation.  It  would 
inevitably  deaoend  upon  the  succeeding.  The  late  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon 
retained  this  belief  through  a  course  of  thirty  Tears'  intercourse  with  the  world,  as 
an  officer  of  the  40d  regiment,  and  of  Marines.  He  was  grandson  of  the  lalid  of  Glen- 
lyon, who  commanded  the  military  at  the  massacre  of  Glenco;-  and  who  IWed  In 
the  laird  of  Glenoo's  house,  where  he  and  his  men  were  hospitably  received  as  friends^ 
and  entertained  a  fortnight  before  the  execution  of  his  orders.  He  was  playing 
at  cards  with  the  family  when  the  first  shot  was  ilred,  and  the  murderous  scene  com 
menced.  Colonel  Campbell  was  an  additional  captain  in  the  42d  regiment  In  1748,  and 
was  put  on  Jialf  pay.  He  then  entered  the  Marl  nee,  and  in  1768  waa  mi^or,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  commanded  eight  hundred  of  his  corps  at  the 
Havannah.  In  1771,  he  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial  on  a  soldier  of  marines,  condemned  to  be  shot  A  reprieve  woe  sent,  but 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the  criminal  was  upon  his 
kness^  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared  to  receive  the  volley.  It  was  then  he  was  to  be 
Informed  of  his  pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Cofenel  Campbell 
vras  dirscted  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were  warned  that  the  signal  to  fire 
would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  handkerchief  by  the  commanding  officer.  When  all 
was  prepared,  and  the  clergyman  had  left  the  prisoner  on  his  knee%  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  his  fate,  and  the  firing  party  were  looking  with  intense  attention  for  the 
sicnal,  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  In  pulling 
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««t  111*  piekit  th*  oLlW  kBukardilaf  icc 
ihij  Und,  md  ttao  im/ortiuula  prlutier 

**  Hu  paptr  dnippad  IhroBgh  Colsnd  CunpbtU'i  Sngon.  md  cUppInf  hli  hMMl  to 
liti  tenbmi,  h>  ucUiinsd,  '  Tha  cune  at  Ood  ind  of  GIuicb  la  hen,  I  ud  u)  unfbi^ 
luiula  nilnad  sum.'  B*  dedrad  tha  laldlen  to  bo  Hpt  to  th«  liwracki,  InHuilly 
qolltad  tlio  pondo,  uid  oooa  alWwardi  nllred  from  Iba  Mnrlce.  Thli  rotlramsot  imi 
not  th*  rarall  of  any  raflocUoi  or  raprlnund  on  wxaunt  of  thfi  unfortunil*  aSUr,  at  It 
«Ba  luiDini  to  ba  anllralj  acddaDtal.  Tha  ImprwiIaD  on  Ma  mind,  bowsvcr,  ma  noTai 
■ffaeod.  Nor  la  tba  iiiaaaai  la  and  tba  Judgnieiit  which  Iha  psopU  ballaTa  baa  fallao  on 
tb*  dMCandanta  of  tba  prlndpal  >eton  In  tbia  tragady,  affacod  from  thair  recollactioa. 
Hay  cafttbU^  wte,  Ibil  irblla  Um  ftadly  of  tba  unrortunils  f entlamaii  who  tuObrad  la 
itiO  aotlFa,  and  bU  aalat*  praaamd  in  dlrad  mala  aucuaalon  to  hla  poatailir,  tbIa  la  nal 
the  caia  irilh  tba  bmilr,  potfcrlty,  and  aatataa,  of  tboaa  who  wara  iha  prindpala,  pro. 
motan,  and  actora  in  tbla  Uaek  aflhlr." 

Tba  aama  author,  to  niualrUo  the  foraa  of  pilndpla,  whm  founded  on  a  aanaa  of 
bonour  and  ila  eonaBqaant  Infliiaiica,  ralalaa  tnotbor  anaodota  in  rafbraiKa  to  (hla  maa- 
•acrai  which  alao  daaarraa  to  ba  bare  rapealed.  Whan  tha  army  of  Prlnca  Chailaa,  in 
tba  nuka  of  which  wara  Maodonald  of  Glanco,  tha  daacvndant  of  tba  murdcrsd  chlaf, 
and  all  hta  followan,  lay  at  KlrklUon  Id  tba  yaar  17W,  near  Iha  aaat  of  Iba  aarl  of 
litalr,  Iba  iiandaon  ot  Sacretaiy  Daliympla,  who  look  auch  a  promiuant  part  In  Ifaa 
maancre,  Iba  pdnct^  anxloua  to  aaro  tha  houaa  aod  property  of  Lord  Stair,  and  to  r«- 
mova  from  hli  followera  all  exdUmanl  to  raienge,  but  at  the  lame  tlma  not  eompre- 
handliw  Ihalr  true  charadar,  propoaed  that  the  OlencD-men  ahould  ba  marebed  lo  a  dli- 
lanca  from  Lord  Sulr'a  bouae  and  pariia,  leal  tba  remembrance  of  tha  ahare  which  Lia 
f  nuuUUbei' bad  had  In  tba  order  for  cillrpalln(  the  whole  don,  abauld  nuw  »dla  a 
aplril  of  teranga.  When  the  ptoposul  wui  eommutiicaled  to  the  Gkiico-meii,  they  dB- 
darcd  that.  If  Ihatwaa  tha  oae,  Ibey  muit  rrium  boma.  IT  iliey  ware  cniuldered  ao 
dlibanoMiabla  at  lo  take  rarai^  on  in  Iiiiiucfui  uiaii,  iliey  ware  not  At  lo  remain  «l(b 
boDMUtiola  Ban,  nor  to  nippon  an  honounble  cauie|  and  it  wan  nol  wltlioutmuch  ex- 
planaliaii,  and  graut  panwulon,  that  they  were  piaventcd  frum  murcliiuii  awav  Iba  fol- 
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The  Darien  Company — Its  Program  and  SuppraMlon-^Death  of  the  yoong  Duke  of 
Gloaoerter— Hopes  of  the  Jacobltfls — Ad  of  Suooeesion  paned — Death  of  Jamea  I). 
^Hii  dmracter^— Death  and  character  of  King  Wflllam — Accenlon  of  the  Princess 
Anne^Prooeedings  In  the  Scottish  Parliament — Conspiracy  of  Simon  Fraser,  Lord 
Lovat^Stmgglee  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  about  Uie  succession — Nomination  of 
Commissicnera  to  treat  about  a  Union  with  England— Ferment  in  Scotland  against 
the  Union — Hooke's  negotiation— Preparations  in  France  for  inrading  Scotland- 
Sailing  of  the  French  fleet  with  the  ChoTalier  de  St  George— Unsuccessful  nsult  of 
the  axpeditioii— State  of  Scotland— Proeeedlnp  of  the  JaooMles — Death  of  Queen 
Anne. 

To  allaj  the  eicitemeDt  which  the  maasacre  of  Glenco  had  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  goTernmenty  advantage  was  taken 
by  William  and  his  ministers,  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  Paterson,  the 
celebrated  projector,  for  establishing  a  company  in  Scotland  for  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  by  countenancing  which,  they  expected  not 
only  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  massacre,  but  also  to  engage  the  Scottish 
nation  to  support  the  measures  of  the  government 

Accordingly,  the  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  declare,  **  That  if  the  members  found  it  would  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  trade,  that  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  such  as  should  acquire  and  establish  a  plantation  in  Africa, 
America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  plantations  might  be 
lawfully  acquired,  his  majesty  was  willing  to  grant  to  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  these  plantations,  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  he  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other  dominions.*' 
Pursuant  to  this  declaration,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing  a  com- 
pany for  trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant privileges,  and  so  eager  were  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
for  the  success  of  a  concern  which  appeared  to  promise  many  national 
advantages,  that  they  advanced  £400,000  to  promote  the  undertaking. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama  had  not  yet 
been  colonized,  and  as  its  situation  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  both  the  Indies,  Paterson  fixed  upon  it  as  the  head- 
quarters of  his  commercial  association,  which  thence  took  the  name  of 
tlie  Darien  company. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  scheme  promulgated,  than  a  spirit  of 
opposition  was  raised  ngainst  it  by  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in« 
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iiigated  by  the  English  East  India  company,  which  came  to  a  resolution, 
that  the  directors  of  the  Darien  company  had,  by  administering  and 
taking  *'  an  oath  dtfiddi^  and,  under  colour  of  a  Scotch  act  of  parlia- 
ment, styling  themselves  a  company,  and  acting  as  such,  and  raising 
monies  in  this  kingdom  (England),  for  carrying  on  the  said  company," 
been  ^  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor."    Yet  notwithstanding 
this  direct  attack  upon  the  company,  such  was  the  favour  in  which  it 
was  held  in  England,  that  a  sum  of  £300,000  was  subscribed  there,  of 
which  a  fourth  part  was  paid  down ;  and  even  the  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg offered  to  embark  £200,000  in  the  undertaking.    But  the  Darien 
company  might  have  surmounted  the  opposition  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  English  East  India  company,  had  not  the  Dutch  East 
India  company — a  body  remarkable  for  its  monopolizing  character — 
also  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  Scottish  enterprise.    Intent  upon 
their  object,  the  directors  of  the  company,  in  spite  of  every  opposition, 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  taking  possession  of  the  intended  set- 
tlement, and  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  five  ships  and  twelve 
hundred  men,  which  set  sail  from  Leith  roads  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight    The  greater  part  of  the  men 
who  went  out  consisted  of  veterans,  who  had  served  in  King  William's 
wars,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  Highlanders  and  others  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of 
fiunily,  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes.    The  expedition  arrivec)  on 
the  coast  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  disembarked  at  a  harbour 
near  (xolden  island,  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena.    The  new  set- 
tlers were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  as  matters  began  to  look 
well,  the  most  fiivourable  anticipations  were  entertained  of  the  success 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  colonists  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  king  had  given  way  to  tlie  clamours  of  the  two  great  English 
and  Dutch  rival  companies,  which  he  had  resolved  to  gratify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Darien  company.    In  fitct  they  soon  found  that  procla- 
mations, by  order  of  William,  had  been  issued  by  the  governors  of 
Jamaica  and  the  English  settlements  in  America,  prohibiting  under  the 
severest  penalties,  all  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  settlers,  or  assisting 
them  in  any  shape ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  settlement  for  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.   A 
second  expedition  shared  a  similar  fate,  and  a  third  much  better  pro- 
vided and  more  numerous  than  either  the  first  or  second  capitulated  to 
the  Spaniards* 

When  accounts  of  the  ruin  of  the  colony  reached  Scotland,  a  feel* 
ing  of  universal  dismay  seized  the  nation,  as  if  its  only  happiness  in 
future  was  to  have  consisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  golden  dreams 
which  had  floated  in  the  vivid  imaginations  of  the  sanguine  adven- 
turers. Thousands  of  families,  once  in  comparative  opulence^  now 
found  themselves  reduced  to  ruin,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  was 
either  languishing  in  prison  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  or  starving  in 
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(he  English  colonies.  To  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  succeeded 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  king,  who  was  denounced,  in  pamphlets  of 
the  most  violent  and  inflammatory  tendency,  as  a  hjrpocrite,  and  as  the 
deceiver  of  those  who  had  shed  their  best  blood  .in  his  cause,  and  as 
the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befidlen  Scotland,  One  of 
these  pamphlets  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner, and  an  address  was  voted  to  his  miyesty  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  the  obnoxious 
publication ;  but  although  the  proclamation  was  issued,  no  apprehen- 
sion followed.  The  king  was  so  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
that  he  refused  to  see  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  who  had  an  address  to 
present  to  his  mijesty  from  the  company,  praying  for  his  interference 
on  behalf  of  their  servants  who  were  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Span- 
iards. He,  however,  desired  the  Scottish  secretaries  to  intimate  to  the 
company  that  he  would  attend  to  their  request,  and  would  endeavour  to 
promote  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  but  unsatisfied  with  such  a  declaration, 
the  directors  of  the  company  requested  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, then  in  London,  to  urge  his  majesty  to  receive  Lord  Basil 
Hamilton.  Seeing  no  way  of  evading  the-  importunity  of  the  com- 
pany, and  neutralizing  the  ferment  which  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
the  king  threw  himself  upon  the  English  parliament  A  motion, 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  good  of  the  plantation  trade  in  England,  was  carried  in 
the  house  of  lords  in  favour  of  the  ministers,  after  a  warm  debate,  by 
a  small  majority.  An  address  to  his  majesty  was  then  voted  by  the 
lords,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  in  which,  after  declaring  their 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-subjects  for  their  losses,  they  approved  of  the 
prohibitory  orders  which  his  majesty  had  sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
plantations.  The  house  of  commons,  however,  refused  to  concur  in 
this  address,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  from  an  antipathy  entertained  by  a 
miyority  of  the  house  at  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  predilection 
shown  by  the  king  on  all  occasion  to  his  countrymen.  In  his  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  lords,  the  king  having  recommended  a  qnion  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  a  measure  eminently  calculated  for  the  good  of 
both  countries,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  appointing 
commissioners  to  treat  with  commissioners  from  Scotland  about  a  union ; 
but  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  commons  from  sheer  opposition  to  the 
court. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  Scottish  parliament 
voted  that  the  colony  of  Darien  was  a  lawful  and  rightful  settlement 
which  they  would  support;  a  resolution  which  induced  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  the  commissioner,  to  prorogue  the  session.  But  this  step 
only  tended  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  nation ;  and,  to  show  the 
king  that  the  people  would  be  no  longer  trifled  with,  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  containing  a  detail  of  national  grievances,  and  representing  the 
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necessity  of  calling  an  immediate  meeting  of  parliament,  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  members ;  and  a  deputation, 
with  Lord  Ross  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  present  the  address  to  the 
king.  His  majesty,  however,  evaded  the  address,  by  informing  the 
deputation  that  they  would  be  made  acquainted  in  Scotland  with  hb 
intentions ;  and,  as  if  to  show  his  displeasure,  he  ordered  the  parliament 
to  be  adjourned  by  proclamation. 

Exasperated  at  this  attempt  to  stifle  the  just  complaints  of  the  na- 
tion, the  promoters  of  the  first  address  began  to  prepare  a  second  one, 
to  be  signed  by  the  shires  and  burghs  of  the  kingdom.  But  before  this 
new  address  was  completed,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  wrote  a  letter  to  him  and  the  privy  council  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  national  ferment,  and  which  they  immediately  published. 
Although  in  this  letter  the  king  regretted  the  loss  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  sustained,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  their  interest  at 
heart,  and  that  they  should  soon  have  convincing  proofs  of  his  inclina- 
tion to  promote  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotland,  and  that  his  in- 
tended absence  from  England  had  obliged  him  to  adjourn  the  parlia- 
ment, which  he  promised  to  convene  on  his  return ;  yet,  as  William's 
sincerity  was  doubted — ^the  people  wisely  judging  that  the  explanation 
was  a  mere  state  expedient — ^the  national  excitement  was  increased 
instead  of  being  dimmbhed,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  letter. 

The  Scottish  nation  was .  now  luUy  ripe  for  a  rebellion,  but  neither 
James  nor  his  advisers  had  the  capacity  to  avail  themselves  of  passing 
events,  to  snatch  the  tottering  crown  from  the  head  of  the  illustrious 
foreigner,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  happy  instrument  of  placing  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  upon  a  more  sure  and  permanent  footing  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were,  however, 
greatly  raised  by  the  jarrings  between  the  king  and  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, and  an  event  occurred,  about  thb  time,  which  tended  still  farther 
to  strengthen  them.  This  was  the  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  only  surviving  child  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  died  of  a 
malignant  fever,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  m  the  eleventh  year  of  hb  age.  As  the  Jacobites 
considered  that  the  duke  stood  chiefly  in  the  way  of  the  accession  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  tlie  crown,  they  could  not  conceal  their  pleasure 
at  an  occurrence  which  seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
tlie  exiled  &mily,  and  they  privately  despatched  a  trusty  adherent  to 
France  to  assure  King  James  that  they  would  settle  the  succession  upon 
the  prince  of  Wales.  Such  a  proposition  had  indeed  been  made  by 
William  himself  at  an  interview  he  had  with  Loub  XIV.  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  when  a  prospect  opened  of  James  being 
elected  king  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  John  Sobieski ;  but  thb  proposal 
was  rejected  by  James,  who  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
could  bear  with  patience  the  usurpation  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law, 
he  would  not  allow  his  own  son  to  commit  such  an  act  of  injustice ;  that 
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by  permitting  liis  son  to  reign  while  he  (James)  was  alive,  he  would,  in 
fact,  be  held  as  having  renounced  his  crown,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  would  also  be  held  as  liaving  resigned  his  own  right,  if  he 
accepted  the  crown  as  successor  to  the  prince  of  Orange*  As  James 
had  now  given  up  all  idea  of  a  crown,  and  was  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  more  important  concerns  of  a  future  life,  it  is  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived the  proposal  of  his  friends  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  he 
evinced  when  made  by  William. 

The  designs  of  the  Jacobites,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  princess  Sophia,  electress  and  dutchess  dowager  of  Hano- 
ver, grand-daughter  of  King  James  VI.,  who  had  for  several  years 
contemplated  the  plan  of  getting  the  succession  to  the  English  crown 
settled  upon  her  and  her  heirs.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed  by  the 
English  parliament  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  one,  at  the  desire 
of  the  king,  whom  the  princess  had  prevailed  upon  to  espouse  her  cause, 
declaring  her  to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
after  his  miyesty  and  the  princess  Anne,  in  default  of  issue  of  their 
bodies  respectively,  and  that  after  the  decease  of  William  and  Anne 
respectively  without  issue,  the  crown  and  government  of  England 
should  remain  and  continue  to  the  princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  protestants*  This  act,  which,  by  one  fell  swoop,  cut  off  the 
whole  catholic  descendants  of  James  the  First,  of  whom  there  were  forty 
then  alive,  all  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  than  the  princess,  gave  great 
offence  to  all  the  catholic  princes  concerned  in  the  succession ;  but  the 
dutchess  of  Savoy,  grand*daughter  of  Charles  I.,  the  next  in  the  line  of 
Juccession  after  the  family  of  King  James  II.,  alone  openly  asserted  her 
right»  by  ordering  her  ambassador.  Count  Maffei,  to  protest  in  her 
name  against  every  act  of  the  English  parliament  tending  to  deprive 
her  of  her  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  The  count,  accordingly,  drew 
up  a  protest,  two  copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  lord-keeper  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  two  gentlemen  in  presence  of 
a  notary ;  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  matter  in  parliament,  it  was 
altogether  overiooked. 

The  act  of  settlement  in  fiivour  of  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs, 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  but  still  the  hopes  of  the  party 
were  not  extinguished.  As  James  had  given  up  all  idea  of  dispossessing 
William,  and  even  discountenanced  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  own  life-time,  the  partisans  of  his  family  had  given 
up  every  expectation  of  his  restoration.  But  the  death  of  King  James, 
which  took  place  at  St  Germains  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  one,  and  the  recognition  of  his  son  by  Louis  XIV.  as  king, 
were  events  which  opened  up  brighter  prospects  than  they  had  yet  en- 
joyed. The  unfortunate  monarch  had,  for  several  years,  taken  farewell 
of  worldly  objects,  and  had  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  eternity,  setting  an  example  to  all  around  him  of  Christian  humility 
and  of  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence.     Ardently  attached 
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to  the  creed  whichy  from  principle*  he  had  embraced,  he  conjured  hU 
son  in  his  last  illness,  rather  to  forego  the  splendours  of  a  crown  and 
every  woridly  advantage,  than  renounce  his  religion ;  and  while  he  de- 
clared that  he  heartily  forgave  all  those  who  had  injured  him,  he  recom- 
mended to  his  son  the  practice  of  Christian  forgiveness  and  justice.  Of 
the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  conduct  of  James,  at  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  it  is  impossible  for  any  lover  of  genuine  liberty 
to  speak  without  feelings  of  indignation ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  his  time  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  not  clearly  defined, 
and  that  he  was  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  who,  to  effect  his  ruin,  ad- 
vised him  to  violate  the  existing  constitution. 

Nothing  but  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  war  with  England  could> 
it  is  believed,  have  induced  Loub  to  recognise,  as  he  did,  the  prince  of 
Wales  as  king  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  William  remonstrated 
against  this  act  of  the  French  king,  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  and  appealed  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  the  guaraqtee  for  its  ob- 
servance :  but  Loub  was  inflexible,  and  maintained  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  that  he  was  not  debarred  by  the  treaty  from  acknowledging  the 
title  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  had  right  by  birth.  He  ad- 
mitted that  by  tfad  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  he  was  bound  not  to  dis- 
turb William  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  he  declared  his  in- 
tention to  adhere  to  that  stipulation ;  but  this  expknation  was  considered 
quite  unsatis&ctory  by  William,  who  recalled  his  ambassador  from 
Paris.  The  conduct  of  the  French  king  excited  general  indignation  in 
England,  and  addresses  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
pressive of  attachment  to  the  government.  The  English  parliament 
passed  two  separate  acts  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales,  as  the  son  of  James  was  termed,  and  the  queen,  his  mother,  who 
acted  as  regent  Great  preparations  were  made  for  entering  into  a  war 
with  France,  and  William  had  concerted  with  his  allies  the  plan  of  a 
campaign,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  gigantic  schemes  which  he  had 
devised  for  humbling  the  pride  of  France  put  into  execution.  He  ex- 
pired at  Kensington  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  seventeen  hundred 
and  two,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  February  preceding,  which  fractured  his  collar-bone.  He  reigned 
thirteen  years,  and  was  in  the  fif^y-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  person,  William  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  his  body  was  slender, 
and  his  constitution  delicate.  He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes, 
a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave,  solemn  aspect  He  was  extremely  re- 
served in  conversation,  and,  when  he  did  speak,  his  conversation  was 
dry  and  uninteresting.  Naturally  grave  and  phlegmatic,  he  never 
showed  any  symptoms  of  fire  or  animation  except  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  he  was  all  life  and  energy.  Sullen  in  his  disposition,  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  tender  sympathies,  and  dead  to  every  warm  and 
generous  emotion.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  to  gratify  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  means  the  most  unworthy^to  disregard  the 
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ties  of  kindred— and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country  which  had 
adopted  him. 

The  accession  of  the  princess  Anne  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties, 
particularly  to  the  Jacobites,  who  imagined,  now  that  she  had  no  heirs 
of  her  own  body,  that  she  would  be  induced  to  concur  with  them  in 
getting  the  succession  act  repealed,  so  as  to  make  way  for  her  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wales.  At  first  the  queen  seemed  disposed  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Tory  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  first  cousin  to  the  queen,  who  was  averse  to  a  war  with 
France ;  but  the  earl,  afterwards  the  celebrated  duke  of  Mariborough, 
his  rival,  succeeded,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  countess,  in  altering  the 
mind  of  her  majesty,  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  France 
on  the  fourth  day  of  May. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  which  under  a  late  act  should  have  met 
within  twenty  days  afler  the  death  of  the  king,  did  not,  however, 
assemble  till  three  months  thereafler,  the  queen  having  deferred 
the  meeting  by  repeated  adjournments.  The  Scottish  ministry,  who 
were  all  of  the  revolution  party,  probably  afraid  of  the  result  of  an 
election,  were  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  the  parliament ;  but  the 
Jacobite  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  as 
eari  of  Arran,  had  suffered  for  his  loyalty  to  King  James,  was  desirous 
of  a  new  parliament  The  parliament,  to  which  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
was  appointed  commissioner,  met  on  the  ninth  day  of  June;  but  before 
his  commission  was  read,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  objected  to  the  legality 
of  the  meeting,  the  parliament  having  been  virtually  dissolved,  as  he 
maintained,  by  not  having  met  within  the  statutory  period ;  and  having 
taken  a  formal  protest  against  its  proceedings,  he  withdrew  from  the 
house,  followed  by  seventy-nine  members  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  seceding  members,  thereupon, 
sent  up  Lord  Blantyre  to  London  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  but  she 
refused  to  see  him.  This  refusal  highly  displeased  the  people,  whose 
resentment  was  still  farther  increased  by  a  prosecution  raised  by  the  lord 
advocate  against  the  fiiculty  of  advocates,  for  having,  by  a  vote,  approved 
of  the  secession  and  address.  Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  parlia^ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  which  authorized 
the  queen  to  name  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  union  with 
England.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  tlie  lord- 
chancellor,  (better  known  as  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwarth)  without 
any  instructions  from  his  colleagues,  and  even  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  commissioner,  to  alter  the  succession,  by  bringing  in  a  bill  similar 
to  that  which  had  passed  in  England  for  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  settling  the  succession  on  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs ;  but  as 
the  ministry  had  no  instructions  from  the  queen,  the  bill  was  not  sup- 
ported. It  is  not  improbable  that  Marchmont  intended,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  queen  in  regard 
of  her  brother. 

If.  So 
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The  queen,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  her  by  the  pariia- 
ments  of  England  and  Scotland,  named  commissioners  to  treat  about  a 
union,  who  accordingly  met  at  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October ;  but  after  some  of  the  preliminaries  had  been 
adjusted,  the  conference  broke  off,  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners insisting  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Darien  com- 
pany should  be  preserved  and  maintained. 

A  partial  change  in  the  Scottish  ministry  having  taken  place»  the 
queen  resolved  upon  calling  a  new  parliament,  in  the  spring  of  seven 
teen  hundred  and  three,  previous  to  which,  she  issued  an  act  of  indem- 
nity in  favour  of  every  person  who  had  taken  any  part  against  the 
government  since  the  revolution,  and  allowed  such  of  them  as  were 
abroad  to  return  home.  Under  the  protection  of  this  amnesty  many  of 
the  Jacobites  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  the  oatlis  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  forwarding  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
At  this  time  Scotland  was  divided  Into  three  parties.  The  first  consist- 
ed of  the  revolutionists,  who  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 
second  of  what  was  called  the  country  party,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
union,  and  who  insisted  on  indemnification  for  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
Darien  speculation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  of  Glenco  and 
other  grievances  suffered  in  the  late  reign.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  took  the  direction  of  this  party.  The  last, 
called  Mitchell's  dub,  from  the  house  they  met  in,  was  composed  entirely 
of  the  Jacobites  or  Cavaliers.  These  were  headed  by  the  earl  of  Home.* 
The  two  latter  parties,  by  coalescing  at  the  elections,  might  have  returned 
a  majority  favourable  to  their  views ;  but  the  earl  of  Seafield,  who  had 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Marchmont  as  chancellor,  had  the  address  to  se- 
parate the  Jacobites  from  the  country  party,  and,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve tliat  he  was  their  friend,  prevailed  upon  them  to  tlirow  their  inter- 
est at  the  elections  into  the  scale  of  the  government.  The  parliament, 
however,  which  met  on  the  sixth  of  May,  was  not  so  pliable  to  ministerial 
dictation  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  although  the  royal  assent 
was  refused  to  what  was  called  the  act  of  security  for  limiting  the 
power  of  the  crown  *'  thb  session  of  parliament,  (to  use  the  wonls  of 
Lockhart,)  did  more  for  rechressing  the  grievances  and  restoring  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation  than  all  the  parliaments  since  the  year  IGGO-^f 
It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  celebrated  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
first  distinguished  himself.:|:     The  earl  of  Marchmont  again  brought  in 

•  Loekhsrt  Papera,  Vol.  I.  p.  66.  f  Ibid.  Vol  I,  p.  71. 

t  The  following  Is  the  chamoter  of  this  patriot,  from  the  pen  of  Lockhart,  a  stem 
Jaoohile,  and  of  course  no  way  prijadiced  in  his  fiivour : — '<  The  thoughts  of  England's 
domineering  over  Scotland,  was  what  his  generous  soul  could  not  do  away  with.  The 
Indignities  and  oppression  Scotland  lay  under,  galled  him  to  the  heart;  so  that  in  his 
learned  and  elaborate  discourses,  he  exposed  them  with  undaunted  courage  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  He  was  Uessed  with  a  soul  that  hated  and  despised  whatever  was  mean  and 
mibecomlng  a  gentleman,  and  was  so  stedfast  to  what  he  thought  right,  that  no  haanrd 
nor  advantage,  no,  not  the  universal  empire,  nor  the  gold  of  America^  could  tempt  him 
to  yield  or  desert  it.    And  1  may  affirm  that,  In  all  his  Ufe^  he  never  once  pursued  a 


his  bill  for  settling  the  crown  ol'  Scotland  upon  the  house  qf  Hanover ; 
but  such  was  the  indignation  with  which  the  proposal  was  received  by 
the  house»  that  some  of  the  members  proposed  that  the  bill  should  be 
bumti  while  others  moved  that  the  proposer  of  the  measure  should  be 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  On  a  division  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  very  large  majority. 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament*  the  courtiers  and  the  heads 
of  the  cavaliers  repaired  to  London  to  pay  court  to  the  queen,  who 
received  them  kindly,  and  conferred  marks  of  her  favour  upon  some  of 
them.  The  marquis  of  A  thole,  in  particular,  who  aspired  to  be  leader 
of  the  Jacobites,  was  made  a  duke,  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  thistle,  which  she  had  just  revived  to  en- 
able her  to  extend  the  royal  favour.  Her  policy  seems  to  have  been 
to  gain  over  all  parties  to  her  interest;  but  she  was  soon  made  to 
believe  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  her  among  the  cavaliers  to 
supersede  her,  and  to  place  her  brother  upon  the  throne. 

According  to  Lockhart,  this  was  a  sham  plot,  got  up  by  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  with  the  special  advice  and  consent  of  the  duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  and  the  earls  of  Stair  and  Leven,  and  Mr  Carstairs,  a  presby- 
terian  minister,  and  one  of  her  majesty's  chaplains,  to  ruin  the  cava- 
liers and  the  country  party,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  they  had 
made  to  him  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  to  prevent  these 

meuure  with  the  procpect  of  any  by-end  to  hlmielf,  nor  fiirther  than  he  Judged  It  for  the 
rommon  benefit  and  adTnntage  of  his  eonntry.  He  wae  master  of  the  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  langnages^  and  well  versed  In  history,  the  dfil  law,  and  all 
kinds  of  learning ;  and,  aa  he  was  unlrersally  aooompllahed,  he  employed  his  talents  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  ■  strict  and  nice  obserrer  of  all  the  points  of  honour,  and 
his  word  sacred ;  as  braTe  as  his  sword,  and  had  some  experience  in  the  art  of  war,  har- 
ing,  in  his  younger  years,  been  some  time  a  ▼olunteer  in  both  the  land  and  sea  serrioe. 
In  his  trsTels  he  had  studied,  and  came  to  understand,  the  respective  interests  of  the 
ssTeral  princes  and  states  of  Europe.  In  his  prirate  oonTemtion,  aifkble  to  his  friends, 
(bat  could  not  endure  to  conTorse  with  those  be  thought  enemies  to  tlftdr  country,)  and  free 
of  all  manner  of  vice.  He  had  a  penetrating,  dear,  and  lirely  apprehension,  but  so 
extremely  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  thnt  there  were  few,  (and  thoee  too  must  lie  his 
beloved  friends,  and  of  whom  he  had  a  good  opinion,)  he  could  endure  to  reason  against 
him,  and  did  for  the  most  part,  so  dosely  and  unaltembly  adhere  to  what  he  advanced, 
(which  was  frequently  very  singular,)  that  he'd  break  with  his  party,  before  he*d  alter 
the  least  Jot  of  his  scheme  and  maxims;  and  therefore  It  was  Impossible  for  any  set  of 
men,  that  did  not  give  themsdTv  up  to  be  absolutdy  directed  by  him,  to  please  him,  so 
as  to  carry  him  along  In  all  pdnts.  And  thence  it  came  to  pass^  that  he  often  in  parlia- 
ment acted  a  part  by  himself,  Iho*  in  the  main  he  stuck  dose  to  the  country  party,  and 
was  thdr  Cicero.  He  was,  no  doubt,  an  enemy  to  all  monarchical  gOTomments,  at  least 
thought  they  wanted  to  be  much  reformed  %  but  i  do  very  well  belloTe,  his  arerdon  to 
the  English  and  the  Union  was  so  great,  In  revenge  to  them,  he*d  have  elded  with  the 
Royal  family;  but  as  that  was  a  subject  not  fit  io  be  entered  upon  with  him,  this  Is  only 
a  coi\Jccture  from  some  Inuendo'e  I  hare  heard  him  make;  but  so  far  is  certain,  he  liked, 
commended,  and  oontenied  with  high-flying  Tories,  more  than  any  otiier  set  of  men, 
acknowledging  them  to  be  the  beet  countrymen,  and  of  most  honour,  integrity,  and  ingen- 
uity. To  sum  up  all,  he  was  a  leanied,  gallant,  honest,  and  wtry  other  way,  well  aonom« 
plished  gentleman ;  and.  If  erer  a  man  proposes  to  serve  and  merit  well  of  his  country, 
let  him  place  his  courage^  seal,  and  constancy,  as  a  pattern  before  him,  and  think  hlm- 
eelf  sufiidently  applauded  and  rew»rded,  by  obtaining  the  character  of  bdng  like  Andrew 
Fletdier  of  Salton.^^lV^*  ^^'  ^-f  P-  77. 
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parties  from  ever  again  thwarUng  his  plans.  That,  in  pursnanoe  of 
this  determination,  he  had  pitched  upon  Simon  Eraser  of  Beaufort,  after- 
wards so  well  known  as  the  Lord  Lovat,  who  suffered  for  the  part  he 
acted  in  the  rebellion  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five»  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  effecting  his  design.  Fraser  had  fled  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  in  absence  by 
the  court  of  justiciary,  for  an  alleged  rape  upon  the  person  of  the  lady 
dowager  Lovat,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Athole,  and  had  retired  to  France ; 
but,  on  ac-count  of  his  reputed  crime,  and  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
pronounced  against  him,  he  was  debarred  by  King  James,  during  his 
life,  from  appearing  at  the  court  of  St  Germains.  Being  sent  for  from 
France  by  Queensberry,  he  returned  to  Scotland ;  but,  knowing  the 
object  for  which  he  was  wanted,  he  had  the  address  before  leaving 
France,  by  imposing  upon  Louis,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the 
pope's  nuncio,  to  obtain  from  the  widow  of  King  James,  acting  as  re- 
gent for  her  son,  a  commission  of  Major-General,  with  power  to  raise 
and  command  forces  in  his  behalf.  As  the  court  of  St  Germains  had 
some  suspicion  of  Fraser's  integrity,  Captain  John  Murray,  brother 
of  Mr  Murray  of  Abercamie,  and  Captain  James  Murray,  brother 
of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stanhope,  were  sent  over  to  Scotland,  under 
the  protection  of  Queen  Anne's  indemnity,  as  a  check  upon  him,  and 
to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

On  arriving  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Fraser  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted  him  to  Edinburgh*  where  he  was 
kept  private  till  he  should  receive  instructions  from  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  how  to  act  After  obtaining  his  instractions,  and  a  pass  horn 
the  duke  to  protect  him  against  letters  of  fire  and  sword,  which  had 
been  issued  against  him  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  he  set  off 
for  the  Highlands,  introduced  himself  into  the  society  of  the  adherents 
of  the  exiled  ftupily,  and,  by  producing  his  commission  of  major-ge- 
neral, induced  some  of  them  to  give  him  assurances  that  they  would  rise 
in  arms  when  required,  though  they  regretted  that  such  a  character 
should  have  been  intrusted  with  such  an  important  command.  Others, 
however,  apprehensive  of  his  real  designs,  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  He,  thereafter,  went  to  London  to 
report  to  his  patrons  the  progress  he  had  made,  who,  finding  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  entrap  some  of  the  persons  they  intended  to 
insnare,  sent  him  back  to  France  to  endeavour  to  procure  letters  from 
the  court  of  St  Germains  to  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole,  the 
earb  of  Seafield  and  Cromarty,  and  the  leading  Jacobite  chiefe.  To 
conceal  his  journey  from  the  ministry,  the  duke  of  Queensberry  pro- 
cured a  pass  for  him  firom  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  English  secre- 
tary, under  a  fictitious  name ;  but,  before  Fraser  reached  Paris,  the 
whole  pretended  plot  was  brought  to  light  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Ferguson,  with  whom  he  had  tampered.  The  duke  of  Athole 
being  made  acquainted  by  Ferguson  with  the  discovery  he  had  made. 


immediately  laid  a  state  of  the  matter  before  the  queen,  who  had  been 
previoosly  apprised  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  duke  of  Qaeensberry : 
and  the  duke  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  excused  himself 
by  saying  that^  when  Eraser  came  to  Scotland,  he  had  recelTcd  a 
written  communication  from  Eraser  informing  him  that  he  could  make 
important  discoveries  relative  to  designs  against  the  queen's  govern- 
ment, in   proof  of  which  he  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the  queen 

dowager  at  St  Germains,  addressed  to  L  M ,  which  hiitials 

Eraser  informed  him  were  meant  for  Lord  Murray,  now  marquis  of 
Athole,  and  that,  after  seeing  him,  he  had  given  him  a  protection  in 
Scotland,  and  procured  a  pass  for  him  in  England  to  enable  him  to  fol« 
low  out  further  discoveries. 

When  this  pretended  conspiracy  became  publicly  known  it  excited  con- 
siderable sensation,  and  tlie  house  of  lords  immediately  resolved  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  but  the  queen, 
who  was  already  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage, intimating,  that  as  the  affair  was  already  under  investigation,  she  was 
desirous  that  the  house  should  not  interfere,  and  she  promised  in  a  short 
time  to  inform  them  of  the  result.  Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  December,  she  went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  made  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  informing  them  that  she  had  complete  evidence  of  evil 
practices  and  designs  against  her  government,  carried  on  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Erance  in  Scotland.  After  thanking  her  m^esty  for  the  in- 
formation she  had  given,  the  peers  persisting  in  their  resolution  for  an 
inquiry,  appointed  a  select  committee  by  ballot;  but  this  proceeding 
was  resented  by  the  commons  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
as  an  improper  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
they  voted  an  address  to  the  queen  accordingly.  The  upper  house  in 
its  turn  resented  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and 
voted  that  the  address  of  the  commons  was  unparliamentary  and 
groundless,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  house  of  peers.  They  followed 
up  this  resolution  by  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  justi- 
fied their  interference  in  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy,  and  expressed 
great  zeal  and  affection  for  her  majesty.  The  peers  proceeded  in  the 
inquiry,  and  after  considerable  investigation  they  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  *'  that  there  had  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in  Scot* 
land  toward  the  invading  that  kingdom  with  a  Erench  power,  in  order 
to  subvert  her  majesty's  government,  and  the  bringing  in  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales ;  that  it  was  their  opinion  nothing  had  given  so  much 
encouragement  to  these  designs  as  the  succession  of  the  orown  of  Scot- 
land not  being  declared  in  favour  of  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs ; 
that  the  queen  should  be  addressed  to  use  such  methods  as  she  thought 
convenient,  for  having  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
settled  after  that  manner ;  and  that  being  once  done,  then  they  would 
f  lo  all  in  their  power  to  promote  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.** 
Mr  Lockhart  asserts  that  the  lords  thus  interfered  at  the  instance  of 
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the  duke  of  Queensbeny,  as  he  knew  that  the  Whigs  would  bring  him 
off,  and  although  they  .were  so  dear  as  to  the  existence  of  a  plot,  be 
maintains  that  "  it  was  all  trick  and  villany."  Meanwhile  Fraser,  for 
his  imposition  upon  the  French  king,  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Bastile,  in  which  he  remained  seyeral  years.* 

Lord  Lovat,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  a  very  different  version  of  this  afBiir 
from  that  furnished  by  Mr  Lockhart  After  denying  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  the  crime  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  he  states  that  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Germains,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cousin.  Sir 
John  Maclean,  the  chief  of  the  Macleans,  who  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Perth — ^that  that  nobleman  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  intro 
duced  him  to  King  James  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  the  young  prince 
*-that  his  majesty  complained  to  him  of  the  conduct  of  the  Athole  family, 
and  acknowledged  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  the  family  of  Lovat — 
that  King  James  having  advised  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reign- 
ing government,  to  save  hb  clan,  he  returned  to  London,  and  that  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  outlawry  before  King 
William's  departure  for  Loo,  his  favourite  residence,  followed  him  thither, 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  duke  of  Ai^yle  to  Carstairs, 
the  chaplain,  who  had  much  influence  with  his  royal  master.  The  king 
was  induced  to  give  Lovat  the  most '' unlimited  pardon,"  and  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  his  cousin  Simon,  son  of  David, Fraser  of  Brae,  to  get 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland  affixed  to  it ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  pardon  was  suppressed,  and  another  pardon  passed  the  seals  limited 
to  Lovat's  treachery  against  the  king  and  government  Having,  he 
says,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
and  some  of  the  Jacobite  Scottish  peers,  he  engaged  them  to  grant  him 
a  general  commission  on  their  part  to  go  to  France  and  to  announce  to 
the  court  of  St  Germains  that  they  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  and 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  exiled  family,  and  to  require  that 
the  young  prince  might  be  sent  over  with  an  officer  to  command  the 
Jacobite  forces. 

Lovat  says  that  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  the  month  of  September, 
seventeen  hundred  and  two,  and  sent  an  express  to  Sir  John  Maclean  to 
St  Germains,  to  meet  him ;  and  that  he  thereafter  went  to  court,  and  was 
introduced  to  Lord  Perth,  to  whom  he  exphuned  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  plan  was,  however,  ruined  by  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who 
undermined  Lovat  at  court,  a  circumstance  which  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  Scotland,  but  he  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Gualterio  and  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy  to  remain.  He  then  obtained,  through  the  interest 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  others,  a  private  interview  with  the  king 
of  France,  who  promised  to  assut  him  in  his  enterprise.  Provided  with 
an  ample  commission  from  the  young  king,  Lovat  left  France  for  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  been  anticipated  on  his  journey  by  James  Murray, 
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brother  of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stanhope,  who  had  been  privately  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  inform  the  government  of  Lovat's  proceed- 
ings. On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  Lovat  found  that  the  Scottish  privy 
council,  in  expectation  of  his  coming,  had  a  month  before  issued  a  pro- 
clamation  to  take  him  dead  or  alive,  had  fixed  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  had  prohibited  all  persons  under  pain  of  death  from  holding  any 
intercourse  with  him  in  word  or  writing.  He,  however,  proceeded  on 
\m  journey,  and  had  interviews  with  the  heads  of  the  clans,  and  the 
principal  Jacobite  nobility,  all  of  whom  he  asserts  promised  their  services. 
A  council  of  war  was  afterwards  held  in  Drummond  castle,  at  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  clans  were  for  taking  up  arms  immediately,  but  Lord  Drum- 
mond having  objected  to  the  proposal  till  succours  should  arrive,  from 
France,  and  a  commander  appointed,  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter was  deferred  for  some  months,  and  in  the  meantime  Lovat  was 
directed  to  return  to  France  without  delay,  and  to  demand  the  neces- 
sary supplies. 

Before  setting  out  for  France*  Lovat  says  he  was  induced,  by  Lord 
Drummond  and  Captain  John  Murray,  the  latter  of  whom  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  and  was  desirous  of  remaining  in  the, country  to 
concert  measures  with  the  duke  of  Gordon  and  other  noblemen  attached 
to  the  cause  of  King  James ;  to  wait  upon  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Queens- 
berry,  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  "  to  amuse  them  with  a  fictitious  account  of 
their  journey,**  and  to  entreat  them  to  give  no  trouble  to  Mr  Murray,  who 
had  come  to  Scotland  merely  to  visit  his  relations  and  friends.  At  meet- 
ing, Queensberry  informed  Lovat  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  object  of 
ois  visit,  which  had  been  fully  explained  to  him  by  Captain  James 
Murray,  who  had  discovered  to  him  the  whole  plan  of  the  proposed  in- 
surrection, and  that  he  was  also  aware  of  all  Lovat's  proceedings  in  the 
north.  Queensberry  added,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  put  any  questions 
to  him  upon  that  subject,  but  to  ask  a  favour  from  him  by  informing 
him  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  dukes  of  Athole 
and  Hamilton  had,  at  the  very  time  they  were  displaying  an  officious 
zeal  in  the  service  of  the  government,  corresponded  with  the  court  of 
St  Gennains.  On  receiving  the  duke's  assurance  that  Captain  Murray 
should  be  protected,  Lovat  informed  him  that  both  Hamilton  and 
Athole  were  the  most  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  King  James,  that 
Captain  James  Murray  had  brought  over  commissions  for  them  from  the 
court  of  St  Gennains ;  and  that  they  had  promised  to  take  up  arms  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
Jacobite  party  in  order  to  restore  the  king.  This  '*  pretended  dis- 
covery,'* Lovat  says,  had  no  foundation,  as  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
laird  of  Fmtry,  that  Hamilton  was  no  firiend  of  the  exiled  family,  and^ 
that  he  even  aspired  to  the  crown  himself;  and  as  to  Athole  it  was  no- 
torious that  he  was  *'  the  incorrigible  enemy  of  King  James.** 

The  duke  of  Queensberry  was  overjoyed  at  this  *'  chimerical  dis- 
covery,** by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  the  ruin  of  two  noblemen,  who, 
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he  tiaid,  ^*  had  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  estate* 
reputationi  and  life,"  and  made  a  thousand  professions  of  friendship 
to  Lord  Lovat.  He  offered  to  make  his  peace  with  Queen  Anne,  to 
obtain  a  regiment  for  him  and  a  considerable  pension,  and  to  make  him 
chief-justiciary  and  commandant  of  the  county  in  which  the  estates  of 
Lovat  lay ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Lovat,  he  declined  these  magnificent 
ofiersy  being  obliged  in  honour  and  conscience  to  return  to  France,  and 
to  carry  on  the  project  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Before  taking  leave, 
Lovat  promised  that  if  the  duke  would  favour  hiiu  with  a  passport,  to 
enable  him  to  return  immediately  to  France,  he  would  Airnish  him,  in 
due  time,  with  a  particular  account  of  Hamilton  and  Athole's  en- 
gagements with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  which  would  enable  him 
to  ruin  both  these  noblemen  at  the  court  of  London.  The  duke,  not 
suspecting  any  deceit,  granted  a  passport  to  Lovat  upon  the  spot,  writ- 
ten and  signed  by  himself  as  the  queen's  representative  in  Scotland,  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  in  safety  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  On  the 
following  day  Lord  Drummond  and  Captain  Murray  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  being  informed  by  Lovat  of  the  manner  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  interview  with  the  duke,  approved  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  even  applauded  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  deliv- 
ered himself  from  an  immuient  and  unforeseen  danger.  As  botli  Hamil- 
ton and  A  thole  were  regarded  by  Lovat  as  *'  impostors"  and  enemies 
of  the  exiled  fiimily,  he  considered  that  his  conduct,  in  thus  attempting 
to  ruin  them,  **  far  from  being  a  real  crime,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  good  and  essential  service  to  the  king  (James  HL),  and  the  sincere, 
political,  and  ingenious  fruit  of  his  zeal,  for  his  project,  and  the  interests 
of  his  sovereign."*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  morality  of  this  extra- 
ordinary personage,  who,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  revolution 
party,  always  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  the  revolution  settlement 

Alluding  to  Lockhart's  account  of  the  conspiracy,  Lovat  says,  *'  The 
design  of  the  author  is  sufficiently  evident  His  book  is  entirely  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  reputation,  the  interests,  and  the  lives  of  the 
dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  moat 
formidable  enemies  of  his  party  ;  and  to  give  to  the  world,  as  undoubted 
realities,  the  dark  inventions  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  tlie  lords 
Athole  and  Tarbat,  produced  by  the  fear  of  punbhment  for  their  cor- 
'respondence  with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
pretended  to  be  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  court  of  London.  In  pro- 
secuting this  design,  he  endeavours  to  throw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
first  mentioned  noblemen,  the  contrivance  of  a  project  of  which  they 
knew  as  much  as  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary.  He  represents  them  as 
sending  for  Lord  Lovat,  their  intimate  friend,  whom  (probably  by  a  mir- 
acle) this  visionary  writer  represents  as  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
particulars  of  their  plot,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  and 
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at  a  time  when  the  comnierce  of  letters  was  rendered  totally  impractiea- 
ble  by  the  war.  In  the  next  place,  by  a  miracle  not  less  wonderful,  he 
converts  Lord  Lovat  to  the  popish  religion,  by  the  advice  and  com- 
mand of  his  patrons,  Queensberry,  Argyle,  Leven,  and  Carstairs,  pil- 
lars of  the  presby  terian  religion  in  ScoUand ;  a  most  admirable  means 
which  this  author  has  discovered  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
tcstant  succession. 

**  And  upon  this  foundation,  equally  chimerical,  fiilse,  scandalous,  and 
diabolical,  the  author  commences  his  narrative  with  calumniating  Lord 
Lovat  He  malLcs  him,  in  the  first  place,  guilty  of  a  rape— a  crime  of 
which  he  was  as  innocent  wi  the  child  unborn,  and  which  the  whole 
north  of  Scotland,  where  Lord  Lovat  has  always  been,  and  is  at  this 
day  much  loved  and  respected,  knows  to  have  had  no  foundation  but 
in  the  malicious  invention  of  Lord  Athole  ;-.-in  order  to  accumulate  the 
crime  of  high  treason  against  King  William,  with  which  he  charged 
him  ;  and  to  make  himself  master  of  his  estate :  for  which  tyranny  the 
name  of  Athole  is  regarded  with  odium  and  horror,  through  the  whole 
north  of  Scotland. 

*'The  author  proceeds  with  his  ridiculous  suppositions,  and  sends 
Lord  Lovat  into  France,  three  years  before  he  quitted  his  own  coun- 
try ;  not  knowing,  probably,  that  Lord  Lovat  obtained  a  pardon  from 
King  William ;  and  tliat  at  the  time  of  that  prince's  death,  he  was  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  estates,  and  about  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  Lord  Athole,  which  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  same  beg- 
gary as  the  young  Lord  Murrays,  his  brothers,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  her  declared  favouritism  to 
Lord  Athole  and  his  other  enemies,  that  Lord  Lovat  proclaimed  his 
sovereign  in  his  own  province,  and  afterwards  entered  into  an  engage* 
ment  with  the  most  considerable  of  the  loyal  nobility  and  heads  of 
clans,  previous  to  his  passing  into  France.'** 

As  the  €xpoi6  in  Fraser*s  afiair  had  rendered  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  very  unpopular  in  Scotland,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation 
as  one  of  the  Scottish  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  lord  high-commissioner  to  the 
Soottbh  parliament,  which  met  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  seventeen 
hundred  and  four.  The  friends  of  the  duke,  afraid  that  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athole  would  make  his  connexion  with  Fraser  the  sub- 
ject of  a  parliamentary  investigation,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  friends  of  these  noblemen,  the  result  of  which  was  a  mutual 
arrangement,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  not  to  push  the  proposed  ex- 
amination, and  the  former  in  respect  of  such  forbearance,  promised  to 
join  the  Cavaliers  in  opposing  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the  house 
of  Hanover,  and  other  court  measttres.f 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  letter  from  the  queen  was  read,  ex- 
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horting  tlie  parliament  to  unity,  and  reoommendiog  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  BucceBsion  as  in  England,  as  necessary  to  establish  peace  and 
secure  the  protestant  religion.     Before  the  minbtry,  however,  bad  time 
to  bring  on  the  question  of  the  succession,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  moved, 
**  that  thb'  parliament  will  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor 
to  the  crown,  until  we  have  had  a  previous  treaty  with  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  commerce,  and  other  concerns  with  that  nation."     The 
nunistry  were  greatly  surprised  and  perplexed  at  a  proposition  which 
could  not  fitil  to  be  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.     The  earl 
of  Rothes,  who  had  joined  the  court  party,  made  a  counter  motion, 
that  the  parliament  should,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  conditions  of  government  as  might  be  judged  proper  for 
rectifying  the  constitution,  by  vindicating  and  securing  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  nation,  after  which  they  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  other  motion  for  a  treaty  previous  to  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  to  the  crown.     This  proposition,  plausible  enough,  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  create  a  division  among  the  Cavalier  and  country 
parties,  which  the*  ministry  hoped  would  enable   them  eventually  to 
get  rid  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  motion ;  but  Sir  James  Falconer  of 
Phesdo,  to  counteract  this  design,  ingeniously  conjoined  the  two  mo- 
tions, so  as  to  give  full  efiect  to  each.     After  congratulating  the  house 
on  the  emulation  dbplayed  by  the  members  to  promote  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  nation,  he  said  that  he  thought  both  the  resolutions  under 
consideration  good  and  necessary,  but  as  it  would  be  a  pity  that  they 
should  justle  with  one  another,  he  moved  that  the  house  should  not 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor  until  a  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded with  England  for  regulating  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  and 
settling  other  affairs  with  that  nation  ;  and  further,  that  the  parliament 
should  proceed  to  make  such  limitations  and  conditions  of  government 
for  rectifying  the  constitution  as  might  secure  the  religion,  indepen- 
dence, and  liberty  of  the  nation,  before  proceeding  to  the  nomination 
of  a  successor  to  the  crown.     This  motion  was  supported  by  the  whole 
of  the  Cavalier  party,  and  unanimously  opposed  by  that  of  the  court. 
After  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  Fletcher  of  Salton  took  a  prominent 
part,  and  gave  a  most  affecting  detail  of  the  miseries  which  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  had  entailed  upon  Scotland, 
the  earl  of  Rothes'  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vast  majority.* 

From  the  temper  displayed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  it  was  obvious 
that  without  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Scotland,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  English  ministry  to  carry  the  question  of  tlie  succession 
in  Scotland.  To  accomplish  this  the  English  parliament  authorised  the 
queen  to  nominate  commissioners  to  treat  with  commissioners  from 
Scotland ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  allay  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Scotch,  of  the  interference  of  Eng- 
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land  in  imposing  a  foreign  soTereign  upon  them.  Instead  of  simply  eui* 
powering  the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners,  the  English  parliament, 
instigated  by  the  Scottish  ministry,  insolently  directed  the  Scottish  par- 
liament in  the  choice  of  its  commissioners,  and  they  even  prohibited 
their  own  commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  with  those  of  Scotland  unless 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  allowed  the  queen  to  name  these  commis- 
sioners herself.  And,  as  if  this  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  an 
independent  nation  was  not  sufficiently  insulting,  all  Scotsmen  not  set- 
tled in  England,  or  in  its  service,  were  declared  aliens,  until  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled  on  the  Princess  Sophia 
and  her  protestant  heirs.  Several  prohibitory  clauses  against  the  trade 
of  Scothind  were  also  inserted  in  the  act,  which  were  to  take  effnct 
about  eight  months  thereafter  if  the  Scottish  parliament  did  not,  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  yield  to  tlie  instructions  of  that  of  England. 

To  strengthen  the  government  party  the  Scottish  niiiiisti'y  was  changed 
and  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  recalled  to  office,  being  appointed  to  the 
privy  seal.  The  Cavaliers,  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  duke  and 
his  friends,  to  which  they  had  been  lately  so  much  indebted,  applied  to  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale— who,  with  his  displaced  friends,  had  formed  a 
party  called  the  "  squadrone  volante^^  or  flying  squadron — ^to  unite  with 
them  against  the  court;  but  he  declined  the  proposal,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  formed,  namely,  to 
keep  the  contending  parties  in  parliament  in  check,  and  to  vote  only 
tor  such  measures,  by  whatever  party  introduced,  which  should  ap- 
pear most  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  court  party,  the  Scottish  mi- 
nistry soon  found  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  parliament,  which  was 
opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  five, 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  commissioner.  The  motion  of  Sir  James 
Falconer,  which  had  hitlierto  remained  a  dead  letter,  was  again  re- 
newed ;  but  although  the  ministry  was  supported  by  the  squadron  In 
opposition  to  the  motion,  the  cavaliers  carried  it  by  a  great  majority. 
The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  were  now  desirous  of  pushing  on 
the  inquiry  into  the  alleged  plot,  but  by  advice  of  the  cavaliers,  who 
insisted  tliat  such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  violation  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  them  and  the  duke  of  Queensberr/s  friends,  they 
desisted  for  a  time.  But  the  dnko  having  prevailed  upon  such  of  his 
friends  as  hod  voted  with  the  cavaliers  in  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
to  join  the  court  party,  the  subject  was  introduced  before  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  a  motion,  to  know  what  answer  the  queen  had  sent  to 
an  address  which  had  been  voted  to  her  in  the  preceding  session,  to 
send  down  to  Scothind  against  the  next  session  such  persons  as  had 
been  examined  respecting  the  plot,  and  the  papers  connected  therewith. 
The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole  vindicated  themselves  against  the 
diarge  of  being  accessory  to  Fraser  s  proceedings,  and  the  latter  par- 
ticularly, in  a  long  speech,  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  duke  ol 
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Queemberry,  whom  he  openly  accused  of  a  design  to  rain  him.  Nei- 
ther the  dulLe  nor  his  friends  made  any  answer  to  the  charger  And 
Athoie  and  Hamilton  conceiving  that  they  had  cleared  themselves  suf- 
ficiently, allowed  the  subject  to  drop.  The  most  important  business  of 
the  session  was  the  measure  of  the  proposed  union  with  England,  an 
act  for  effecting  which  was  passed,  though  not  without  considerable  op- 
position. 

Before  the  state  of  the  vote  upon  this  measure  was  announced,  the  duke 
of  Athoie,  **  in  regard  that  by  an  Engll&h  act  of  parliament  made  in  the 
last  sessions  thereof,  entituled  an  act  for  tiie  effectual  securing  England 
from  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  several  acts  passed  Utely  in 
Scotland,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  were  adjudged  aliens,  bora  out  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  queen,  as  queen  of  England,  after  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December  1705/'  protested  that,  for  saving  the  honour  and  in* 
terest  of  her  miyesty  as  queen  of  Scotland,  and  maintaining  and  pre- 
serving the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  her  subjects,  no  act  for  a 
treaty  with  England  ought  to  pass  without  a  clause  being  added  there, 
to,  prohibiting  and  discharging  the  commissioners  that  might  be  i^ 
pointed  for  carrying  on  the  treaty  torn  departing  from  Scotland  until 
the  English  parliament  should  repeal  and  rescind  the  obnoxious  act  al- 
luded to.  To  this  protest  twenty-four  peers,  thirty-seven  barons,  and 
eighteen  of  the  burgh  representatives  adhered.  When  the  state  of  the 
vote  was  announced,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the 
cavaliers  and  the  country  party,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
missioners should  be  left  wholly  to  the  queen.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
members  immediately  exclaimed  that  the  duke  had  deserted  and  basely 
betrayed  his  friends,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  in  rage  and  despair.  A 
warm  debate  then  ensued,  in  which  Hamilton  was  roughly  handled, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  exposed ;  but  he  persisted  in  his 
motion,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes.  Had  the  other 
members  remained  he  would  have  found  himself  in  a  minority.  The 
duke  of  Athoie  protested  a  second  time  for  the  reasons  contained  in 
his  first  protest,  and  twenty-one  peers,  thirty-three  barons,  and  eigh- 
teen burgh  representatives  adhered  to  his  second  protest  The  protesters 
consisted  of  most  of  the  cavaliers  and  the  country  party,  and  the  whole 
of  the  squadron.  The  protesters,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  and 
they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  order  of  the  house  prohibiting  the 
Scottish  commissioners  from  treating  until  the  clause  in  the  English 
act,  declaring  the  subjects  of  Scotland  aliens,  should  be  repealed,  a 
resolution  which  had  the  desired  effect,  the  English  parliament  re- 
scinding the  clause  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  operation  arrived.* 

In  terms  of  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  parliaments  of  England 
and  Scothind,  the  queen  nominated  commissioners,  who  met  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
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April,  seventeen  hundred  and  liz.  Daring  their  sittings  by  intenrals,  they 
were  twice  visited  by  the  qneen,  who  urged  them  to  complete,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a  treaty  which,  she  anticipated,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  kingdoms.  They,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
great  object  for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  on  the  twenty* 
second  of  July,  the  celebrated  treaty  of  union  was  finished,  and  mutually 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties*  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
it  was  declared  that  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  in  default  of  issue  of  the  queen,  should  remain 
and  continue  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants* 

When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  became  publicly  known  in  Scotland,  a 
shout  of  indignation  was  set  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  mea^ 
sure  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
nation ;  and  when  the  Scottish  parliament  met  for  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing the  treaty,  considerable  rioting  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  large  bodies  of  armed  men  threatened  to  march  upon  the 
capital,  and  disperse  the  assembly*  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to 
the  parliament  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  against  the  Union,  and 
considerable  opposition  was  made  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole, 
Lord  Belhaven,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  others,  but  the  court  party, 
having  obtained  the  support  of  the  **  Squadron,**  carried  the  measure  by 
a  great  miyority. 

As  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  James  11.  now  appeared  to  the  Scottish 
nation  as  necessary  to  preserve  its  independence,  various  combinations 
were  entered  into  among  the  people  to  effect  it  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  shires,  chiefly  Cameronians,  formeriy  the  most  determined  support- 
ers of  the  Protestant  government,  all  at  once  became  the  most  lealous 
partizans  of  the  exiled  family,  whose  Catholicity  they  showed  themselves 
disposed  altogether  to  overlook.  Preparatory  to  more  active  measures  for 
accomplishing  their  object,  the  ringleaders  among  them  held  several 
meetings,  divided  themselves  into  regiments,  chose  their  officers,  provid- 
ed themselves  with  horses  and  arms,  and,  notwithstanding  the  religious 
asperity  which  had  long  existed  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  shires,  offered  to  unite  with  them  in  any  measures  which  might 
be  devised  for  accomplishing  the  restoration  of  the  young  prince,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George.*  The  court 
of  St  Germains,  fully  aware  of  the  strong  national  feeling  which  existed 
in  favour  of  the  prince,  sent,  in  concert  with  the  French  king,  one  Hooke 
into  Scotland  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  treat  with  the  people  for  his 
restoration.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
chaplains  when  he  invaded  England ;  but  after  the  execution  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman,  Hooke  went  to  France,  where  he  became  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  entered  into  the  French  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel.     He  had  been  in  Scotland  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five 
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on  a  previous  mission  to  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  chie&  and  the  country 
party  ;  but  though  a  man  of  sense,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  in- 
discretion, that  he  could  only  obtain  general  promises,  from  the  parties 
he  consulted,  of  their  readiness  to  advance  the  prince's  interest.  The 
cavaliers,  however,  sent  Captain  Henry  Straton,  a  gentleman  in  whom 
they  placed  great  confidence,  to  France,  in  July  the  following  year,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  aid  they  might  expect  from  Louis. 

Hooke,  on  this  occasion,  landed  in  Uie  north  of  Scotland,  about  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  and 
took  up  a  temporary  abode  in  Slains  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
£rroi,  high-constable  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
countess-dowager,  the  mother  of  the  earl,  her  son  being  then  absent 
from  home.  Instead  of  consulting,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  principal 
chiefii  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission,  Hooke  at  first  confined  himself 
to  interviews  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Angus,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  favour  and  hospitality,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  no  ordinary  importance.  The  attention  thus  paid  him, 
flattered  his  vanity,  in  return  for  which  he  made  them  his  confidents, 
and  proceeded,  in  concert  with  them,  to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  a  restoration.  Thb  party,  however,  had  not  the  wisdom 
to  conceal  the  negotiation  with  Hooke,  whose  presence  in  the  country 
became  consequently  generally  known.  The  result  was,  that  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  others,  conceiving  themselves  slighted,  and  alarmed  at 
the  imprudence  of  Hooke's  friends,  declined  to  correspond  with  him, 
and  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the  court  of  St  Germains 
itself. 

As  the  French  king  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  situation  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  M.  de  Chamiliard,  his  minuter  of  war,  had  fiimished 
Hooke  with  a  paper  of  instructions,  in  the  shape  of  questions,  to  which 
ho  was  desired  to  obtain  distinct  answers,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  assistance  required  from  him,  and  tlie  probability  of 
success.  In  answer  to  these  questions,  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  king 
of  France,  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemep, 
in  which  they  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  had 
always  been  disposed  for  the  service  of  "  its  lawful  king  *'  ever  since 
the  revolution ;  but  that  this  disposition  had  now  become  universal, 
and  that  the  shires  of  the  west,  which  used  to  be  the  most  disaffected, 
were  now  zealous  to  serve  him.  That  to  reap  the  benefit  of  so 
fiivourable  a  disposition,  and  of  so  happy  a  conjuncture,  the  presence 
of  the  king  (the  Chevalier)  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  people 
being  unwilling  to  take  arms  without  being  sure  of  having  him  at  their 
head — that  the  whole  nation  would  rise  upon  his  arrival-rthat  he  would 
become  master  of  Scotland  without  opposition,  and  that  the  existing 
government  would  be  entirely  abolishtKi — that  of  the  numbers  that  they 
would  raise,  the  memorialists  would  immediately  despatch  twenty-five 
CliouMind  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  into  England, 
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while  the  otiier  peers  and  chiefii  would  assemble  all  their  men  iu  their 
respective  shires,  and  that  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  troops  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Tay,  should  be  at  Perth,  those  of  the  western  shires 
at  Stirling,  and  those  of  the  south  and  east  at  Dumfries  and  Dunse. 
As  to  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  they  informed  his  majesty  that  they 
would  require  nothing  from  him,  as  the  harvests  of  two  years  were  to 
be  found  in  the  granaries,  and  that  so  great  was  its  abundance,  tliat 
a  crown  would  purchase  as  much  flour  as  would  maintain  a  man  two 
months — ^that  there  was  also  a  great  plenty  of  meat,  beer  and  brandy  in 
the  kingdom,  and  cloth,  linen,  shoes  and  bonnets,  sufficient  to  clothe  a 
considerable  number  of  troops*  The  principal  articles  they  stood  in 
most  need  of,  were  arms  and  money.  Of  the  former,  the  memorialists 
begged  his  miyesty  to  send  them  as  many  as  would  equip  twenty-five 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse  or  dragoons,  together  with  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  ammunition,  and  also  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
bombs,  ftc  Of  money,  of  which  the  country  had  been  almost  drained 
by  the  Darien  speculation,  by  five  years  of  famine,  and  by  the  constant 
residence  of  the  nobility  at  London,  they  required  a  remittance  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pistoles,  to  enable  them  to  march  into  England,  and 
also  a  regular  monthly  subsidy  during  the  war.  In  addition  to  these 
demands,  they  required  that  the  Chevalier  should  be  accompanied  to 
Scotland  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  troops,  to  protect  his  person 
against  any  sudden  attempt  by  the  government  forces.  The  memorial- 
ists concluded,  by  assuring  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  their  resolution 
to  bind  themselves  by  the  strictest  and  most  sacred  ties,  to  assist  one 
another  in  what  they  deemed  a  common  cause,  to  forget  all  fimiily  dif- 
ferences, and  to  concur  sincerely,  and  with  all  their  hearts,  *^  without 
jealousy  or  distrust,  like  men  of  honour  in  so  just  and  glorious  an  enter- 
prise/** 

Having  finished  his  negotiation,  Hooke  returned  to  France  in  the 
month  of  May,  after  assuring  his  friends  that  **  the  Pretender  '*  would 
land  in  Scotland  about  August  following.  On  arriving  at  the  court 
of  St  Germains,  Hooke  gave  the  most  flattering  account  of  his  re- 
ception, and  of  the  seal  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
accused  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  persons  who  had  refos- 
ed  openly  to  commit  themselves,  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause.  The 
armament,  promised  by  the  king  of  France,  should  have  been  ready  In 
August ;  but  the  court  of  Versailles  contrived  to  put  it  off,  firom  time 
to  time,  under  various  pretences.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Louis 
was  indiflTerent  about  the  matter,  and,  although  he  pretended  that  his 
object  was  to  place  the  Chevalier  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
his  real  object  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  his  own  favour  by  embroiling 
Great  Britain  in  a  civil  war.     His  reverses  at  Ramillies  and  Turin 
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Iiad  induced  him  to  send  Hooke  into  Scotland  to  obtain  informatiooi 
but,  having  afterwards  defeated  the  allies  at  Almanza,  he  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  be  able  to  retrieye  his  afikirs  without  the  aid  of  the  in- 
tended descent  on  Scotland. 

To  hasten  the  enterprise,  the  cavaliers  sent  the  Honourable  Charles 
Fleming,  brother  of  the  ^Mirl  of  Wigton,  over  to  France  with  letters 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  Chevalier,  in  consequence  ot 
which,  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  commenced  at  Dunkirk, 
where  a  squadron  was  collected  under  tlie  command  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Forbin.  When  the  news  of  these  preparations  reached  England,  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  defend  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  against 
the  **  pretended  prince  of  Wales,*'  and  all  her  other  enemies.  They 
suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  passed  a  bill  enacting,  that  all 
persons  should  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  under  the  pain  of  being  held 
as  convicted  recusants.  They  also  passed  another  bill,  releasing  the 
Scottish  clans  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who  should  appear  in 
arms  against  her  majesty ;  and  ''  the  Pretender "  and  his  adherents 
were  declared  traitors  and  rebels.  A  large  fleet  was  equipped  and 
assembled  at  Deal  with  extraordinary  promptitude,  and  despatched 
towards  Dunkirk  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake,  Sir  Geoige 
Byng,  and  Lord  Dursley,  and  transports  were  engaged  to  bring  over 
ten  Britbh  battalions  from  Ostend.  When  this  fleet,  which  the  French 
had  supposed  to  be  destined  for  Lisbon,  appeared  off  Mardyke,  they  were 
greatly  surprised ;  and  the  embarkation  of  their  troops,  which  had  com- 
menced, was  immediately  countermanded.  The  French  admiral  repre- 
sented to  his  court  the  danger  of  proceeding  with  the  expedition ;  but  he 
received  positive  orders  to  finish  the  embarkation,  and  to  sail  with  the 
first  favourable  wind.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  at  taking  farewell, 
was  presented  by  Louis  with  a  sword  studded  with  costly  diamonds, 
and  sumptuous  services  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  dresses,  and 
other  necessaries  becoming  hb  high  station. 

While  the  embarkation  was  going  on,  Mr  Fleming  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Amott  were  separately  despatched  for  Scotland 
from  Dunkirk,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  March  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  in  two  frigates,  with  instructions  from  the  Chevalier  to 
die  Jacobite  chiefe.  Fleming  arrived  on  the  northern  coast  on  the 
thirteenth,  and,  when  about  two  leagues  off  the  land,  entered  a  fish- 
ing boat  which  landed  him  at  Slains  castle,  where  he  met  the  earl 
of  Errol,  who  received  the  intelligence  of  the  expedition  with  great 
pleasure.  On  perusing  the  Chevalier's  instructions,  he  immediately  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Mr  Malcolm  of  Grange,  in  Fife,  with  orders 
to  have  a  boat  and  pilots  in  readiness  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  go  on  board  the  first  vessel  that  should  give  the  signal  agreed  on 
In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  having  been  forced,  by  stress  of 
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weather,  off  their  station  on  the  fourteenth  of  Mareby  the  expedition 
sailed  on  the  serenteenth  from  the  road  of  Dunkirk ;  but  it  was  detained 
in  Newport-pits  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  wind,  till  the  nine- 
teenth, when  it  again  set  sail  with  a  fiiir  breeze  for  Scotland.  The  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  seven  men-of-war,  two  of  which  were  fitted  up 
as  transports,  and  twenty-one  frigates,  having  on  board  five  thousand 
one  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of  Monsievr  le  Comte  ds 
Gass^  who»  on  the  last-mentioned  day,  received  from  the  French  king 
the  patent  of  a  marafaal  of  France,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Mantignon. 
While  at  Newport,  three  of  the  frigates,  which  had  received  some 
damage,  returned  to  Dunkirk ;  but,  at  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the 
qMurtment  of  the  Chevalier,  it  was  resolved,  at  his  desire,  to  proceed 
without  them,  although  these  vessels  had  eight  hundred  troops  on 
board,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  provisions.  At  the 
same  council  it  was  also  determined  to  sail  directly  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  to  disembark  the  troops  at  Burntisland,  whence  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  Stirling.* 

The  French  fleet  having  been  observed  in  Newport-pits  from  the 
steeples  of  Ostend,  a  vessel  was  immediately  despatched  thence  by 
Major-General  Cadogan  to  inform  Sir  George  Byng  of  their  having  left 
Dunkirk :  Sir  George  went  immediately  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  fleet,  fiivour^  by  a  strong  and  fair  wind,  reached  the  Frith  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third,  without  seeing  any  of  the  English  squadron, 
and  anchored  off  Crail,  the  commander  intending  to  proceed  up  the  Frith 
the  following  morning ;  but  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Proteus, 
one  of  the  three  vessels  which  had  returned  to  Dunkirk,  and  which, 
being  a  superior  sailer,  had  reached  the  Frith  before  him,  and  had  given 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  friends  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, who  lived  on  the  coast,  by  firing  five  guns,  the  concerted  signal  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  prince  along  that  coast  were  to  be  apprized  of 
his  arrival.  Malcolm  of  Grange,  who  had  been  for  some  days  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  fleet,  went  immediately  on  board  this  vessel  with  a 
pilot 

The  resolution  of  M.  de  Forbin  to  proceed  up  the  Frith  next 
morning,  was,  however,  put  an  end  to,  by  the  appearance,  at  day 
break,  of  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  sail,  stand- 
ing in  for  the  Frith.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  ships,  the  French 
commander  immediately  cut  his  cables,  and  by  favour  of  a  strong  land 
breeze  which  fortunately  sprung  up,  stood  out  to  sea  under  full  sail, 
having  previously  given  orders  to  the  different  ships,  in  case  of  separa- 
tion, to  rendezvous  at  Cromarty,  or  Inverness.  The  French  vessels 
being  lighter  and  cleaner,  outstripped  the  Englbh  in  sailing,  and  all  of 
them  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salisbury,  a  ship  formerly  cap- 
tured from  the  English,  which  was  taken.     On  board  of  this  vessel  were 
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Lord  Griffin,  the  earl  of  Middletou's  two  sons,  M.  La  Vie,  a  Majop-Gen- 
eral,  Colonel  Francis  Wauchope,  some  other  officers,  and  between  tliree 
and  four  hundred  soldiers.  On  the  following  day,  the  French  commander 
finding  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  all  his  vessels  together, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Salisbury,  he  consulted  with  the  Marshal  de 
Mantignon,  on  the  expediency  of  landing  at  some  place  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  proposed  Invemess.  The  Chevalier,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  landing,  that  he  had,  though  in  vain,  entreated  M.  de  Forbin, 
the  preceding  day,  to  put  him  on  shore,  though  his  domestics  alone 
should  accompany  him,  received  this  proposal  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  fleet  accordingly,  aided  by  a  &vourable  wind,  steered  to  the  north 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-fifth ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the 
wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  north,  and  blew  directly  in  their  teeth  with 
considerable  violence.  As  the  storm  continued  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  and  as  M.  de  Forbin  was  afraid  that  the  fleet  would  be  dispersed, 
and  might,  when  separated,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  with  the  entire  concnr- 
rei^ce  of  the  Chevalier,  to  return  to  Dunkirk,  where  the  expedition 
arrived  on  the  seventh  of  April. 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise,  which,  but  for  the  merest  acci« 
dental  circumstance,  might  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success;  for  had  the  expedition  arrived  only  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  whole  troops,  arms  and  ammunition,  would  have 
been  landed  without  opposition.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  of  Sootiand  in  &vour  of  "  the  Pretender,"  and  so  disafilscted  had 
they  become  towards  the  government,  that  a  universal  rising  would  un- 
doubtedly have  taken  pUoe  in  his  support  had  he  set  his  foot  in  Scotiand. 
No  eflectual  resistance  could  have  been  ofiered  to  him  by  the  regular 
troops,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  men ;  and  aslittie  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  in  them,  from  their  participating  generally  in  the 
national  feeling ;  the  earl  of  Leven,  the  commander-in-chief,  had  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  Carlisle,  or  Berwick,  with  such  forces  as  would  accom- 
pany him.  *    The  news  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  created  a  panic  in 


•  AUudlof  to  the  appmranoe  of  tho  French  float  in  the  Frith,  Lockhait  myn,  **  It  it 
Impoorible  to  deicribe  the  dlffBrent  appeanuice  of  people's  lentlmenlsi  all  thla  day 
(8Sd  March)  generaUy  gftakhkg,  In  trery  peraon'i  face  was  to  be  observed  an  air  of 
Jollity  and  satisfaction,  excepting  tlie  general,  (Leren)  those  oonoenied  in  thegovenuaent, 
and  soch  as  were  deeply  dipt  in  the  rsrolittion.  These  indeed  were  In  the  greatest  terror 
and  oonf  nsion.  And  It  was  no  great  wonder  that  the  earl  of  Leven  did  afterwards,  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  secrataries  of  stale,  complain  that  the  Jacobites  were  so  uppish 
he  dont  hardly  look  thorn  In  the  ihoe  as  they  walked  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  ;  for 
■ppish  they  were  indeed^  expecting  soon  to  have  an  occasion  of  repaying  him  and  his 
feUow-rebels  in  the  same  coin  he  and  they  had  treated  them  for  these  twenty  years  past. 
But  next  day  advice  was  sent  from  Sir  George  Byng,  that  he  had  come  up  with  and  was 
then  in  pursuit  of  the  Fnanch  fleet,  and  then  It  was  that  every  body  was  In  the  greatest 
pain  and  anxiety  imaginable ;  some  fearing  it  would,  and  others  that  it  would  not,  de- 
termine as  it  did.  In  this  perplexity  were  people  when,  on  the  next  day,  being  Sunday, 
a  great  number  of  tall  ships  were  seen  sailing  up  tho  Frith.    This  put  our  general  in 
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Eogiandi  which  was  followed  by  a  run  upon  the  bank,  which  would  hare 
be^  obliged  to  have  suspended  its  payments  had  not  the  most  extr^rdi- 
nary  exertions  been  made  to  support  its  credit 

The  principal  friends  of  the  ChcTalier  de  St  George,  and  every  person 
of  any  distinction  in  Scotland,  suspected  of  favouring  his  pretensions, 
were,  upon  the  fiulure  of  the  expedition,  immediately  seized  and  com« 
mitted  to  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  the  common  jails, 
whence  many  of  them  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  Newgate.  Among  those  who  were  carried 
to  London,  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Lord-treasurer  Godolphin,  and  the  Whigs,  obtained,  by 
offering  his  support  to  tlie  latter  in  the  election  of  the  Scottish  repre* 
tentative  peers,  not  only  his  own  liberation,  but  also  that  of  all  the  other 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Stirling  of  Kier,  Seaton  of  Touch, 
Stirling  of  Garden,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Stirlingshire,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Chevalier  had  landed,  had  mounted  their 
hovMS  and  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Edinburgh,  to  support  him. 
These  last  were  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  as  having  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  government ;  but  as  no  proof  was  brought  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted.*  The  fact  is,  that  the  queen's  advisers, 
fully  aware  of  the  great  danger  which  the  government  had  escaped, 
and  the  risks  to  which  it  was  still  exposed,  were  disposed  to  act  a  very 
lenient  part,  and  were  afraid,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  commit 
themselves  by  sacrificing  any  of  the  disaffected  to  a  doubtful,  and,  as  it 
must  have  appeared  to  them,  a  precarious  expediency. 

For  a  time,  the  idea  of  a  restoration  seems  to  have  been  abandoned ; 
but  the  systematic  attacks  made  by  the  High  Church  party  in  England, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  popular  excitement  raised 
against  the  Whig  ministry  in  consequence  of  Dr  Saclieverel's  trial,  raised 
anew  the  expectations  of  the  Jacobitim,  which  were  still  farther  elevated 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Whigs  from  ofHce  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ten,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories.  Although  the  queen  on  opening 
the  new  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  de- 


sucli  n  terror  niid  conriisloii  lis  nm  searcely  bo  well  expressed:  he  drew  up  hti  army  in 
iMitile  army  on  the  smiicIs  of  Leith,  as  if  he'd  oppose  a  landing,  and  In  this  poslura  did  he 
remain  fur  several  hours,  when  at  last  his  fean,  which  truly  had  almost  distracted  kim, 
vanished  by  the  landing  of  a  boni,  which  acquainted  him  that  it  was  the  English  fleet're- 
tumed  from  chasing  the  French.  For  Sir  George  Byng,  after  a  day's  pursuit,  finding 
the  French  outsailed  him,  tackt  about  for  the  Frith,  which  was  the  place  he  designed 
chi«iy  to  guard ;  besides,  he  had  sailed  so  unprovided  tliat  most  of  his  ships  wanted 
water  and  provisions.  Here  he  lay  several  weeks,  and  for  the  roost  part  the  wind  was 
easterly,  so  that  he  could  not  well  have  sailed  down  the  Frith,  and  the  French  might 
and  every  body  believed  would,  have  landed  in  the  north,  or  sailed  round  and  landed  In 
the  west;  but  instead  of  that  they  went  sneakingly  home,  without  doing  any  guoci,  but  on 
the  contrary,  much  harm  to  the  king,  hU  country  and  themselves."— Vol.  I.  pp.  243, 
2U 

■  Lurklinrt 
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dared  to  both  houses  that  she  would  employ  such  penons  only  is 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover;  yet  it  was  generally  understood  that  she  was  inclined  to 
finrour  the  pretensions  of  her  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige* 
As  his  religion  was,  in  fact,  the  only  bar  in  the  way  of  his  succession, 
she  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  it. 
**  You  see  (she  observed  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  speaking  of 
her  brother,)  he  does  not  take  the  least  step  lo  oblige  me.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  he  values  me  or  my  kingdom,  therefore  I  shall  give  it  to 
the  Elector  of  Hanover."  On  another  occasion,  when  warmly  pressed 
bytheduke»  she  replied,  "What  would  you  have  me  to  do?  You 
know,  as  the  law  stands,  a  Papist  cannot  inherit  the  crown,  and,  there- 
fore, any  will  I  may  make  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  the  law  gives  all  to 
Hanover ;  and  therefore  I  had  better  do  that  with  a  good  grace  which 
I  cannot  help.  He  may  thank  himself  for  it  He  knows  I  always 
loved  him  better  than  the  Elector."*  The  Tories  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  her  majesty's  views  of  a  successor,  but  afraid  of  a  reaction 
in  public  opinion  in  fitvour  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  fears  of  the  nation  by  raising  a  no-popery  cry,  they  not  only 
carefully  abstained  from  any  act  which  might  be  considered  as  fitvour- 
ing  the  claims  of  ^  the  Pretender ;"  but  even  appeared  as  if  hostile  to 
them.  Indeedi  so  desirous  were  some  of  the  Tory  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  head,  that  they  required 
a  mere  profession  of  Protestantism  from  him,  till  he  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  after  which  he  might,  they  said,  again  resume  tlie 
exercise  and  profession  of  his  religion.  But  the  prince  disdained  to  act 
such  a  hypocritical  plirtf 

In  Scothind,  however,  little  reserve  was  shown,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  occurred  in  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  which  body  accepted  from 
the  dtttchess  of  Gordon  a  silver  medal,  having  on  one  side  an  impression 
of  the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  and  on  the  reverse  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  blands,  with  the  motto,  <*  Eeddite,**^  At  presenting 
this  treasonable  device,  a  motion  thanking  her  grace  for  her  gift  was  car- 
ried, after  a  warm  debate,  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  voices  against 

•  Stusrt  Pupen,  July,  1718.  Vol.  II.  |».  987. 
f  Alluding  to  tho  prince's  refuMU  lo  concur  In  thit  unprincipled  design.  Lord  John 
Russell,  {Mkmoin  tfHU  affinn  o/Bwroptfrcm  th*  Pmm  of  Utrtehi,  VoL  i.  p.  861.)  ob- 
senres,  *  1  confess  1  think  his  dedslou  does  him  honour.  A  person  who  Is  iiuiiirerent  to 
reUgion  msy  dwnge  his  outward  fttitb  without  much  diminution  of  his  honeslj,  but  he 
wbo  is  thorouglily  persuaded  of  the  doctrines  of  his  iMUcf,  ought  not  to  renounce  tliem  fur 
any  worldly  interest.  Any  sacrifice  of  Slate  poUey  may  be  complied  with  out  of  rC' 
spect  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  a  change  of  profession  on  the  most  Important  of  ail 
subjects^  cannot  be  made  by  a  sincere  belle Yer  in  his  faith,  without  a  conscious  postpone- 
ment of  his  eternal  welfkre  to  his  temporal  advantage.  And  mankind  will  nulurally 
argue,  tbat  he  wlio  would  sell  hb  soul  for  a  grunt  interiot,  will  forfeit  iiis  word  and  lion- 
our  for  a  imall  one.'*f 


t  Si>«  a  teller  from  tbt  Prince,  If  arplMrMii,  Vol.  ii.  p.  fiSk 
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tvrelre.  Dundas  oF  Arniston,  to  whom  the  task  of  conveying  the  vote  was. 
intrusted,  thanked  her  grace  for  having  presented  the  Faculty  with  a 
medal  of  their  sovereign,  and  stated  a  hope  that  she  would  very  soon 
be  enabled  to  present  them  with  a  second  medal  struck  upon  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  of  usurpation, 
rebellion,  and  whiggery.  This  proceeding  created  an  extraordi- 
nary sensation,  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord  advocate,  was 
directed  by  the  ministry  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  Faculty  grew 
alarmed,  disclaimed  tiie  conduct  of  Dundas  and  of  Home,  another 
member  with  whom  they  alleged  the  transaction  originated,  and  by  a 
solemn  resolution  declared  their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  pro- 
testant  succession.  To  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  the  court  of  Hanover, 
the  resident  of  which  at  the  British  court  had  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  queen  desiring  that  Dundas  and  his  party  might  be  prosecuted, 
the  lord  advocate  was  dismissed  from  office,  because  he  had  been  re- 
miss in  bringing  the  delinquents  to  justice ;  but  no  instructions  were 
given  to  his  successor  to  prosecute  them. 

The  remaining  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  party  struggles  which  embittered  her  existence  and  impaired  her  con- 
stitution. The  Tories  disunited  among  themselves,  split  latterly  into  two 
fiictions,  which  were  respectively  headed  by  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Henry  St  John,  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  united,  active  and  vigorous,  pressed  hard  upon  them,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  authors  of  their  dis- 
grace. Popery  and  the  Pretender  were  the  never-ceasing,  topics  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  their  &- 
vonr,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  a  warm  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  peers  on  a  question  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Wharton, 
**  Whether  the  protestant  succession  was  in  d^ger  under  the  present 
administration  ?**  offered  to  prove  that  the  lord-treasurer  had  remitted 
a  sum  of  money  annually  to  the  Highland  Jacobite  chiefs.  Oxford 
did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
had  only  adopted  the  policy  of  King  William,  who  had  granted  yearly 
pensions  to  the  heads  of  the  clans,  the  better  to  secure  their  obe- 
dience to  the  government.  The  fate  of  the  Tory  ministry  was  at 
length  sealed  by  the  removal  of  Oxford  and  the  death  of  the  qaeen» 
who  survived  tliat  event  only  a  few  days.  Fatigued  by  a  long  attend- 
ance at  a  cabinet  council  held  immediately  afler  the  dismissal  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  she  was  thrown  into  a  lethargic  disorder,  which  termi- 
nated her  existence  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  seventeen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  in  the  fifUeth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  tlie 
thirteenth  of  her  reign.  With  the  exception  of  her  dereliction  of  duty 
towards  her  father,  which,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  may  admit  of  some  slight  palliation,  she  left  behind  her  an  un- 
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blemished  repuUtion,  and  though  not  pouenatHJ  of  uucli  geuiu*  or 
Tigour  or  mind,  ahe  wielded  the  Meptre  irith  greater  skill  than  u  ouuUljr 
to  be  fbunil  in  lovereigDB,  who,  like  her,  have  allowed  theniKelvea  to  ht 
eimtKiUed  by  fiivourilefc 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

ProcMdinp  of  the  Whig  mlnistrj— DeeUntion  of  the  CheTsIler  de  8t  George-bMeet- 
bif  of  the  Parliament'ArrlTal  of  Oeoige  1.  in  England— Condnct  of  the  eaii  of 
Mar— New  Parliament  aanmbled— Intrignoi  of  the  JaooUtee— Character  of  the  earl 
of  Mar— Depaiti  from  England  to  erect  the  etandard  of  revolt  in  Scotland— Sum- 
monf  a  mf''"g  of  the  JaeobiCei  under  the  pretenoe  of  a  hanting-malch — Addreeeea 
the  meeting,  and  Informs  them  of  hie  deeigne— Prlndpal  Jacobite  ohlefii  eummoned 
to  appear  at  Edinburgh— The  ChoTaller  de  St  George  proclaimed  bjr  Mar,  who  raieee 
the  etandard  of  revolt  In  Braemar — Sends  a  circular  letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  Perth- 
shire—lames a  dedaration— Letter  by  Mar  to  the  bailie  of  Klldruramy— Death  of 
Louis  XIV.— -Blanifesto  of  the  Jacobite  chieA. 

Thb  disminal  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  from  the  office  of  lord-high-trea- 
surer,  was  pratifyiog  to  the  Jacobites,  whose  expectations  he  had  dis- 
appointed, and  they  naturally  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  whom  they  confidently  imagined  would  be  Bolingbroke,  his 
rival,  who  was  su|)posed,  on  juster  grounds,  to  fovour  their  yiews,  and 
to  whom  they  had  transferred  their  confidence*  But  all  their  hopes 
were  disappointed  by  the  promotion  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the 
treasury,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  modesty  and  disinterestedness, 
and  a  devoted  attachment  to  his  country.  This  appobtment  was  owing 
to  the  determined  conduct  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  who, 
>n  hearing  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  committee 
of  the  council  were  assembled  at  Kenrington  on  the  thirtieth  of  July, 
had  repidred  to  the  palace  and  entered  the  council  chamber  without  being 
summoned.  Their  unexpected  presence  excited  some  surprise,  parti- 
cularly in  Bolingbroke ;  but  on  the  inritation  of  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  thanked  them  for  their  attendance  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture, they  took  their  places  at  the  council  board.  The  meeting,  thereupon, 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  Shrewsbury  to  the  queen  as  the 
fittest  person  to  fill  the  office  of  lord-treasurer,  and  she  accordingly 
presented  him  with  the  white  staff  and  requested  him,  at  same  time,  to 
retun  the  staff  of  lord-chamberlain,  which  he  offered  to  return. 

To  counteract  still  farther  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke,  all  the  privy 
counsellors  in  London,  or  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  invited,  on  the 
proposal  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  to  attend  the  council  without  distinction 
of  party,  in  consequence  of  which,  Lord  Somers,  and  many  other  Whig 
noblemen,  repaired  to  Kensington.    The  presence  of  such  a  number  of 
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the  Whigs  completely  overawed  the  Tories,  who,  confused,  distracted,  and 
disunited,  were  either  unable  or  afiraid  to  oppose  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  former  for  effectually  securing  the  protestant  succession,  and  gave  a 
tacit  acquiescence  to  them.  Every  precaution,  in  short,  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier 
and  an  express  was  sent  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  that 
the  physicians  despaired  of  the  queen's  life,  and  desiring  him  to  repair 
to  England,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  queen  was  announced,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  met,  and  drew  up  and  issued  a  proclamation  the  same 
day,  declaring  that  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  imperial  crowns  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  had  **  solely  and  rightfully  come  to 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  George,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  Lunen- 
burg," in  consequence  of  which,  the  prince  was  immediately  proclaimed 
in  London,  by  the  heralds  at  arms,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  on 
Thursday  the  fifth  of  August,  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated  at  the 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  deputy-lord-lyon,  king  at  arms, 
in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  the  city,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  courts,  a  considerable  number  of  the  nobility,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Jacobites  preserved  a  pru- 
dent silence  on  this  occasion,  but  the  supporters  of  the  government  at 
Edinburgh,  took  care,  notwithstanding,  to  provide  against  any 
contingency.  They,  accordingly,  cut  off  a  part  of  the  wooden  bridge 
before  the  castle  gate,  and  drew  up  the  remaining  part  to  cover  the 
gate  itself.  They  also  threw  up  an  intrenchment  between  the  gate  and 
the  castle  wall,  on  which  they  posted  a  party  of  armed  soldiers*  In 
addition  to  these  precautions,  Major-generd  Wightman,  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  ordered  the  different  detachments  quartered  at  Dundee, 
and  other  places,  to  join  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  order  they  immediately  complied.* 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  late  reign,  the  parliament  met  on  the  day 
the  queen  died.  The  first  four  days  were  occupied  in  swearing  in  the 
members,  and  on  the  fifth  of  August,  the  parliament  was  opened  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  name  of  the  lords  justices,  on  whom  the  interim  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  had  devolved  by  an  act  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Queen  Anne.  Both  houses  thereafter  voted  loyal  addresses 
to  his  majesty,  in  which,  after  congratulating  him  upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  they  expressed  their  anxiety  for  his  safe  and  speedy  arrival 
in  Great  Britain.  To  these  addresses,  his  majesty  returned  most  gra- 
cious answers,  which  were  reported  to  both  houses  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  on  which  day  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  heard  of  the  death  of  his  sbter. 
Queen  Anne,  he  set  off  from  his  residence  in  Lorraine,  to  Paris,  to. 


•  Rac*i  History  of  the  late  R«beUiou,  Dumfric:),  1718.  p.  6a 
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crave  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Francet  in  vindication  of  his  hereditar}* 
right! ;  but  Louis  declined  to  interfere^  on  the  ground  that  he  had»  b^ 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  acknowledged  the  protestant  auooestion.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  application,  he  retired  firit  to  Luneville,  and  afterwards 
to  Plombieres,  whence  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  he  issued  a  de- 
claration as  King  James  the  Third,  asserting  his  indefeasible  right  to  tlie 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  solemnly  protesting  against 
every  act  that  had  been  already  done,  or  that  should  thereafter  be  done 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  hereditary  rights.  In  this  declaration,  he  refers 
to  a  previous  one  which  he  issued  on  the  eighth  of  October,  seventeen 
hundred  and  four,  after  the  death  of  King  William,  and  to  a  protest 
dated  from  St  Germains,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  when  he  found  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  about  being 
concluded  without  any  regard  to  him,  in  which  protest  he  also  maintained 
his  right  to  the  said  crowns,  and  protested  against  whatever  might  be  sti« 
pulated  in  the  proposed  treaty  to  his  prejudice.  He  says,  that  although  he 
had  been  obliged  by  the  treaty  to  remove  from  France,  that  he  had  still 
continued  to  have  his  kingdoms  and  his  people  in  view,  and  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  hope,  that  God  would  in  time  open  his  people's  eyes, 
and  convince  them  not  only  of  the  notorious  injustice  done  to  the  crown 
and  him,  but  of  the  dangerous  consequences  thereof  for  themselves;  and 
that  as  he  could  not  see,  without  grief  and  sorrow,  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure lavished  in  the  late  war,  in  opposition  to  his  rights,  so  he  could  not 
now  with  less  sorrow,  see  them  exposed  to  be  subjected  to  an  arbitra- 
ry power,  and  become  a  prey  to  foreigners — that  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  upon  one  who  was  so  far  removed  fix>m  the  regular  line, 
was  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  English  constitution — that  the 
elector  of  Brunswick  was,  besides,  a  foreigner,  a  poweriul  prince, 
and  absolute  in  his  own  country — that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  laws, 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  and  supported  by  a  good  many  of  his 
own  people — that  there  had  been  many  thousands  of  aliens  domiciled  in 
England,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  who  would  be  ready  to  stand  by  him 
upon  all  occasions — that  the  subversion  of  such  a  sacred  and  ftindamen- 
tal  principle  as  hereditary  right,  would  lead  to  endless  wars  and  divi- 
sions,  and  that  as  there  were  many  other  princes,  who  had  better  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  than  the  elector  of  JSrunswick,  the  nation  could 
never  enjoy  any  lasting  peace  or  happiness,  till  the  succession  was  again 
lettled  ^  in  the  rightful  line.'** 

Meanwhile,  certain  movements  in  Scotland,  among  the  friends  of  the 
Chevalier,  indicated  to  the  government  that  an  insurrection  was  in- 
tended. Bodies  of  armed  men  were  seen  marching  towards  the  High- 
lands, and  a  party  of  Highlanders  appeared  in  arms  near  Inverlochy, 
which  was,  however,  soon  dispersed  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison. 
In  thb  situation  of  matters,  the  lords  justices  sent  donii  to  Scotland  a 
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eonsiderable  number  of  half  pay  oiHcers,  chiefly  of  the  Soots  regiments, 
to  officer  the  militia  of  the  country,  under  the  direction  of  Major- 
general  Whitham,  then  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland.  These  prompt 
measures  taken  by  the  government,  alarmed  the  Jacobites,  who,  after 
several  consultations,  retired  to  their  homes.  The  duke  of  Gordon 
was,  by  order  of  the  justices,  confined  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  and  Lord  Drummond,  in  their  respective  residences 
of  Brahen,  and  castle  Drummond.  The  last,  on  hearing  that  an  ordei 
for  his  seizure  had  arrived,  fled  to  the  Highlands,  but  offered  bail  for 
his  good  behaviour.  At  the  same  time,  Captain  Campbell  of  Glen- 
darnel,  who  had  obtained  a  commission  from  the  late  Tory  adminb- 
tration,  to  raise  an  independent  company  in  the  Highlands,  was  appre- 
hended at  Inverlochy,  and  carried  prisoner  to  the  capital,  and  Sir 
Donald  M'Donald  of  Slait,  was  also  seized  and  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.*  As  the  lords  justices  had  received  information  that  the 
Chevalier  intended  to  land  in  the  kingdom,  they,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  terms  of  an  act  passed  in  the. last 
session  of  parliament,  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension,  should  he  land  or  attempt  to  land 
in  Great  Britain.t 

King  George,  after  vesting  the  government  of  his  German  dominions 
in  a  council,  embarked  at  Orange  Polder  for  England  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  September,  and  landed  at  .Greenwich  on  the  eighteenth,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the 
life-guards,  and  by  the  lords  justices,  and  a  large  number  of  the  no- 
bility and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Among  those  who  present- 
ed themselves  on  this  occasion  was  the  earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries of  state,  but  the  king  had  been  so  prepossessed  against 
this  nobleman,  and  indeed  against  all  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  that 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  even  to  notice  him.  The  earl  suspecting  that 
means  had  been  used  to  prejudice  hb  miyesty  against  him,  had,  in  order 
to  take  off  any  un&vourable  impressifn  which  these  might  have  produced 
upon  the  king's  mind,  written  a  letter  to  George  when  in  Holland  on 
hb  way  to  England,  congratulating  him  upon  hb  accession  to  the 
throne,  stating  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  government, 
and  assuring  hb  majesty  that  he  should  find  him  as  faithful  and  dutiful 
a  subject  and  servant  as  ever  any  of  hb  family,  which  had  been  alwajrs 
loyal,  had  been  to  the  crown,  or  as  he  had  been  to  hb  late  mbtress, 
the  queen.^:    With  the  same  view,  it  b  supposed,  or  to  throw  the  go- 

•  Raa,  p.  77.  t  Oavtte,  fiSth  Septamber,  1714. 

I  The  following  is  m  copy  of  the  original  letter  as  published  by  fiilr  Richard  Steele:— 

'^Slr, 

-  Havhig  the  happiness  to  be  yo«r  ma^f*  sulject,  and  also  tbe  bononr  of 
being  one  of  your  senrants,  as  one  of  your  secretaries  of  state,  I  beg  leave  to  kiss 
your  majttiyH  hand,  and  oongratuUte  your  happy  aooessloa  to  the  throne,  which  I  would 
done  myself  the  honour  of  doing  sooner,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
doliig  it  peiMmally  ere  now. 
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VGrnment  off  its  guard,  Mar  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him  by 
tome  of  the  heads  and  branches  of  the  Jacobite  chins  expressive  of 
their  loyalty  to  King  George,  and  declaring,  that  as  they  had  been 
always  ready  to  follow  his  lordship's  directions  in  senring  Queen  Anne^ 
they  were  equally  ready  to  concur  with  him  in  faithfully  serving  his 
majesty.*  But  Uie  prejudices  of  the  king  against  Mar  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  overcome,  and  within  eight  days  afier  the  king's  arrival  in 

1  am  afraid  I  may  hare  had  the  misfortone  of  being  mitreprsMnted  to  yoar  mijesty. 
Slid  my  reason  for  thinlcing  so  h,  because  I  waa^  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  late  queeit's 
■errants  whom  your  ministers  here  did  not  visit,  wliich  I  mentioned  to  Mr  Hariey  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  they  went  from  henee  to  wait  on  your  mi^esty ;  and  your 
ministers  carrying  so  to  me,  was  the  occasion  of  my  receiving  such  orders  as  deprived  me 
of  the  honour  and  satbfaction  of  waiting  on  them  and  being  Icnuwn  to  them.' 

I  sappoee  1  had  been  misrepresented  to  them  by  some  hers  upon  account  of  |>arty,  or 
to  ingratiate  tlwmselves  by  aspersing  others,  as  our  parties  here  too  often  occasion ;  but 
1  hope  your  mivjesty  will  be  so  Just  as  not  to  give  credit  to  such  misrepresentatlont. 

The  part  I  acted  In  the  bringing  about  and  mailing  of  tlie  Union,  when  the  succession  to 
the  crown  was  settled  for  Scotland  on  your  mi4osty*s  family,  when  I  had  the  Iwnour  to 
aerve  as  secretary  of  slate  for  that  kinfdom,  doth,  I  hope,  put  my  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness to  your  majesty  out  of  dispute. 

My  family  have  had  the  lionour,  for  a  great  tract  of  years,  to  be  faithful  servants  to  the 
crown,  and  have  had  the  care  of  the  king's  children,  (when  kings  of  Scotland)  intrusted 
to  themu  A  predecessor  of  mine  was  honoured  with  the  can  of  your  mi^esly's  grand- 
motlier  when  young,  and  she  was  pleased  afterwards  to  express  some  oonoem  for  our 
f:imily  In  Icttera,  which  I  still  have  under  her  own  hand. 

1  had  the  honour  to  serve  her  late  mnjesiy  In  one  capacity  or  other  ever  since  her  ao- 
eession  to  the  crown.  I  was  happy  In  a  good  mistress,  and  she  was  pleased  to  have 
some  confidence  In  me^  and  regard  for  my  services ;  and  since  your  mi^esty's  happy 
accession  to  the  crown,  I  hope  }ou  will  find  tliat.I  have  not  lieen  wanting  In  my  duty  in 
being  insUrnmentai  In  keeping  things  quist  and  peaceable  in  the  country  to  which  I  belong 
and  have  some  Inlerstt  in. 

Your  mi^esty  sliaU  ever  -find  me  as  falthfiil  and  dutiful  a  sal^feet  and  servant  as  ever 
any  of  my  family  have  been  to  the  erown,  or  as  1  have  been  to  my  late  mistrets,  the 
queen.  And  X  beg  your  mi^eety  may  Im  so  good  not  to  believe  any  misrepresentations 
of  me^  which  nothing  but  party-hatred,  and  my  seal  for  the  interest  of  the  crown,  doth 
occasion ;  and  I  hope  I  may  piesume  to  lay  dalm  to  your  royal  favour  and  protection. 

As  your  accession  to  the  crown  hath  lieen  quiet  and  peaceable,  may  your  m^esty's 
reign  be  long  and  prosperous;  and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the  happiness  and  sa- 
tisfaction of  your  presence  among  them,  Is  the  earnest  and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  Is, 
with  the  humblest  duty  and  respeciy 

Sir, 
Yuur  majesty's  most  faiihful,  most  dutlfuly  and 
most  obedient  sulyect  and  servant. 

Mar." 
WhikhaO^  Aug.  30,   0..S.  1714.** 

*  This  documenly  which  was  signed  by  the  chief  of  Maclean,  Macdonell  of  Glengarry, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  Macdonell  of  Keppoch,  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  Mackintosh 
of  Mackintosh,  Mackensle  of  Fraserdale,  M*Leod  of  Contulick,  Grant  of  Glenmoris- 
ton,  Chlsholm  of  Comer,  and  M*Pherson  of  Cluny,  Is  as  follows:— 

"  My  Loid, 

**  So  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  aflUcting  news  of  the  death  of  her  late 
m^esty.  Queen  Anne,  it  did  exceedingly  comfort  us^  that,  after  so  good  and  great  a 
queen,  who  had  tlie  hearts  and  consulted  the  true  happlnesa  of  all  her  people,  we  wera  to 
be  governed  by  his  sacred  mi^esty,  King  George,  a  prince  so  brightly  adorned  with  ail 
royal  virtues,  that  Britain,  under  his  royal  administration,  shall  stIU  be  flourishing  at 
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£Dgland,  Mar  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  duke  of  Mootrose  ap* 
pointed  in  his  stead.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  kuig  to  prefer  the 
Whig  party,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  nation,  he  carried  this  predilection  too  far. 
A  wise  and  prudent  prince  would  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
adverse  faction  by  acts  of  kindness,  but  George  turned  his  back  upon 
the  entire  bo<ly  of  the  Tories,  and  threw  himself  completely  into  the 
arms  of  the  Whigs,  who  alone  shared  in  the  royal  favour,  and  who 
used  every  art  to  confirm  their  own  interest,  and  extend  their  connexions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  spirit  of  the  most  violent  discontent  was 
excited  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  populace,  led  on  by  the 
Tories  or  Jacobites,  raised  tumults  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  availing  himself  of  this  excitement,  trans- 
mitted  by  the  French  mail  copies  of  the  manifesto,  or  declaration, 
which  he  had  issued  from  Plombieres  to  the  chief  nobility,  particularly 
the  dukes  of  Slirewsbury,  Marlborough,  and  Argyle,  who  delivered 
them  to  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  king,  imagining  that  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  privy  to  the  preparation  and  transmission  of  the  manifesto, 
refused  an  audience  to  the  Marquis  de  Lamberti,  minister  from  the 
duke;  but  although  the  duke,  on  being  informed  by  his  minister  of 
the  circumstance,  denied  most  pointedly  that  he  was  accessory  to  the 
affair,  and  declared  that  the  Chevalier  took  up  his  residence  in  Lor- 
raine b^  the  directions  of  the  king  of  France ;  the  king  persisted  in  re- 
fusing an  audience  to  De  Lamberti  till  hb  master  should  remove  the 
Chevalier  from  his  dominions. 


hoBUb  snd  aUe  to  bold  the  bslanoo  In  the  sibin  of  Europe.*  AUow  ui,  my  Lord^  to 
pleiM  ouraelTot  with  thii  ai^raoabla  ponuaslon,  that  hit  majetty*!  royal  and  kindly  influenoo 
■hall  reach  to  m^  who  are  the  moit  remote^  as  well  as  to  otben  of  bli  eubjeots  In  this  Idaod. 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  there  are  aome  people  forward  to  miarepreeent  ua»  from  parU- 
cular  prinUe  Tlewt  of  their  own,  and  who,  to  rearJi  their  own  endi  against  us,  on  aU 
oooasion%  endeavour  to  make  ui^  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  pass  for  disalTeeted 
persons. 

Your  lordship  has  an  estate  and  interest  In  the  Highlands,  and  is  so  well  known  to 
bear  good  will  to  your  neighbours,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  lU  impressions  which  ma- 
licious and  ill-designing  people  may  at  this  Juncture  labour  to  give  of  u^  we  muat  beg 
leaTO  to  addrees  your  lordship,  and  entreat  you  to  assure  the  goremment,  in  our  namefc 
and  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dans,  who,  by  distance  of  place,  could  not  be  present  at 
the  signing  of  this  letter,  of  our  loyalty  to  his  sacred  mi^esty,  King  George.  And  we 
do  hereby  dcchue  to  your  lordship,  that  as  we  were  always  ready  to  follow  your  directions 
in  serring  Queen  Anne,  so  we  will  now  be  equally  forward  to  concur  with  your  lordship 
in  failh/ully  aerrlng  King  George.  And  we  entreat  your  lordship  would  advise  us  how 
we  may  best  offer  our  duty  to  his  mi^esty  upon  his  coming  over  to  Britain ;  and  on  aU 
occasions  we  will  beg  to  receive  your  counsel  and  direction  how  we  may  be  most  useftil 

to  his  royal  government 

Wtt  are,  with  all  truth  and  respect,"  ko, 

•  HMraisUttledlfltouUyfaipsrMivfaig,  bj  oom|wriiig  this  fetter  wlUi  that  writtan  by  Mar  to  th« 
king,  tint  it  is  the  prodoctioB  oT  Mar  hlmteU;  thoofh  mM  to  be  drawn  up  by  hit  brother,  Lord 
Uraitfo.  **  The  balanee  la  the  aSUn  of  Btuope,**  aa  exproniott  alnoo  ehaaged  teto  that  of  the 
**  baleaoe  of  powrr,**  li  a  phrase  which  ooold  liavo  oeenrrod  only  to  a  seerotary  of  stato.  Mfhot 
cohunMoo  have  booa  iaSleled  opoa  Eorupo  olooo  Um  away  of  the  Qrmmd  Momarqu^  ia  atlenipti  to 
a^iuit  •*tUt  balanoo,** and  yot  Iho  scalM  vibrato  as  much  aaovorl 
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The  pariiament  having  been  dissolTed,  the  king,  in  the  month  of  Ja» 
ntiary,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  imaed  an  extraordinary  prodama* 
tion,  calling  a  new  parliament  in  which  proclamation  he  complained  of  the 
evil  designs  of  the  disaffected,  and  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  principles 
and  conduct,  which  had  been  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  bis  loving  subjects  would  send 
up  to  parliament  the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders,  and 
to  provide  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdoms,  and  ease  of  the 
people  for  the  future,  and  therein  would  have* a  particular  regard  to  such 
"as  showed  a  firmness  to  the  protestant  succession  when  it  was  in 
danger."  In  order  to  secure  the  interest  of  those  in  civil  and  military 
employments  in  the  elections,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  same 
day,  continuing  all  persons  who  had  been  duly  invested  in  their  offices, 
civil  or  military,  before  the  demise  of  the  queen,  and  who  had  not  been 
since  removed  therefrom,  for  the  space  of  six  months  firom  the  date  of 
the  proclamation,  unless  his  majesty  should  see  cause  to  remove  them 
sooner.  A  warmly  contested  election  followed  in  England,  but  although 
the  Tories  made  every  exertion,  and  set  up  the  usual  shout  of  the  church 
in  danger,  a  cry  which  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  in  many 
places,  a  minority  of  Whigs  was  returned.  The  Whigs  were  still  more 
successful  in  Scotland,  where  a  majority  of  the  sixteen  peers,  and  forty 
out  of  forty-five  members  returned  to  the  commons,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  government  The  principal  struggle  in  Scotland  was  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, between  M'Kenzie  of  Preston-hall,  who  was  supported  by 
Glengarry  and  the  other  Jacobite  chiefii,  and  Forbes  of  CuUoden, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  President  Forbes,  who  carried  the  election  by 
the  interest  of  Brigadier-General  Grant,  and  the  fi'iends  of  Lord 
Lovat 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March  at 
Westminster,  and  was  for  some  time  chiefiy  occupied  in  investigating  the 
conduct  of  the  late  ministers,  against  some  of  whom  measures  of  extreme 
rigour  were  resolved  upon  ;  but  these  proceedings  were  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  of  devising  means  for  the  suppression  of  a  growing 
spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  which  seemed  to  gain  ground  daily 
in  England,  of  which  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  ati  invasion  from 
abroad,  seemed  about  to  ensue  as  inevitable  results.  To  put  an  end  to 
future  rioting,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  if  any 
persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  riotously,  turaultuously^  and  unlawfully 
assembled,  should  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  having  been 
required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace  or  other  officer,  by  procla- 
mation being  publicly  read, — and  of  which  a  form  was  given  in  the  act, 
they  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  When  the 
king  attended  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  to  give 
his  assent  to  this  and  other  bills,  he  informed  both  houses,  that  a  rebel- 
lion had  actually  begun  at  home,  and  that  an  invasion  was  threatened 
from  abroad,  and  he,  therefore,  solicited  the  commons  to  enable  him  to 
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provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kbgdom.  The  preparations  of  the  Che» 
valier  de  St  George  for  a  descent  upon  Great  Britain^  were  indeed  al- 
ready far  advanced.  EUted  by  the  intelligence  which  had  been  sent 
him  firom  England  by  the  Tories,  of  the  disaffection  of  the  people  to 
the  government,  and  by  the  promises  of  support  which  he  had  received 
from  them,  should  he  land  in  Great  Britain,  the  prince  had  applied  a 
second  time  to  Louis  for  succour,  who,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  supplied  him  privately  with  money,  and  allowed  a  ship  to  be 
fitted  out  for  him,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  port  of  Havre.*  The  cause 
of  the  Chevalier  had  now  been  openly  espoused  by  the  duke  of  Ormoud 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  both  of  whom  having  retked  to  France,  had 
been  attainted  by  the  British  parliament  without  a  hearing,  and  were 
busily  employed  corresponding  with  the  Tories  of  England.  These  in- 
trigues and  preparations  were  early  discovered  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  ministry. 
Proceeding  upon  this  information,  the  parliament  suspended  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
any  person  or  persons  who  should  seize  the  Pretender,  dead  or  alive. 
Great  naval  and  military  preparations  were  made,  and  the  trained  bands 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults. 

As  early  as  May,  a  report  was  current  among  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland 
of  the  Chevalier's  design  to  make  a  descent,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  by  providing  arms,  horses,  &c.  Lockhart 
of  Camwath,  a  very  warm  partizan  of  the  Chevalier,  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  August,  where  he  met  Mr  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  who  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh  by  some  of  tlie  Chevalier's  friends 
in  Stirlingshire  and  other  places,  to  obtain  and  bring  them  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  afiainh  and  what  was  intended  to  be  done,  that  they  might 
concert  measures  accordingly.      Lockhart  also  learnt  that  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  just  arrived  from  London,  with  an  express 
firom  the  earl  of  Mar  to  Captain  Straton,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Fhmce  by  the  Jacobites  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five.    Walkmshaw 
and  Lockhart  repeatedly  applied  to  Straton  for  an  interview,  but  he 
declined  to  see  them;  but  having  met  with  Mr  Hall,  a  Catholic 
priest,  who  showed  them  a  letter  he  had  received  the  same  day  by  post 
firom  Father  Lines  at  Paris,  which  tlirew  no  light  on  the  Chevalier's 
motions,  they  separated,   and  Lockhart  rettimed  home  to  Dryden 
house,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.    While  **  soUcing"  himself,  as  he 
says,  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  "  great  and  good  news,"  his  house 
was  surrounded  about  four  days  thereafter,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing* by  a  strong  detachment  of  Lord  Shannon's  regiment  of  foot,  which 
carried  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of   Edinburgh,   by   virtue  of  a 
warrant  *' under  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  own  hand."    The  appre- 

*  Bolingbroke*!  Letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Wyudham,  desenredly  meiilioned  us  "  one  uf  the 
best  written  works  in  the  KngUeh  UugiMge." 
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hension  of  Lockhart  served  as  a  signal  to  the  other  Jacobites  in  Scot* 
landy  against  whom  warrants  were  issued,  all  of  whom  escaped,  with  the 
exception  of  the  earls  of  Hume  and  Wigton,  who  were  taken  up,  and 
also  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle.* 

Of  John  Erskine,  the  eleventh  earl  of  Mar,  tlie  chief  leader  in  the 
eusuuig  insurrection,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words.  Fol'^ 
lowing  the  footsteps  of  his  fiither,  who  joined  the  revolution  party, 
merely  because  he  considered  it  his  interest  so  to  do ;  the  young  earl, 
on  entering  into  public  life,  attached  himself  to  the  party  then  in  power, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  the  leader  of  the 
Scottish  Whigs.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  in 
September,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  sworn  in  a  privy  coun- 
cillor the  following  year,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Thistle. 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  four,  when  the  Whigs  were  superseded  by 
the  country  party,  the  earl,  pursuant  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  in- 
tended to  follow,  of  making  hb  politics  subservient  to  his  interest, 
immediately  paid  court  to  the  new  administration,  by  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  such  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry's  friends  as  opposed 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  his  party.  In  this  situation  he  showed 
so  much  dexterity,  and  managed  his  opposition  with  so  much  art 
and  address,  that  he  was  considered  by  the  Tories  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity, and  well  inclined  to  the  exiled  family.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Whig  party  came  again  into  power,  he  gave  them  his  support,  and  be- 
came very  zealous  in  promoting  all  the  measures  of  the  court,  particularly 
the  treaty  of  union,  for  which  he  presented  the  draught  of  an  act  in 
parliament,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  five.  To  reward  his  exertions,  he 
iras,  afler  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,  instead  of  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  displaced^ 
because  he  was  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  Squad' 
rant  who  were  inclined  to  support  the  succession  to  the  crown  without, 
rather  than  with  the  proposed  union.  His  lordship  was  chosen  one  of 
the  sixteen  representative  peers  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seven,  and 
re-elected  at  the  general  election  the  following  year,  and  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  thirteen.  By  the  share  he  had  taken  in  bring- 
ing about  the  union.  Mar  had  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  in 
Scotland ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  fbvour  of  his  country- 
men, by  attending  a  deputation  of  ScotUsh  members,  consuting  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  himself,  Cockbum,  younger  of  Ormiston,  and  Lockhart 
of  Carnwathi  which  waited  on  queen  Anne  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve,  to  inform  her  of  their  resolution  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  union 
with  England.  When  the  eari  of  Findlater  brought  forward  a  motion 
for  repeal  in  the  house  of  lords.  Mar  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  it  and 
pressed  the  dissolution  of  the  union  as  the  only  means  to  preserve  the 

•  Lockhart  Papen^  VoL  1.  p.  483-4. 
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peace  of  the  ialand.*  He  was  made  a  privy-councillor  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eight,  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  earl  was  again  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland,  and  thus,  ^r  the  second  time,  enlisted  himself 
under  the  banners  of  Toryism,  but  an  end  was  put  to  his  political  ter- 
giversation by  his  abrupt  and  unceremonious  dismissal  from  office  by 
George  I.,  and  he  vowed  revenge. 

Though  not  possessed  of  shining  talents,  he  made  ample  amends 
for  their  deficiencies  by  artifice  and  an  insinuating  and  courteous 
deportment,  and  manage4  bis  designs  with  such  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  his  object 
when  he  desired  concealment ;  by  which  conduct  "  he  showed  him- 
self,'' in  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary,  *'  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
but  bad  morals."!  The  versatility  of  his  politics  was  perhaps  owing 
rather  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  than  to  any 
innate  viciousness  of  disposition.  He  was  a  Jacobite  from  principle, 
but  as  the  fortunes  of  hb  house  had  been  greatly  impaired  in  tlie 
civil  war  by  its  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and,  as  upon  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  he  found  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  at  a  low  ebb, 
he  sought  to  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  ancestors  had  sustained; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gratified  his  ambition,  by  aspiring  to  power, 
which  he  could  only  hope  to  acquire  by  attaching  himself  to  the  exist- 
ing government.  The  loss  of  a  pUc^  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
without  any  chance  of  ever  again  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office,  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  such  a  man.  This  disappointment,  and  the 
studied  insult  he  had  received  from  the  king,  operating  upon  a  sel- 
fish and  ambitious  spirit,  drove  him  into  open  rebellion,  with  no 
other  view  than  the  gratification  of  his  revenge.  But  whatever  were 
his  qualifications  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  without  military  experience, 
and  consequently  unfit  to  command  an  army,  as  the  result  has 
shown. 

On  the  eve  of  Mar's  depi^rture  from  England  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  intended  insurrection  in  Scotland,  he  resolved 
to  show  himself  at  court ;  and,  accordingly,  he  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  King  George  on  the  first  of  August,  with  all  the  complaisance 
of  a  courtier,  and  with  that  affiibility  of  demeanour  for  which  he  was 
so  distingubhed.  What  hb  motives  were  for  thus  needlessly  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  studied  duplicity  by  confronting  a  so- 
vereign whose  throne  he  was  about  to  attempt  to  overturn,  it  b  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  Was  it  to  solace  hb  ofiended  pride,  or  to  show 
the  world  the  hardihood  of  hb  determination  to  unfurl  the  standard  of 
revolt,  that  he  had  the  cool  daring  in  presence  of  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
to  look  in  the  fac^  the  man  against  whom  he  had  inwardly  vowed  to 
wage  war  ?    Or  was  hb  object,  in  thus  appearing  as  if  no  treasonable 
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ooald  be  in  his  conteniplatioD,  intended  as  a  feint  to  deceive  the 
court  and  lull  suspicion,  so  as  to  enable  him  the  more  effectually  to 
conceal  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  his  intended  departure? 
These  are  questions  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  no  solu- 
tion can  be  attempted ;  but  all,  or  each  of  them,  may  be  fairly  answered 
in  the  aflbrmative,  as  being  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  earrs  cha- 
racter. 

Having  disguised  himself  by  changing  his  usual  dress,  he  embarked 
at  Gravesend  on  the  second  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Newcastle,  accompanied  by  Major*General 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Hay,  and  attended  by  two  servants.  On  ar- 
riving at  Newcastle  he  and  his  party  went  on  board  another  vessel 
bound  for  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  property  of  one  Spence,  and  were 
landed  at  Ely,  a  small  port  on  the  Fife  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith.  During  the  great  civil  war,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  a 
landing  in  Fife  in  support  of  the  Stuarts  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
attempt,  but  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Fife  people  had,  of  late,  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  ;  and,  at  the  time  in  question,  Fife  had,  as 
the  Jacobites  would  have  said,  many  *'  honest**  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  persons  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled 
fiunily.  From  Ely,  Mar  proceeded  to  Crail,  where  he  was  met  by 
Sir  Alexander  Ersldne,  the  Lord  Lyon,  and  other  friends  of  the  Ja- 
cobite interest,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  "  the  Honest 
Laird,"  a  name  by  which  John  Bethune  of  Balfour,  a  staunch  Ja- 
cobite, was  commonly  known.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Fife, 
Mar  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  at  hb  seat 
of  Dupplin  in  the  county  of  Perth,  whence  he  departed  on  Thursday 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  and  crossed  the  Tay  about  two  miles  below 
Perth,  with  forty  horse,  on  his  way  to  his  seat  of  Kildrummy,  in  the 
Braes  of  Mar.  On  the  following  day  he  despatched  letters  to  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobites,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  gvand  hunting-match  at 
Braemar,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  As  the  government  was 
on  the  alert,  and  watched  very  narrowly  any  unusual  assemblages,  the 
Jacobites  had  frequently  before  had  recourse  to  this  and  similar  expe- 
dients to  enable  them  to  concert  their  measures  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picion of  the  government.* 

That  the  earl  had  matured  his  plans  before  coming  to  Scotland, 
and  that  the  Jacobites  were  let  into  the  secret  of  his  designs,  »  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  sixth  of  August,  those  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  neighbourhood  were  aware  of  his  intention  to  come  down 
to  Scotland.  On  the  following  morning  the  Honourable  John  Dalzel, 
a  captain  on  half  pay,  sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  commission  to  the 
eari  of  Orkney,  that  he  might  join  with  greater  freedom  the  standard 
of  the  earl,  and  set  off  immediately  to  EUiock,  the  residence  of  his 
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brother,  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  to  apprize  him  of  Mar's  expected  ar- 
rival. Dalxel  reached  Elliock  at  night,  and  next  morning  expresBes 
were  sent  by  the  earl  to  the  earl  of  Nithsdale,  the  Viscount  Kenmure, 
and  the  other  Jacobite  chie&  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Scot* 
land>  communicating  the  same  information.  The  earl  of  Carnwath 
went  from  Elliock  the  same  day  to  meet  his  friends,  and,  after  spend* 
ing  some  time  together,  concerting  measures  and  sounding  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people,  they  repaired  to  Lothian,  giving  out  as  they  went 
along,  that  they  were  going  to  attend  a  hunt  in  the  north.* 

.  Under  pretence  of  attending  a  hunting-match,  a  considerable  numt>er 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  arrived  at  Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
about  the  time  appointed.  Among  these  were  the  marquis  of  Huntly, 
eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  A  thole;  the  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Marischal,  Traquaur, 
Errol,  Southesk,  Carnwath,  Seaforth,  Linlithgow,  and  others;  the 
viscounts  Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Kingston,  and  Stormont;  the  Lords 
RoUo,  Duffus,  Drummond,  Strathallan,  Ogilvie,  and  Naime ;  and 
about  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  Highlands,  among  whom 
were  Generab  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  Glengary,  Campbell  of  Glen- 
darnel,  and  the  lairds  of  Auchterhouse  and  Auldbar.f 

After  the  meeting  had  assembled,  the  earl  proceeded  to  address  his 
friends  in  a  regular  and  well  ordered  speech.  He  began  by  expressing 
his  sorrow  for  having  been  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms*  He  informed  them  that  his  eyes  were  now  opened,  and 
that  he  clearly  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed :  that  he  would 
therefore  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  hb  countrymen  again  a 
free  people,  and  restore  to  them  their  ancient  liberties  which  had  been 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  accursed  treaty  of  union* 
That  this  treaty,  which  had  already  done  so  much  injury  to  Scotland, 
was  calculated  to  inflict  additional  grievances  upon  it,  and  that  such 
were  the  designs  of  the  English  appeared  evident  by  the  measures 
which  bad  been  daily  pursued  ever  since  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had 
ascended  the  throne.  That  this  Prince  regarded  neither  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  nor  their  religion ;  but  had  committed  the  charge  of  both 
entirely  to  a  set  of  men  who,  while  they  stuck  to  the  protestant  succes- 
sion, made  such  alterations  in  church  and  state  as  they  thought  fit.  That 
they  had  already  beg^n  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  both,  on  which 
account  he  had  resolved  to  vindicate  their  rights  by  placing  the  lawful 
sovereign,  James  VIH.,  who  had  promised  to  hear  their  grievances 
and  redress  their  wrongs,  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  then 
informed  them  of  his  determination  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  his 
Uwful  king :  that  he  would  summon  all  the  fencible  men  among  his 
own  tenantry,  and  with  them  hazard  his  life  in  the  cause ;  and  he  ex- 
horted all  those  assembled  to  follow  his  example.    To  encourage  them 
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to  do  SO,  be  assured  them  that  there  wonld  be  a  general  rising  in  Eng- 
land in  support  of  the  cause ;  that  they  would  receive  powerful  assist- 
ance irom  France,  whither  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
bad  gone  to  induce  Louis  XIV.  to  aid  and  assist  them  with  men 
and  money ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Berwick  would  certainly  land  in 
the  West  of  England  with  a  large  force.  That  there  were  thousands  of 
persons  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  had  solemnly  pledged  themsdves 
to  him,  and  to  one  another,  to  join  him  in  deposing  King  George,  and 
establishing  James  YIIL  on  the  throne.  He  then  informed  them  that 
he  had  receiTcd  letters  (which  he  exhibited)  under  the  hand  of  James 
himself,  from  Lorraine,  promising  to  come  oyer  to  Scotland  and  place 
his  person  under  the  protection  of  the  Talour  and  fidelity  of  his  Scottish 
subjects ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  ships,  provided  with  arras,  am- 
munition, and  other  military  stores,  would  be  sent  over  from  France  as 
soon  as  a  landing  port  should  be  fixed  upon.  He  thereupon  produced, 
or  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession,  a  commission  from  Jamu, 
appointing  him  his  Lieutenant-general,  and  commander  of  all  the  Jacobite 
forces  in  Scotland,  *  and  informed  the  meeting  that  he  was  furnished 
with  money,  and  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  regularly  the  troops  that  should  be  raised, 
so  that  no  gentleman  who  might  join  his  stendard,  with  his  followers, 
would  be  put  to  any  expense,  and  the  country  would  be  quite  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supportbg  the  war.  After  the  earl  had  finished  his 
harangue,  the  meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  support 
of  the  Chevalier;  and  after  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  earl  as  the 
representetive  of  James  VHL  and  to  each  other ;  the  persons  present 
took  leave  of  him,  and  promised  to  return  immediately  to  their  estates 
and  raise  their  men,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  earl 
on  the  first  summons.  To  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  favou  of 
the  prince,  copies  of  his  manifesto,  of  which  each  individual  who  attended 
the  meeting  obteined  a  supply  from  the  earl,  were  industriously  circu* 
lated  throughout  the  country,  and  dropt  in  the  streets  of  the  difierent 
towns  in  Scotland  during  night 

The  government  was  not  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Jaco* 
bites,  and  measures  were  adopted  immediately  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  securing  the  chieft.  Under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  the  following  persons  were  summoned  by  him  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh  within  certein  specified  periods,  under  the  pain  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  other  penalties,  to  give  bail  for  their  allegiance 
to  the  government;  namely,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  the  earli  of  Seaferth, 

*  Hiera  appean  to  be  «  diierapdiicjr  bi  the  Mooanti  as  to  this  matter.  The  Matter  of 
Siodair  eayi,  (MS.  In  the  poftefdon  of  the  eail  of  Roedyn)  that  Mar  prodoced  a  foiled 
cominfMion,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  Journal  printed  at  Parle,  (Appendix  to  Paton^e 
Hiitory,  p.  t41.)  with  hie  own  approbation,  that  the  meeting  waa  aware  that  he  had  no 
eommlMlon,  and  the  writer  of  the  Journal  mentlona  ae  "no  eraaU  proof  of  the  peoplet 
seal  for  their  country,  that  eo  great  a  number  followed  hie  advice,  and  obejed  his  onden 
before  he  eonld  produce  one.*' 
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Winton,  Carnwath,  Southesk,  .NtUudaley  Lialithgow»  Mar,  Hume, 
Wigtoiii  Kinnoul,  Fanmure,  MariBcbal,  and  Breadalbane ;  the  viscounts 
Kenmure,  Stormonty  Kilsyth,  Kingston,  and  Strathallan;  the  lords 
Nairn,  RoUo,  Glenorchy,  Drummond,  and  Ogilvie ;  Sir  James  Camp* 
bell  of  Auchinbreck,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  Sir  Donald 
Macdonald,  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Auchtertyre,  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of 
Bannockbum,  Sir  Alexander  Erskine^  Lord  Lyon,  Sir  John  Maclean, 
Lieutenant-general  Gkorge  Hamilton,  the  masters  of  Stormont  and 
.^aim ;  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fkuserdale,  James  Stirling  of  Keir, 
Robert  Stewart  of  Appin,  John  Campbell  of  Auchalader,  William 
Murray^  younger  of  Auchtertyre,  Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan, 
the  chief  of  Mackinnon,  Seton  of  Touch,  Lieutenant  Allan  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  Robert  Roy,  alias  Macgregor,  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  Frauds 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Moray,  John  Cameron  younger  of 
Lochiel,  the  lairds  of  Clanranald,  Glengary,  and  Keppoch ;  John  Ful- 
larton  of  Greenhall,  Mackintosh  younger  of  Borlum,  James  Malcolm 
of  Grange,  Henry  Maule,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Panmure,  Walkinshaw 
of  Barrafield,  Colin  Campbell  of  Glendamel,  Graham  of  Bucklyyie, 
George  Home  of  Whitfield,  John  Drummond  brother  to  Lord  Drum- 
mond, Lyon  of  Auchterhouse,  Colonel  Balfour,  Bethune  of  Balfour,  and 
William  Drummond,  servant  to  Lord  Drummond.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  appearance  of  such  of  the  before-mentioned  persons  as  resided  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Tay,  was  seven  days,  to  those  on  the  north,  fifteen, 
and  to  such  as  might  be  out  of  Scotland,  sixty  days  after  the  day  of 
citadon.  Very  few  of  them  however  appeared,  and  the  remainder,  almost 
without  exception,  rushed  at  once  into  the  insurrection. 

The  confederated  chieft  had  scarcely  all  of  them  reached  their  re- 
spective homes,  when  they  were  again  summoned  by  Mar  to  meet  him 
at  Abojrne,  on  the  third  of  September,  to  concert  measures  for  appear- 
ing immediately  in  arms.  Some  of  those  who  resided  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  appointed  rendezvous,  attended,  and  having  received 
instructions  to  assemble  their  men,  and  to  join  him  without  delay,  at 
Kirkmichael,  a  village  in  Braemar,  they  returned  to  their  estates,  and 
despatched  the  fiery  cross  to  summon  their  followers  to  the  field.  With 
sizty  followers  only,  Mar  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at  Castletown  in 
Braemar,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Kirkmichael,  where  on  the  sixth 
of  September  he  raised  his  standard,  which  was  consecrated  by  prayer, 
in  presence,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
most  of  whom  were  horse.  *  When  the  standard  was  in  the  course  of 
being  erected,  the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  pole  fell  off,  an  incident  which 
was  regarded  by  the  supersUtious  highlanders  as  a  bad  omen,  and  which 
threw  a  damp  over  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  day.  Mar  intimated  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  Perthshire,  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  all 
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King  Jame8*8  forces  in  Scotland,  and  he  required  them  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  to  join  him  with  their  yassals  when  called  upon. 
He  also  directed  them  to  secure  the  arms  of  such  persons  as  were  hos- 
tile to  the  cause  of  King  James,  and  desired  they  would  prevent  theii 
men  from  plundering,  or  liring  at  free  quarters,  upon  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. **  The  King,**  he  observes,  ^  makes  no  doubt  of  your  zeal  for 
his  service,  especiaUy  at  this  juncture  when  his  cause  is  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  the  relieving  of  our  native  country  from  oppression  and  a 
foreign  yoke,  too  heavy  for  us  and  our  posterity  to  bear,  and  when  now 
is  the  time  to  endeavour  the  restoring,  not  only  our  rightful  and  native 
king,  but  also  our  country  to  its  ancient,  free,  and  independent  constitu- 
tion under  him,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  over  us  for  so  many  gen- 
erations.** 

Two  days  thereafter  the  earl  published  the  following  declaration. 
**  Our  rightful  and  natural  king,  James  the  eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
who  is  now  coming  to  relieve  us  from  our  opprevions,  having  been  pleas- 
ed to  intrust  us  with  the  direction  of  his  affiurs,  and  the  command  of  his 
forces,  in  this,  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland:  and  some  of  his 
faithful  subjects  and  servants  met  at  Aboyne ;  namely,  the  Lord  Huntly, 
the  Lord  Tullibardine.  the  Earl  Marischal,  the  Earl  Southesk,  Glen- 
gary  from  the  clans,  Glenderule  from  the  earl  of  Broadalbine,  and 
gentlemen  of  Argyleshire,  Mr  Patrick  Lyon  of  Auchterhouse,  the  laird 
of  Auldbair,  Lieutenant-general  George  Hamilton,  Major-general  Gor- 
don, and  myself,  having  taken  into  consideration  his  Majesty's  last  and 
kte  orders  to  us,  find  that  as  this  is  now  the  time  that  he  ordered  us  to 
appear  openly  in  arms  for  him,  so  it  seems  to  us  absolutely  necessary, 
for  hb  Majesty's  service,  and  the  relieving  of  our  native  country  from 
all  its  hardships,  that  all  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects,  and  lovers  of 
their  country,  should,  with  all  possible  speed,  put  themselves  into  arms. 
These  are,  therefore,  in  his  Miyesty's  name  and  authority,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  power  aforesaid,  and  by  the  king's  special  order  to  me  thereunto, 
to  require  and  empower  you  furthwith,  to  raise  your  fencible  men 
with  their  best  arms ;  and  you  are  immediately  to  march  them  to  join 
me  and  some  other  of  the  king's  forces,  at  the  Invor  of  Mar,  on  Mon- 
day next,  in  order  to  proceed  in  our  march  to  attend  the  king's  stand- 
ard with  his  other  forces.  The  king  intending  that  his  forces  shall  be 
paid  from  the  time  of  their  first  setting  out,  he  expects,  as  he  positively 
orders,  that  they  behave  themselves  civilly,  and  commit  no  plundering 
or  other  disorders,  upon  the  highest  penalties,  and  his  displeasure,  which 
is  expected  youl  see  observed. 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  show  their  zeal  for  his  migesty's 
service,  whose  cause  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and  the  relief  of  our  native 
country  from  oppression,  and  a  foreign  yoke  too  heavy  for  us  and  our 
posterity  to  bear ;  and  to  endeavour  the  restoring  not  only  of  our  right- 
ful and  native  king,  but  also  our  country  to  its  ancient,  free,  and  inde- 
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pendent  constitutiony  under  him  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  over  ui 
for  so  many  generations. 

*'  In  so  honourable,  good,  and  just  a  cause,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
assistance,  direction,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  so  often 
rescued  the  royal  fiimily  of  Stuart,  and  our  country,  from  sinking  under 
oppression. 

**  Your  punctual  observance  of  these  orders  is  expected,  for  the  doing 
of  all  which  thus  shall  be  to  you,  and  all  you  employ  in  the  execution  of 
them,  a  sufficient  warrant  Given  at  Brae-Mar,  the  ninth  of  September, 
1715.  MAR.*' 

As  a  contrast  to  this  high-flown  and  liberty-sounding  document,  the 
following  singular  letter,  written  by  the  earl  to  his  baillie  in  the  lord- 
ship of  Kildrummy,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  above  declara- 
tion was  issued,  is  curious.  It  exhibits,  in  a  remarkable  point  of  view, 
the  despotic  power  which,  even  down  to  such  a  modern  period,  a  feudal 
chief  considered  himself  entitled  to  exerdse  with  impunity  over  his  vas- 
sab.  Had  such  an  order  been  issued  by  a  baron,  who  had  scarcely  ever 
gone  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  demesnes,  it  might  have  been 
passed  over  without  remark,  as  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  a 
feudal  despot;  but  to  see  the  refined  courtier  threatening  his  own 
vassals  and  tenants  with  destruction,  and  even  extermination,  merely 
because  they  hesitated  to  take  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  under  which 'the  earl  himself  had  served,  is 
indeed  very  extraordinary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  earl  mtended 
this  mandate  as  a  mere  bruium  fidmen^  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
could  contemplate  the  execution  of  such  a  barbarous  threat. 

**  Intfercauld,  Sepi.9,  atnighif  1715. 
*'  Jocke, — Ye  was  in  the  right  not  to  come  with  the  hundred  men  ye 
sent  up  to-night,  when  I  expected  four  times  the  number.  It  is  a 
pretty  thing,  when  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now  rising  upon 
their  king  and  country's  account,  as  I  have  accounts  from  them  since 
they  were  with  me,  and  the  gentlemen  of  our  neighbouring  lowlands 
expecting  us  down  to  join  them,  that  my  men  should  be  only  refractory. 
Is  not  this  the  thing  we  are  now  about,  which  they  have  been  wishing 
these  twenty-six  years  ?  And  now,  when  it  is  come,  and  the  king  and 
country's  cause  is  at  stake,  will  they  for  ever  sit  still  and  see  all  perish  ? 
I  have  used  gentle  means  too  long,  and  so  I  shall  be  forced  to  put  other 
orders  I  have  in  execution.  I  have  sent  you  enclosed  an  order  for  the 
lordship  of  Kildrummy,  which  you  are  immediately  to  intimate  to  all 
my  vassals :  if  they  give  ready  obedience,  it  will  make  some  amends,  and 
if  not  ye  may  tell  them  from  me,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
save  them  (were  I  willing)  from  being  treated  as  enemies,  by  those  who 
are  ready  soon  to  join  me ;  and  they  may  depend  on  it,  that  1  will  be 
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the  first  to  propose,  and  order  their  being  so.  Particularly^  let  my 
own  tenants  in  Kildmmmy  knoV)  that  if  they  come  not  forth  ^th  their 
best  arrosy  that  I  will  send  a  party  immediately  to  bam  what  they  shall 
miss  taking  from  them.  And  they  may  believe  this  not  only  a  threat, 
but,  by  all  that's  sacred,  I'll  put  it  in  execution,  let  my  loss  be  what  it 
will,  that  it  may  be  an  example  to  others.  You  are  to  tell  the  gentlemen 
that  111  expect  them  in  their  best  accoutrements,  on  horseback,  and  no 
excuse  to  be  accepted  ot  Go  about  this  with  all  diligence,  and  come 
yourself  and  let  me  know  your  having  done  so.  All  this  is  not  only  as 
ye  will  be  answerable  to  me,  but  to  your  king  and  country. 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant. 


<*  To  John  Forbes  oflnverau.  Bailie  of  JE^drummy.* 


MAR.' 


While  the  Jacobite  chiefii  were  collecting  their  forces,  an  event  occur- 
red  which  ought  to  have  induced  them  to  abandon,  at  least  for  a  time, 
an  enterprise  signalized  by  such  an  untoward  beginning.  This  was  the 
death  of  Loub  the  Fourteenth,  who  expired  on  the  first  of  September, 
after  a  short  illness.*  An  occurrence  more  unfortunate  to  the  cause  of 
the  Chevalier  could  scarcely  have  happened  at  such  a  conjuncture,  as 
it  tended  to  damp  the  spirits  of  his  partizans,  who  looked  upon  Louis 
as  the  main  prop  of  the  cause.  On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the 
chieft  held  a  meeting  to  consult  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue 
under  this  new  aspect  of  matters.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  were  for 
returning  home,  and  remaining  quiet  till  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier, 
should  he  receive  any  encouragement  from  the  new  government  of 
France  to  proceed  on  his  intended  voyage ;  but  the  majority  argued 
that  they  had  already  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety,  and  that  as  a 
general  insurrection  would  take  place  in  England  in  fiivour  of  the  Cheva« 
lier,  they  should  take  the  field  forthwith.  An  Immediate  appeal  to  arms 
having  been  resolved  upon,  messengers  were  despatched  to  France  to 
urge  the  Chevalier  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  tiie  following  notable 
manifesto,  which  had  been  privately  printed  at  Edinl^urgh  by  FVeebaim, 
one  of  the  king's  printers,  was  issued  at  the  same  time  :— 

*  Of  thii  sxtnwrdinary  p«fionag6^  whoM  ehtraotor  hM  bean  repnmaitA  In  Tsriom 
Mid  oontiwy  polnti  of  view,  by  a  hoit  of  wrlton^  the  diiko  of  Borwlck,  who  knew  him 
woU,  thai  wrltoit^'*  No  prince  was  erer  eo  lltUe  known  n  this  monarch.  He  haabeen 
repreaanted  aa  a  man  not  only  onial  and  falat^  but  dl  Aeidt  of  aooen.  I  hato  frequenttj 
had  tha  honour  of  audiences  fkvra  him,  and  have  been  very  AunDiarl/  admitted  to  his 
preoenoe;  and  I  can  affirm  that  his  jm^A  was  only  in  appmuwiM.  Ha  was  bom  with 
an  air  ofnu^utp  which  itinck  every  one  so  mneh  that  nobody  ooald  approach  htm  witli- 
ont  being  seised  with  awe  and  respect ;  bnt,  so  soon  aa  yon  spoka  to  him,  he  soflaned  his 
oottntenanoe,  and  pat  yon  quite  at  ease.  He  was  the  most  polita  man  in  bis  Idngdom, 
and  his  answais  were  accompanied  with  so  many  obliglDf  eipresslons,  that,  if  he  granted 
your  request,  tha  obligation  was  doubled  by  the  manner  of  cimfeffrlng  ft ;  and,  if  he  n» 
fused,  you  could  not  complain."-- Mrmntrv  «of.  //. 
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**  Manifesto  by  the  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  othen,  who  dutiiiiDy 
appear  at  this  time  in  asserting  the  nndouhted  rights  of  their  lawfiil 
sovereign,  James  the  Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Scot« 
land,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  iaith,  &c. ; 
and  for  relieving  this,  his  ancient  kingdom,  from  the  oppressions 
and  grievances  it  lies  under. 
**  His  miyesty's  right  of  blood  to  the  crowns  of  these  realmb  is  un- 
doubted, and  has  never  been  disputed  or  arraigned  by  the  least  circum* 
stance  or  lawful  authority.  By  the  laws  of  God,  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tutions, and  by  the  positive  unrepealed  laws  of  the  land,  we  are  bound 
to  pay  his  majesty  the  duty  of  loyal  subjects.  Nothing  can  absolve  us 
from  this  our  duty  of  subjection  and  obedience.  The  laws  of  God  re- 
quire our  allegiance  to  our  rightful  king — the  laws  of  the  land  secure 
our  religion  and  other  interests ;  and  his  majesty  giving  up  himself  to 
the  support  of  hb  protestant  subjects,  puts  tlie  means  of  securing  to  us 
our  concerns,  religious  and  civil,  in  our  own  hands.  Our  fundamental 
constitution  has  been  entirely  altered  and  sunk  amidst  the  various 
shocks  of  unstable  Action,  while.  In  searching  out  new  expedients  pre- 
tended for  our  security,  it  has  produced  nothing  but  daily  disappoint- 
ments, and  has  brought  us  and  our  posterity  under  a  precarious  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  councils  and  interests,  and  the  power  of  foreign 
troops.  The  late  unhappy  union  which  was  brought  about  by  the  mis- 
taken notions  of  some,  and  the  ruinous  and  selfish  designs  of  others,  has 
proved  so  far  from  lessening  and  healing  the  differences  betwixt  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Scotland  and  England,  that  it  has  widened  and  in- 
creased them.  And  it  appears  by  experience  so  inconsistent  with  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  interests  of  us,  and  our  good  neighbours  and  fel- 
low-subjects of  England,  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  inevitably  ruin 
us,  and  hurt  them ;  nor  can  any  way  be  found  out  to  relieve  us,  and 
restore  our  ancient  and  independent  constitution,  but  by  the  restoring 
our  rightful  and  natural  king,  who  his  the  only  undoubted  right  to  reign 
over  us.  Neither  can  we  hope  that  the  party  who  chiefly  contributed 
to  bring  us  into  bondage,  will  at  any  time  endeavour  to  work  our  relief, 
since  it  is  known  how  strenuously  they  opposed,  in  two  late  instances, 
the  efforts  that  were  made  by  all  Scotsmen  by  themselves,  and  supports 
ed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  English,  towards  so  desirable  an  end, 
as  they  will  not  adventure  openly  to  disown  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
to  be.  Our  substance  has  been  wasted  in  the  late  ruinous  wars,  and  we 
see  an  unavoidable  prospect  of  having  wars  continued  on  us  and  our 
posterity  so  long  as  the  possession  of  the  crown  is  not  in  the  right  line: 
The  hereditary  rights  of  the  subjects,  though  confirmed  by  conventions 
and  pariiaments,  are  now  treated  as  of  no  value  or  force,  and  past  ser- 
vices to  the  crown  and  royal  family  are  now  looked  upon  as  grounds  of 
suspicion.  A  packed  up  assembly,  who  call  themselves  a  British  par- 
liament, have,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  inhumanely  murdered  their  own 
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Biid  our  sovereign*  by  promising  a  good  sum  of  money  as  the  reward  of 
so  execrable  a  crime.  They  have  proscribed,  by  oDacconntable  and 
groandless  impeachments  and  attainders,  the  worthy  patriots  of  Eng- 
land, for  their  honourable  and  successfbl  endeavoars  to  restore  trade, 
plenty,  and  peace  to  these  nations. 

"  They  have  broken  in  upon  the  sacred  laws  of  both  countries  by 
which  the  liberty  of  our  persons  was  secured,  and  they  have  empowered  a 
foreign  prince,  (who,  notwithstanding  his  expectations  of  the  crown  for 
fifteen  years,  is  still  unacquainted  with  our  manners,  customs,  and  lan« 
guage)  to  make  an  absolute  conquest  (if  not  timely  prevented)  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  investing  himself  with  an  unlimited  power,  not  only 
of  raising  unnecessary  forces  at  home,  but  also  of  cidling  in  foreign 
troops,  ready  to  promote  his  uncontn^lable  designs.  Nor  can  we  be 
ever  hopeful  of  its  being  otherwise,  in  the  way  it  is  at  present,  for  some 
generations  to  come.  And  the  sad  consequences  of  these  unexampled 
proceedings  have  really  been  so  &tal  to  great  numbers  of  our  kinsmen, 
friends  and  fellow  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  that  they  have  been  con- 
strained to  abandon  their  country,  houses,  wives  and  children,  to  give 
themselves  up  prisoners,  and  perhaps  victims,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pleasure  of  foreigners,  and  a  few  hot-headed  men  of  a  restless  fection, 
whom  they  employ.  Our  troops  abroad,  notwithstanding  their  long 
and  remarkable  good  services,  have  been  treated,  smce  the  peace,  with 
neglect  and  contempt,  and  particularly  in  Holland;  and  it  is  not  now 
the  officers'  long  service,  merit,  and  blood  they  have  lost,  but  money  and 
favour  by  which  they  can  obtain  justice  in  their  preferments.  So  that 
it  is  evident  the  satiety  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  independency  of  his 
kingdoms,  call  loudly  for  immediate  relief  and  defence. 

**  The  consideration  of  these  unbi^py  circumstances,  with  the  due  re- 
gard we  have  to  common  justice,  die  peace  and  quiet  of  us  and  out 
posterity,  and  our  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  his  commands,  are  the  power- 
ful motives  which  have  engaged  us  in  our  present  undertaking,  which 
we  are  firmly  and  heartily  resolved  to  push  to  the  utmost,  and  stand  by 
one  another  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the  only  solid  and  effectual  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  so  dreadful  a  prospect,  as  by  our  present  situa- 
tion we  have  before  our  eyes,  and  with  faithful  hearts  true  to  our 
rightful  king,  our  country  and  our  neighbours,  we  earnestly  beseech 
and  expect,  as  his  nuyesty  commands,  the  assistance  of  all  our  true 
fellow  subjects  to  second  our  attempt;  declaring  hereby  our  sincere 
intentions  that  we  will  promote  and  concur  in  all  lawful  means  for 
settling  a  lasting  peace  to  these  lands,  under  the  auspicious  govern- 
ment of  our  native-bom  rightful  sovereign,  the  direction  of  our  own 
domestic  councils,  and  the  protection  of  our  native  forces  and  troops. 
That  we  will  in  the  same  manner  concur  and  endeavour  to  have  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  secured  by  the  parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms ;  that  by  the  wisdom  of  such  parliaments  we  will  endeavour  to  have 
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•iich  laws  enacted  as  shall  give  absolute  security  to  us,  and  future  ages, 
ibr  the  protestant  religion,  against  all  efforts  of  arbitrary  power,  popery, 
and  all  its  other  enemies. 

**  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be  distrustful  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  truth  and  purity  of  our  holy  religion,  or  the  known  excellency  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  as  not  to  hope,  that  in  due  time,  good  examples  and 
conversation  witli  our  learned  divines,  will  remove  those  prejudices,  which 
we  know  his  education  in  a  Popish  country  has  not  rivetted  in  his 
royal  discerning  mind ;  and  we  assure,  as  justice  is  a  virtue  in  all  reli- 
gions and  professions,  so  the  doing  of  it  to  him  will  not  lessen  his  good 
opinion  of  ours.  That  as  the  king  is  willing  to  give  hb  royal  indemnity 
for  all  that  is  past,  so  he  will  cheerfully  concur  in  passing  general  acts  of 
oblivion,  that  our  fellow  subjects,  who  have  been  misled,  may  have  a 
hat  opportunity  of  living  with  us  in  the  same  friendly  manner  that  we 
design  to  live  with  them.  That  we  will  use  our  endeavours  for  redress- 
ing the  bad  usage  of  our  troops  abroad,  and  bringing  the  troops  at  home 
on  the  same  footing  and  establishment  of  pay,  as  those  of  Enghmd. 
That  we  will  sincerely  and  heartily  go  into  such  measures  as  shall 
maintain  effectually,  and  establish,  a  right,  firm,  and  lasting  union  be- 
twixt hb  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  our  good  neigh- 
bours and  fellow  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 

**  The  peace  of  these  nations  being  thus  settled  and  we  freed  from 
foreign  dangers,  we  will  use  our  endeavours  to  have  the  army  reduced 
to  the  usual  number  of  guards  and  garrisons ;  and  will  concur  in  such 
laws  and  methods,  as  shall  relieve  us  of  the  heavy  taxes  and  debts 
now  lying  upon  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  will  support  the  public  credit 
in  all  its  parts.  And  we  hereby  faithfully  promise  and  engage  that 
every  officer  who  joins  with  us  in  our  king  and  country's  cause  shall 
not  only  enjoy  the  same  post  he  now  does,  but  shall  be  advanced 
and  preferr^  according  to  hb  rank  and  station  and  the  number 
of  men  he  brings  off  with  him  to  us*  And  each  foot  soldier  so 
joining  us  shall  have  twenty  shillings  sterling,  and  each  trooper  or 
dragoon,  who  brings  horse  and  accoutrements  along  with  him,  £12 
sterling  gratuity,  besides  their  pay ;  and  in  general  we  shall  concur  with 
all  our  fellow  subjects  in  such  measures  as  shall  make  us  flourish  at 
home,  and  be  formidable  abroad,  under  our  rightful  sovereign,  and  the 
peaceable  harmony  of  our  ancient  fundamental  constitutioni  undis- 
turbed by  a  pretender's  interests  and  councib  from  abroad,  or  a  restless 
fiu^on  at  home.  In  so  honourable,  so  good,  and  just  a  cause,  we  do 
not  doubt  of  the  assbtance,  direction,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
who  has  so  often  succoured  the  royal  fiunily  of  Stuarts,  and  our  country 
from  sinking  under  oppression." 

A  document  better  calculated  to  arouse  the  national  feeling  could 
not  have  been  penned.  Every  topic  which  could  excite  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection against  the  government  then  existing  b  artfully  introduced,  and 
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enforced  with  an  energy  oTdietioo  and  a  •trength  of  reaaoniag  adminUy 
fitted  for  cxuting  the  q)irit  of  •  people  living,  aa  they  imagined,  in  a 
•tate  of  national  degradation.  But  thia  tuaoifeato  which)  a  few  jeara 
before,  wonld  baye  aet  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  a  flame,  produced  tittle 
or  no  effect  in  thoae  quarten  wbera  akme  H  waa  neeawary  to  make  aueh 
an^ipeal. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Aetive  meaaurM  of  lbs  ipiYarnment  to  suppreu  tho  iniumcUoii— Ineffodoal  attompC 
to  lurprlM  tho  cutlo  of  Edinburgh  -  Duke  of  Aigyla  appointed  to  tha  oommand  of 
tba  goTammant  fbroea— Ezpadltiona  of  Ganaral  Gordon  and  Campbell  of  Glanlyon 
into  Argylo— Armiatica  between  Glanlyon  and  the  Campbella— CheTaliar  prodalmed 
at  MouUnearn  by  Mar— Cftpture  of  Peith  by  tbe  rabaU~Sei»  a  Teiael  with  arma  at 
BoniUflland— Inaurreotion  in  Northumberland— Captura  of  Holy  laiand— Prapara- 
tioDB  for  tha  dafanoa  of  NawcasUe— Aibir  at  Keith— Inaurreotion  in  the  aouth  of  Scot^ 
land  under  Viacount  Kenmur»»£xpedition  of  Brigadier  Mackintoah— Croaea  the 
Frith  of  Forth— Landa  at  North  Berwick  and  other  plaoea  in  the  neighbourhood— 
Mardi  of  Mfti%<"*'^**  towarda  Edinburgh— Entera  Leith— March  of  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  to  Ldtb^Retiraa— Retreat  of  Markintoah— B-aachaa  Kelso  and  Joina  the  Ibroea 
under  Forater- Diaputaa  among  the  Inauigenta  Seceaiion  of  five  hundred  High- 
landara— BCarch  of  the  rebeb  through  Cumberland  and  Weatmoreland— Battle  of 
Preaton. 

Whilb  the  eari  of  Mar  ivaa  thus  busily  engaged  exciting  a  rebellion 
in  the  north,  the  government  was  no  less  active  in  making  preparations 
to  meet  it  Apprehensive  of  a  general  rising  in  Englandy  particalarly 
in  the  west,  where  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had  often  displayed  itself  and 
to  which  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  was,  it  was  believed,  intended 
as  a  diversion ;  the  government,  instead  of  despatchmg  troops  to  Scot- 
land, posted  the  whole  disposable  force  in  the  disaffected  districts,  at 
convenient  distances,  by  which  disposition,  considerable  bodies  could  be 
assembled  together  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  need.  The  wisdom 
of  this  plan  soon  became  apparent,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
had  an  army  been  sent  into  Scotland  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the 
north,  an  insurrecdon  would  have  broken  out  in  England,  which  might 
have  been  &tal  to  the  government* 

To  strengthen,  bowever,  the  military  force  in  Scotland,  the  r^ments 
of  Forfar,  Orrery,  and  Hill,  were  recalled  from  Ireland.  These  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  and  were  soon  thereafter 
despatched  along  with  other  troops  to  the  west,  *under  Major-General 
Wightman,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fords  of  the  Forth,  and  the 
pass  of  Stirling,  lliese  troops  being  upon  the  reduced  establishment 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred  men  in  whole,  a  force  totally  inadequate 
for  the  protection  of  such  an  important  post  Orders  were,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Stair's  regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  foot  regiments, 
which  lay  in  the  north  of  England,  to  march  to  the  camp  in  the  park 
of  Stirling  with  all  expedition,  and  at  same  time,  Evans's  regiment  of 
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dragoons,  and  Clyion's  and  Wightman's  regiments  of  foot  were  recalled 
from  Ireland.*  ' 

Daring  the  time  the  camp  was  forming  at  Stirling,  the  friends  of 
the  ChcTalier  at  Edinburgh  formed  the  daring  project  of  seizing  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  been  of  vast 
importance  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Lord  Drummond,  a  Catholic,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  which  consisted  of  about  ninety  gentlemen 
selected  for  the  purpose,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  Highlanders. 
In  the  event  of  success,  each  of  the  adventurers  was  to  receive  £100 
Sterling  and  a  commission  in  the  army.  To  fiieilitate  theur  design,  they 
emplojred  one  Arthur,  who  had  forraeriy  been  an  ensign  in  the  Scotdi 
guards,  to  corrupt  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  and  who  by  money 
and  promises  of  preferment  induced  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  two  sen- 
tinels to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  conspirators.  These  engaged  to  attend 
at  a  oertam  place  upon  the  wall,  on  the  north,  near  the  Sally-port,  in  order 
to  assist  the  conspirators  in  their  ascent  The  latter  had  prepared  a 
scalmg  ladder  made  of  ropes,  capable  of  holding  several  men  i^reast,  and 
had  so  contrived  it,  that  it  could  be  drawn  up  through  means  of  pulleys, 
by  a  small  rope  which  the  soldiers  were  to  fSuten  behind  the  wall.  Having 
completed  their  arrangements,  they  fixed  on  the  ninth  ct  September 
for  the  attempt,  being  the  day  after  the  lest  detachment  of  the  govern- 
ment troops  quartered  in  camp  in  St  Anne's  Yards,  near  Edinburgh, 
had  set  off  for  Stirling.  But  the  projectors  of  this  well  concerted  en- 
terprise were  doomed  to  lament  its  failure  when  almost  on  the  eve  of 
completion* 

Arthur,  the  officer  who  had  bribed  the  soldiers,  having  engaged  his  bro- 
thef)  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  let  him  into  the 
secret  of  the  design  upon  the  castle*  Dr  Arthur,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  grew  alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  so  deep  had  been  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  while  contem- 
plating the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  step,  that  on  the  day  before 
the  attempt  his  spirits  became  so  depressed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
his  wife,  who  importuned  him  to  inform  her  of  the  cause.  He  com- 
plied, and  his  wife,  without  acquainting  him,  sent  an  anonymous  letter, 
by  a  servant,  to  Sir  Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  lord-justice-clerk,  ac- 
quainting him  of  the  conspiracy.  Cockbum  received  this  letter  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  sent  it  off  with  a  letter  from  himself  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stuart,  the  deputy-governor  of  the  castle,  who  received  the  com- 
munication shortly  before  eleven.  Stuart  lost  no  tbne  in  ordering  the  offi- 
cers to  double  their  guards  and  make  diligent  rounds ;  but  probably  sup- 
posing that  no  attempt  would  be  made  that  night  he  went  to  bed  after 
issuing  these  instructions.  In  the  meantime,  the  conspirators  had  assem- 
bled at  a  tavern  preparatory  to  their  attempt,  but  unfortunately  for  its 
success  they  lingered  among  their  cups  for  beyond  the  time  they  had  fixed 
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open  for  putting  thdr  project  into  execution.  In  fact,  tliey  did  not  as- 
semble at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  till  after  the  deputy-governor  had  issued 
his  orders,  but  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  within  the  castle,  they  proceed- 
ed to  tie  the  rope,  which  had  been  let  down  by  the  soldiers,  to  the  ladder. 
Unhappily  for  the  whole  party,  the  hour  for  changing  the  sentineb  had 
arriyed,  and  while  the  traitorous  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  up 
the  ladder,  one  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  fresh  senti- 
nels, came  upon  them  on  his  way  to  the  Sally-port.  The  soldieri,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  Lindsay's  party,  immediately  slipt  the  rope,  and  the 
ladder  fell  to  the  ground.  The  noise  which  this  occurrence  produced 
alarmed  one  of  the  sentinels,  who  instantly  discharged  his  piece,  upon 
which  the  conspirators,  perceiving  that  they  were  discovered,  fled  and 
dispersed.  A  party  of  the  town-guard  which  the  lord  provost,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lord-justice-derk,  had  sent  to  patrole  about  the  castle,  attract- 
ed by  the  firing,  immediately  rushed  from  the  West-Port,  and  repaired  to 
the  spot,  but  all  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of  four  whom  they 
secured,  had  escaped.  These  were  one  Captain  Maclean,  an  officer 
who  had  fought  under  Dundee  at  KilliecranlLie,  whom  they  found  lying 
on  the  ground  much  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  ladder  or  from  a  preci- 
pice ;  Alexander  Ramsay  and  George  Boswell,  writers  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  one  Lesly,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  same  dutchess  of 
Gordon  who  had  distinguished  herself  in  the  aifair  of  the  medal.  This 
party  picked  up  the  ladder  and  a  quantity  of  muskets  and  carbines 
which  the  conspirators  had  thrown  away  in  their  flight.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise  which  had  been  matured  with 
great  judgment,  and  which  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  trifling  circumstance  before  mentioned.  The  capture  of  such  an 
important  fortress  as  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  at  such  a  time,  would 
have  been  of  vast  importance  to  the  Jacobites,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  only  have  aflbrded  them  an  abundant  supply  of  military  stores,  with 
which  it  was  then  well  provided,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  but  would  also  have  served  as  a  rallying 
point  to  the  disaffected  living  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  who  only  waited 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  dechire  themselves.  Besides  giving  them 
the  command  of  the  city,  the  possession  of  the  castle  by  a  Jacobitr 
force  would  have  compdled  the  commander  of  the  government  tbroes 
to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  Stirling,  and  to  leave 
that  highly  important  post  exposed  to  the  northern  insurgentB.  Had 
the  attempt  succeeded.  Lord  Drummond,  the  contriver  of  the  design, 
was  to  have  been  made  governor  of  the  castle,  and  notice  of  its 
capture  was  to  have  been  announced  to  some  of  the  Jacobite  parti« 
sans  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  by  firing  three  rounds  of  cannon  from 
its  battlements.    On  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  these  men  were 
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liwtantlj  to  hare  oommiinicated  the  intelligeDoe  to  the  earl  of  Mar 
who  was  to  hasten  south  with  all  his  forces.* 

As  the  appointment  of  a  person  of  rank»  influenooy  and  talent,  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  destined  to  oppose  che  earl  of  Mar,  was  of  great 
importance,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  serred  with  distinction 
abroad,  and  who  had  formerly  acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  was  pitched  upon  as  generalissimo  of  the  army  encamped  at 
Stirling.  Having  receired  instructions  from  his  miyesty,  at  an  audi- 
ence on  the  eighth  of  September,  he  departed  for  Scotland  the  follow* 
ing  day,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  fourteenth*  About 
the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had  offered  his  services  to 
raise  the  clans  in  the  northern  highlands,  in  support  of  the  government, 
was  sent  down  from  London  to  Leith  in  a  ship  of  war  with  orders  to 
obtain  a  supplyof  arms  and  ammunition  firom  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  He  arrived  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  and  after  giving 
instructions  for  the  shipment  of  these  supplies,  departed  for  the  north. 

When  the  duke  of  Argyle  reached  Edinburgh,  he  found  that  Mar 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  insurrection,  and  that  the  regular 
forces  at  Stirling  were  (kt  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  those  of  the 
Jacobite  commander.  He,  therefore,  on  the  day  he  arrived  in  the  capi- 
tal, addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  (who,  on  the  first 
KppeanAcB  of  therinrarnction,  had  offered,  in  a  letter  toLord  Townshend, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  raise  six  hundred  men,'  in  support  of  the 
govemlnent;  at  the  expenseof  the  city,)  requesting  them  to  send  forthwith 
fiveor  silhundred  men  to  Stirling,  under  the  command  of  such  oflloers  as 
they  should  think  fit  to  appoint,  to  join  the  foroes  stetioned  there.  In 
compliance  with  this  deihand,  three  battalions,  amounting  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city,  were  successively  despatched  to  Stirling  on  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  of  September.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
battalion,  the  duke  addressed  a  second  letter  from  Stirling  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow,  thanking  them  for  their  promptitode,  and  requesting 
them  to  send  intimation,  with  the  greatest  despateh,  to  all  the  friends 
of  the  government  in  the  west,  to  assemble  all  the  fencible  forces  at 
Glasgow,  and  to  hold  them  in  readiness  to  march  when  required.  In 
connexion  with  these  instructions,  the  duke,  at  the  same  time,  wrote 
letters  of  a  similar  import  to  the  magistrates  of  all  the  well  affected 
burghs,  and  to  private  individuals  who  were  known  to  be  favourably  dis- 
posed. The  most  active  measures  were  accordingly  adopted  in  the  south 
and  west  by  the  friends  of  the  government,  and  in  a  diort  time  a  suffi- 
cient force  was  raised  to  keep  the  disaffected  in  these  districts  in  check.f 
•  Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  friends  were  no  less  active  in 
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preparing  for  the  campaign.  Pursuant  to  an  arrangement  with  the  J» 
cobite  chie&y  General  Gordon,  an  officer  of  great  brarery  and  ezpe- 
rienoe»  was  despatched  into  the  Highlands  to  raise  the  north-western 
dans,  with  instructions  either  to  join  Mar  with  snch  forces  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  fords  of  the  Forth»  or  to  march  upon  Glasgow  by  Dum- 
barton* Having  collected  a  body  of  between  four  and  five  Uiousand 
men,  chiefly  Macdonalds,  Madeans,  and  Camerons,  Gordon  attempted 
to  surprise  Fort-William»  and  succeeded  so  fitr  as  to  carry  by  sur- 
prise some  of  the  outworlu,  sword  in  hand,  in  which  were  a  lieutenant^ 
sergeant,  and  twenty-five  men;  but  the  garrison  being  timeouaiy 
alarmed,  he  withdrew  his  men,  and  marched  towards  Inverary.  This 
route,  it  is  said,  was  talcen  at  the  suggestion  of  Campbell  of.Glendar- 
nel,  who,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Jacobites  had  assured  Mar 
and  hb  fiiends  that  if  the  more  northern  dans  would  take  Argyleshire 
in  their  way  to  the  south,  their  numbers  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  Madeans,  Macdondds,  Maodougdls,  Macneills,  and  the  other 
Macs  of  that  shire^  together  with  a  great  number  of  Campbells,  of  the 
family  and  followers  of  the  eari  of  Breadalbane^  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Auchinbreck,  and  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  dl  of  whom,  he 
sud,  would  join  in  the  insurrection,  when  they  saw  the  other  dans  in 
that  country  at  hand  to  protect  them  against  tliose  in  the  interest  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle** 

When  the  eari  of  Islay,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  heard  of 
Generd  Gordon's  movements,  he  assembled  about  two  thousand 
dye  hundred  men  to  prevent  a  rising  of  the  dans  in  the  shire  of 
Argyle,  and  of  the  disafiected  branches  of  the  name  of  CampbelL 
On  arriving  before  Inverary,  Generd  Gordon  found  the  place  pro- 
tected by  entrenchments  which  the  earl  had  thrown  up.  He  did  not 
venture  on  an  attack,  but  contented  himsdf  with  encamping  at  the 
north-east  side  of  the  town,  at  nearly  the  distanceof  a  mile,  where  he.  con- 
tinued some  days  without  any  hostile  attempt  being  made  on  dther  side. 
It  was  evidently  contrary  to  Gordon's  phm  to  hazard  an  action,  his  sole 
design  in  entering  Argyleshire  being  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Ja- 
cobite population  of  that  district  to  join  his  standard,  which  the  keeping 
such  a  large  body  of  men  locked  up  in  Inverary,  would  greatly  assist. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  **  Black  Camp,"  before  Inverary,  as 
Generd  Gordon's  party  was  denominated  by  the  Campbells,  the  eari  of 
Islay  and  his  men  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continud  darm  from  the  most 
trifling  causes.  On  one  occasion,  an  amusing  inddent  occurred,  which 
excited  the  fears  of  the  Campbells,  and  showed  how  greatly  they 
dreaded  an  attack.  Sometime  before  this  occurrence,  a  smdl  body  of 
horse  firom  Kintyre,  had  joined  the  eari :  the  men  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  but  the  horses  were  put  out  to  graze  on  the  east  dde  of  the  smdl 
river  that  runs  past  Inverary.     The  horses  disliking  their  quarters, 
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took  their  deimrture  one  night  in  search  of  better  pasture.  They  sought 
tlieir  way  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  tJie  river  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.  The  trampling  of  their  hoofii  on  the  gravel 
being  heard  at  some  distance  by  the  garrison,  the  earl's  men  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  as  they  had  no  doubt  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  to  attack  them.  As  the  horses  were  on  full 
gallop,  and  advancing  nearer  every  moment,  the  noise  increasing 
as  they  approached,  nothing  but  terror  was  to  be  seen  in  every  fiice. 
With  trembling  hands  they  seized  their  arms  and  put  themselves  in  a 
defensive  posture  to  repel  the  attack,  but  they  were  fortunately  soon 
relieved  from  the  panic  they  had  been  thrown  into  by  some  of  the 
horses  which  had  passed  the  river  approaching  without  riders ;  so  tliat 
"  at  last  (says  the  narrator  of  this  anecdote)  the  whole  was  found  only 
to  be  a  plot  among  the  Kintyre  horse  to  desert  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  to  their  own  country ;  for  'tis  to  be  supposed  the  hones,  as  well 
as  their  owners,  were  of  very  loyal  principles."* 

Shortly  after  this  event,  another  occurrence  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated not  quite  so  ridiculously  as  the  other.  One  night  the  sergeant  on 
duty,  when  going  his  rounds  at  the  quarter  of  the  town  opposite  to  the  place 
where  the  clans  lay,  happened  to  make  some  mistake  in  the  watchword. 
The  sentinel  on  duty  supposing  the  sergeant  and  his  party  to  be  enemies, 
discharged  his  piece  at  them.  The  earl  alarmed  nt  the  firing,  immediately 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  his  men 
were  assembled  on  the  castle-green,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  battalia 
in  regular  order  by  torch  or  candle  light,  the  night  being  extremely 
dark.  As  soon  as  they  were  marshalled,  the  earl  gave  them  orders  to 
fire  in  platoons  towards  the  quarter  whence  they  sup)K»ed  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  and,  accordingly,  they  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which  was  kept 
up  for  a  considerable  time,  by  which  several  of  their  own  sentinels  in 
returning  from  their  posts  were  wounded.  Whilst  the  Campbells  were 
thus  employed  upon  the  castle  green,  several  gentlemen,  some  say 
general  oflliceTS,  who  liked  to  fighl  **  under  covert,*'  retired  to  the 
square  tower  or  castle  of  Inverary,  from  the  windows  of  which  they 
issued  their  orders.  Wheix  the  earl  found  that  he  had  no  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  he  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing,  and  to  continue  all  night 
under  arms.  This  humorous  incident,  however,  was  attended  with 
good  consequences  to  the  terrified  Campbells,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving them  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  General  Gordon,  who  had 
not  the  most  distant  intention  of  entering  the  town,  on  hearing  tl^e  close 
and  regular  firing  from  the  garrison,  concluded  that  some  regular  forces 
had  entered  the  town,  to  celebrate  whose  arrival  the  firing  had  taken 
place,  and  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  sounded  a  retreat  towards 
Perthshire  before  day-lightf 

Nn  sooner,  however,  had  the  clans  left  Inverary,  than  a  detachment 
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of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane's  men,  to  the  number  of  about  fire  hundred* 
entered  the  shire  under  the  command  of  Campbell  of  Glenlyon.  To 
expel  them,  the  earl  of  Islay  sent  a  select  body  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred men,  in  the  direction  of  Lorn,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Campbell  of  Fanab,  an  old  esperienced  officer,  who  came  up  with 
Glenlyon's  detachment  at  Glenscheluch,  a  small  village  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  called  Lochnell,  in  the  mid  division  of  Lorn,  about  twenty  miles 
dbtant  from  Inverary«  Both  sides  immediately  prepared  for  battle, 
and  to  lighten  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  the  men  threw 
off  their  plaids  and  other  incumbrances.  Whilst  both  parties  were 
standing  gazing  on  each  other  with  fury  in  their  loolu,  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  commence  battle,  'a  parley  was  proposed,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  conference  was  held  half-way  between  the  lines  between  the 
commanders.  The  result  was,  that  the  Breadalbane  men,  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  the  Campbell  blood,  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  country  without  disturbance. 
These  terms  being  communicated  to  both  detachments,  were  approved 
of  by  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  and  hostages  were  immediately  exchanged  on 
both  sides  for  the  due  performance  of  the  articles,  which  were,  there- 
upon, proclaimed  in  the  centre  between  the  two  armies.  The  earl  of 
blay,  on  coming  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  as  he  considered  tliat  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  cut  off  Glenlyon's  party,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  accede 
to  the  articles,  which  were  accordingly  honourably  observed  on  both 
sides.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  earl  of  Mar  had  collected  a  considerable  force 
with  which  he  marched,  about  the  middle  of  September,  to  Moullneam, 
a  small  village  in  Athole,  where  he  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  On 
entering  Athole,  he  was  joined  by  five  hundred  Athole-men,  under  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  by  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane's 
men,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  and  Campbell  of  GlendameL 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  old  earl  himself,  who,  although 
he  had,  the  day  preceding  his  arrival,  procured  an  affidavit  from  a  phy- 
sician in  Perth,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kenmore,  of  which 
he  was  patron,  certifying  his  total  inability,  from  age,  and  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  to  implement  a  mandate  of  the  government  re- 
quiring him  to  attend  at  Edinburgh  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  found  himself 
able  enough  to  take  the  field  in  support  of  the  Chevalier.f  Having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Fife,  were  advancing  with  five  hundred  of  the  militia  of  that  county 
to  seize  Perth,  he  sent  Colonel  John  Hay,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  horse  to  take  possession  of 
that  town,  who  accordmgly  entered  it  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
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withoat  oppositioiiy  and  there  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  The  provost 
made  indeed  a  demonstration  of  opposition  by  collecting  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men  in  the  market  place ;  but  Colonel  Hay  having  been 
joined  by  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  My  men  which  had  been  sent  into 
the  town  a  few  days  before  by  the  duke  of  Athole,  the  provost  dismiised 
them.  When  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  advancing  upon  Perth  with 
a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  heard  of  the  capture  of  Perth,  be  retired  to 
Leslie,  and  sent  notice  of  the  event  to  the  duke  of  Argyle*  The 
possession  of  Perth  was  of  importance  to  Mar  in  a  double  point  of 
view,  as  it  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the  whole  of  Fife,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  country  north  of  the  Tay,  but  also  inspired  his  friends  with 
confidence**  Accordingly,  the  Chevalier  was  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen 
by  the  earl  marischal,  at  Castle  Gordon,  by  the  marquis  of  HunHy,  at 
Brechin,  by  the  earl  of  Panmurc,  at  Montrose,  by  the  earl  of  Southesk, 
and  at  Dundee,  by  Graham  of  Dontroon,  who  was  afterwards  created 
Viscount  Dundee,  by  tiie  Chevalier* 

As  Mar  had  no  intention  of  descending  into  the  Lowlands  himself 
without  a  considerable  force,  he  remained  several  days  at  Moulineam 
waiting  for  the  clans  who  had  promised  to  join  him,  and  in  the  mean 
time  directed  Colonel  Hay,  whom  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  he  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Perth,  to  retain  possession  of  that  town  at  all  hazards, 
and  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity  should  the  duke  of  Aigyle  attempt 
to  drive  him  out  He  also  directed  him  to  tender  to  the  inhabitants 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Chevalier,  and  to  expel  from  the  town  all 
persons  who  refused  to  take  the  oath.  After  this  purgation  had  been 
efi*ected.  Governor  Hay  was  ordered  to  appoint  a  free  election  of  magis- 
trates by  poll,  to  open  all  letters  passing  through  the  post  office,  and  to 
appoint  a  new  post-master  in  whom  he  could  have  confidence.  .To 
support  Governor  Hay  in  case  of  an  attack.  Mar  sent  down  a  party  of 
Robertsons,  on  the  twenty-second,  under  the  command  of  Alexander 
Robertson  of  Struan,  their  chief.  **  You  must  take  care  (says  Mar  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hay  the  same  day)  to  please  the  elector  of 
Strowan,  as  they  call  liim.  He  is  an  old  colonel ;  but,  as  he  says  him- 
self, understands  not  much  of  the  trade.  So  he'll  be  ready  to  be  ad- 
vised by  Colonel  Balfour  and  Urquhart.  As  for  money,  I  am  not  so 
rife  of  it  as  I  hope  to  be  soon ;  but  I  have  sent  some  of  the  little  I  have, 
fifty  guineas,  by  the  bearer.'*^ 

At  this  time.  Mar's  forces  did  not  probably  exceed  three  thousand 
men,  but  their  number  having  been  increased  to  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand within  a  few  days  thereafter,  he  marched  down  upon  Perth,  which 
he  entered  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  on  which  day  the  Hon- 
ourable James  Murray,  second  son  of  the  Viscount  Stormont,  arrived 
at  Perth  with  letters  from  the  Chevalier  to  the  earl,  giving  him  as- 
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•urances  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and  promises  irom  the  Che- 
valier, as  was  reported,  of  appearing  personally  In  Scotland  in  a 
short  time.  This  gentleman  had  gone  over  to  France  In  the  month  ol 
April  preceding,  to  meet  the  Chevalier,  who  had  appointed  him  principal 
secretary  for  Scothind,  and  had  lately  landed  at  Dover,  whence  he  had 
travelled  inooffnUo  over  land  to  Edinburgh,  where,  although  well  known, 
he  escaped  detection.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh,  during 
which  time  he  attended,  it  is  said,  several  private  meetings  of  the  friends 
of  the  Chevalier,  he  crossed  the  Frith  in  an  open  boat  at  Newhaven, 
and  landed  at  Burntisland,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Perth.* 

The  first  operations  of  the  insurgents  were  marked  by  vigour  and  in- 
trepidity. The  seizure  of  Perth,  though  by  no  means  a  brilliant  affair, 
was  almost  as  important  as  a  victory  would  have  been  at  such  a  crisis, 
and  another  dashing  exploit  which  a  party  of  the  earl's  army  performed 
a  few  days  after  hu  arrival  at  Perth,  was  calculated  to  make  an  impres* 
sion  equally  fiivonrable  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  account  of  this 
aifiiir  stands  thus.  Before  the  earl  of  Sutherland  took  his  departure 
from  Leith  for  Dunrobin  castle,  to  raise  a  force  in  the  north,  he  arranged 
with  the  government  for  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  and  military 
stores,  which  was  to  be  ftimished  by  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
and  sent  down  to  the  north  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  end  of  September,  a  vessel  belonging  to  Burntisland, 
was  freighted  for  that  purpose,  on  board  of  which  were  put  between 
three  and  four  hundred  stands  of  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  military  stores.  The  vessel  anchored  in  Leith  roads,  but 
was  prevented  from  passing  down  the  Frith  by  a  strong  north-easterly 
wind,  which,  continuing  to  blow  very  hard,  induced  the  captain  for  se- 
curity's sake  to  weigh  anchor  and  stand  over  to  Burntisland  roads,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Fife,  under  the  protection  of  the  weather  shore.  The 
captain  went  on  shore  at  Burntisland,  to  visit  his  wife  and  fiunily  who 
resided  m  the  town,  and  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nature  of 
her  cargo  being  made  known  to  some  persons  in  the  Jacobite  interest, 
information  thereof  was  immediately  communicated  by  them  to  the 
carl  of  Mar,  who  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  detachment  to  Burntisland 
to  seize  the  vessel.  Accordingly,  he  despatched  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  of  October,  a  party  of  four  hundred  horse,  and  five  hundred 
foot,  from  Perth  to  Burntisland,  with  instructions  so  to  order  their 
march  as  not  to  enter  the  latter  place  till  about  midnight.  To  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  from  this  expedition.  Mar  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  intended  to  march  with  all  his  forces  upon  Alva,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  in  consequence  of  which  Argyle,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  Mar's  supposed  design,  kept  his  men  under  arms 
the  whole  day  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  Meanwhile,  the  party  having 
reached  their  destination,  the  foot  entered  Burntisland  unpcrccived,  and 
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while  the  hone  surrounded  the  town  to  prevent  any  person  from  carrying 
the  intelligence  of  their  arriyal  out  of  it,  the  foot  seised  all  the  boats  in 
the  harbour  and  along  the  shore,  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  sea. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were,  thereupon,  sent  off  in  some 
boats  to  board  the  ship,  which  they  secured  without  opposition.  They  at 
first  attempted  to  bring  the  ressel  into  the  harbour,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  state  of  the  tide.  They,  however,  lost  no  time  in  discharging  her 
cargo,  and  having  pressed  a  number  of  carts  and  horses  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood into  their  service,  the  detachment  set  off  undisturbed  for  Perth 
with  their  boofy,  eaily  next  morning,  where  they  arrived  without  moles* 
tation.  Besides  the  arms  and  other  warlike  materials  which  they  found 
m  the  vessel,  the  detachment  carried  off  a  hundred  stands  of  arms  from 
the  town,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  more  which  they  found  in  another 
ship.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  parties  of  the  in- 
surgents spread  themselves  over  Fife,  took  possession  of  all  the  towns  on 
the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ftt>m  Burntisland  to  Fifeness,  and 
prohibited  all  communication  between  them  and  the  opposite  coast 
The  earl  of  Rothes,  who,  since  the  capture  had  quartered  at  Leslie,  was 
now  obliged  for  fear  of  being  cut  off,  to  retire  to  Stirling  under  the 
protection  of  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  which  had  been  sent  frx>m 
Stirling  to  support  him,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Forfar,  and 
Colonel  Ker.* 

Mar  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  any  of  the  northern  clans,  nor  by 
those  under  General  Grordon ;  but  on  the  fifth  of  October,  about  five 
hundred  of  the  Mackmtoshes  arrived  under  the  command  of  the  laird  of 
Borlum,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  an  old  and 
experienced  soldier,  who,  as  uncle  of  the  chief,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  clan  in  consequence  of  his  nephew's  minority.  This  clan  had 
formerly  sided  with  the  revolution  party ;  but,  influenced  by  the  Borlum, 
who  was  a  zealous  Jacobite,  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Chevalier,  and  had  seized  upon  Inverness  before  some  of  the 
other  chins  had  taken  the  field. f     On  the  following  day  the  earl  was  also 

*  Annali  of  G«irge  I.  p.  4S,  44     PaUen,  p.  168.    Rae,  p.  S34. 
f  Tlie  following  lettor  was  written  by  the  jfoang  chief  at  the  eommenoemeiit  of  the 
liwurreotlon. 

«To  the  HonottrmMe  My  Ladle  CuUodin  yor.  at  CuUodin. 
Madam, 

Tou  can'nt  be  a  itnuiger  to  the  cfrcnmetanoea  1  have  put  myaelf  in  at 
the  tyme,  and  the  gnat  need  I  have  of  my  own  Men  and  followeri  whereirer  they  may 
be  found.  Wherafor  I  thought  Att,  seeing  Cullodln  Is  not  at  home,  by  this  line  lo  en- 
treat yea  to  put  no  stopp  In  the  way  of  these  Men  that  are  and  have  been  my  Ibllowen 
upon  your  ground. 

Madam,  your  eomplianoe  In  this  will  very  much  oblige, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

L.  MACKINTOSHE. 
1  Uk  Sefiiemtter,  I71&. 

P.  iS.  Madam,  if  what  I  demand  will  not  be  granted  I  hope  V\\  bo  •iruiii'd  to  br  in 
my  duty* 
Culloden  PApen,  p.  98,  No*  XLiX. 


joined  by  the  marquu  of  Hundy  at  the  head  of  fLve  hundred  hone,  and 
two  thousand  lbot»  chiefly  (Gordons ;  and  on  the  tenth  by  the  Earl 
Marischal  with  three  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  many  gentle- 
men, and  five  hundred  foot.  These  different  accessions  increased  Mar's 
army  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men. 

Mar  ought  now  to  have  instantly  opened  the  campaign  by  ad« 
vancing  upon  Stirling,  and  attacking  the  duice  of  Argyie,  whose 
forces  did  not,  at  this  time,  amount  to  two  thousand  men.  In 
hid  rear  he  had  nothing  to  dread,  as  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  ad- 
vancing to  join  him  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse,  had  left  a  division  of  two  thousand  of  his  men  behind  him  to  keep 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the  other  friends  of  the  government  in  the 
northern  highlands,  in  check.  As  the  whole  of  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  from  Burntisland  to  Inverness  were  in  possession  of  his  detach- 
ments, and  as  there  was  not  a  single  hostile  party  along  the  whole  of  that 
extensive  stretch,  no  obstacle  could  have  occurred,  had  he  marched 
south,  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  for 
his  army  and  such  warlike  stores  as  might  reach  any  of  tliese  ports 
from  France.  One  French  vessel  had  already  safely  landed  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition  in  a  northern  port,  and  another  during 
Mar's  stay  at  Perth  boldly  suled  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  presence  of 
some  English  ships  of  war,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Burntisland  with 
a  fresh  supply.  But  though  personally  brave,  Mar  was  deficient  in 
military  genius,  and  was  altogether  devoid  of  that  decisive  promptitude 
of  action  by  which  Montrose  and  Dundee  were  dbtinguished.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  attempting  at  once  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Argyie,  the 
insurgent  general  lingered  at  Perth  upwards  of  a  month.  This  error, 
however,  might  have  been  repaired  had  he  not  committed  a  more  fatal 
one  by  detaching  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  including  the  Macin- 
toshes, who  were  the  best  armed  of  his  forces,  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
few  English  Jacobites,  who,  having  taken  up  arms  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, craved  his  support 

About  the  period  of  Mar's  departure  for  Scotland,  the  government  had 
obtained  information  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  Chevalier,  in  consequence  of  which  the  titular  duke  of  Powis  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin  were  arrest- 
ed, as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  earl  of  Jersey.  At  the  same  time,  a  message  from 
the  king  was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  informing  them  that  his 
majesty  had  given  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr  Thomas  Forster,  junior,  member  for  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  other  members  of  the  lower  house,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  a  design  to  support  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  William 
Wjrndham  was  accordingly  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  Mr  Forster  having  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  at 
Durham  with  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  avoided  him,  and  joined 
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the  earl  of  Derwentwatery  a  young  CathoHc  nobleman,  against  whom  a 
•imilar  warrant  had  been  issued.  Tired  of  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
they  convened  a  meeting  of  their  friends  in  Northumberland  to  consult 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue,  at  which  it  was  resolved  immedi« 
ately  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  the  Chevalier.  In  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lution entered  into,  about  sixty  horsemen,  mostly  gentlemen,  and  some 
attendants,  met  on  Thursday  the  sixth  of  October,  at  a  place  called 
Greenrig,  whence,  after  some  consultation,  they  marched  to  Flainfield, 
a  place  on  the  river  Coquet,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  few  adherents 
From  Platnfield  they  departed  for  Rothbury,  a  small  market  town, 
where  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night 

Next  morning,  their  numbers  still  increasing,  they  advanced  to  Warfc* 
worth,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Widdrington,  with  thirty  horse, 
on  the  following  day.  Mr  Forster  was  now  appointed  to  the  command 
of  this  force,  not  on  account  of  his  military  abilities,  for  he  had  none, 
but  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  less  objectionable  to  the 
high-church  part7  than  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  regularly  bred  commander,  should,  on  account  of  his  rank,  have 
been  named  to  the  chief  command.  On  Sunday  morning,  Mr  Forster 
sent  Mr  Buxton,  a  dergjrman  of  Derbyshire,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  insurgent  party,  to  the  parson  of  Warkworth,  with  orders  to  pny 
for  the  Chevalier  by  name  as  king,  and  to  introduce  into  the  Litany  the 
name  of  Mary,  the  queen-mother,  and  all  the  dutiful  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  and  omit  the  names  of  king  George,  and  the  prince  and 
princess.  The  minister  of  the  parish  wisely  declined  to  obey  these  or- 
ders, and  for  his  own  safety  retired  to  Newcastle*  The  parishioners, 
however,  were  not  deprived  of  divine  service,  as  Mr  Buxton,  on  the  re* 
fusal  of  the  parson  to  officiate  as  directed,  entered  the  church,  and 
performed  in  his  stead  with  considerable  effect* 

On  Monday  the  tenth  of  October,  Mr  Forster  was  joined  by  forty 
horse  from  the  Scottish  border,  on  which  day  he  openly  proclaimed  the 
Chevalier  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  such  other  formalities  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  of.  This  small  party  remained  at  Warkworth  Ull 
the  fourteenth,  when  they  proceeded  to  Alnwick,  where  they  were 
joined  by  many  of  their  friends,  and  thence  marched  to  Morpeth.  At 
Felton  bridge  they  were  reinforced  by  another  party  of  Scottish  horse 
to  the  number  of  seventy,  chiefly  gentlemen  from  the  border,  so  that  on 
entering  Morpeth  their  force  amounted  to  three  hundred  horse.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  march  Forster  had  numerous  offetB  of  service  firom  the 
country  people,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  from  the 
want  of  arms ;  but  he  promised  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  soon  as  he 

•  **  BmUm't  Mrmon  gave  mlgiity  «netfanig»menite  the  hiMrmm^  beinf  fall  of  •shorts^ 
tloni,  ionrfshing  argummti^  simI  euimliig  liiilnaatloiify  to  bo  hearty  and  ■aalow  fn  tbo 
caoio ;  for  ho  was  a  man  of  •  Toiy  eomely  pononago^  and  oould  hnmoar  hia  dlaooone  to 
indttoe  bis  hoarori  to  boUoro  what  ho  proashed^  having  very  good  natnral  parts^  and  bklng 
proUy  wall  road.'*— Aiffto,  p,tO* 
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had  provided  himself  with  anus  and  amununiUony  which  he  expected  to 
find  in  Newcastle,  whither  he  intended  to  proceed. 

In  connexion  with  these  movements,  Launcelot  Errington,  a  New« 
castle  shipmaster,  undertook  to  surprise  Holy  Island,  which  was  guarded 
by  a  few  soldiers,  exchanged  weekly  from  the  garrison  of  Berwick.  In 
a  military  point  of  view,  the  possession  of  such  an  insignificant  post  was 
of  little  importance,  but  it  was  considered  by  the  Jacobites  as  useful  for 
making  signals  to  such  French  vessels  as  might  appear  off  the  Northum« 
berland  coast  with  supplies  for  the  insurgents.  Errington,  it  appears, 
was  known  to  the  garrison,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
bland  on  business ;  and  having  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  tenth  of 
October,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  port,  no  suspicions  being  enter- 
tained of  his  design.  Pursuant  to  the  plan  he  had  formed  for  surprismg 
the  castle,  he  invited  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to  vbit  his  vessel, 
and  having  got  them  on  board,  he  and  the  parly  which  accompanied 
him  left  the  vessel,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  without  opposition. 
Errmgton  endeavoured  to  apprise  his  friends  at  Warkworth  of  his  suc- 
cess by  signals,  but  these  were  not  observed,  and  the  pUce  was  retaken 
the  following  day  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  from  the  garrison  of 
Berwick,  and  a  party  of  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  cross- 
ing the  sands  at  low  water,  entered  the  ishmd,  and  carried  the  fort  sword 
in  hand.  Errington,  in  attempting  to  escape,  received  a  shot  in  the 
thigh,  and  being  captured,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Berwick ;  whence  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise.* 

The  possession  of  Newcastle,  where  the  Jacobite  interest  was  very 
powerful,  was  the  first  object  of  the  Northumberland  insurgents ;  but 
they  were  frustrated  in  their  design  by  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates. 
Having  first  secured  all  suspected  persons,  they  walled  up  all  the  gates 
with  stone  and  lime,  except  the  Brampton  gate  on  which  they  placed  two 
pieces  of  cannon*  An  association  of  the  well-affected  inhabitants  was 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
laying  aside  their  antipathies  for  a  time,  enrolled  themselves  as  volun- 
teers. Seven  hundred  of  these  were  immediately  armed  hy  the  magis- 
trates. The  keelmen  abo,  who  were  chiefly  dissenters,  offered  to  fur- 
nish a  similar  number  of  men  to  defend  that  town ;  but  their  services 
were  not  required,  as  two  successive  reinforcements  of  r^ular  troops 
Grom  Yorkshire  entered  the  town  on  the  ninth  and  twelfth  of  October. 
When  the  insurgents  received  intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  New- 
castle, they  retired  to  Hexham,  having  a  few  days  before  sent  an  ex- 
press to  the  earl  of  Mar  for  a  reinforcement  of  foot. 

The.  news  of  the  rising  under  Mr  Forster,  having  been  communicated 
to  the  marqub  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  East  Lothian  or  Had- 
dingtonshire, in  letters  from  Berwick,  hb  lordship  called  a  meeting  of 
hb  deputy  lieutenants  at  Haddington  early  in  October,  and  at  the  same 


*  Ptttieii,  p.  31, 32.— Annals  of  Goorg«  1.,  p.  74.  I^—Bm,  p.  841.  S4S. 
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timo  isaaed  instructions  to  them  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
•*^  papists"  and  other  suspected  persons,  by  binding  them  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  by  seizing  their  arms  and  horses  in  terms  of  a  late  act  of 
parliament  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Mr  Hepburn  of  Humbie,  and 
Doctor  Sinclair  of  Hermandstou,  two  of  the  deputy  lieutenants,  resolved 
to  go  the  morning  after  the  instructions  were  issued,  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  against  whom  they  appear  to 
have  entertained  hostile  feelings.  Dr  Sinclair  accordingly  appeared 
next  morning  with  a  party  of  armed  men  at  the  place  where  Hepburn  of 
Humbie  had  agreed  to  meet  him ;  but  as  the  latter  did  not  appear  at 
the  appointed  hour,  the  doctor  proceeded  towards  Keith  with  his  at- 
tendants. On  their  way  to  Ketth,  Hepburn  enjoined  his  party,  in  case 
of  retistancey  not  to  fire  till  they  should  be  first  fired  at  by  Mr  Hepburn 
of  Keith  or  his  party  ;  and  on  arriving  near  the  house  he  reiterated  these 
instructions.  When  the  arrival  of  Sinclair  and  bis  party  was  announ- 
ced to  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  the  latter  at  once  suspecting  the  cause, 
immediately  demanded  inspection  of  the  doctor's  orders.  Sinclair, 
thereupon,  sent  forward  a  servant  with  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale's  com- 
mission, who,  finding  the  gates  shut,  ofiered  to  show  the  commission  to 
Hepburn  at  the  dining  room  window*  On  being  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  commission,  Hepburn  signified  the  utmost  contempt  atit^and 
furiously  exclaiming,  '^  God  damn  the  doctor'  and  the  marquis  both," 
disappeared.  The  servant  thinking  that  Mr  Hepburn  had  retired 
for  a  time  to  consult  with  his  frieuds  before  inspecting  the  commission, 
remained  before  the  inner  gate  waiting  for  his  return.  But  instead 
of  coming  back  to  receive  the  commission,  Hepburn  and  his  friends 
immediately  mounted  their  horses,  and  whilst  his  daughters,  who 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  Jacobite  fervour  of  their  father,  were 
calling  out  to  one  another  that  they  should  soon  see  very  fine  sport, 
old  Keith,  after  ordering  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  salUed  out  with  his 
company,  and  instantly  discharging  a  pistol  at  the  servant,  which  wounded 
him  in  two  places,  he  rode  up  to  the  doctor  who  was  standing  near 
the  outer  gate,  and  after  firing  another  pbtol  at  him,  attacked  him- 
sword  in  hand  and  wounded  him  In  the  head.  Sinclair's  party,  in  terms 
of  their  instructions,  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  Mr  Hepburn's 
younger  son  was  unfortunately  killed  on  the  spot.  Hepburn  and  his  , 
party,  disconcerted  by  this  event,  instantly  galloped  off  towards  the 
Borders  and  joined  the  Jacobite  standard.  The  death  of  young  Hep- 
bum,  who  was  the  first  person  who  fell  in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  highly  incensed  the  Jacobites,  who  longed  for  an 
opportunity,  which  was  soon  afibrded  them,  of  punbhing  its  author, 
Dr  Sinclair.* 

Whilst  Mr  Forster  was  thus  employed  in  Northumberbind,  the  eari 
of  Kenmure,  who  had  received  a'  commission  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to 
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raise  the  Jacobites  iq  the  south  of  Scotland,  was  asBembling  his  friends  on 
the  Scottish  border.  Early  in  October  he  had  held  private  meetings  with 
some  of  them,  at  .which  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Duii^iesy  which  they  expected  to  surprise  before  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vemment  there  should  be  aware  of  their  design ;  but  the  magistrates  were 
put  on  their  guard  on  the  eighth  of  October  by  a  letter  fi^m  Locher- 
bridge  Hillf  on  which  day  also  Cockbura,  the  lord-justice-clerk,  sent 
an. express  to  the  provost  of  the  town  with  similar  intelligence.  Lord 
Kenmure. first  appeared  in  arms,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  on  the  eleventh  of  October  at  Moffat,  where  he  proclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Wlntoun  and  fourteen  attendants.  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Lochma- 
ben»  where  he  also  prochumed  ^  the  Pretender."  Alarmed  at  his  ap- 
proach, the  magistrates  of  Dumfries  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms, 
and  for  several  days  the  town  exhibited  a  scene  of  activity  and  military 
bustle  perfectly  ludicrous,  when  the  trifling  force  with  which  it  was 
threatened  is  considered.  Kenmure  advanced  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  but  being  informed  of  the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
to  receive  him,  he  returned  to  Loohmaben.  He  thereupon  marched  to 
EScclefechan,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Spring- 
kell,  with  fourteen  horsemen,  and  thence  to  Langholm,  and  afterwards 
to  Hawick,  where  he  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  Kenmure  marched  to  Jedburgh,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Kelso,  and  there  also  proclaimed  the  prince ;  but  learning  that 
Kelso  was  protected  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Dennet  of  Grubbet,  he  crossed  the  Border  with  the  design  of  forming 
a  junction  with  Forster.* 

We  must  now  direct  attention  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Mar  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr  Forster  and  his  friends 
to  send  them  a  body  of  foot.  As  Mar  had  not  resolution  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  Forth,  which,  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
he  could  have  easily  effected,  he  had  no  other  way  of  reinforcing  the 
English  Jacobites,  than  by  attempting  to  transport  a  part  of  his  army 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  there  were  several  English  men-of-war 
in  the  Frith,  the  idea  of  sending  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  across 
such  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  appeared  chimerical ;  yet,  nevertheless. 
Mar  resolved  upon  this  bold  and  haxardous  attempt 

To  command  this  adventurous  expedition,  the  Jacobite  general  pitched 
upon  Old  Borlum,  as  Brigadier  Mackintosh  was  fiunHiariy  called,  who 
readily  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Panmure,  and  other 
able  qfficers,  to  perform  a  task  which  few  men,  even  of  experience,  would 
have  undertaken  without  a  grudge.  For  this  hazardous  service,  a 
picked  body  of  two  thousand  men  were  selected,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mar's  own  regi 
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iiient,  and  of  the  regimentt  of  the  eari  of  Strathmore»  Lord  Nairne,  Lord 
Charles  Murray,  and  Drummond  of  Logie-Dmminond.  To  avoid  the 
juen-of-war,  which  were  stationed  between  Leith  and  Burntisland,  it 
was  arranged  that:  the  expedition  should  embark  at  Crail,  Pittenweemt 
and  Ely,  three  small  towns  near  the  month  of  the  Frith,  whither  the 
troops  were  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  expedition  by  the 
most  unfrequented  ways  through  the  Interior  of  Fife.  At  same  time,  to 
amuse  the  ships  of  war,  it  was  concerted  that  another  select  body  of 
one  hundred  men  should  openly  march  across  the  country  to  Burnt- 
island, seize  upon  the  boats  in  the  harbour,  and  make  preparations  as 
if  they  intended  to  cross  the  Frith.  With  remarkable  foresight,  Mar 
gave  orders  that  the  expedition  should  embark  with  the  flowing  of  the 
tide,  that  in  case  of  detection,  the  ships  of  war  should  be  obstructed 
by  it  in  their  pursuit  down  the  Frith* 

Accordingly,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  October,  both  detachments, 
consbting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  left  Perth  escorted  by 
a  body  of  horse  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Areskine  of  Ahsi 
the  master  of  Sinclair,  and  Sir  James  Sharp,  grandson  of  Arch- 
bishop  Sh&rp  of  St  Andrews,  and  whilst  the  main  body  proceeded  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  through  the  district  of  Fife  bordering 
upon  the  Tay,  so  as  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  men-of-war,  the  other 
division  marched  directly  across  the  country  down  to  Burntisland,  where 
they  made  a  feint  as  if  preparing  to  embark  in  presence  of  the  ships  of 
war,  which  then  lay  at  anchor  in  Leith  Roads.  When  the  commanders 
of  these  vessels  observed  the  motions  of  the  insurgents,  th^  manned 
their  boats  and  despatched  them  across  to  attack  them  should  they  ven- 
ture out  to  sea,  and  slipping  their  cables  they  stood  over  with  their  ves- 
seh  to  the  Fife  shore  to  support  their  boats.  As  the  boats  and  ships 
approached,  the  insurgents,  who  had  already  partly  embarked,  returned 
on  shore;  and  those  on  land  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  embarkation*  An  interchange  of 
shots  then  took  place  without  damage  on  either  side,  till  night  put 
an  end  to  hostilities.  In  the  meantimci  Brigadier  Mackintosh  had 
arrived  at  the  different  stations  fixed  for  his  embarkation,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  ships  of  war,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  shipping  his  men  in  boats  which  had  been  previously  secured 
for  their  reception  by  his  friends  in  these  qu&rters.  The  first  divi- 
sion crossed  the  same  night,  being  Wednesday  the  twelfth  of  October, 
and  the  second  followed  next  morning.  When  abnost  half  across  the 
channel,  which,  between  the  place  of  embarkation  and  the  opposite  coast, 
is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  broad,  the  fleet  of  boats  was  descried 
from  the  topmasts  of  the  men-of-war,  and  the  commanders  then  per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time,  the  deception  which  had  been  so  successfully 
practised  upon  them  by  the  detachment  at  Burntisland.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  time  they  made  this  discovery,  both  wind  and  tide  were  against 
them ;  but  they  sent  out  their  boats  fully  manned,  which  succeeded, 
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howerery  in  capturing  only  two  boats  with  forty  men,  who  were  car« 
ried  into  Leith,  and  committed  to  jail.  As  soon  as  the  tide  changed^ 
the  men*of-war  proceeded  down  the  Frith»  in  pursuit,  but  they  came 
too  late,  and  the  whole  boats,  with  the  exception  of  eight,  (which 
being  far  behind,  took  refuge  in  the  ble  of  May,  to  ayoid  capture,) 
reached  the  opposite  coast  in  perfect  safety,  and  disembarked  their  men 
at  GuUan,  North  Berwick,  Aberlady,  and  places  adjacent  The 
number  carried  over  amounted  to  about  sixteen  hundred*  Those 
who  were  driven  into  the  isle  of  May,  amounting  to  two  hundred,  after 
remaining  therein  a  day  or  two,  regained  the  Fife  coast,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  at  Perth.* 

The  news  of  Mackintosh's  landing  occasioned  a  dreadful  constema* 
tion  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  friends  of  the  government,  astonished  at 
the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which  had 
attended  it,  at  once  conjectured  that  the  brigadier  would  march  directly 
upon  the  capital,  where  he  had  many  friends,  and  from  which  ho  was 
only  sixteen  miles  distant.  As  the  city  was  at  this  time  wholly  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence,  Campbell,  the  provost,  a  warm  partisan 
of  the  government,  adopted  the  most  active  measures  for  putting  it 
in  a  defensive  state.  The  well  affected  among  the  citizens  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  for  its  defence,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Volunteers,  and  these,  with  the  city  guards  and  trained  bands,  had  dif- 
ferent posts  assigned  them,  which  they  guarded  with  great  care  and  vi- 
gilance. Even  the  ministers  of  the  city,  to  show  an  example  to  the  lay 
citizens,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  armed  volunteers.  Tlie  provost,  at  same 
time,  sent  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  requesting  him  to  send, 
without  delay,  a  detachment  of  regular  troops  to  support  the  citizens. 

After  the  brigadier  had  mustered  hii  men  on  landing,  he  marched  to 
Haddington,  in  which  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  to  refresh  his 
troops,  and  wait  for  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  which  he  expected 
would  follow.  According  to  Mackintosh's  instructions,  he  should  have 
marched  directly  for  England,  to  join  the  insui^ents  in  Northumberiand, 
but  having  received  intelligence  of  the  consternation  which  prevailed  at 
Edinburgh,  and  urged,  it  ib  believed,  by  pressing  solicitations  from  some 
of  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  he,  lured  by  the 
eclat  which  its  capture  would  confer  upon  his  arms,  and  the  obvious  advan- 
tages which  would  thence  ensue,  marched  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh  the 
following  morning.  He  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Friday, 
fourteenth  of  October,  at  Jock's  Lodge,  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where,  being  informed  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  defend 
it,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  hourly  expected  from  Stirling 
with  a  reinforcement,  he  immediately  halted,  and  called  a  council  of 
war.  After  a  short  consultation,  they  resolved,  in  the  meantime,  to  take 
possession  of  Leith :  Mackintosh,  accordingly,  turning  off  his  men  to  the 
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right,  marched  into  the  town  without  opposition.  He  immediately  re* 
leased  from  jail  the  forty  men  who  had  been  taken  prisoneiv  by  the  boats 
of  the  men-of-wari  and  seized  a  considerable  quantity  of  brandy  and 
provisionsi  which  he  found  in  the  custom-house.  Thereafter,  crossing 
over  the  bridge  into  North  Leith,  he  quartered  his  men  for  the  night 
in  the  citadel  which  had  been  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  fort, 
which  was  of  a  square  form,  with  four  demi-bastions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  dry  ditch,  was  now  in  a  very  dbmantled  state,  though  all 
the  outworks,  with  the  exception  of  the  gates,  were  entire.  Within  the 
walls  were  several  houses,  built  for  the  convenience  of  sea«bathing, 
and  which  served  the  new  occupants  in  lieu  of  barracks.  To  supply 
the  want  of  gates,  Mackintosh  formed  barricades  of  beams,  planks,  and 
of  carts  filled  with  earth  and  stone  and  other  materials,  and  seizing  six 
or  eight  pieces  of  cannon  which  he  found  in  some  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
he  planted  two  of  them  at  the  north  end  of  the  draw-bridge,  and  the 
remainder  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  Within  a  few.hours,  there- 
fore, after  he  had  entered  Leith,  Mackintosh  was  fully  prepared  to  with- 
stand a  siege,  should  the  duke  of  Argyle  venture  to  attack  him. 

Whilst  Mackintosh  was  in  full  march  upon  the  capital  from  the  east, 
the  duke  of  Argyle  was  advancing  upon  it  with  greater  rapidity  from  the 
west,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  dragoons  and  two  hundred  foot, 
mounted,  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  upon  farm-horses.  He  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  west  port  about  ten  o*clock  at  night,  and  was  joined 
by  the  horse  militia  of  Lothian  and  the  Merse  with  a  good  many  volun- 
teers, both  horse  and  foot,  who,  with  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the 
Lord  Belhaven,  and  others,  had  retired  into  Edinburgh  on  the  approach 
of  the  insurgents.  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  city  guard  and  vo- 
lunteers, increased  his  force  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  men.  With  this 
body  the  duke  marched  down  towards  Leith  next  morning,  Saturday, 
fifteenth  of  October ;  but  before  he  reached  the  town  many  of  the 
"  brave  gentlemen  volunteers,"*  whose  courage  had  waxed  cold  while 
contemplating  the  probable  consequences  of  encountering  in  deadly  strife 
the  determined  band  to  which  they  were  to  be  opposed,  slunk  out  of  the 
ranks  and  retired  to  their  homes.  On  arriving  near  the  citadel,  Argyle 
posted  the  dragoons  and  foot  on  opposite  sides,  and  along  with 
Grenerak  Evans  and  Wightman,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  on  the 
sea  side.  Thereafter,  he  sent  in  a  summons  to  the  citadel  requiring  the 
rebels  to  surrender  under  the  pain  of  high  treason,  and  declaring  that  if 
they  obliged  him  to  employ  cannon  to  force  them,  and  killed  any  of  his 
men  in  resisting  him,  he  would  give  them  no  quarter.  To  this  message 
the  laird  of  Kynnachin,  a  gentleman  of  Athole,  returned  this  resolute 
answer,  that  as  to  surrendering  they  did  not  understand  the  word,  which 
could  therefore  only  excite  laughter — that  if  his  grace  thought  he  was 
able  to  make  an  assault,  he  might  try,  but  he  would  find  that  they  were 
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iVilly  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and  as  to  quarter  they  were  resolved>  in  case  of 
attack,  neither  to  take  nor  to  give  any. 

Tliis  answer  was  followed  by  a  discharge  from  the  cannon  on  the 
ramparts,  the  balls  from  which  grazing  among  the  horses'  feet,  made 
Argyle  soon  perceive  Uie  mistake  he  had  committed  in  advancing  with- 
out cannon,  of  which  he  had  not  taken  down  with  him  a  single  piecesi 
Had  his  force  been  equal  and  even  numerically  superior  to  that  of 
Mackintosh,  he  could  not  have  ventured  without  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion, to  have  carried  the  citadel  sword  in  hand,  as  he  found  that  before 
his  men  could  reach  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  the  barricaded  positions, 
they  would  probably  have  been  exposed  vo  five  fires  from  the  besieged, 
which,  at  a  moderate  computation,  would  have  cut  off  one  half  of  his  men. 
His  cavalry,  besides,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  have 
been  of  little  use  in  an  assault ;  and  as,  under  such  circumstances,  an  at- 
tack was  considered  impracticable,  the  duke  retired  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
evening  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  siege.  While  deliber- 
atmg  on  the  expediency  of  making  an  attack^  some  of  the  volunteers  ap- 
peared to  be  very  zealous  for  it,  but  on  being  informed  that  it  belonged 
to  them  as  volunteers  to  lead  the  way,  they  became  extremely  pacific, 
and  heartily  approved  of  the  duke's  proposal  to  defer  the  attempt  till  a 
more  seasonable  opportunity.* 

Had  the  earl  of  Mar  been  apprized  in  due  time  of  Mackintosh's  ad- 
vance upon  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  duke  of  Argyle's  departure  from 
Stirlmg,  he  would  probably  have  marched  towards  Stirling,  and  might 
have  crossed  the  Forth  above  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  without  any  very 
serious  opposition  from  the  small  force  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  brigadier's  movement  too  late  to 
make  it  available,  had  he  been  inclined ;  and  it  iqppears  that  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  cross  the  Forth  till  joined  by  General  Gordon's  detach- 
ment.f  The  eari  convidered  the  march  from  Haddington  to  Leith  **  an 
unlucky  mistake  ;":|:  but  he  had  really  no  cause  to  complain. 

On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  the  duke  of  Argyle  gave  orders  for  the 
removal  of  some  pieces  of  cannon  from  the.  castle  to  Leith,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  an  assault  upon  the  citadel  the  following  morning 
with  the  whole  of  his  force,  including  the  dragoons,  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  dismount  for  the  occasion.  But  he  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  such  a  hazardous  attempt  by  the  insurgents  evacuating  the  place  the 
same  night.  Old  Borlum,  seeing  no  chance  of  obtaining  possession  of 
Edinburgh,  and  considering  that  the  occupation  of  the  citadel,  even  if 
tenable^  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  such  a  large  body 
of  men  in  its  defence,  had  resolved,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
duke,  to  abandon  the  place,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  without  delay,  and 
with  all  the  secrecy  in  his  power.    Two  hours  before  his  departure,  be 
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sent  a  boai  acrott  the  Frith  with  despatches  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  giTing 
him  a  detail  of  his  proceedings  since  his  landing,  and  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  retire.  To  deceive  the  men-of-war  which  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  Roadsy  he  caused  several  shots  to  be  fired  at  the  boat  which  carried 
Uie  despatches  after  her  departure  from  the  harbour^  which  had  the  de- 
sired effecty  as  the  officers  in  command  of  the  ships,  thinking  the  boat 
had  some  friends  of  the  government  on  board,  aUowed  her  to  pnrsae  her 
course  without  obstruction* 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  every  thing  being  in  readiness,  Mackintosh, 
favoured  by  the  darluess  of  the  night  and  low  water,  left  the  citadel 
secretly,  and  pursuing  his  course  along  the  beach,  crossed,  without 
observation,  the  small  rivulet,  which  runs  through  the  harbour  at  low 
water,  and  which  was  then  about  knee  deep,  and  passing  the  point  of 
the  pier,  pursued  his  route  south-eastward  along  the  sands  of  Leith*  At 
his  departure^  Mackintosh  was  obliged  to  leave  about  forty  men  behind 
him,  who  having  made  too  free  with  the  brandy  which  had  been  found 
in  the  custom-house,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  march.  These,  with 
some  stragglers  who  lagged  behind,  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners  by 
a  detachment  of  Argyle's  forces,  which  also  captured  some  baggage  and 
ammunition. 

On  arriving  near  Musselburgh,  the  insurgents  were  fired  upon  by 
tome  persons  on  horseback  from  the  adyoining  end  of  the  town,  but 
without  receiving  any  iiyury*  This  circumstance,  as  it  made  the  High- 
landers look  upon  every  horseman  as  an  enemy,  was  productive  of  a 
melancholy  accident,  which  befel  Alexander  Malloch  of  Mutrieshill,  who 
had  just  jomed  the  rebels.  This  gentleman,  while  riding  on  horseback, 
was  challenged  by  a  Highlander  in  Gaelic,  and  being  unable  to  answer 
him,  was  instantly  shot  dead  upon  the  spot  by  the  interrogator.  Mack- 
intosh, who  could  not  fail  to  feel  grieved  at  this  unfortunate  accident, 
was  in  too  great  haste  to  spend  time  in  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  think- 
ing probably  that  the  money  about  the  person  of  the  deceased  was  in 
better  keeping  with  him  than  with  any  friend  of  the  government,  he 
appropriated  about  sixty  guineas,  which  he  fbund  In  the  pockets  of  the 
deceased,  and  left  the  corpse  behind.  A  similar  accident  occurred  after 
they  had  advanced  a  mile  from  Musselburgh,  where,  alarmed  by  some 
firing  in  front,  a  rear  party  fired  upon  the  front  and  killed  a  sergeant 
belonging  to  Mar's  regiment,  and  a  common  soldier. 

The  Highlanders  continued  their  march  during  the  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, at  Seaton-House,  the  seat  of  the  eari  of  Wintoun,  who  had  already 
joined  the  Viscount  Kenmure,  where,  during  the  day,  they  were  joined 
by  a  small  party  of  their  friends,  who  had  crossed  the  Frith  some  time 
after  the  body  which  marched  to  Leith  had  landed,  and  who,  from  having 
disembarked  fiurther  to  the  eastward,  had  not  been  able  to  reach  their  com* 
panions  before  their  departure  for  the  capital.  As  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Argyle  heard  of  Mackintosh's  retreat,  and  that  he  had  taken  up  a 
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position  in  Seaton-House,  which  was  encompassed  by  a  very  strong 
and  high  stone  wall,  he  resolved  to  follow  him  and  besiege  him  in  his 
new  quarters.  To  work  some  cannon  and  mortars  which  he  intended 
to  remove  from  the  castle  of  Edinbnrghi  he  sent  an  express  to  Stiriing 
for  some  gunners  and  bombardiers^  and,  in  the  meantime,  despatched  a 
detachment  of  dragoons,  and  a  body  of  volunteer  horse  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy  and  watch  their  motions.  But  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  his  design  against  Seaton-house  into  ezecutiouy 
by  receiving  intelligence  that  Mar  was  advancing  upon  Stirling  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  Forth. 

Being  apprized,  by  the  receipt  of  Mackintosh's  despatch  from  Leith, 
of  the  Brigadier's  design  to  march  to  the  south,  Mar  had  resolved,  with 
the  view  principally  of  fiicilitating  his  retreat  from  Leith,  to  make  a 
movement  upon  Stirling,  and  thereby  induce  the  duke  of  Aigyle  to 
'  return  to  the  camp  in  the  Park  with  the  troops  which  he  had  carried  to 
Edinburgh.  'Mar,  accordingly,  left  Perth  on  Monday  the  seventeenth 
of  October,  and  General  Whitham,  the  commander  of  the  royalist 
forces  at  Stirling  in  Argyle's  absence,  having  on  the  previous  day  re- 
ceived notice  of  Mar's  intention,  immediately  sent  an  express  to  the 
duke  begging  him  to  return  to  Stirling  immediately,  and  bring  back  the 
forces  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  The  express  reached 
Edinburgh  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  duke,  aban- 
doning his  design  upon  Seaton-house,  left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling  about 
noon  on  Monday,  leaving  behind  him  only  a  hundred  dmgoons  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  under  General  Wightman.  The  duke  ar- 
rived at  Stirling  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  informed  that 
Mar  was  to  be  at  Dunblane  next  morning  with  his  whole  army,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ten  thousand  men.* 

The  arrival  of  his  Grace  was  most  opportune,  for  Mar  had  in  fact  ad- 
vanced the  same  evening,  with  all  his  horse,  to  Dunblane,  little  more  than 
six  nules  from  Stiriing,  and  his  foot  were  only  a  short  way  off  from  the 
latter  place.  Whether  Mar  would  have  really  attempted  the  passage  of 
the  Forth  but  for  the  intelligence  he  received  next  morning,  is  very 
problematical ;  but  having  been  informed  early  on  Tuesday  of  the 
duke's  return,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Evans's  regiment  of  dragoons 
from  Ireland,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Perth.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr  Forster  from  Perth  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
after  alluding  to  the  information  he  had  received,  he  gives  as  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  this  determination,  that  he  had  left  Perth  before 
provisions  could  be  got  ready  for  his  army,  and  that  he  found  ail  the 
country  about  Stiriing,  where  he  meant  to  pass  the  Forth,  so  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  enemy  that  he  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon. 
Besides,  from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  General  Gordon,  he  found 
the  latter  could  not  possibly  join  him  that  week,  and  he  could  not  think 


•  Ansalt  of  George  I.  p.  98.    Patten,  p.  18.     Rae,  p.  86&. 
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of  paBsing  tho  Forth,  under  the  cironmstanoee  detailed,  till  joined  by 
him.  Under  these  diffioultiee,  and  having  accomplished  one*  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  march,  by  withdrawing  the  dnke  of  Argjle  from  the  pnrsait 
of  his  friends  in  Lothian,  he  had  thought  fit,  he  observes,  to  march  back 
from  Dunblane  to  Anchterarder,  and  thence  back  to  Perth,  there  to  wait 
for  Gordon  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  where  he  had  accordingly  arrived 
on  the  preceding  night. 

Mackintosh,  in  expectation  probably  of  an  answer  to  his  despatch 
from  Leith,  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Seaton-house* 
where  his  men  fared  sumptuously  upon  the  best' which  the  neighbour- 
hooil  could  afford.  As  all  communication  was  cut  off  between  him 
and  the  capital  by  the  hundred  dragoons  which  Argyle  liad  left  be- 
hindi  and  a  party  of  three  hundred  gentlemen-voluuteers  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  patrolled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Seaton-house,  Mackintosh  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  Argyle's 
departure  from  the  capital,  and  of  Mar's  march.  This  was  fortunate^ 
as  it  seems  probable  that  had  the  Brigadier  been  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstancesy  he  would  have  again  advanced  upon  the  capital  and  might 
have  captured  it.  During  the  three  days  that  Mackintosh  lay  in  Seaton- 
hou8e»  no  attempt  was,  of  course^  made  to  dislodge  him  from  his  poit- 
tion,  but  he  was  subjected  to  some  petty  annoyances  by  the  volunteers 
and  dragoons,  between  whom  and  the  Highlanders  some  occasional  shots 
were  interchanged  without  damage  on  either  side.  Having  deviated 
from  the  line  of  instructions,  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been  anxious, 
before  proceeding  south,  to  receive  from  Mar  such  new  or  additional 
directions  as  a  change  of  circumstances  might  require.  Mar  lost  no 
time  in  replying  to  Dorlum*s  communication,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
fughteenth  of  October  a  boat  was  descried  from  Seaton-house  making 
its  way  across  the  Frith  from  the  Fife  coast.  This  boat  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  commanders  of  the  men-of-war,  who  rightly  suspect- 
i'lg  its  destination,  kept  up  a  fire  at  her,  but  by  keeping  far  to  wind- 
ward, she  escaped  and  arrived  safe  at  the  small  harbour  of  Port- 
Seaton.  This  boat,  the  same  that  carried  over  Mackintosh's  despatch, 
brought  an  answer  from  Mar,  desiring  him  to  march  immediately  to- 
wards England  and  form  a  junction  near  the  borders  with  the  Englbh 
Jacobite  forces  under  Mr  Forster,  and  those  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
under  Lord  Kenmure.  On  the  same  day,  Mackintosh  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Mr  Forster,  requesting  him  to  meet  him  without  delay  at 
Kelso  or  Coldstream.* 

To  give  effect  to  these  instructions,  Mackintosh  left  Seaton-house  next 
morning,  and  proceeded  across  the  country  towards  Longformachus, 
which  he  reached  that  night  Doctor  Sinclair,  the  proprietor  of  Her< 
mandston-house,  had  incurred  the  Brigadier's  displeasure  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  laird  of  Keith,  to  revenge  which  he  threatened  to  burn 
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Sinclair's  mansion  in  passing  it  on  his  way  south,  but  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution  by  the  entreaties  of  Mr  Miller 
of  Mugdrum,  major  of  his  regiment,  and  Mr  Menzies  of  Woodend. 
He,  however,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  house,  a  mandate  which 
they  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  When  Major- General  Wight- 
man  heard  of  Mackintosh's  departure,  he  marched  from  Edinburgh 
with  some  dragoons,  militia  and  volunteers,  and  took  possession  of 
Seaton-house.  After  demolishing  the  wall  which  surrounded  it,  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  carrying  along  with  him  some 
Highlanders  who  had  lagged  behind  or  deserted  from  Mackintosh  on  his 
march.* 

Mackintosh  took  up  his  quarters  at  Longformachus  during  the  night, 
and  continued  his  march  next  morning  to  Dunse,  where  he  arrived 
during  the  day  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  Here  Mackintosh 
halted  two  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-second  of 
October,  set  out  on  hb  march  to  Kelso,  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous, whither  the  Northumbrian  forces  under  Forster  were  marching 
the  same  day.  Sir  William  Bennet  of  Grubbet  and  his  friends  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  these  two  bodies,  left  the  town  the  preceding  night, 
and,  after  dismissing  their  followers,  retired  to  Edinburgh.  The  united 
forces  of  Forster  and  Kenmure  entered  Kelso  about  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  The  Highlanders  had  not  then  arrived,  but  hearing  that 
they  were  not  far  off,  the  Scottish  cavalry,  to  mark  their  respect  for  the 
bravery  the  Highlanders  had  shown  in  crossing  the  Frith,  marched  out 
as  fiur  as  Ednam  bridge  to  meet  them,  and  accompanied  them  into  the 
town  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  amidst  the  martial  sounds 
of  bagpipes.  The  forces  under  Mackintosh  now  amounted  to  fourteen 
hundred  foot  and  six  hundred  horse ;  but  a  third  of  the  latter  consisted 
of  menud  servants. 

The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  was  entirely  devoted  by  the  Jaco- 
bites to  religious  duties.  Patten  the  historian  of  the  insurrection,  an 
episcopal  minister  and  one  of  their  chaplains,  in  terms  of  instructions 
from  Lord  Kemnure,  who  had  the  command  of  the  troops  while  in 
Scotland,  preached  in  the  morning  in  the  Great  church  of  Kelso,  for- 
meriy  the  abbey  of  David  the  First,  to  a  mixed  congregation  of  catho- 
lics, presbyterians  and  episoopalians,  from  Deuteronomy  xxi.  17.  "  The 
right  of  the  first-bom  is  his."f  The  prayers  on  this  occasion  were 
read  by  Mr  Buxton,  formerly  alluded  to.  In  the  afternoon  Mr 
William  Irvine,  an  old  Scottish  episcopalian  minister,  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Camwath,  read  prayers  and  delivered  a  sermon  full  of  exliorta- 
tions  to  his  hearers  to  be  zealous  and  steady  in  the  cause  of  the  Cheva- 

*  Pattan,  fk  90.    Annali  of  Oeoi^ge  I.  p.  101. 
t  •*  AU  ths  lords  UuU  were  protoitanta^  with  m  vast  muldlude  of  poopla,  attended :  It 
ivas  very  agreeable  to  lee  how  decently  and  reverently  the  very  oommon  Hlghlanden 
behaved,  and  answered  the  responsee  according  to  the  Rubrick,  to  the  shame  of  maiiy 
thai  pretend  to  more  polite  breeding.*'— PoMeii,  p.  40. 
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lier.  This  disoottne»  he  afterwards  told  his  colleagaey  Mr  PatteD»  he 
)iad  formerly  preached  in  the  Highlauds  aboat  twenty  six  years  before 
in  presence  of  Lord  Viscount  Dundee  and  his  army. 

Next  morning  the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  in  the  church-yardi 
and  thence  marched  to  the  market*cross  with  colours  flying,  drums 
beating,  and  bagpipes  playing*  They  there  formed  a  circle  round  the 
lords  and  gentlemen.  Within  this  circle  another  was  formed  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers.  Silence  being  enjoined,  and  a  trumpet  sounded* 
Seaton  of  Barnes,  who  claimed  the  racant  title  of  earl  of  Dunfermline^ 
read  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  Chevalier,  as  James  VIII.  lawful 
king  over  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  After  finishing  the  proclama* 
tion,  he  read  the  manifesto  quoted  in  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  people  with  loud  acclamations  shouted,  "  No 
union  I  no  malt-tax  t  no  salt-tax.'*  When  this  ceremony  was  over, 
the  Highlanders  returned  to  their  quarters.^ 

The  insurgents  remained  three  days  in  Kelso,  which  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  searching  for  arms  aiid  plundering  the  houses  of  some  of 
the  loyalists  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tliey  took  possession  of  some 
pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  brought  by  Sir  William  Bennet  from 
Hume  Castle  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  which  had  formerly  been 
employed  to  protect  that  ancient  strong-hold  against  the  attacks  of  the 
English.  They  also  seized  some  broad  swords  which  they  found  in  the 
church,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder.  Whilst  at  Kelso,  Mack* 
intosh  seised  the  public  reyrnue»  as  was  his  uniform  custom  in  every 
town  through  which  he  passed. 

During  their  stay  at  Kelso,  the  insuigents  seem  to  have  come  td  no 
determination  as  to  future  operations ;  but  the  arrival  of  General  Car- 
penter with  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  a  regiment  of  foot,  at 
Wooler,  forced  them  to  resolve  upon  something  decisive.  Lord  Ken- 
mure,  thereupon,  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  According  to  the  opinions  of  the  principal  officers^ 
there  were  three  ways  of  proceeding.  The  first,  which  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  was  to  march  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, to  reduce  Dumfries  and  Glasgow,  and  thereafter  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  western  clans,  under  General  Gordon,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  threaten  the  duke  of  Argyle's 
rear.  The  second  was  to  give  battle  immediately  to  General  Car- 
penter, who  bad  scarcely  a  thousand  men  under  him,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  consisted  of  newly  raised  levies,  who  had  never  seen  any 
service.  This  plan  was  supported  by  Mackintosh,  who  was  so  intent 
upon  it,  that,  sticking  his  pike  in  the  ground,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  stir,  but  would  wait  for  General  Carpenter  and  fight  him,  as  he  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  beating  him.  The  last  plan,  which 
was  that  of  the  Northumberland  gentlemen,   vas  to  march  directly 
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through  Comberland  and  Westmorekind  into  Lancashire,  where  the 
Jooahite  interest  was  very  powerful,  and  where  they  expected  to  be 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  people.  Old  Borlum  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  view,  and  pointed  out  the  risk  which  they  would  run,  if 
met  by  an  opposing  force,  which  they  might  calculate  upon,  while 
General  Carpenter  was  left  in  their  rear*  He  contended,  that  if  they 
succeeded  in  defeating  Carpenter,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  fight 
any  other  troops, — that  if  Carpenter  should  beat  them,  they  had 
already  advanced  fiur  enough,  and  that  they  would  be  better  able, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse,  to  shift  for  themselves  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.* 

Either  of  the  two  first-mentioned  plans  was  &r  preferable  to  the  last, 
even  had  the  troops  been  disposed  to  adopt  it;  but  the  aversion  of 
the  Highlanders,  from  different  considerations,  to  a  campaign  in  Eng- 
land, was  almost  insuperable ;  and  nothing  could  mark  more  strongly 
the  fatuity  of  the  Northumberland  Jacobites,  than  to  insist,  under 
these  circumstances,  upon  marching  into  England.  But  they  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  their  opinion,  and,  by  doing  so,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  ruined  the  cause  which  they  had  combined  to  support.  As 
the  comparatively  small  body  of  troops  under  Argyle  was  the  only  force 
in  Scotland  from  which  the  Insurgents  had  any  thing  to  dread,  their 
whole  attention  should  have  been  directed  in  the  first  phice  to  that  body, 
which  could  not  have  withstood  the  combined  attacks  of  the  forces  which 
the  rebeb  had  in  the  field,  which  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand 
men.  The  duke  of  Argyle  must  have  been  compelled,  had  the  three 
divisions  of  the  insurgent  army  made  a  simultaneous  movement  upon 
Stirling,  to  have  hazarded  a  battle,  and  the  result  would  veiy  probably 
have  been  disastrous  to  his  arms.  Had  such  an  event  occurred,  the 
insurgents  would  have  immediately  become  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  and  would  soon  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  cairied  the 
war  into  England  with  every  hope  of  success. 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  perplexity. occasioned  by  these  differences 
of  opmion,  a  sort  of  medium  course  was  in  the  mean  time  resolved  upon, 
till  the  chie&  of  the  army  should  reconcile  their  divisions.  The  plan 
agreed  upon  was«  that  they  should,  to  avoid  an  immediate  rencounter 
with  General  Carpenter,  decamp  from  Kelso,  and  proceed  along  the 
border  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  Jedburgh ;  and,  according- 
ly, on  Thursday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  the  insurgents 
proceeded  on  their  march.  The  disagreement  which  had  taken  place 
had  cooled  their  military  fervour,  and  a  feeling  of  dread,  at  the  idea  of 
being  attacked  by  Carpenter's  force,  soon  began  to  dbplay  itsel£ 
Twice,  on  the  march  to  Jedburgh,  were  they  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
by  mistaking  a  party  of  their  own  men  for  the  troops  of  General  Car- 
penter.    The  mistake  being  soon  discovered,  in  the  first  instance^  little 

*  Aiitiali  of  Sd  year  of  George  1.  (i.  ISS.     Patten,  p.  SS.  04  66. 
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disorder  ensued ;  but  the  last  created  much  conlusioD,  and  strikingly  ex- 
hibited tho  effects  of  fear,  even  upon  resolute  minds,  when  labouring 
under  a  temporary  depression.  The  horse  preceded  the  foot,  and  ar- 
rived at  Jedburgh  when  the  latter  were  yet  distant  two  miles  from  the 
town.  A  party  of  the  foot,  which  had  been  sent  up  Tweedside,  was 
observed  by  their  main  body,  when  on  the  high  road  between 
Kelso  and  Jedburgh,  crossing  a  moor  on  their  right,  which  being  again 
taken  for  Carpenter  s  troops,  they  sent  an  express  to  Jedburgh,  requir- 
ing  the  support  of  the  horse.  Lord  Kenmure,  Brigadier  Mackintosh, 
and  the  other  principal  officers,  were  standing  together  when  this  mes- 
sage was  delivered ;  but  being  uttered  very  indistinctly  by  the  messen- 
ger,  a  gentleman  present  conceiving  that  Lord  Lumley,  who  command- 
ed the  light  horse  of  Northumberland,  had  attacked  the  Highlanders, 
instantly  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  through  the  streets,  shouting 
aloud,  **  Mount,  gentlemen,  mount  I  Lumley  is  upon  the  foot  cutting 
them  to  pieces  I"  This  announcement  produced  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion among  the  horse,  some  of  whom,  from  an  q>prehettsion  of  being 
made  prisoners,  tore  the  cockades  from  their  hats,  while  others  abscond- 
ed and  concealed  thems^ves  in  the  most  secret  places  in  the  town. 
The  greater  part,  however,  mounted  their  hones,  and  went  out  to 
join  the  foot ;  but  so  alarmed  were  many  even  of  these,  at  the  idea 
of  encountering  the  government  forces,  that,  according  to  one  writer,* 
they  wept  like  children.f  If  this  statement  be  well  founded,  these  men 
fully  redeemed  their  character  by  the  gallant  defence  they  afterwards 
made  at  Preston. 

Instead  of  advancmg  upon  Jedburgh,  as  they  supposed  Carpenter 
would  have  done,  the  insurgents  ascertained  that  he  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent direction  in  entering  Scotland,  and  that  from  their  relative 
positions,  they  were  considerably  in  advance  of  him  in  the  proposed 
route  into  England.  The  English  officers  thereupon  again  uiged  their 
views  in  council,  and  insisted  upon  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  Old 
Dorlnm  was  induced,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  till  after  very 
high  words  had  been  exchanged,  to  yield.  .  Preparatory  to  crossing  the 
Borders,  they  despatched  one  Captain  Hunter  (who,  from  following  the 
profession  of  a  horse-stealer  on  the  Borders,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
neighbouring  country,)  across  the  hills,  to  provide  quarters  for  theanny 
in  North  Tynedale ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  an  order  was 
sent  after  him  countermanding  his  march,  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 
among  the  Highlanders,  who  refused  to  march  into  England.  The 
English  horse,  after  expostulating  with  them,  threatened  to  surround 


•  Rim. 
t  It  it  lingular  that  Patten,  who  was  an  eye  wilne«,  ff  silent  ■•  to  this  matter.  He 
sayi^  that  althougli  the  hone  were  put  Into  the  "  ntmoetoonitemation,**  they,  nerertheiess, 
**  not  being  discouraged  so  as  to  abandon  their  fellows,  they  all  moonted  their  horsss  and 
marched  out  to  relioTe  their  friends."  He  adds^  that  on  the  mistake  being  discofered, 
they  returned  to  their  quarters  '*  worse  flighted  than  hurl** 
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them  and  compel  them  to  march ;  but  Mackintosh  infonned  them  that 
he  would  not  allow  his  men  to  be  so  treated^  and  the  Highlanders 
themaelves  despising  the  threat,  gave  them  to  understand  that  they 
would  resist  the  attempt.* 

The  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders,  not  to  march  into 
England,  staggered  the  English  gentlemen;  but  as  they  saw  no  hopes 
of  inducing  their  northern  allies  to  enter  into  their  views,  they  con- 
sented to  waive  their  resolution  in  the  meantime,  and  by  mutual  con- 
sent the  army  left  Jedburgh  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October  for  Hawiclc, 
a  town  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border,  lying  about  ten  miles  south- 
west from  Jedburgh.  During  their  stay  at  the  latter  place,  the  High- 
landers were  provided  with  a  supply  of  oatmeal,  levied  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  their  respective  abilities,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
magistrates.  While  on  the  nuirch  to  Hawick,  a  fresh  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  HighUnders,  who,  suspecting  that  the  march  to  England 
was  still  resolved  upon,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  going  up  to  the  top  of  a  rising  ground  on  Hawick-moor, 
grounded  their  arms,  declaring,  at  same  time,  that  although  they  were 
determined  not  to  march  into  England,  they  were  ready  to  fight  the 
enemy  on  Scottish  ground.  Should  the  chiefs  of  the  army  decline  to 
lead  them  against  Carpenter's  forces,  they  proposed,  agreeably  to  the 
earl  of  Wintoun's  advice,  either  to  march  through  the  west  of  ScotUind 
and  join  the  clans  under  General  Gordon,  by  crossing  the  Forth  above 
Stirling,  or  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  by  Ming  upon  the 
duke  of  Argyle's  rear,  while  Mar  himself  should  assail  him  in  front- 
But  the  English  officers  would  listen  to  none  of  these  propositions,  and 
again  threatened  to  surround  them  with  the  horse  and  force  them  to 
march.  The  Highlanders,  exasperated  at  this  menace,  cocked  their 
putols,  and  told  their  imprudent  colleagues  that  if  they  were  to  be  made 
a  sacrifice,  they  would  prefer  being  destroyed  in  their  own  country.  By 
the  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Wintoun  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
the  insurgents  resumed  their  march  to  Hawick,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Highlanders  should  not  be  again  required  to  march  into  Eng- 
land.f 

The  insurgents  passed  the  night  at  Hawick,  during  which  the  courage 
of  the  Highlanders  was  put  to  the  test,  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  of 
horse,  which  was  observed  petroling  in  their  front  by  their  advanced 
posts.  On  the  alarm  being  given,  the  Highlanders  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  and  forming  themselves  in  very  good  order  by  moonlight,  wailed 
with  firmness  the  expected  attack;  but  the  afiair  turned  out  a  fidse 
alarm,  purposely  got  up,  it  is  believed,  by  the  English  commanders,  to 
try  how  the  HighUnders  would  conduct  themselves,  should  an  enemy 
appear.^    At  Hawick  a  quantity  of  cockades,  consisting  of  blue  and 
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white  ribboDSy  was  made  for  the  Scotch,  to  distinguish  them  from  iho 
English  insurgents,  who  wore  red  and  white  cockades**  Next  moming> 
being  Sunday,  the  thirtieth  of  October,  the  rebels  marched  from  Hawick 
to  Langholm,  about  which  time  General  Carpenter  entered  Jedburgh. 
They  arrived  at  Langholm  in  the  evening,  and  with  the  view,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  of  attacking  Dumfries,  they  sent  forward  to  Eoclefechan,  during 
the  night,  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  horse,  under  the  earl  of  Cam- 
wath,  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  Dumfries  till  the  foot  should  come  up. 
This  detachment  arrived  at  Ecclefechan  before  day-light,  and,  after  a 
short  halt,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dumfries ;  but  they  had  not 
advanced  far,  when  they  were  met  by  an  express  from  some  of  their 
friends  at  Dumfries,  informing  them  that  great  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  earl  of  Camwath  imme* 
diately  forwarded  the  express  to  Langholm,  and,  in  the  mean  timoy  halted 
his  men  on  Blacket-ridge,  a  moor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecclefechan, 
till  further  orders.  The  express  was  met  by  the  main  body  of  the  army 
about  two  miles  west  from  Langholm,  on  its  march  to  Dumfries. 

The  intelligence  thus  conveyed,  immediately  created  another  schism  in 
the  army.  The  English,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  from  the  advan« 
tages  held  out  to  the  Jacobite  cause  by  tiie  capture  of  such  an  important 
post  as  Dumfries,  to  accede  to  the  proposal  for  attacking  it,  now  resumed 
their  original  intention  of  marching  into  England.  The  Highlanders, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  marching  instantiy  upon  Dumfries,  which 
they  alleged  might  be  easily  taken,  as  there  were  no  regular  forces  in  it 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  advocates  of  this  plan  urged  upon  the  English 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  place  so  conveni- 
ent as  Dumfries  was,  for  receiving  succours  fit>m  France  and  Ireland^ 
and  for  keeping  up  a  communication  with  England  and  their  friends  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  It  was  to  no  purpose  they  were  assured,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  arms  and  a  good  supply  of  powder  in  the 
town,  which  they  might  secure,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  whom 
they  appeared  to  dread,  was  in  no  condition  to  injure  them,  as  he 
had  scarcely  two  thousand  men  under  him,  and  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  being  attacked  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  whose  forces  were  then  thrice 
as  numerous ; — these  and  similar  arguments  were  entirely  throwp  away 
upon  men  who  had  already  determined  at  all  hazards  to  adhere  to  their 
resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into  Enghind.  To  induce  the  Scottish  com- 
manders to  concur  in  their  views,  they  pretended  that  they  had  received 
letters  from  their  friends  in  Lancashire  inviting  them  thither,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  on  their  arrival  a  general  insurrection  would  take  place, 
and  that  they  would  be  immediately  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  would  have  money  and  provisions  in  abundance.  The  advantages 
of  a  speedy  march  into  England  being  urged  with  extreme  earnestness 
by  the  English  officers,  all  their  Scottish  associates,  with  the  exception. 
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of  the  earl  of  Wintouoi  at  last  oonsented  to  try  the  chances  of  war  on 
the  soil  of  England,  Even  Old  Borlum,  (who,  at  the  time  the  parties 
were  diftcussing  the  point  in  dispute,  was  busily  engaged  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  main  body  had  halted  restraining  a  party  of  the 
Highlanders  from  deserting,)  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  English 
officers,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  induce  his  men  to  follow  his 
example.  By  the  aid  of  great  promises  and  money,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlanders  were  prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  command- 
er, but  about  five  hundred  of  them  marched  off  in  a  body  to  the  north. 
Before  they  reached  Clydesdale,  however,  they  were  almost  all  made  pri- 
soners by  the  country  people,  and  lodged  in  jaiL  The  earl  of  Wintoun, 
who  was  quite  opposed  to  the  measures  resolved  upon,  also  went  off  with 
his  adherents,  but  being  overtaken  by  a  messenger  who  was  despatched 
after  him  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  abandoning  his  friends,  he  con- 
sented to  return,  and  immediately  rejoined  the  army.  When  over- 
taken, he  drew  up  his  horse,  and,  after  a  momentary  pause,  as  if  reflect- 
ing on  the  judgment  which  posterity  would  form  of  his  conduct,  observed 
with  chivalrous  feeling,  that  history  should  not  have  to  relate  of  him  tliat 
he  deserted  King  James's  interest  or  his  country's  good,  but  with  a 
deep  presentiment  of  the  danger  of  the  course  his  associates  were  about 
to  pursue,  he  added,  **  You,"  addressing  the  messenger,  **  or  any  man 
shall  have  liberty  to  cut  these  (laying  hold  of  his  own  ears  as  he  spoke) 
out  of  my  head,  if  we  do  not  all  repent  it" 

The  insurgents,  after  spiking  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had 
brought  from  Kelso,  immediately  proceeded  on  their  march  for  Eng- 
land, and  entered  Longtown  in  Cumberland  the  same  night,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to  Ecdefechan  the 
previous  night.  On  the  following  day,  first  of  November,  they  marched 
to  Brampton,  a  small  market  town  in  Cumberland,  where  they  pro- 
claimed the  Chevalier,  and  levied  the  excise  duties  on  malt  and  ale- 
Mr  Forster  now  opened  a  commission  which  he  had  lately  received  from 
the  earl  of  Mar,  appointing  him  general  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  men  were  greatly  fiitigued  by  forced  marches,  having 
marched  about  one  hundred  miles  in  five  successive  days,  they  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Brampton  for  the  night  to  refresh  themselves.  When 
Genend  Carpenter  heard  that  the  insurgents  had  entered  England,  he 
left  Jedburgh,  and  recrossing  the  hills  into  Northumberland,  threw 
himself  between  them  and  Newcastle,  the  seizure  of  which,  he  erroneously 
supposed,  was  the  object  of  their  movement. 

Next  day  the  insurgents  marched  towards  Penrith,  on  approaching 
which  they  received  intelligence  that  the /xMsecmnitoAit  of  Cumberland, 
amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  attended  by  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had 
assembled  near  Penrith  on  the  line  of  their  march  to  oppose  their  ad- 
vance. Mr,  now  General  Forster,  sent  forward  a  party  to  reconnoitre, 
but  he  experienced  no  trouble  firom  this  immense  rustic  force,  which 
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broke  up  and  dispersed  in  the  utmost  confusion  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  reconnoitering  party.  Patten,  the  historian  of  the  rebellion,  wlio 
had  formerly  been  curate  of  Penrith,  attempted,  at  the  bead  of  a  party 
of  horse,  to  intercept  his  superior,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  but  his  lordship 
escaped.  The  insurgents  captured  some  horses  and  a  large  quantity  of 
arms,  and  also  took  several  prisoners,  who  being  soon  released,  expressed 
their  gratitude  by  shouting,  **  God  save  King  James  and  prosper  his 
merciful  army."**  To  impress  the  inhabitants  of  Penrith  with  a  favour* 
able  idea  of  their  strength  and  discipline,  the  insurgents  halted  upon  a 
moor  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  formed  themselves  in  order  of 
battle,  and  thereafter  entered  the  town  in  regular  marching  order.  The 
principal  inhabitants,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  plundered,  showed 
great  attention  to  them,  In  return  for  which,  and  the  comfortable  enter- 
tainment which  they  received,  they  abstained  from  doing  any  act  which 
could  give  offence.  They  however  raised,  according  to  custom,  the 
excise  and  other  public  duties. 

Next  day  the  insurgents  marched  to  Appleby,  where,  as  at  Penrith, 
they  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  and  seised  the  public  revenue.  After 
halting  two  days  at  thb  town,  they  resumed  their  march  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  arrived  at  Kendal,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  they  decamped  from  Ken- 
dal, and  after  a  short  march  reached  Kirby  Lonsdale,  where,  after  pro- 
claiming the  Chevalier,  they  went  tp  the  church  in  the  afternoon,  where, 
in  absence  of  tlie  parson,  who  had  absconded,  Mr  Patten  read  prayers. 
This  author  relates  a  singular  instance  of  Jacobite  zeal  on  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Guin,  or  Gwyn,  who  entered  the  churches 
which  lay  in  the  route  of  the  army  and  scratching  out  Uie  name  of  King 
George  from  the  prayer  books,  substituted  that  of  the  Chevalier  in  its 
stead,  in  a  manner  so  closely  resembling  the  print  that  the  alteration  ^ 
could  scarcely  be  perceived. 

The  insurgents  had  now  marched  through  two  populous  counties,  but 
they  liad  obtained  the  accession  of  only  two  gentlemen  to  their  rankN. 
They  would  probably  have  received  some  additions  in  Cumberiand  and 
Westmoreland,  had  not  precautions  been  taken  by  the  sheri£b  of  these 
counties  beforehand  to  secure  the  principal  Catholics  and  lodge  them  in 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  Despairing  of  obtaining  any  considerable  acces- 
sion of  force,  seventeen  gentlemen  of  Teviotdale  had  left  the  army  at 
Appleby,  and  the  Highlanders,  who  had  borne  the  &tigues  of  the  march 
with  great  fortitude,  now  began  to  manifest  signs  of  impatience  at  tlie 
disappointment  they  felt  in  not  being  joined  by  large  bodies  of  men  as 
they  were  led  to  expect.  Their  prospects,  however,  began  to  brighten 
by  the  arrival  of  some  Lancashire  Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants  I 
at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence  the  following  day,       | 
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when  on  their  march  to  Lancaster,  that  the  Jacobites  of  Lancashire  were 
ready  to  join  them,  and  that  the  Chevalier  had  been  proclaimed  at  Man« 
Chester.  The  Highlanders  expressed  their  joy  at  this  intelligence  by 
giving  tliree  cheers.* 

The  insurgents  entered  Lancaster  without  opposition,  and  instantly 
marched  to  the  market  place,  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  body  being  drawn  up  round  the  cross. 
After  remaining  two  days  at  Lancaster,  where  the  Highlanders  regaled 
themselves  with  claret  and  brandy  found  in  the  custom-house,  they  took 
tlie  road  to  Preston  on  Wednesday  the  ninth  of  November,  with  the 
intention  of  possessing  themselves  of  Warrington  bridge  and  securing 
Manchester,  as  preliminary  to  a  descent  upon  Liverpool.  The  horse 
reached  Preston  at  night,  two  troops  of  Stanhope's  dragoons  and  part  of 
a  militia  regiment  under  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  which  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  retiring  to  Wigan  on  their  approach ;  but  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  tlie  road  from  a  heavy  rain  which  had  &Uen  during  the  day, 
the  foot  did  not  arrive  till  the  following  day,  when  the  Chevalier  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  cross  with  the  usual  formalities.  On  the  march  from 
Lancaster  to  Preston,  and  after  their  arrival  there,  the  insurgents  were 
joined  by  different  parties  of  gentiemeji,  chiefly  Catholics,  with  their 
tenants  and  servants,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred  in  all,  by 
which  additions  Forster  s  army  was  increased  to  nearly  four  thousand 
men* 

Forster,  who  had  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  Carpenter,  and  of  whose 
movements  he  received  regular  accounts  daily,  was,  however,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  a  more  formidable  antagonist,  who, 'he 
was  made  to  understand  by  his  Lancashire  friends,  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  prove  dangerous.  This  was  General  Wills,  who  had  the  com- 
mand in  Cheshire,  and  who  was  now  busily  employed  in  concentrating 
his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  rebels.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  the  government  had  been  induced,  by  the  tumults  and  violences  ol 
the  high-church  party  in  the  west  of  England  during  the  preceding  year, 
to  quarter  bodies  of  troops  to  keep  the  disaffected  districts  in  check, 
which  being  dbposed  at  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  Birmingham,  Stafford, 
Wolyerhampton,  Manchester,  and  other  adjacent  places,  could  be  easily 
assembled  together  on  a  short  notice.  On  information  being  communi- 
cated to  the  government  of  the  invasion  of  England,  General  Wills  had 
been  directed  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  and  to  march  upon  War- 
rington bridge  and  Preston,  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  insurgents 
upon  Manchester. 

General  Wills  had,  accordingly,  made  great  exertions  to  ftilfil,  without 
delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  hearing  that  General  Car- 
penter was  at  Durham,  had  sent  an  express  to  him  to  march  westward ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  save  Preston.    When  the  insurgents  entered  this 
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town  Wills  was  at  Manchester^  waiting  for  the  arriTal  of  two  regiments 
of  foot  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  were  within  a  few  days'  march 
of  him ;  but  alarmed  lest  by  delaying  his  march  they  might  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Warrington  bridge  and  Manchester,  by  the  possession 
of  which  they  would  increase  their  force  and  secure  many  other  advan- 
tages, he  resolved  instantly  to  march  upon  Preston  with  such  troops  as 
he  had.  He  left  Manchester  accordingly  on  Friday  the  eleventh  of 
November,  for  Wigan,  with  (bur  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  of  horse,  and 
Preston's  regiment  of  foot,  formerly  known  as  the  Cameronian  regiment 
He  arrived  at  Wigan  in  the  evening,  where  he  met  Stanhope's  dragoons 
and  Houghton's  militia,  who  had  retired  from  Preston  on  the  evening 
of  the  ninth.  In  the  meantime,  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  anticipat- 
ing a  visit  from  the  insurgents,  were  actively  employed  in  preparations 
for  its  defence.  Within  three  days  they  threw  up  a  breastwork  round 
that  part  of  the  town  approachable  from  the  land  side,  on  which  they 
mounted  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  to  prevent  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  from  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  anchored  them 
in  the  offing. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Forster  to  have  left  Preston  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday  the  twelfth ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Wills  at  Wigan, 
of  which  he  received  intelligence  on  the  preceding  night,  made  him 
alter  his  design*  Forster  had  been  so  ehited  by  the  addition  which  his 
forces  had  received  at  Preston,  that  he  affected  to  believe  that  WilW 
would  never  venture  to  foce  him ;  but  old  Mackintosh  advised  him  not  to 
be  too  confident,  as  they  might  soon  find  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves. 
Forster  treated  this  advice  very  lightiy,  but  Mackintosh  added,  "  No 
matter,  I  tell  you  man,  he  (Wills)  will  attack,  and  beat  us  all,  if  we 
do  not  look  about  us."  Thereupon,  observing  from  a  window  where 
they  stood,  a  party  of  the  new  recruits  passing  by,  the  veteran  war-  | 
rior  thus  contemptuously  addressed  the  inexperienced  chief,  *^Look 
ye  there,  Forster,  are  yon  fellows  the  men  ye  intend  to  fight  Wilb  with. 
Good  foith.  Sir,  an'  ye  had  ten  thousand  of  them,  I'd  fight  them  all 
with  a  thousand  of  hb  dragoons."  In.  hcU  a  more  uncouth  and  un« 
soldier-like  body  had  never  before  appeared  in  the  field,  than  these 
Lancashire  rustics ;  some  with  rusty  swords  without  muskets,  others  with 
muskets  without  swords,  some  with  fowling-pieces,  others  with  pitch- 
forks, while  others  were  wholly  unprovided  with  weapons  of  any  sort.* 
Forster  now  altered  his  tone;  and  if  the  report  of  a  writer,  who  says  he 
was  an  eye-witness,  be  true,  the  news  of  WiUs's  advance  quite  unnerv- 
ed him.  Undetermined  how  to  act,  he  sent  the  letter  conveying  the 
intelligence  to  Lord  Kenmure,  and  retired  to  rest  His  lordship,  with  a 
few  of  his  officers,  repaired  to  Forster's  lodgings  to  consult  him,  and  to 
their  surprise  found  him  in  bed,  though  the  night  was  not  far  advanced. 
The  council,  after  some  deliberation,  resolved  to  send  out  a  party  of 
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hone  towards  Wigan,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  to  secure  the 
pass  into  the  town  by  Ribble  bridge,  and  to  prepare  the  army  for 
battle.* 

About  day- break  of  the  twelfth,  General  Wiib  commenced  his  march 
from  Wigan  in  the  following  order : — The  ran  consisted  of  Preston's  re- 
giment of  foot,  and  was  preceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  fifty  musket- 
eers, and  fifty  dragoons  on  foot  The  dragoon  regiments  of  Honey- 
wood,  Dormer,  and  Munden,  followed  in  succession.  The  baggage 
was  placed  in  the  rear  under  the  protection  of  a  party  of  fifty  dra- 
goons. As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Wills  was  adyancing  upon  Pres- 
ton, a  select  body  of  one  hundred  well-armed  Highlanders,  under  the 
command  of  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  was  posted  at  Ribble  bridge, 
and  Forster  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  adyanced  to  reconnoitre. 

The  approach  to  Ribble  bridge,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
Preston,  is  by  a  deep  path  between  two  high  banks,  and  so  narrow  in 
some  pikces  that  scarcely  two  men  can  ride  abreast  Here  it  was  that 
Cromwell,  in  an  action  with  the  royalists,  was  nearly  killed  by  a  large 
firagment  of  a  rock  thrown  from  above,  and  only  escaped  by  forcing  his 
hone  into  a  quicksand.  The  possession,  therefore,  of  this  pass,  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  insurgents,  as  Wilb  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  have  forced  it,  being  wholly  unprovided  with  cannon.  Nor  could 
he  have  been  more  successfiil  in  any  attempt  to  pass  the  river,  which 
was  fordable  only  at  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  and  might  have  been  rendered  impassable  in  different  ways. 
But  the  Jacobite  general  was  grossly  ignorant  of  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  art  of  war,  and  in  an  evil  hour  ordered  the  party  at  the 
bridge  to  abandon  it,  and  retire  into  the  town. 

General  Wills  arrived  opposite  Ribble  bridge  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  undefended.  Sua* 
pecting  an  ambuscade,  he  advanced  through  the  way  leading  to  the 
bridge  with  great  caution,  and  having  cleared  the  bridge,  he  marched 
towards  the  town.  He,  at  fint,  supposed  that  the  insurgents  had  aban- 
doned the  town  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Scotland ;  but  he  soon 
ascertained  that  they  still  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  resolved 
to  meet  him.  Halting,  therefore,  his  men  upon  a  small  rising  ground 
near  the  town,  he  rode  forward  with  a  strong  party  of  horse  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  position  of  the  insurgents. 

During  the  morning  they  had  been  busily  employed  in  rais- 
iog  barricades  in  the  principal  streets,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  earl  of  Derwentwater  displayed  eztraor^ 
dinary  activity  and  zeal  on  this  occasion.  He  distributed  money  among 
the  troops,  eihorted  them  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  and  set  them  an 
example  by  throwing  off  his  coat,  and  assisting  them  in  raising  intrench* 
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nienbi.  There  were  four  main  barriers  erected  acroM  the  leading  streett 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  each  of  which,  with  one  exception^  were 
planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  carried  by  the  inaur* 
genta  from  Lancaster,  and  beyond  these  barriers,  towards  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  town,  others  were  raised  of  an  inferior  description.  Behind 
the  barricades  bodies  of  men  were  posted,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  out- 
side the  barricades,  particularly  in  those  which  commanded  the  en« 
trances  into  the  principal  streets.  The  recent  instances  of  Paris  and 
Brussels  have  demonstrated  how  successfully,  even  an  nnflbrtified  town 
may  be  defended  against  the  assaults  of  an  army,  and  certainly  after 
the  abandonment  of  Ribble  bridge,  a  more  judicious  plan  of  defence 
could  not  hare  been  devised  by  the  ablest  tactician  for  meeting  the  com* 
ing  exigency;  but  unfortunately  for  the  insuigents,  the  future  conduct  of 
their  leaders  did  not  correspond  with  these  skilful  dispositions. 

One  of  the  main  barriers,  of  which  Brigadier  Mackintosh  had  the 
command,  was  a  little  below  the  church,  the  task  of  supporting  whom 
was  dcToWed  upon  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
the  churchyard  under  the  command  of  Viscount  Kenmure  and  the  earls 
of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and  Wintoun.  A  body  of  Highlanders, 
under  Lord  Charles  Murray,  third  son  of  the  duke  of  Athole,  was  post* 
ed  at  another  barrier  at  the  end  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  fields.  Col* 
onel  Mackintosh,  at  the  head  of  the  Mackintoshes,  was  posted  at  a  third 
barricade  called  the  Windmill  barrier,  from  its  a<jyoining  such  a  struc- 
ture on  the  road  to  Lancaster.  At  the  remaining  barrier,  which  was  in 
the  street  leading  to  the  Liverpool  road,  were  placed  some  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  volunteers,  and  a  part  of  the  eari  of  Strathmore's  regiment  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Miller  and  Mr  Douglas. 

When  the  government  general  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
plan  of  defence  adopted  by  the  insurgents,  he  returned  to  his  main  body, 
and  made  preparations  for  an  immediate  attack.  As  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient forces  to  make  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  all  the  barriers,  he  re* 
solved  to  confine  himself  at  first  to  two  only,  those  commanded  by  Old 
Borlum  and  Colonel  Mackintosh,  in  the  streets  leading  to  Wigan  and 
Lancaster  respectively,  at  both  ends  of  the  town.  For  this  purpose  he 
divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies ; — the  first  consisted  of  Preston's 
regiment  of  foot,  and  two  hundred  and  filfy  dismounted  dragoons  taken 
in  equal  proportions  from  the  five  dragoon  regiments.  This  division 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier  Honey  wood,  and  was  supported  by  his 
own  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  second  body  consisted  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Wynn  and  Dormer,  and  a  squadron  of  Stanhope's  regiment, 
all  of  which  were  dismounted ; — the  last  division,  consisting  of  Pitt's 
horse  and  the  remainder  of  Stanhope's  regiment,  was  kept  as  a  reserve 
for  supporting  the  other  divtstons  as  occasion  should  require,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  insurgents  from  escaping  over  the  Ribble. 

The  action  was  begun  by  the  division  of  Honeywood,  which,  after 
driving  a  party  of  the  insurgents  from  a  small  barricade  at  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  one  of  the  leading  streets,  entered  the  town,  and  attacked 
the  barrier  near  the  church,  defended  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh ;  but 
Honeywood*s  men  were  unable  to  make  any  impression,  and  after  sus- 
taining a  galling  and  destructive  fire  from  the  barrier  and  firom  tlie 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  from  the 
street  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  affair  Brigadier  Honeywood  re- 
ceived a  contusion  in  his  arm.  Some  of  the  officers  of  Preston's  r^i* 
ment  being  informed  whilst  engaged  in  the  street,  that  the  street  lead- 
ing to  Wigan  was  not  barricaded,  and  that  the  houses  on  that  side  were 
not  possessed  by  the  insurgents,  Lord  Forrester,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
resolved,  after  Honey  wood's  division  had  fiuled  to  establish  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  to  attempt  an  entrance  in  that  direction. 
He  accordingly  drew  off  his  men  by  a  narrow  back  passage  or  lane  which 
led  into  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Wigan,  and  ordering  them  to  halt 
till  he  should  personally  survey  the  position  of  the  insurgents,  this  intre- 
pid  officer  deliberately  rode  into  the  street  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  oooUy  examined  the  barrier,  and 
returned  to  his  troops.  He  then  sallied  into  the  street  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  whilst  with  one  party  he  attacked  the  barrier,  another 
under  his  direction  crossed  the  street,  and  took  possession  of  a  very  high 
house  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  which  overlooked  the  whole 
town.  In  this  enterprise  many  of  the  assailants  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  in- 
surgenti  who  were  posted  in  the  adjoining  houses.  At  same  time,  For- 
rester's men  possessed  themselves  of  another  house  opposite,  which  was 
unoccupied  by  the  insurgents.  The  possession  of  these  houses  was  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  government  troops,  as  it  was  from  the  firing 
kept  up  from  them  that  the  insurgents  chiefly  suffered.  A  party  of  fifty 
Highlanders,  under  Captain  Innes,  had  been  posted  in  Houghton's  house, 
and  another  body  in  the  opposite  one ;  but  Brigadier  Mackintosh  had 
unfortunately  withdrawn  both  parties  contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  to 
less  important  stations. 

Forrester's  men  maintained  the  struggle  with  great  bravery,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  force  the  barrier.  As  the  insurgents, 
from  their  position  in  the  houses  and  behind  the  barricade,  were  en- 
abled to  take  deliberate  aim,  many  of  their  shots  took  deadly  effect, 
and  the  gallant  Lord  Forrester  received  several  wounds ;  but  although 
Preston's  foot  kept  up  a  smart  fire,  they  did  little  execution  among 
the  insurgents,  who  were  protected  by  the  barricade  and  the  houses. 
Captain  Peter  Farquharsoo  was  the  only  Jacobite  officer  who  fell  in 
this  attack.  He  received  a  shot  in  the  leg,  and  being  taken  to  the 
White  Bull  inn,  where  the  wounded  were  carried,  he  called  for  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  thus  addressed  his  comrades  i — *'  Come  lads,  here 
is  our  master's  health ;  though  I  can  do  no  more,  I  wish  you  good 
success."  Amputation  being  deemed  necessary,  this  brave  man  expired, 
almost  immediately,  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  operator. 

Whilst  this  struggle  was  going  on  near  the  church,  a  contest  equally 
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warm  was  raging  in  another  quarter  of  the  town  between  Dormer's  division , 
and  the  party  under  Lord  Charles  Murray.  In  approaching  the  tiarrier 
commanded  by  this  young  nobleman.  Dormer's  men  were  exposed  to  a 
well-directed  and  murderous  fire  from  the  houses,  yet,  though  newly- 
raised  troops,  they  stood  firm,  and  reached  the  barricade,  from  which,  how- 
erer,  they  were  vigorously  repulsed*  Lord  Charles  Murray  conducted 
himself  with  great  bravery  in  repelling  thb  attack,  and  anticipating  a 
second  attempt  upon  the  barrier,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  reinforce- 
ment of  fifty  gentlemen  volunteers  from  the  church-yard.  Dormer's  troops 
returned  to  the  assault,  but  although  they  displayed  great  courage  and 
resolution,  they  were  again  beaten  back  with  loss.  An  attack  made  on 
the  Windmill  barricade,  which  was  defended  by  Colonel  Mackintosh* 
met  with  a  similar  fiite. 

Thus  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks,  and  as  in  their  approaches  to  the 
barriers  the  government  troops  had  been  incessantly  exposed  to  a  regu- 
lar and  well  directed  fire  horn  the  houses,  General  Wills  Issued  orden 
to  set  the  houses  at  both  ends  of  the  town  on  fire,  lor  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging the  insurgents  firom  such  annoying  positions,  and  cooping  them 
op  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Many  houses  and  barns  were  in  conse- 
quence consumed,  and  almost  the  entire  range  of  houses  as  fitf  as  Lord 
Charies  Murray's  barrier  was  burnt  As  the  assailants  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration,  many  of  the  insurgents,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  flames,  were  cut  down  on  the  spot.  The 
rebels  in  their  turn  attempted  to  dislodge  the  government  troops  from 
the  houses  of  which  they  had  obtained  possession,  by  setting  them  on  fire. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  wind  at  the  timei  otherwise- the  whole  town 
would  have  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

Night  came  on,  yet  an  irregular  platooning  was,  notwithstanding,  kept 
np  till  next  day  by  both  parties.  To  distinguish  the  houses  possessed  by 
the  government  forces.  General  Wills  ordered  them  to  be  illuminated,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  the  besieged  a  decided  advantage,  as  the  light 
from  the  windows  enabled  them  to  direct  their  fire  with  better  efi*ect. 
Wills  soon  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  sent  persons  round 
to  order  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  which  order  being  promulgated 
aloud  in  the  streets,  was  so  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  within, 
that,  to  the  amusement  of  both  parties,  they  set  up  additional  lights. 
During  the  night  a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  left  the  town. 

Before  day-break.  General  Wills  visited  the  different  posts,  and  gave 
directions  for  opening  a  communication  between  both  divisions  of  the 
army  to  support  each  other,  should  necessity  require.  During  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  that  of  Sunday  the  thirteenth  day  of  November,  he  was 
occupied  in  making  arrangements  for  renewing  the  attack*  '  Meantime 
Xireneral  Carpenter  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  with  Churchill's  and  Moles* 
worth's  dragoons,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Cariisle,  Lord  Lumley, 
and  others.  This  event  was  as  exhilarating  to  the  royalists,  as  it  was 
dbheartening  to  the  besieged,  who,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
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their  more  timorous  associates  during  the  preceding  night,  were,  before 
the  accession  of  Carpenter,  fully  a  match  for  their  assailants,  WiUs» 
after  explaining  to  Carpenter  the  state  of  matters,  and  the  disposi- 
tions he  had  made,  offered  to  resign  the  command  to  him,  as  his 
superior  officer,  but  being  satisfied  with  Wills's  conduct,  Carpenter 
declined  to  accept  it,  remarking,  that  as  he  had  begun  the  affiur  so 
well,  he  oiight  to  have  the  glory  of  finishing  it  On  examining  mat- 
ters himself,  however.  Carpenter  found  that  the  town  was  not  suffi« 
ciently  invested,  particularly  at  the  end  of  Fishergate  street,  which  led 
to  a  meadow  by  which  the  insurgents  could  easily  have  escaped*  He 
therefore  posted  Pitt's  horse  along  the  meadow,  and  lest  the  whole  body 
of  the  besieged  should  attempt  to  force  a  retreat  that  way,  he  caused  a 
communication  to  be  opened  through  the  enclosures  on  that  side,  that 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army  might  the  more  readily  hasten  thither  to 
intercept  them. 

Thus  invested  on  all  sides,  and  pent  up  within  a  narrow  compass  by 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  royalists,  the  Jacobite  General  grew 
alarmed,  and  ^^an  to  think  of  a  surrender.  The  Highlanders  were 
fiiUy  aware  of  their  critical  situation,  but  the  idea  of  surrendering  had 
never  once  entered  their  minds,  and  they  had  been  restrained  only  by 
the  most  urgent  entreaties,  from  sallying  out  upon  the  royalists,  and 
cutting  their  way  through  their  ranks,  or  dying,  as  they  remarked, 
like  men  of  honour,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  Neither  Fon- 
ter  nor  any  other  officer  durst,  therefore,  venture  to  make  such  a  proposal 
to  them,  and  Patten  asserts,  that  had  they  known  that  Colonel  Oxburgh 
had  been  sent  on  the  mission  he  undertook,  he  would  have  never  seen 
Tyburn,  but  would  have  been  shot  by  common  consent  before  he  had 
passed  the  barrier.  This  gentleman,  who  had  great  influence  over  Fors* 
ter  (and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last  named  author,  was  better  cal- 
culated, from  the  strictness  with  which  he  performed  his  religious  duties, 
to  be  a  priest  than  a  field  officer,)  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Widdrington 
and  others,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  an  offer  of  capitulation,  thinking 
that  they  would  obtain  favourable  terms  from  the  government  general. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  and  Oxburgh,  who  had  volunteered  to  negotiate,  went  off  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  Wills's  head-quarters.  To  prevent  sus- 
picion of  his  real  errand,  the  soldiers  were  informed  that  General  Wills 
had  sent  to  offer  them  honourable  terms,  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms. 

The  reception  of  Oxburgh  by  General  Wills,  was  very  different  from 
what  he  and  hb  fi  lends  had  anticipated.  Wills,  in  fact,  absolutely  refused 
to  hear  of  any  terms,  and  upon  Oxburgh  making  an  offer  that  the  in- 
surgents should  hj  down  their  arms,  provided  he  would  recommend 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  he  informed  him  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  rebels,  who  had  killed  several  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  who 
consequently  must  expect  to  undergo  the  same  fate.     The  Colonel, 
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therenpoDy  with  great  earnestness,  begged  the  General,  as  an  officer  and  a 
man  of  honour,  to  show  mercy  to  people  who  were  willing  to  sabmit 
The  royalist  commander,  somewhat  softened,  replied,  that  all  he  would 
promise  was,  that  if  the  insurgents  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
render themselres  prisoners  at  dbcretion,  he  would  prevent  the  soldiers 
from  cutting  them  to  pieces  till  further  orders ;  and  that  he  would  allow 
them  an  hour  for  the  consideration  of  his  offer.  The  result  of  this  in- 
terview  was  immediately  reported  by  Oxburgh  to  his  finends,  but  nothing 
has  trsnspired  to  throw  any  light  upon  their  deliberations.  Before  the 
hour  had  elapsed,  Mr  Dalzell,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Camwath,  appeared 
at  Wills's  head  quarters,  and  requested  to  know  what  terms  he  would 
grant  separately  to  the  Scots ;  Wills  answered  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  rebels,  nor  grant  any  other  terms  than  those  already  offered* 

To  faring  matters  to  an  immediate  issue,  General  Wilb  sent  Colonel 
Cotton  into  the  town  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  a  dragoon,  and  a  drummer  beating  a  chamade.  Cotton  alighted  at  the 
sign  of  the  mitre,  where  the  principal  insurgent  officers  were  assembled, 
and  required  an  immediate  answer  to  WiUs's  proposal.  He  was  told, 
howerer,  that  differences  existed  between  the  English  and  Scottish  officers 
upon  the  sulject,  but  they  requested  that  the  Greneral  would  allow  tLem 
till  seven  o'clock  next  morning  to  settle  their  difi^srences,  and  to  consult 
upon  the  best  method  of  delirering  themselres  up.  This  proposal  being 
reported  to  Wills,  he  agreed  to  grant  the  Jacobite  commanders  the  time 
required,  provided  they  would  bind  themselTes  to  throw  up  no  new 
entrenchments  in  the  streets,  nor  allow  any  of  their  men  to  escape ; 
lor  the  performance  of  which  stipulations  he  required  the  delivery  of 
approved  hostages.— Cotton  having  returned  to  the  town,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh  were  pitched  upon,  as  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  these  stipulations^  and>sent  to  the  royalist  head- 
quarters. 

As  soon  as  the  Highlanders  perceived  that  a  capitulation  was  resolved 
upon,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  They  declared  that  sooner  than  sur» 
render,  they  would  die  fighting,  and  that  when  they  could  no  longer  defend 
their  posts,  they  would  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  their  assailants, 
and  make  a  retreat  During  the  night  they  paraded  the  streets,  threaten- 
ing destruction  to  every  person  who  should  even  allude  to  a  surrender. 
During  these  disturbances,  several  persons  were  killed,  and  many  wound- 
ed, and  Mr  Forster,  who  was  openly  denounced  as  the  originator  of  the 
capitulation,  would  certainly  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
soldiers,  had  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  He  made  a  narrow  escape  even 
in  his  own  chamber,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Murray  having  fired  a 
pistol  at  him>  the  ball  from  which  would  have  taken  effect  had  not  Mr 
Patten,  the  Jacobite  chaplain,  struck  up  the  pistol  with  his  hand,  and 
thus  diverted  the  course  of  the  bullet,  which  penetrated  the  wainscot  in 
the  wall  of  the  room.  .  rff  ■• 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  Forster  notified  to  General  Wills  that 

II.  •  2  b  '' 


the  iosurgents  were  willing  to  sanender  at  discretion  as  he  had  required. 
Old  Borlum  being  present  when  this  message  was  delivered,  observed 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  Scots  surrendering  without 
termsy  as  they  were  people  of  desperate  fortunes ;  and  that  he  who  had 
been  a  soldier  himself,  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  prisoner  at  discretion. 
**  Go  back  to  your  people  again,**  answered  Wills,  *^  and  I  will  attack  the 
town,  and  the  consequence  will  be  I  will  not  spare  one  man  of  you." 
After  this  challenge.  Mackintosh  could  not  with  a  good  grace  remain, 
and  returned  to  his  fiiends ;  but  he  came  back  immediately,  and  informed 
WiUs  that  Lord  Kenmure  and  the  rest  of  the  Scots  noblemen,  as  well  as 
his  brother,  would  surrender  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  English. 

Colonel  Cotton  was  thereupon  despatched  with  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  govem- 
inent  forces  thereafter  entered  it  in  two  grand  divisions,  amid  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drums,  and  met  in  the  market 
plac^  where  the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  under  arms  ready  to 
surrender.  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  was  four* 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  of  whom  about  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  English,  including  seventy-five  noblemen  and  gentlemen«-4he 
Scots  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  five,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
placed  under  guards  in  the  inns  of  the  town,  and  the  privates  were  con- 
fined in  the  church.  On  the  part  of  the  insurgents  there  were  only 
seventeen  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded  in  the  di£Perent  attacks,  but  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  royalists  was  very  considerable,  amounting,  it  is 
believed,  to  five  times  the  number  of  the  former.  From  the  small  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken,  it  would  appear  that  few  of  the  country  people 
who  had  joined  the  insuigents  when  they  entered  Lancashire,  had  re- 
mained in  Preston.  The^r  probably  left  the  town  during  the  nights 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday.* 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

BCar  kmm  aa  onlcr  of  ■■ernnwit— Datachmant  of  hli  simy  tarprisid  at  caatlo  CanKpbell 
— PrapanitioDi  for  oponlng  tho  campaign — Daparture  fh>iii  Portli— Jundlon  of  tho 
woitani  elana— AdTanee  of  Argyle  from  Stirling— Enten  DunUano— PreparBliona 
for  battle— Battle  of  Sheriflteiulr— Return  of  Mar  to  Perth,  and  of  Aiigyle  to  Stirling 
— Captnro  of  Invernow  Arriral  of  the  Chevalier— Met  by  Mar  at  FettereiM— Hit 
reeoptieii  by  the  non-jnrant  dergy— Imum  a  Tariety  of  prodamatione— Preparations 
of  the  duke  of  Aiigyl^— Retreat  of  the  Jacobite  armj  fh>m  Perth— Departure  of  the 
Cheralier  for  France— Condudon  of  the  Inanrrection. 

HAVING)  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  brought  the  narratire  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  insurrection  to  a  close,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
we  now  proceed  to  detail  tlie  operations  of  the  royalist  and  Jacobite 
armies  under  Argyle  and  Mar  respectively,  and  the  other  transactions 
in  the  north  lyhich  preceded  its  total  suppression. 

When  the  Jacobite  general  took  the  field  he  was  so  unprovided  with 
money,  that  after  Colonel  Hay  entered  Perth  he  could  spare  him  only 
fifly  guineas  for  the  use  of  his  detachment,  and  so  exhausted  had  his 
little  treasury  become  shortly  after  he  toolt  up  his  quarters  there,  that 
be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  laying  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  shires  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  under  contribution.  By 
an  order  dated  ftt>m  the  camp  at  Perth,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  he  com- 
manded and  required  every  landed  proprietor,  fenar,  landed  mortgagee, 
and  all  Kfe^renters  attending  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier,  to  proper* 
tion  and  raise  amongst  their  tenants  and  possessors,  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  sterlmg  on  every  hundred  pounds  soots  of  valued  rent,  and  he 
ordered  such  landed  proprietors  as  did  not  immediately  or  before  the 
twelfth  of  October,  attend  his  standard,  to  proportion  and  raise  an 
assessment  of  double  that  amount  This  order  appears  to  have  had 
little  effect,  as  it  was  renewed  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  when  it 
was  rigorously  enforced,  and  the  penalty  of  military  execution  threaten- 
ed against  those  who  should  refuse  to  implement  it 

To  compel  compliance,  parties  of  horse  and  foot  were  despatched 
through  the  adjoining  country.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
fi>ot  and  one  hundred  horse,  being  sent  towards  the  town  of  Dunfermline, 
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information  of  their  march  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Argyle  o« 
Sunday,  the  twenty-third  of  October.  Hie  grace  immediately  de- 
spatched Colonel  Cathcart  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons  to  intercept 
them,  whO|  receiving  intelligence  that  the  insurgents  had  passed  Castle- 
Campbell,  and  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  village  on 
the  road  to  Dunfermline,  continued  his  march  during  the  whole  night, 
and  coming  upon  the  village  unperceived  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
surprised  the  party,  some  of  whom  were  taken  while  in  bed*  Among 
these  were  eleven  genUemen,  including  Gordon  of  Craig,  Gordon  of  the 
Mill  of  Kincardine,  Gordon  younger  of  Aberlour,  Hamilton  of  Gibstoun 
in  Stirlingshire,  Mr  Murray  brother  to  the  laird  of  Abercaimey,  and 
Mr  Hay  son  of  Hay  of  Parbroath.* 

After  this  afiair,  and  for  want  of  more  stirring  excitements,   a 
sort  of  paper  war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  generals*  which,  if 
attended  with  littie  practical  effect  on  either  side,  served  at  least  to 
keep  up  in  a  more  marked  manner  the  distinction  between  the  ad- 
herents of  the  government  and  the  partizans  of  the  Jacobite  interest. 
When  infohned  of  the  earl  of  Mar's  order  for  an  assessment,  the  duke  of 
Argyle  issued  a  counter  one,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  prohibiting 
and  discharging  all  persons  from  giving  or  fiimbhing  the  insurgents  with 
money  or  provisions,  under  the  pains  of  high  treason,  and  for  greater 
publicity  he  directed  the  same  to  be  intimated  at  each  parish  church 
door  after  divine  service,  and  before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation. 
l*his  mandate  was  followed  two  days  thereafter  by  another  from  the 
duke,  requiring  all  well-affected  noblemen,  gendemen,  justices  of  the 
peace,  magbtrates  and  minbters,  **  to  persuade  and  encourage  all  able- 
bodied  and  well-affected  men,*'  in  their  respective  parbhes,  in  town  and 
eountry,  to  enlbt  in  the  regular  army,  and  prombing  a  bounty  of  forty 
shillings  sterling  in  hand,  and  a  discharge  from  the  service  if  required 
at  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
Thb  order  was  answered  by  a  proclamation  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  dated 
first  November,  prohibiting  and  discharging  all  persons  whatever,  under 
the  highest  penalties,  from  giving  obedience  to  it ;  and  whereas,  he  had 
promised  hb  protection,  as  he  observes,  to  all  minbters  who  behaved 
themselves  dutifully,  and  did  not  acknowledge  **  the  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick as  king,  by  praying  for  him  as  such  in  their  churches  and  congre- 
gations ;*'  yet  as  several  of  them  continued  the  practice,  and  might  thus 
*Mnvolve  and  mislead  innocent  and  ignorant  people,  into  traitorous  and 
seditious  practices ;"  he  expressly  prohibited  ''  all  minbters,  as  well  in 
churches  as  in  meeting  houses,  to  acknowledge  the  Elector  of  Brunswick 
as  king,  and  that  upon  their  high^t  periL"     And  he  ordered  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  shut  up  the  church  doors  of  such  ministers  as 
should  act  in  contempt  of  the  order,  to  apprehend  their  persons  and 
bring  them  prisoners  to  hb  camp.    Many  minbters,  to  avoid  compliance 
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with  this  ordeTf  absented  themselTes  from  their  charges^  bat  others  who 
rentared  openly  to  brmre  it»  were  i^prehended  and  treated  with  severity. 
Mar,  howerer,  found  a  more  pliant  body  in  the  non-jurant  episcopal 
clergy,  some  of  whom  attached  themselTes  to  his  camp,  and  harangued 
his  troops  from  time  to  time  on  the  duties  they  owed  to  their  lawful 
sovereign,  **  King  James  the  eighth**** 

Although  the  earl  seems  to  have  calculated  greatly  upon  the  assistance 
of  France,  yet  his  stay  at  Perth  vppem  to  haye  been  prolonged 
rather  by  the  tardiness  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  in  reaching  the  insurgent 
camp,  than  by  any  intention  of  waiting  for  supplies  from  France,  or  the 
expected  invasion  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  for  no  sooner 
did  Seaforth  arrive  with  the  northern  dans,  about  the  beginning  oi 
November,  than  Mar  began  to  concert  measures  with  his  officers  for 
opening  the  campaign.  The  march  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth  had  been 
retarded  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  number 
of  his  own  men,  and  of  the  Mackays,  Rosses,  Monroes  and  others,  but 
having  compelled  them  to  disperse,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  with  about 
three  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
behind  to  protect  his  own  country,  and  keep  the  royalist  clans  in  check. 

Hitherto  the  Jacobite  commander,  from  the  procrastinating  system  he 
had  pursued,  and  from  jealousies  which  had  arisen  in  his  camp  among  his 
officers,  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  his  forces 
together.  Of  all  men,  the  Highlanders  were  the  most  unlikely  to  rtslish 
the  inactive  duties  of  a  camp,  and  as  the  duration  of  their  services  lay 
entirely  with  themselves,  it  was  evident  that  the  longer  Mar  delayed  bring- 
ing them  into  action,  the  risk  of  their  abandoning  him  was  proportionaUy 
increased*  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  one  of  the  leaders 
remarked  that  he  was  afraid  the  Highlanders  would  desert  their  colours 
in  three  cases.  1.  If  they  were  long  without  being  brought  to  action, 
they  would  tire  and  go  home.  8.  If  they  fought  and  were  victorious, 
they  would  plunder  and  go  home.  3.  If  they  fought  and  were  beaten, 
they  would  run  away  and  go  homcf 

To  counteract  the  injurious  elTect  which  a  state  of  inaction  might 
produce  upon  the  minds  of  his  qien,  Mar  buoyed  up  their  hopes  by 
issuing  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  printing  press  brought  from 
Aberdeen,  and  superintended  by  Freebaim  of  Edinburgh,  a  variety  of 
fabricated  accounts,  highly  favourable  to  their  cause,  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion  in  the  south,  and  the  great  exertions  making  by 
the  Chevalier's  friends  in  France,  all  of  which  were  swallowed  with 
the  utmost  credulity  by  his  unsuspecting  adherents. 

About  the  time  the  earl  of  Seaforth  arrived  at  Perth,  General  Gor- 
don had  advanced  as  fi^  as  Castle  Drummond  with  the  western  dans 
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on  his  way  to  Perth ;  and  as  Mar  bad  now  resolyed  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Forth,  he  despatched  an  express  to  Gordon,  to  join  him 
on  his  marcii*  At  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  on  the  ninth  of 
NoyembcTy  the  Jacobite  chlefe  came  to  the  determination  of  leaving 
Perth  the  following  day  for  Dunblane*  On  obtaining  possession  of 
this  town.  Mar's  design  was  to  detach  three  different  bodiesi  of  a  thou- 
sand men  each,  to  Stirling  bridge,  and  the  two  adjacent  fords  above,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  Argyle,  while  he  himself  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  should  attempt  to 
cross  the  river  at  a  ford  a  little  way  above  those  selected  for  the  intended 
rttcs.  In  the  event  of  success,  the  three  detached  bodies  were  to  be 
directed  to  form  a  junction  and  follow  the  main  body  without  delay,  but 
in  case  the  duke  of  Argyle  abandoned  Stirling  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  main  body,  they  were  to  enter  the  town  and  fidl  upon  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  November, 
Mar  departed  from  Perth,  leaving  a  garrison  behind  under  Colonel 
Balfour,  besides  a  scattered  force  of  about  three  thousand  men  quartered 
in  different  parts  of  Fife.  The  earl  not  calculating  upon  a  return  to 
Perth,  took  all  his  baggage  along  with  him  and  provisions  sufficient  to 
support  his  army  for  twelve  days.  The  insurgents  took  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  at  Auchterarder,  where  they  were  reviewed  by 
the  earl,  and  on  the  following  day  were  joined  by  the  western  dans 
undek  General  Gordon.  The  army  rested  the  whole  of  the  eleventh. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  Mar  ordered  General  Gordon  to  march 
forward  with  three  thousand  of  the  dans,  and  eight  squadrons  of  horse 
under  Brigadier  Ogilvy,  and  the  master  of  Sinchiir,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  Dunblane.  After  ordering  the  rest  of  the  army  to  parade  on 
the  muir  of  TulUbardine,  he  departed  for  Drummond  castle  to  hold  au 
interview  with  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  having  previously  directed  Gen* 
end  Hamilton  to  follow  Gordon  with  the  main  body. 

'  As  eariy  as  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  tenth  of  November,  the 
duke  of  Argyle  had  received  intelligence  from  some  of  his  spies  at 
Pertli,  of  Mar's  intended  march,  and  of  his  plan  for  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  Forth.  Fortunately  for  Argyle^  his  little  army  had 
been  lately  almost  doubled  by  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  and  it 
now  amounted  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  foot,  and  twdve  hun* 
dred  cavalry,  all  in  the  best  order  and  condition,  but  though  formida- 
ble from  its  composition  when  united,  it  was  too  weak  to  divide  into 
detachments  for  resisting  at  different  points  the  passage  of  an  army  thrice 
as  numerous,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Forth.  As  Argyle,  therefore, 
saw  he  could  no  longer  retain  his  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which,  from  its  now  beginning  to  freeze,  would  soon  be  rendered  more 
passable  than  before,  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  and  offer  the  in- 
surgents battle  before  they  should  reach  its  northern  bank.  Though  he 
exposed  himself  by  this  bold  step  to  the  disadvantage  of  fighting  with  a 
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rirer  in  hit  rear,  he  considered  that  the  riik  wotild  be  fufficiently 
connterbelanoed  by  the  edyantage  which  his  carahry  would  hare  by 
engaging  the  enemy  on  level  ground. 

Having  called  in  several  small  detachments  which  were  qnartered  at 
Glasgow,  Kilsyth,  and  Falkirk,  Argyle  crossed  Stirling  bridge  on  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  November,  for  Dnnbhuie,  much  about  the  same 
time  that  Mar's  forces  luul  begun  to  advance  upon  that  town  in  an  oppo- 
nte  direction  from  Auchterarder.  In  a  short  time  after  their  setting  out, 
Argyle*s  advanced  guard  took  possession  of  Dunblane,  of  which  circom* 
stance  Creneral  Gordon  was  apprized  on  his  march*  Havbg  halted  his 
division,  Gordon  sent  an  express,  announcing  the  intelligence  to  General 
Hamilton,  who  despatched  it  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
forwarded  a  second  express  confirming  the  previous  news,  and  adding  that 
the  enemy  were  in  great  force.  Hamilton,  upon  receipt  of  this  last  de- 
spatch, halted  Vis  men  on  the  ground  a4Joining  the  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch, 
i^ut  five  miles  firom  Dunblane,  till  he  should  receive  instructions  from 
the  earL  Mar  soon  thereafter  returned  firom  Drummond  castle,  and  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  additional  intelligence  from  the  general  in  advance, 
ordered  Hamilton  to  remain  in  his  position,  and  to  hold  his  men  in 
readiness  to  march  on  a  moment's  notice*  This  order  had  however 
been  scarcely  issued,  when  a  fresh  despatch  arrived  firom  General  Gor« 
don,  announcing  that  the  duke  of  Aigyle  was  in  Dunblane  with  his 
whole  army.  Mar  thereupon  sent  an  express  to  Gordon,  desiring  hj^  to 
remain  where  he  was  till  the  main  body  of  the  army  should  come  up,  and 
having  ordered  three  guns  to  be  fired,  the  signal  agreed  upon  to  be  given 
Hamilton  fi>r  putting  his  men  in  marching  order,  the  latter  immediately 
formed  his  division  and  put  it  in  motion.  After  a  junction  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  army  had  been  formed,  the  insurgents  marched  to  the 
bridge  of  Kinbttck,  about  four  miles  firom  Dunblane,  where  they  passed 
the  night  under  arms  without  any  covering  or  tent  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  had  the  most  exact  intelligence  brought  to  him  of  the 
motions  of  the  insurgents,  left  Dunblane  and  formed  his  army  in  order 
of  battle  in  the  evening,  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  house  of  Kippen- 
rofls,  about  two  miles  north-east  from  the  town.  His  army  was  drawn 
up  in  one  extended  line.  In  the  centre  were  eight  iwttalions  of  foot 
under  the  command  of  Major  General  Wightman.  The  right  wing 
consisted  of  five  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  General 
Evans,  and  a  similar  number,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lieutenant 
General  Whitham,  composed  the  left  wing.  After  thus  drawing  up  his 
men,  his  grace  issued  orders  that  no  tent  should  be  pitched  during  the 
night  either  by  ofiicer  or  private  soldier;  that  all  Uie  ofiioers  without 
distinction  should  remain  at  their  posts;  and  that  the  troops  should  rest 
on  their  arms  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  had  been  formed.  The 
severest  penalties  were  threatened  those  who  should  infringe  these 
orders.  Though  the  night  was  extremely  cold,  the  troops  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  snatched  a  few  hours  repose. 
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The  duke  himself  retired  to  a  Aheep-cote  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  of  the  army,  irhere  he  passed  the  night  sitting  on  a  bundle  of 
straw.  Intelligence  having  been  brought  him  at  midnight  of  the  near 
position  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  man  in  addition  to  twenty-four  which  they  had  already 
received.  This  order  was  carried  into  effect  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.* 

Although  the  two  armies  had  bivouacked  during  the  night  within 
three  miles  of  each  other,  and  were  only  peparated  by  the  Sheriffinuir, 
an  elevated  and  uneven  waste,  skirted  on  the  west  by  the  high  road  from 
Stirling  to  Perth,  near  the  river  Allan,  yet  so  ignorant  was  Mar  of  the 
movements  of  Argyle,  that  so  far  from  supposing  him  to  be  within  sudi 
a  short  distance  of  his  camp,  he  imagined  that  he  still  remained  at  Dun- 
blane ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  observed  a  reconnoitring  parfy  of 
Argyle's  cavalry  on  the  a(i|joming  heights  of  the  Sheriffmuir  next  morn- 
ing that  he  became  aware  of  his  immediate  proximity.  This  party  was 
headed  by  the  duke  himself  who  had  aroused  his  army  by  break  of  day, 
and  who,  after  issuing  instructions  to  his  men  to  prepare  for  batde,  had 
ascended  at  an  early  hour  the  hill  where  his  advanced  guard  was  posted 
to  survey  the  position  of  the  insurgents. 

The  earl  of  Mar  had  also  put  his  men  under  arms  shortly  after  break 
of  day,  and  when  Argyle's  party  of  observation  was  first  noticed,  he  was 
busily  engaged  ranging  his  men  in  marching  order,  preparatory  to  ad- 
vancing upon  Dunblane.  Conceiving  that  Argyle  meant  to  offer  him 
battle  immediately,  he  instantly  assembled  all  the  chiefe  in  fitint  of  his 
horse  and  after  addressing  them  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  paint- 
ed in  glowing  colours  the  wrongs  of  their  prince  and  their  country,  and 
congratulated  them  that  the  day  had  at  length  arrived  when  they  could 
revenge  their  injuries *in  open  battle,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  were 
willing  to  engage.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  alone  raised  some  objec- 
tions, and  some  few  were  heard  in  an  under-tone  to  advise  a  return  to 
Perth  till  the  spring ;  but  the  voices  of  Huntly  and  his  supporters  were 
drowned  by  loud  shouts  of  **  fight,  fight  V*  from  the  rest,  who  at  once 
galloped  off  to  their  different  posts,  f 

The  earl  of  Mar,  thereupon,  resumed  the  marshalling  of  his  army, 
which  formed  into  two  lines  with  a  rapidity  and  decision,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  veteran  troops,  but  by  accident,  three  squadrons 
of  horse  posted  on  the  left,  misled  by  a  cry  from  the  Highlanders, 
of  **  horse  to  the  right,"  left  their  position  and  took  ground  on  the  rights 
an  unfortunate  mistake  for  the  insurgents,  as  it  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  their  left  wing.  The  centre  of  the  first  line  was  composed  of 
ten  battalions  of  foot,  coiisbting  of  about  four  thousand  men  under  the 
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command  of  the  captain  of  Clanranald,  Glengary,  Sir  John  Maclean, 
the  laird  of  Glenbuckety  Brigadier  Ogilvy,  and  the  two  brothers  of  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald  of  Sleat  General  Gordon,  who  had  long  nerved  in 
the  army  of  the  Czar  of  Muscoiy,  was  at  the  head  of  these  battalions. 
On  the  right  of  this  line  were  placed  two  of  the  Marqnis  of  Huntly's 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  another  called  the  Stirling  squadron,  which 
carried  the  Gheyalier's  standard.  This  squadron,  which  consisted  wholly 
of  gentlemen,  also  bore  the  title  of  '*  the  Restoration  regiment  of  horse.** 
The  Perthshire  squadron  formed  the  left  wing.  The  centre  of  the 
second  line  consisted  of  eight  battalions  of  foot,  tiz.  three  of  the  eari  of 
Sealbrth's  foot,  two  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly*s,  the  eari  of  Panmure's 
battalion^  and  those  of  the  marqnis  of  Tullibardine  of  Drommond,  com« 
manded  by  the  riscount  of  Strathallan,  and  of  Logie-Almond,  and 
Robertson  of  Struan.  On  the  right  of  this  second  line  were  posted  two 
squadrons  of  horse  under  the  ^u*!  MartschaL  The  Angus  squadron 
was  on  the  left.  The  whole  of  the  force  thus  formed  for  action  may  be 
estimated  at  eight  thousand,  besides  which  there  was  a  carps  de  reserve 
of  four  hundred  horse  posted  considerably  in  the  rear. 

While  this  formation  was  going  on,  the  duke  of  Argyle  obsenred  for 
seTeral  hours  with  great  attention  the  various  erolutions  of  the  insurgents ; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  them  he  could  not  obtain 
a  full  Tiew  of  their  line  which  extended  through  a  hollow  way,  the  view  of 
which  was  obstructed  by  the  brow  of  a  hiU  which  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  Mar's  troops.  From  Mar's  adyanced  guards  looking  towards 
Dunblane,  the  duke  conjectured  that  the  insurgents  intended  to  march 
in  that  direction ;  but  he  was  undeceived  in  this  idea  by  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  a  mass  of  the  insurgents  towards  his  right  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  cross  the  moor  and  fall  upon  the  flank  of  his  army.  As  a 
large  morass  lay  in  the  way  of  the  insurgents,  Argylcy  in  advancing 
fit>m  Dunblane,  had  conceived  himself  free  fit>m  danger  on  that  side ;  but 
it  had  now  been  rendered  quite  passable  for  foot  as  well  as  horse  by  a 
keen  frost  during  the  preceding  night  As  soon  as  Argyle  saw  this 
large  body  advance  up  the  fiice  of  the  moor*  which,  from  the  right  wing 
of  the  insurgents  being  concealed  from  his  view  by  a  rising  ground,  he 
supposed  was  the  main  body  of  Mar's  army,  he  requested  the  advice  of 
the  officers  who  surrounded  him  as  to  how  he  should  act*  It  was  the 
general  opinion,  an  opinion  in  which  the  duke  himself  concurred,  that 
there  would  be  less  risk  in  engaging  the  insurgents  on  the  high  grounds 
than  in  waiting  for  them  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  duke's  army ; 
but  although  most  of  the  officers  thought  that  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  bring  forward  the  troops  and  to  change  the  order  of 
battle,  a  change  which  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  duke  resolved  to 
draw  out  his  troops  upon  the  moor.* 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  the  duke  returned  quickly  to  the 
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army,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  the  GeneraL  This  order  wus 
given  about  eleven  o'clock ;  but  although  the  drums  instantly  beat  to 
arms,  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  troops  were  ready  to  march.  The 
new  order  of  battle  was  as  follows.  The  duke's  first  line  consisted  of 
ux  battalions  of  foot,  all  old  troops,  amounting  scarcely  to  eighteen 
hundred  men.  On  the  right  were  posted  three  squadrons  of  dragoons 
being  the  best  in  the  army,  namely  Evans's,  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the 
earl  of  Stairs.  On  the  left  there  were  placed  three  squadrons  ol 
dragoons,  namely,  Carpenter's,  Ker's,  and  a  squadron  of  Stairs.  The 
second  line  was  composed  of  only  two  battalions  of  foot,  with  a  squa- 
dron of  dragoons  on  each  wing.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  duke  himself,  the  centre  by  General  Wightman,  and 
the  left  by  General  Whitham.  Behind  Evans's  dragoons,  on  the  right 
wing,  a  body  of  about  sixty  horse,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  volun- 
teers, took  up  a  station. 

The  body  which  Argyle  had  observed  coming  up  the  face  of  the  moor, 
was  a  squadron  of  the  Earl  Marischal's  horse  and  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald's  battalion,  under  their  respective  commanders.  These  had  been 
despatched  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  drive  away  the  reconnoitring  party  under 
the  duke  of  Argyle  from  the  height;  but  on  its  disappearing,  they  returned 
and  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  earl.  On  receiving  this  intelligence. 
Mar  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  march  up  the  hill  in  four  columns.  The 
whole  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
fiur  when  the  Earl  Marischal,  who  was  in  advance,  observed  Argyle  form- 
ing his  lines  on  the  southern  summit  of  the  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from 
him.  He  immediately  notified  the  circumstance  to  Mar,  who  instantly 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  quicken  their  pace  up  the  hill.  In  the  hurry  of 
their  ascent,  the  second  line  pressed  so  closely  upon  the  first  as  to  occa- 
sion some  confusion  on  the  left  when  again  getting  into  line^  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  disorder  that  the  squadrons  of  horse  forsook 
their  position  on  the  left,  and  took  ground  on  the  right. 

Before  the  insurgents  reached  the  summit  of  the  moor,  Argyle's  right 
wing  was  fully  formed,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  centre  and  left,  who 
were  moving  up  the  ascent  by  a  gradual  progression  from  right  to 
left,  had  not  yet  reached  their  ground.  Argyle's  right  now  found 
itself  within  pistol-shot  of  Mar's  left,  but  from  the  greater  extent  of 
Mar's  line,  it  considerably  outflanked  Argyle's  lefL 

As  soon  as  the  eari  of  Mar  perceived  that  Argyle's  line  was  only  par- 
tially formed,  he  resolved  instantly  to  attack  him  before  he  should  be 
able  to  complete  his  arrangements ;  and  having  sent  orders  to  his  right 
and  left  to  fall  simultaneouKly  upon  the  enemy,  Mar  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  clans,  and  being  apprized  by  a  firing  on  his  left  that 
the  action  had  commenced,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  which  he  waved,  and 
with  a  huzsa  led  forward  his  men  upon  the  half-formed  battalions  which 
composed  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy.  Arrived  within  pistol-shot,  the 
Highlanders,  according  to  custom,  poured  in  a  volley  upon  the  English 
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infiuilry.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned*  and>  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Highlanders,  Alan  Moidartach,  the  captain  of  Clanranaldy  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  instantly  carried  off  the  field,  and»  as  his  men  clus- 
tered around  him,  he  encouraged  them  to  stand  firm  to  their  posts,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  In  which  they  were  en« 
gaged  would  be  fiiyourable  to  the  cause  of  his  sovereign.  The  loss  of  a 
chief,  who,  from  the  stately  magnificence  with  which  he  upheld  his  feudal 
rank,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  disposition,  had  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  the  minds  of  his  people,  could  not  fiul  to  depress  their  spirits,  and 
make  them  almost  OTerlook  the  danger  of  their  situation.  While  ab- 
sorbed in  grief,  they  were  in  a  moment  roused  from  their  dejection  by 
Glengary,  who^  observing  their  conduct  al  this  juncture,  sprung  forward, 
and  throwing  his  bonnet  into  the  air,  cried  aloud,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  "  Revenge  I  Revenge  I  Revenge  to-day  and 
mourning  to-morrow  I'*  No  sooner  had  this  brave  chieftain  pronounced 
these  words,  than  the  Highlanders  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  with 
the  utmost  fiiry,  upon  the  royalist  battalions.  The  government  troops 
attempted  to  stem  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  by  opposing  the  High- 
landers with  fixed  bayonets,  but  the  latter  pushed  them  aside  with  their 
targets,  and  rushing  in  with  their  broad  swords  among  the  enemy, 
spread  death  and  terror  around  them.  The  three  battalions  on  Argyle's . 
left,  which  had  never  been  properly  formed,  unable  to  rally,  instantly 
gave  way,  and  fiilling  back  upon  some  squadrons  of  horse  in  their  rear, 
created  such  confusion,  that  within  seven  or  eight  minutes  after  the 
assault,  the  form  of  a  battalion  or  squadron  was  no  longer  discernible. 
A  complete  route  ensued ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
Argyle's  left  would  have  been  completely  destroyed,  had  not  General 
Whitham,  at  the  head  of  the  squadrons  which  were  upon  the  left  of 
the  battalions,  checked  the  advance  of  Mar's  horse  by  a  charge,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  capturing  a  standard.  Aindd  of  being  out- 
flanked by  Argyle's  left  wing,  which  extended  for  beyond  his  position, 
and  being  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  on  the  right  wing  of  the  royal- 
ists, the  view  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
Whitham  retired  in  the  direction  of  Dunblane.  The  earl  of  Mar  pur- 
sued the  disordered  mass  to  the  distance  of  only  half  a  mile,  and  hav- 
ing ordered  his  foot  to  halt  till  he  should  put  them  in  order,  resolved 
to  follow  the  enemy  and  complete  the  victory ;  but  receiving  intelligence 
that  his  left  wing  and  second  line  had  given  way,  and  that  his  artilleiy 
had  been  taken,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  top 
of  the  stony  hill  of  Kippendavie,  till  he  should  receive  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fate  of  his  left  wing. 

This  Wing,  which  was  the  first  to  begin  the  attack,  opened  a  fire 
upon  Argyle's  right  wing  when  almost  within  pistol  shot  The  High- 
landers thereafter  steadily  advanced,  and  pouring  a  second  volley 
among  the  enemy,  with  a  precision  and  effect  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
best  disciplined  troops,  rushed  up,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  very  muxzles 
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of  their  muskets.  Though  the  fire  was  destructiYe,  and  made 
Evans's  dragoons  reel  for  a  time,  the  English  troops  maintained  their 
ground,  and  the  foot  kept  up  a  platooning,  which  checked  the  Any  of 
their  assailants.  The  struggle  continued  for  some  time  without  any  de- 
cided  advantage  on  either  side ;  but  as  Argyle  began  to  perceive  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  in  front  upon  the  numerous  mameg  of  the 
insurgents,  and  that  he  might  be  out-flanked  by  them,  he  resolved  to 
attack  them  on  their  flank  with  part  of  his  cavalry,  while  his  foot  should 
gall  them  with  their  fire  in  firont.  He  therefore  ordered  Colonel  Cathcart 
to  move  along  the  morass  to  the  right  with  a  strong  body  of  cavaliy,  and 
to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Mar's  left  wing,  a  movement  which  he  executed 
with  great  skill.  Cathcart,  after  receiving  a  fire  from  the  insurgent 
horse,  immediately  charged  them,  but  they  sustained  the  assault  with 
great  firmness.  Borne  down  by  the  superior  weight  of  the  English  dra- 
goons, whose  horses  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  insurgents,  the 
Scottish  horse,  after  nearly  half-an-hour's  contest,  were  compelled  to 
give  way.  The  foot  of  Argyle's  right  having  made  a  simultaneous  at^ 
tack  upon  Mar's  first  line  of  foot,  the  latter  also  were  forced  to  fidl  back, 
and  Mar's  horse  and  foot  coming  into  contact  with  his  second  line,  they 
mixed  indiscriminately,  and  a  general  route  in  consequence  ensued. 

After  receding  a  short  distance,  the  insurgent  horse,  which  consisted 
principally  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  Perthshire  and  Angus,  attempted 
to  rally,  and  even  to  charge  Argyle^s  cavalry  in  their  turn,  but  they 
were  again  forced  to  retire  by  the  pressure  of  the  English  dragoons,  who 
kept  advancing  in  regular  order  upon  the  receding  masses  of  the  insur- 
gents. Determined,  however,  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  ground  without 
the  utmost  necessity,  the  cavalier  horse  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive 
the  enemy  back,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  retreat,  made  ten  or  twelve 
attempts  at  different  places  to  rally  and  charge  the  advancing  foe ;  but 
unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  English  cavalry,  they 
were,  after  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  driven  across  the  river  Allan  by 
Argyle's  dragoons.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
contest,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  firom  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  river  is  scarcely  three  miles.  To  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the 
horse  may  be  ascribed  the  safety  of  the  foot,  who  would  have  been  pro- 
bably all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  dragoons,  if  the  attention  of  the  latter  had 
not  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  horse.  The  foot,  however,  auffered 
considerably  in  the  retreat,,  notwithstanding  the  humanity  of  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  carnage.  Besides  offering 
quarter  to  such  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  as  were  personally  known  to 
him,  he  dbplayed  his  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  countrymen  so 
fkr,  that  on  observing  a  party  of  his  dragoons  cutting  down  a  body  of 
foot,  into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves,  he  exclaimed  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  emotion,  **  Oh,  spare  the  poor  Blue-bonnets  I" 

As  Mar's  right  wing  had  been  concealed  from  the  view  of  Aigyle, 
tlie  latter  conceived  that  the  numerous  body  he  was  drivuig  before  him 
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formed  the  entire  of  the  iiwurgeot  army.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
contiuoe  the  pursuit  till  dark,  and  to  support  him,  he  ordered  General 
Wightman,  who  commanded  his  foot  upon  the  right,  to  follow  him  with 
his  battalions  as  quickly  as  possible.  Wightman  accordingly  proceeded 
to  follow  the  duke  with  a  force  of  rather  more  than  three  regiments ;  but 
he  had  not  marched  for,  when  he  heard  a  firing  on  his  left,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  which,  he  sent  his  aid-deH»unp  in  the  direction  whence  the 
firing  proceeded.  This  officer  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  reported  that 
the  half  of  Argyle's  foot,  and  the  squadrons  on  the  left,  had  alt  been  cut 
off  by  the  right  of  the  insurgents,  which  was  superior  in  point  of  numbers 
to  Argyle's  left*  Wightman  thereupon  slackened  his  pace,  and  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  inform  the  duke  of  the  fote  of  his  left  wing. 
Afraid  of  being  attacked  in  his  rear  by  Mar's  right  wing,  he  kept  his  men 
in  perfect  order,  but  no  demonstration  was  made  to  follow  him.  When 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  Argyle  gare  OTcr  the  pursuit,  and 
joining  Wightmaii  with  fire  squadrons  of  dragoons,  put  his  men  in  order  of 
battle  and  miQrched  boldly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  enemy,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  were  advantageously 
posted.  Argyle  had  now  scarcely  a  thousand  men  under  him,  and  as 
these  were  already  greatiy  exhausted,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  act  on 
the  defensive ;  and  accordingly  he  posted  his  men  behind  some  enclo- 
sures at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ready  to  repel  any  attack  which  the  ene- 
my might  make.  For  better  protection  he  posted  two  pieces  of  cannon 
on  his  right  and  left,  to  play  upon  the  enemy  should  they  approach ;  but 
the  insurgents  showed  no  disposition  to  engage,  and  both  parties,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  retired  firom  theur  positions  in  different  directions.  The 
duke  filed  off  his  men  to  the  right,  in  marching  order,  towards  Dun* 
blane ;  but  as  he  still  dreaded  an  attack,  he  formed  his  men  several 
times  on  the  march,  wherever  he  found  the  ground  convenient,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Mar  drew  off  hb  men  toward  Ar- 
doch,  where  he  passed  the  night,  and  Argyle's  troops  lay  under  arms 
during  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunblatie. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  on  an  occasion  of  such  dubious 
success  on  either  side,  both  parties  claimed  a  victory,  but  impartiality 
will  confer  the  palm  on  neither.  Argyle,  it  is  true,  visited  the  field  of 
battie  the  following  morning,  which  Mar  might  also  have  done  had  he 
been  inclined,  and  this  circumstance,  therefore,  can  afford  no  argument 
in  support  of  his  pretensions.  Neither  can  the  capture  of  standards  and 
colours  by  Argyle  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  success,  for  although  he 
took  fourteen  colours  and  standards,  including  the  royal  standard  called 
**  the  Restoration,"  besides  six  pieces  of  cannon  and  other  trophies.  Mar, 
according  to  the  official  Jacobite  account,  captured  four  stands  of  col- 
ours, several  drums,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  stands  of 
arms.  Accounts  the  most  contradictory  have  been  given  by  both  par^ 
ties  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them.  According  to  the  rolls  of  Argyle's 
muster-master  general,  his  loss  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety 
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oien  killed,  a  hundred  aud  eigtuy-sevea  wouoded,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  prisoners^  maiung  a  grand  total  of  six  hundred  and  ten, 
vphile  the  Jacobite  account  makes  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  Argyle  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  and  states  the 
number  of  killed  on  Mar's  side  as  only  one  in  fifteen  to  those  of  Argyle* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites  state  their  loss  in  killed  at  only  sixty, 
aud  that  very  few  of  their  men  were  wounded,  while  the  royalists 
say  that  they  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  eight  hundred  men.* 
From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  main  discrepancy  relates  to 
the  loss  on  the  Jacobite  side»  which  can  neither  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  royalist  account,  nor  considered  so  low  as  that  given  by 
the  Jacobites.  But  even  supposing  the  royalist  statement  correct,  the 
comparative  loss  of  the  insurgents  scarcely  exceeded  one-third  of  that 
sustained  by  the  government  forces. 

Several  officers  were  killed  on  the  royalist  side.  Among  the  wounded 
was  the  earl  of  Forfar,  i  a  brave  officer  who  commanded  Morison's  regi- 
ment He  received  a  shot  in  the  knee,  and  sixteen  other  wounds,  of 
which  he  died  at  Stirling  about  three  weeks  after  the  battle.  Several 
persons  of  distinction  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  among 
whom  were  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  and  the  captain  of  CUnranald.  A 
considerable  number  of  gentlemen  were  taken  prisoners  by  Argyle,  but 
many  of  them  escaped,  and  he  was  only  enabled  to  carry  eighty-two  of 
them  to  Stirling.  Of  this  number  were  Lord  Strathallan,  Thomas 
Drummond  his  brother,  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  Drummond  of 
Logie-Drummond,  and  Murray  of  Auchtertyre^ 

On  whichsoever  side  success  lay,  the  battle,  in  its  consequences,  was 
most  important  in  many  respects  to  the  government,  as  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  desertion  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  clans. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Macdonalds,  who  particularly  distingnbhed 
themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Perthshire  and  Angus  horse  who  with- 
stood the  repeated  shocks  of  Argyle's  cavalry,  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
surgent army  made  little  resistance.  The  Macphersons  and  Macgre- 
gon  did  not  join  in  the  contest  at  all,  but  looked  on  as  if  unconcerned 
about  the  result.  Some  of  the  dans,  disgusted  at  the  pusillanimity  or 
indifference  exhibited  by  their  associates,  and  others  dispirited  by  the 
firmness  displayed  by  the  government  forces,  returned  to  their  homes, 
thus  verifying  the  observation  made  by  a  Jacobite  in  reference  to  the 
clans,  that  whether  victorious  or  beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go 
home*  The  defection  of  these  chins  was  a  severe  blow  to  Mar,  and 
made  him  abandon  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Forth.  He,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  Perth  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  Jacobite  interest,  circulated  the  most  favourable  ac- 
counts of  hb  alleged  success  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
Chevalier's  affairs,  although  he  himself  began  to  consider  them  desper- 
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mte.*  The  duke  of  Argyle,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  to  his  original 
head-quarters  at  Stirling,  intending  to  resume  offensire  operations  as 
soon  as  some  expected  reinforcements  should  arrive* 

The  attempt  of  Mar  to  disguise  the  real  state  of  matters  was  too 
gross  to  deceive  his  adherents,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  already 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  malcing  their  own  terms  with  the  gov« 
emment ;  but  the  Highland  chiefs  and  the  principal  officers  remained 
firm,  and  urged  Mar  to  risk  another  battle  even  with  hb  reduced  forces* 
The  earl,  however,  though  personally  brave,  was  not  the  man  to  com* 
ply  with  an  advice  so  opposed  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
never  to  engage  without  a  rery  superior  force  on  his  side.  But  had  he 
been  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  an  event  of  which  he  soon  received  intel- 
ligence would  probably  have  precluded  him  firom  moving  a  seoond  time 
upon  Stiriing*  This  was  the  capture  of  the  important  fort  of  Inverness, 
by  a  party  of  the  Frasera,  Grants,  and  others,  headed  by  Simon  Fraser 
of  Beaufort,  better  known  in  history  as  Lord  Lovat;  who,  to  pro- 
mote his  own  personal  interest  with  the  government,  had  taken  a 
decided  part  against  the  Chevalier.  The  clannish  principle  that  obedience 
to  a  chief  is  the  first  of  duties,  was  folly  exemplified  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  defection  of  a  large  body  of  the  Frasers,  who  had  joined  Mar's 
standard  under  Fraser  of  Fraserdale,  in  the  absence  of  their  chief. 
The  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  greater  part  of  whose  men  had  returned 
home,  was  despatched  to  the  north  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  forces,  and  of  attempting,  in  conjunction  witji 
the  marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  also  sent  north  with  his  horse,  the 
reduction  of  Inverness. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  this  history  of 
Mar's  insurrection,  that  the  three  important  events  which  decided  its 
fate  should  have  occurred  in  regular  daily  succession.  Inverness  was 
captured  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  and  on  the  same  day  Mackintosh's 
forces,  cooped  up  in  Preston,  had  to  maintain  a  precarious  struggle 
against  the  attacks  of  Welk'  army.  Next  day  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Sherifibouir,  and  at  the  very  time  the  insurgents  in  Preston  were 
oflTering  terms  of  surrender,  the  right  wings  of  Argyle's  and  Mar's 
armies  were  pursuing,  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory,  the  wings  to 
which  they  were  respectively  opposed.  And  lastly,  while  on  the  four- 
teenth the  insurgents  in  England  were  capitulating  at  Preston,  the  two 
rival  armies  in  the  north  were  retiring  to  their  head  quarters,  each  of 
them  claiming  a  victory. 

As  the  capture  of  Inverness  by  the  royalists  was  an  important  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  this  short-lived  insurrection,  some  account  of  it 
and  of  some  preliminary  circumstances  connected  therewith  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place.  So  late  as  the  thirteenth  of  September,  only 
two  months  before  the  battle  of  Sherlfimuir,  and  the  surrender  at 
Preston,  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  had 
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proclaimed  the  Cheyalier  in  the  capital  of  the  Highlaads.  He  had 
thereupon  demanded  poBsession  of  some  arms  and  ammunition  which 
were  in  Culloden-housey  but  the  lady  of  Mr  Forbes  the  proprietor, 
who  was  then  in  London,  shut  the  gates,  and  reftised  to  deliver  up 
the  keys.  At  her  desire,  Colonel  Munro,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Munro 
of  Fowlis,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  governor  of  Inverness, 
raised  two  hundred  well-armed  men,  to  protect  the  lands  of  CuUoden  ; 
but  on  arriving  at  the  water  of  Conon  with  his  men,  he  was  induced 
to  retrace  his  steps,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  earl  ol 
Seaforth,  threatening  to  oppose  his  passage  with  a  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

When  Mackintosh  marched  south  to  join  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  detach- 
ment under  Sir  John  Mackenzie  of  Coul,  took  possession  of  Invemesb 
by  desire  of  the  earl  of  Seaibrth.  Meantime,  Colonel  Munro  had  form- 
ed a  camp  at -Alness,  where  he  had  collected  nearly  six  hundred  of  the 
Munroes  and  Rosses,  and  where  he  was  joined  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
by  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Lords  Strathnaver  and  Reay,  who 
brought  about  six  hundred  additional  men  along  with  them.  The  object 
of  collecting  this  force  was  twofold, — first,  to  protect  the  territories  of  the 
great  northern  whigs  from  the  incursions  of  a  formidable  body  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  men,  which  lay  encamped  at  Brahan,  under  the  earl  of 
Seafi>rth ;  and  secondly,  by  threatening  an  inroad  upon  his  own  lands 
and  those  of  his  followers,  to  detain  the  earl  in  the  north,  and  thus 
prevent  his  junction  with  the  forces  under  Mar.  Qy  the  junction  of  seven 
hundred  Macdonalds,  under  Sir  Donald  Maodonald,  and  other  minor 
accessions  from  the  Mackinnons,  Macraes,  the  Chisholms  of  Strathglass, 
and  other  clans,  the  earl's  force  was  increased  to  three  thousand  men. 
Thus  strengthened,  Seaforth  left  his  camp  on  the  ninth  of  October,  to  at- 
tack the  earl  of  Sutherland,  but  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  disparity  of 
numbers,  made  a  retreat  to  the  Bonar,  after  which  his  men  dispersed  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  A  body  of  about  six  hundred  Grants,  who  had 
advanced  as  fiir  as  the  water  of  Findhorn,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Ross,  and  joining  the  camp  at  Alness,  on  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the 
eari  of  Sutherland,  returned  home.  At  Alness,  where  Seaforth  took  up 
his  quarters,  he  collected  a  large  quantity  of  booty  from  the  lands 
of  the  Munroes,  and  after  spending  some  days  there,  he  marched  to 
Inverness,  whence  he  took  his  departure  for  the  south. 

About  this  time.  Lord  Lovat  arrived  in  the  north,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  some  friends  of  the  government,  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  Inver- 
ness. Having  collected  a  body  of  the  Frasers  and  Grants,  he  invested 
the  town,  and  sent  in  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Arthur  Ross,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Kilravock,  to  surprise  it ;  but  the 
detachment  was  repulsed,  and  the  captain  killed.  A  resolution  was 
thereupon  entered  into  by  the  besiegers,  to  surround  the  town  and 
castle,  preparatory  to  a  general  assault ;  but  Sir  John  Mackenzie,  the 
Jacobite  governor,  conceiving  himself  incapable  of  making  an  effec- 
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tnal  i-esbtRDce,  evacuated  the  castle^  and  crossing  the  Frith  with  his 
men  in  boats,  allowed  Lovat  to  enter  the  town  without  further  opposi- 
tion. In  retaliation  for  the  earl  of  Seaforth  s  conduct  at  Alness,  the 
earl  of  Sutherland,  after  the  capture  of  Inverness,  made  a  journey  with 
his  own  men,  and  parties  of  the  Mackajs,  Rosses,  and  Munroes,  through 
the  country  of  the  Mackenzies,  and  levied  a  contribution  upon  all  the 
gentlemen  of  that  name,  whose  tenants  had  joined  Seaforth,  equal  to  six 
weeks'  provisions,  for  the  number  of  men  they  were  bound  by  law  to 
have  furnished  the  government.* 

The  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  had  been  long  anxiously  looked  for  by 
his  friends  in  Scotland.  He  was  now  about  to  gratify  their  desire  of 
beholding  his  person ;  but  James  had  already  missed  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, which  presented  itself  at  an  early  stage  of  the  insurrection,  of 
recovering  his  father's  crown.  Had  he,  on  arriving  at  St  Malo, 
whither  he  proceeded  from  Lorraine  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection, instantly  taken  shipping,  he  would  not  onlj'  have  complied  with 
the  declared  wishes  of  his  adherents,  but  would  have  evinced  at  once  a 
determination  to  maintun  his  claim.  Instead  of  embarking,  however, 
immediately,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
shipment  of  supplies,  which  he  was  desirous  should  precede  his  de- 
parture, that  he  was  at  last  altogether  prevented  from  sailing  by  some 
men-of-war,  which  appeared  off  the  harbour  of  St  Malo,  and  which 
bad  been  sent  by  the  British  government  to  intercept  him.  That  he 
might  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  partizans,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  Dunkirk  in  quest  of  shipping,  and  having  traversed  the  country  in 
disguise,  he  embarked  at  that  port,  about  the  middle  of  December,  on 
board  a  small  French  vessel  of  eight  guns,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
privateer.  He  was  attended  by  five  persons  only,  who,  to  prevent 
suspicion,  were  disguised  as  French  officers.  Among  these  were  the 
marquis  of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Lieutenant 
Allan  Cameron,  a  son  of  LocbieL 

If,  from  the  apparent  pusillanimity  of  the  prince's  conduct  at  St 
Malo,  there  were  persons  who  felt  inclined  to  question  his  courage, 
they  must  have  been  undeceived  by  this  bold  and  adventurous  step. 
While  at  St  Malo,  he  had,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture,  formed  the 
design  of  eschewing  both  channels,  by  shipping  his  course  along  the 
weHtern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  landing  in  the  western  Highlands.  In 
this  way  he  would  have  incurred  little  danger;  but  the  case  was 
very  different  in  traversing  the  German  ocean,  which  was  beset  by 
British  men-of-war,  which  were  constantly  on  the  alert.  Yet  regard- 
less of  the  evident  risk  which  he  ran,  by  attempting  a  descent  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  he  sailed  from  Dunkirk  in  the  small  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked,  afler  leaving  instructions  to  despatch  after  him 
two  other  vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbour  with  his  domestics,  and  some 
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Stores  for  the  use  of  his  army.  It  was  the  Chevalier's  intention  to  have 
landed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  accordingly,  after  steering 
in  a  northerly  direction,  he  stood  across  for  the  coast  of  Angus,  which 
was  descried  after  a  voyage  of  five  days ;  but  obserring,  at  some  dis- 
tance^  a  sail,  which  he  judged  to  be  unfriendly,  he  altered  his  course  to 
northward  with  the  design  of  landing  at  Peterhead,  of  which  the  Earl 
Harischal  was  the  feudal  superior.  The  vessel  which  carried  tlie 
Chevalier  came,  however,  sufficiently  near  to  land  to  intimate  by  signals 
to  the  ftiends  of  the  prince  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  was  on  board, 
which  intelligence  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  camp  at  Perth, 
where  it  was  received  with  a  feeling  of  intense  delight 

The  Chevalier  arrived  off  Peterhead,  on  the  twenty  second  of  Decem- 
ber, seven  days  from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Dunkirk,  and  im- 
mediately landed  with  hb  small  retinue  of  five  persons,  all  disguised  as 
seamen.  iXAer  despatehing  the  vessel  to  France  with  the  news  of  his 
arrival,  he  and  his  companions  took  up  their  abode  in  the  town  for  the 
night.  He  passed  the  next  night  at  Newburgh,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  having  previously  sent  Lieutenant  Cameron  to  Perth  with 
the  intelligence  of  his  landing.  The  Chevalier  continued  his  journey 
towards  Perth,  and  on  the  twenty  fourth,  passed  ineognUo  through 
Aberdeen,  and  arrived  at  Fetteresso,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Earl 
Marischal,  where  he  remained  several  days.  As  soon  as  Lieutenant 
Cameron  reached  Perth,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  Earl  Marischal,  General 
Hamilton,  and  about  thirty  other  gentlemen,  mounted  their  horses^  and 
set  off  to  meet  the  Chevalier.  This  cavalcade  arrived  at  Fetteresso  on 
the  twenty  seventh,  and  the  persons  composing  it  were  introduced  to 
^  the  king,"  and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  After  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  court,  the  Chevalier  was  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  the 
house,  and  printed  copies  of  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued  in 
Lorraine  were  immediately  dispersed.* 

The  Chevalier  intended  to  have  proceeded  next  day  on  his  journey 
to  Perth,  but  he  was  detained  at  Fetteresso  till  the  second  of  January, 
by  two  successive  fits  of  ague,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  receiving  addresses  from  the  **  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Aberdeen,**  and  from  the  magistrates,  town  council,  and  Jacobite  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  The  address  of  tlie  clergy,  which  was  presented  on 
the  twenty  ninth  bf  December  by  the  Rev.  Drs  James  and  George 
Garden,  Dr  Burnet,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs  Dumbreck,  Blair,  and  Mait- 
land,  was  couched  in  very  loyal  terms,  and  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of 
a  highly  respectable  party,  deserves  something  more  than  a  mere  passing 
notice.  Although,  among  all  lovers  of  rational  liberty,  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  which  dictoted  the  expulsion  of 
the  unfortunate  race  of  Stuart  from  the  throne,  still  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  firm  attachment  displayed  by  the  adherents  of  that  family  to  their 
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eaase,  even  id  its  most  hopeless  state.  It  was  quite  natural  for  the 
catholics  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  soo»  as  apart 
from  their  principles,  which  tend  to  support  hereditary  succession,  these 
princes  were  professed  catholics ;  but  no  motives  save  those  of  the  purest 
loyalty  could  have  induced  the  non-jurant  clergy  and  their  flocks  to 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  descendants  of  a  king  who 
intended,  as  many  believed,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have  established 
the  catholic  religion.  The  catholics  had,  no  doubt,  even  when  labouring 
under  the  most  galling  restrictions,  shown  them  the  example  by  their 
stem  inflexibility  to  the  two  Charleses,  but  by  comparing  the  relative 
situations  of  both  parties  at  the  period  in  question,  the  protestant  Jaco- 
bites of  the  north  may  be  considered  entitled  to  the  precedence  In 
d  isin  terestedness. 

The  address  from  the  clergy^  after  expressing  thanks  to  God  for  the 
Chevalier's  *'safe  and  happy  arrival"  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence 
had  been  so  much  longed  for,  thus  proceeds : — "  We  hope  and  pray  that 
God  may  open  the  eyes  of  such  of  your  subjects,  as  malicious  and  self- 
designing  men  have  industriously  blinded  with  prejudices  against  your 
majesty,  as  if  the  recovery  of  your  just  rights  would  ruin  our  religious 
liberties  and  property,  which  by  the  overturning  of  these  rights  have 
been  highly  encroached  upon ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  your  majesty's 
justice  and  goodness  will  settle  and  secure  those  just  privileges,  to  the 
conviction  of  your  most  malicious  enemies. 

**  Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  train  up  your  miyesty  firom 
your  infancy  in  the  school  of  the  cross,  in  which  the  divine  grace  in- 
spires the  mind  with  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  guards  it  against 
those  false  blandishments'  by  which  prosperity  corrupts  the  heart ;  and 
as  this  school  has  sent  forth  the  most  illustrious  princes,  as  Moses, 
Joseph,  and  David,  so  we  hope  the  same  infinitely  wise  and  good  God 
designs  to  make  your  majesty,  not  only  a  blessing  to  your  own  king- 
doms, and  a  true  father  of  them,  but  also  a  great  instrument  of  the 
general  peace  and  good  of  mankind. 

**  Your  princely  virtues  are  such,  that  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  judges 
yon  are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown,  though  you  bad  not  been  born  to  it ; 
which  makes  us  confident  that  it  will  be  your  majesty's  care  to  make 
your  subjects  a  happy  people,  and  so  to  secure  them  in  their  religious 
liberties  and  property  as  to  leave  no  just  ground  of  distrust,  and  to  unite 
us  all  in  true  Christianity  according  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians."  After  alluding  to  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  government  for  securing  the  person  of  the 
Chevalier,  which  is  designated  as  an  encouragement  to  murder,  the 
addressers  assure  him  that  as  it  had  been  so  it  should  be  their  care  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  true  principles  of  loyalty  to  his 
*'  miyesty."  The  Chevalier  in  answer  stated,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
seal  and  loyalty  which  they  had  expressed  for  him,  and  that  he  should 
bu  glad  to  have  opportunities  of  giving  them    marks  of  his   favour 
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aod  protection.     A  similar  answer  was  returned  to  the  address  from 
Aberdeen. 

While  at  Fetteresso  the  Chevalier  exercised  some  of  the  fancttons  of 
royalty^  by  conferring  titles  of  dignity  on  some  of  his  adherents.  He 
raised  the  earl  of  Mar  to  a  dukedom ;  and,  according  to  report*  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Bannerman,  the  Jacobite  provost 
of  Aberdeen,  who  presented  the  address  from  that  city.  Having  re- 
covered from  his  attack,  the  Chevalier  left  Fetteresso  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  went  to  Brechin,  where  he  passed  the  night.  Next  day 
he  moved  forward  to  Kinnaird,  and  on  the  fourth  he  removed  to  Glam- 
mis  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore.  At  Glammis 
Mar  drew  up  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a  very  flattering  account  of  the 
Chevalier.  As  the  object  of  this  letter  was  to  impress  the  people  with 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chevalier,  Mar  ordered  it  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible.  The  letter  is  written  with  address,  and 
may  still  be  perused  with  interest: 

"Glames^  5  Jan.  1710. 

**  I  met  the  king  at  Fetteresso  on  Tuesday  se'enight,  where  we  staid 
till  Friday ;  from  thence  we  came  to  Brechin,  then  to  Kinnaird,  and 
yesterday  here.  The  king  designed  to  have  gone  to  Dundee  to-day, 
but  there  is  such  a  fail  of  snow  that  he  is  forced  to  put  it  off  till  to- 
morrow, if  it  be  practicable  then ;  and  from  thence  he  designs  to  go  to 
Scoon.  There  was  no  haste  in  his  being  there  sooner,  for  nothing  can 
be  done  this  season,  ebe  he  had  not  been  so  long  by  the  way.  People, 
everywhere,  as  we  have  come  along,  are  excessively  fond  to  see  him, 
and  express  that  duty  they  ought.  Without  any  compliment  to  him, 
and  to  do  him  nothing  but  justice,  set  aside  his  being  a  prince,  he  is 
really  the  first  gentleman  I  ever  knew :  He  has  a  very  good  presence, 
and  resembles  King  Charles  a  great  deal.  His  presence,  however,  is 
not  the  best  of  him.  He  has  fine  parts,  and  despatches  all  his  business 
himself  with  the  greatest  exactness.  I  never  saw  any  body  write  so 
finely.  He  is  affable  to  a  great  degree,  without  losing  that  majesty 
he  ought  to  have,  and  has  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world.  In  a  word, 
he  IS  every  way  fitted  to  make  us  a  happy  people,  were  his  subjects 
worthy  of  him.  To  have  him  peaceably  settled  on  his  throne,  is  what 
these  kingdoms  do  not  deserve ;  but  he  deserves  it  so  much  that  I  hope 
there  is  a  good  fate  attending  him.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  wanting 
to  make  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as  fond  of  him  as  we  are,  but  their 
knowing  him  as  we  do  ;  and  it  will  be  odd  if  his  presence  among  us, 
after  his  running  so  many  hazards  to  compass  it,  do  not  turn  the  hearts, 
even  of  the  most  obstinate*  It  is  not  fit  to  tell  all  the  particulars,  but 
I  assure  you  he  has  left  nothing  undone,  that  well  could  be,  to  gain 
eyerj  body ;  and  I  hope  God  will  touch  their  hearts. 

*'  I  have  reason  to  hope  we  shall  very  quickly  see  a  new  fece  of  affairs 
abroad  in  the  king's  favour,  which  u  all  I  dare  commit  to  paper. 

"  MAR." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  January  the  Chevalier  left  Glammis 
for  Dundee,  which  town  he  entered  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  horse- 
back,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  earl  of  Mar  riding 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Earl  Marischal  on  his  lefll,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  nearly  three  hundred  adherents  on  horseback.  To  gratify  the 
people  who  flocked  round  him  eager  to  behold  him  and  to  kiss  his  hand, 
he,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  remained  about  an  hour  on  horseback 
at  the  cross  of  the  burgh,  afler  which  he  rode  out  to  the  house  of  Stew- 
art of  Grandtntly  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  dined  and  passed  thi^ 
nighL  On  the  following  day  he  proceeded  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie 
to  Castle  Lyon,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Strathraore,  where  he  dined,  and 
thence  to  Fingask,  the  seat  of  Sir  David  ThreipUmd,  where  he  spen: 
the  night.  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  stay  till  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  should  be  performed. 

On  Monday  the  Chevalier  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth.  He 
met,  however,  with  a  cold  reception,  and  he  himself  felt  evidently  dis- 
appointed at  the  appearance  of  the  camp.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
Highland  chie6  and  the  dans,  and  being  desirous  to  see  '*  those  little 
kings  (the  chiefii,)  with  their  armies,**  as  he  expressed  himself,  a  select 
body  of  Highlanders  exhibited  before  him.  Their  appearance  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  but  when  he  ascertained  the  paucity  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  camp,  he  could  not  repress  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  were 
equally  disappointed.  Neither  his  appearance  nor  demeanour  on  the 
present  occasion  tended  in  any  shape  to  justify  the  exaggerated  en- 
comiums of  Mar,  and  his  lugubrious  deportment  while  at  Perth,  tended 
more  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  adherents,  and  depress  their  spirits, 
than  even  the  disappointment  of  supplies  from  France.  The  master  ot 
Sinclair,  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Chevaliei . 
on  his  arrival  at  Perth,  his  behaviour  while  there,  and  their  consequent 
effects  upon  his  followers. 

**  His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  seeming  to  incline  to  be  lean  rather 
than  to  fill  as  he  grows  in  years.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  per- 
haps looked  more  so  than  usual,  by  reason  he  had  three  fits  of  ague 
which  took  him  two  days  afier  his  coming  on  shore.  Yet  he  seems  to  be 
sanguine  in  his  constitution,  and  there  is  something  of  a  vivacity  in  his 
eye  that  perhaps  would  have  been  more  visible  if  he  had  not  been  under 
dejected  circumstances,  and  surrounded  with  discouragement,  which  it 
must  be  acknowledged  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  complexion  even  of 
his  soul  as  well  as  of  his  body.  His  speech  was  grave,  and  not  very 
clearly  expressive  of  his  thoughts,  nor  over  much  to  the  purpose; 
but  his  words  were  few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper  seemed  always 
composed.  What  he  was  in  his  diversions  we  know  not :  here  was  no 
room  for  such  things.  It  was  no  time  for  mirth.  Neither  can  I  say  I 
ever  saw  him  smile.     Those  who  speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like 
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King  James  VII.  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  seems  to  say  they 
either  never  saw  this  person,  or  never  saw  King  James  VII ;  and  yet  I 
must  not  conceal  that  when  we  saw  the  man  whom  they  called  our  king, 
we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence ;  and  if  he  was 
disappointed  in  us,  we  were  tenfold  more  so  in  him«  We  saw  nothing 
in  him  that  looked  like  spirit  He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness 
and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him ;  some  asked 
if  he  could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy.  He 
cared  not  to  come  abroad  amongst  us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our 
arms  or  do  our  exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us  in 
dejected  him.  I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected  us ;  and  had  he 
sent  us  but  five  thousand  men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come 
among  us,  we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now  done.  At  the 
approach  of  that  crisis  when  he  was  to  defend  his  pretensions,  and  either 
lose  his  life  or  gain  a  crown,  I  think,  as  hb  affiuis  were  situated,  no  man 
can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and  composed  was  a  token  of  his  want 
of  thought,  but  rather  of  a  significant  anxiety  grounded  upon  the  pro- 
spect of  Jiis  inevitable  ruin,  which  he  could  not  be  so  void  of  sense  as 
not  to  see  plainly  before  him,  at  least  when  he  came  to  see  how  Incon- 
sistent his  measures  were,  how  unsteady  the  resolution  of  his  guides,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  to  make  them  agree  with  one  another."* 

The  Chevalier  returned  to  Scoon  in  the  evening,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ominous  symptonis  of  the  day,  proceeded  to  form  a  council  prepara- 
tory to  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty.  From  Scoon  he  soon  issued 
no  less  than  six  proclamations ;  one  for  a  general  thanksgiving  for  his 
safe  arrival ;  another  enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  the 
churches ;  a  third,  establishing  the  currency  of  foreign  coin  ;  a  fourth, 
ordering  a  meeting  of  the  convention  of  estates ;  a  fifth,  commanding  all 
fencible  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  and  a  sixth, 
fixing  the  twenty-third  day  of  January  for  his  coronation  at  Scoon. 
These  assumptions  of  sovereign  authority  were,  however,  of  a  very 
evanescent  character,  as  they  had  scarcely  been  issued  when  the  Cheva- 
lier and  his  principal  friends  resolved  to  abandon  the  contest  as  hopeless. 
Indeed,  firom  the  reduced  state  of  the  army,  and  its  deficiency  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  a  determination  had  been  come  to  by  his  party,  a 
month  before  he  landed,  to  retire  from  Perth  as  soon  as  Argyle  should 
march  against  it ;  but  being  ignorant  of  that  resolution  and  believing 
that  the  insurgents  intended  to  defend  Perth,  Argyle  delayed  his  ad^ 
vance  till  he  should  be  joined  by  hirge  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Holland. 

Though  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army,  Arg3']e,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  was  not  a  favourite  at  court  Of  his  fidelity  there  could 
be  no  suspicion,  and  his  conduct  had  lately  shown  that  he  wanted  neither 
zeal  nor  ability  to  perform  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him.    It  has 
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been  oonjectnred  that  the  leniency  which  he  was  disposed  to  show  to- 
wards his  unfortunate  countrymen  was  the  cause  of  that  hidden  dbplea- 
sure  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  himself  and  of  his  brother,  the  earl 
of  Ilay,  from  all  their  employments.  The  rejection  of  an  application 
which  he  made  to  the  goyemment  for  extended  powers  to  treat 
with  the  insurgents  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  goes  far  to  support 
the  supposition.  But  whatever  were  his  riews,  he  appeared  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  pursue  the  insurgents,  probably  from  an  idea  that  they  would 
disperse  of  their  own  accord.  By  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  six  thousand 
Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  other  reinforcements  from  England,  Argyle  found 
himself,  early  in  January,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
besides  a  large  train  of  artillery.  Desirous  of  expelling  the  insurgents 
from  Fife  before  advancing  north,  a  detachment  of  Dutch  and  Scotch 
troops  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  the  duke's  orders,  and  under  oover 
of  some  men-of  war,  landed  at  Burntisland,  of  which  they  took  posses- 
sion. On  receiving  this  intelligence  the  insurgents  immediately  aban- 
doned all  the  towns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  a  chrcumstance 
which  was  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  their  friends  at  Perth, 
who  were  in  consequence  entirely  cut  off  from  their  supplies  of  coals, 
at  an  unusually  inclement  season. 

About  the  end  of  January,  Argyle  was  in  full  condition  to  march 
north,  but  the  snow,  which  had  fiillen  to  a  great  depth,  appeared  to 
him  to  offer  a  formidable  obstruction  to  the  march  of  an  army  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  winter's  campaign ;  and  whicli,  from  tlie  insurgents  having 
burnt  and  destroyed  the  villages  on  the  road,  would  have  to  bivouack 
two  or  three  nighti  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  an 
hyperborean  winter.  For  these  reasons  Argyle  urged»  at  a  council  of 
war,  which  was  held  at  Stirling,  a  postponement  of  the  march ;  but 
General  Cadogan,*  who  had  been  sent  down  to  ScoUand  to  hasten  the 
duke's  motions,  insisting  upon  an  immediate  advance,  and  having  openly 
accused  Argyle  of  a  want  of  zeal,  his  Grace  made  preparations  for 
marching,  and  to  fecilitate  the  transport  of  his  cannon  and  waggons, 
issued  orders  for  assembling  some  thousands  of  the  country  people  to 
clear  away  the  snow. 

Although  the  Jacobite  leaders  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  aban- 

•  Thif  oflloer  appwiri  to  have  been  rery  iupldons  of  Aif  yle^e  moUvee,  and  did  not 
heiitate  to  communloUe  his  opinion  to  hli  lapeHori.  In  a  lottor  to  the  dako  of  Mail- 
horongh,  he  nyi  i  "  Argyle  growe  lo  Intolerably  uneaiy,  that  It  to  almoet  Impoeclble  lo 
live  Willi  him  any  longer;  he  ie  enraged  at  the  euccew  of  the  expedition,  though  he  and 
his  ereatnree  attribute  to  themseWee  the  honour  of  it.  When  1  brought  him  the  nows  of 
the  rebeto  having  ran  from  Perth,  he  seemed  thnnderMruck ;  and  was  io  Tidbly  con- 
oemed,  that  even  the  foreign  olBoert  thai  were  in  the  room  took  notice  of  It . . .  8lnoo 
the  rebels  quitting  Forth,  he  (Argyle)  has  sent  flvo  or  six  hundred  of  hli  Argyleshire 
men,  who  go  before  the  army  a  day's  march,  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  tho  anemy 
haTo  abandoned,  and  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  country,  which  enrages  our  soldiers^  who 
are  forbid  under  pain  of  death  to  take  the  Talue  of  a  faitblng,  though  out  of  the  rebel's 
houses.  Not  one  of  these  Argyle-men  appeared  whilst  the  rebels  won  In  Perth,  and 
when  they  might  have  been  of  tome  use.*'— Coxe's  Marlborougl^  vol  HL  p.  6 Id 
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doning  Perth  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Argyle  should  advance  bpon  it, 
they  nevertheless  gave  indications  as  if  they  really  meant  to  hold  out. 
Pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  council,  which  was  held  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  fortify  the  town,  and 
both  officers  and  men  vied  with  one  another  in  hastening  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  works.  What  the  motives  of  the  leaders  may  have  been  in 
thus  practising  a  deception  upon  the  army,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ; 
perhaps  the  distant  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  more  remote  dans,  the 
chance  of  some  fortunate,  though  unlocked  for,  occurrence  in  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents,  or  an  idea  that  their  men  could  not  be  otherwise  kept 
together,  may  have  been  the  inducing  causes  of  these  defensive  prepar- 
ations ;  but  whatever  their  motives  were,  the  apparent  determination 
shown  by  the  leading  men  to  meet  the  enemy,  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  army,  which  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  engage.  In  this 
wish  they  thought  they  were  to  be  gratified  sooner  than  they  expected^ 
by  the  arrival  of  some  country  people  at  Perth  who  brought  intelli- 
gence that  Argyle  was  advancing  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  four  thousand 
foot  mounted  on  horses.  This  news  was,  however,  premature,  and  had 
originated  in  the  appearance  of  a  reconnoitering  party  of  two  hundred 
dragoons,  which  Argyle  had  sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Perth,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January,  and  which  the  fears  of  the  people  had  magni- 
fied into  an  army. 

All  doubts,  however,  were  removed  in  a  few  days,  by  (he  receipt  of 
authentic  intelligence  at  Perth,  that  Argyle  having  completed  his  ar- 
rangements, was  to  leave  Stirling  for  Perth  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 
uary, with  his  whole  army.  The  councillors  of  the  Chevalier  were  dis- 
mayed at  this  intelligence,  but  it  had  quite  an  opposite  effect  upon  the 
mass  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  Jacobite  camp  but 
the  voice  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  and  congratulations,  on  the  supposed 
happy  result  of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  were  exchanged  on  all 
sides — ^between  the  officers  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  and  the  common 
soldiers  and  clansmen.  While  the  former  were  pledging  each  other  in 
their  cups  and  drinking  to  **  the  good  day,"  so  near  at  hand,  as  they 
tliought,  which  was  to  crown  the  Chevalier's  arms  with  victory,  the  latter, 
amid  the  din  of  the  warlike  bagpipe,  were  to  be  seen  giving  each  other  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand  as  if  fully  assured  of  success. 

Whilst  these  congratulatory  exhibitions  were  going  on,  the  councillors 
of  the  Chevalier  were  deliberating  upon  the  course  they  should  pursue ; 
but  although  they  sat  during  the  whole  night  they  could  come  to  no  de- 
cided resolution.  When  the  irresolution  of  the  council  became  gener- 
ally known,  the  men  could  not  restrain  their  indignation,  and  a  genen^ 
opinion  began  to  prevail  among  them,  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 
Impressed  with  this  feeling,  they  became  mutinous,  and  carried  their 
insubordination  so  far  as  to  insult  the  officers,  whom  they  supposed  had 
betrayed  them,  in  the  streets,  and  to  load  tlieui  with  reproachful  epitheti*. 
The  gentlemen  volunteers  also  participated  in  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
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one  of  tbem  from  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  was  heard  to  declare- 
before  a  group  of  maleoontents  assembled  in  the  street,  that  tlie  clans 
should  take  the  person  of  the  Chevalier  out  of  the  hands  of  the  weak 
councillors  who  surrounded  him,  adding  that  he  would  find  ten  thousand 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  who  would  hazard  their  lives  for  him,  if  he  was 
equally  ready  as  a  prince  to  risk  his  own  life  in  vindicating  his  right  to 
the  crown.  A  friend  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  after  remonstrating  with  thb 
party,  asked  what  they  wished  their  officers  to  do. — "  Do,*'  replied  a 
Highlander,  "  what  did  you  call  us  to  take  arms  for?  Was  it  to 
run  away  ?  What  did  the  king  come  hither  for  ?  Was  it  to  see  his 
people  butchered  by  hangmen,  and  not  strike  a  stroke  for  their  lives  ? 
Let  us  die  like  men  and  not  like  dogs."  * 

Amid  the  confusion  and  perplexity  occasioned  by  such  a  state  of 
things.  Mar  convened  another  meeting  of  the  council  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  at  which  a  resolution  to  retreat  was  entered  into 
chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Mar.  His  reasons  for  advising  an  abandon- 
ment  of  the  enterprise  for  the  present,  were,  1st,  the  failure  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  attempt  to  invade  England ;  2dly,  the  great  accession  of 
force  which  Argyle  had  received  from  abroad ;  and,  lastly,  the  reduced 
itate  of  the  Jacobite  forces,  which  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men, 
and  of  whom  only  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  properly 
armed.f  Besides  these  there  were,  according  to  the  master  of  Sinclair, 
other  reasons  of  a  private  nature  which  influenced  Mar  to  give  the  advice 
he  did,  the  chief  of  which,  says  the  above-named  authority,  was  that  the 
earl  of  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  and  other  Jacobites  who  were 
in  treaty  with  the  government,  had  basely  resolved  to  deliver  up  the 
Chevalier  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  that  they  might  procure  better  terms 
for  themselves  than  they  could  otherwise  expect  This  odious  charge, 
so  improbable  in  itself,  not  being  corroborated  by  any  other  writer^ 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Before  communicating  to  the  army  the  resolution  to  retreat,  a 
general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  was  held  at  Scone  on  the  following 
day,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  it.  It  was  then  secretly 
resolved  that  the  Chevalier  and  his  principal  officers  should  take  ship* 
ping  at  Montrose  for  France,  and  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  Highlands,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted; 
but  to  save  appearances  with  the  men,  it  was  given  out,  that  as  Perth  was 
untenable,  it  became  necessary  to  retire  to  a  stronger  position,  where  they 
could  not  only  defend  themselves,  but  keep  up  a  more  secure  and  direct 
communication  with  their  friends  in  the  north.  At  this  time  there  were 
three  ships  lying  in  the  Tay  off*  Dundee,  which  had  lately  arrived  with 
supplies  from  France ;  and  to  secure  these  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
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Chevalier  and  his  foilowem,  a  French  oltioer  and  clergyman  were  dee- 
patched  to  Dundee  with  orders  to  aend  them  down  the  coast  to  Mon- 
trose, there  to  wait  his  arrival.* 

On  the  return  of  the  officers  to  the  camp»  they  promulgated  the  order 
to  retreat  to  their  men,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  scorn  and  contempt  Among  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  oi 
the  town  who  had  shown  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Chevalier,  the  inteUigence  caused  nothing  but  dismay,  as  from  tlie  pro- 
minent and  decided  part  they  had  taken,  they  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  treason  against  the  government  The  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of 
January  was  fixed  upon  for  tlie  retreat,  but  a  body  of  about  eight  hundred 
Highlanders,  disliking  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  and  displeased  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  ofiicers,  quitted  Perth  the  preceding  night  for  tho 
HighUnds  by  way  of  Dunkeld.  Preparatory  to  his  departure,  the  Che- 
valier went  from  Scone  to  Perth  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  Hay  the  provost,  a  staunch  Jacobite,  where  he  supped 
and  passed  the  night.  At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  the  rebels  began  their 
march  across  the  Tay,  which  was  covered  with  ice  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  About  noon  the  whole  army  had  passed,  and  was  on  the 
march  to  Dundee  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  advancing  upon  Perth  as  last  as 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  would  admit  of.  He 
had  left  Stirling  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  and  marched  to  Dun- 
blane* Next  day  he  advanced  as  &r  as  Auchterarder,  which  bad  been 
entirely  burnt  by  the  rebels.  Here  they  passed  the  night  upon  the 
snow  without  *'  any  other  covering  than  the  fine  canopy  of  heaven."f 
On  the  following  day  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  dragoons  and  fi>ur 
hundred  foot,  which  had  been  sent  forward  to  protect  the  country  people 
who  wd(e  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  snow,  took  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Tullibardine,  the  garrison  of  which  had  capitulated.  The  duke  of 
Argyle  had  resolved  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  this  fort- 
ress ;  but  receiving  intelligence  that  the  rebels  had  retired  from  Perth 
that  morning,  he  ordered  a  party  of  four  hundred  dragoons  and  a  thou- 
sand foot  to  hasten  forward  to  take  possession  of  that  town.  The  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  dragoons,  arrived  at  Perth  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  February ;  but  the  foot,  which  were  greatly 
fatigued,  did  not  come  up  till  ten  o'clock.  The  remainder  of  the  duke's 
army  reached  Perth  that  evening. 

The  distance  from  Stirling  to  Perth  is  only  thirty-four  miles,  yet  such 
was  the  obstruction  that  Argyle's  army  met  with  from  the  snow,  that 
their  march  occupied  three  entire  days.  The  difficulties  of  the  march 
and  the  privations  which  his  men  had  suffered  by  resting  two  nights  on 
the  snow,  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  the  weather,  bad  so  exhausted 
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his  men,  that  it  was  not  till  the  day  aAer  his  arrival  at  Perth  that  the 
duke  could  muster  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  of  February  Argyle  left  Perth  at  the  head  of  six  squa- 
drons of  dragoons,  three  battalions  of  loot,  and  eight  hundred  High- 
landers. He  stopt  at  Errol  that  night,  and  entered  Dundee  next  day. 
Having  learned  that  the  Chevalier  had  left  Dundee  the  preceding  day  on 
his  way  to  Montrose,  the  duke  sent  forward  a  detachment  towards  Ar- 
broath, and  being  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  army  on  the  fourth  of 
February,  he  despatched  on  the  same  day  three  battalions  of  foot,  five 
hundred  of  his  own  Highlanders,  and  fifty  dragoons,  towards  Arbroath, 
and  another  detachment  of  three  hundred  foot,  and  fifty  dragoons,  in  the 
direction  of  Brechin;  but  their  march  was  retarded  for  some  time  by  the 
snow.  On  the  fifth  the  duke  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the  army ; 
and  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  took  the  high  road  to 
Brechin,  General  Cadogan  with  the  infantry  marched  in  the  direction 
of  Arbroath. 

During  the  retreat  to  Montrose,  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained 
in  the  Chevalier's  army,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  for 
France,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  principal  officers  to  the 
contrary.  The  unusual  route  along  the  sea-coast  gave  credence  to  the 
rumour ;  but  when  they  approached  Montrose,  and  saw  some  French 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  off*  the  shore,  their  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
and  the  men  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  discontent  The  insurgent 
army  arrived  at  Montrose  on  the  third  of  February,  where  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  pass  the  night;  but  the  Chevalier's  advisers,  alarmed 
at  the  murmurings  of  the  troops,  ordered  them  to  march  the  same  night 
towards  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  given  out  they  meant  to  make  a  stand 
till  succours  should  arrive  from  abroad.  This  assurance  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  troops,  who  accordingly  began  their  march  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Chevalier  would  follow  them.  To  prevent  suspicion 
his  horses  were  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  march,  and  his  guards 
were  ordered  to  mount,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  was  busily  employed  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  his  approaching  departure.  To  relieve  his  memory 
from  the  imputation  of  having  voluntarily  abandoned  the  brave  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause,  it  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  he  had  been 
all  along  opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly and  earnestly  urged  by  his  friends  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  his  consent  to  retire  beyond  seas.  He  said  he  was  ready 
to  suffer  every  hardship,  and  expose  himself  to  every  danger,  rather 
than  abandon  those  who  had  risked  their  all  in  his  service ;  but  being 
assured,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  the  course  they  advised  might 
be  ultimately  beneficial  to  both,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  entreat- 
ies.    His  principal  motive  for  acceding  to  their  wishes  was  the  cohsid- 
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eration  that,  if  relieved  trom  his  presence,  the  government  might  be 
disposed  to  give  better  terms  to  his  followers  than  they  would  be  other* 
mise  disposed  to  grant* 

Before  his  departure  he  ordered  a  commission  to  be  drawn  up^  by 
which  he  appointed  General  Gordon  commander-in-chief,  with  all  ne- 
cessary powers,  and  particularly  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  enemy. 
He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  a  paper  containing  his  reasons  for  leaving 
the  kingdom,  and  along  with  which  he  delivered  to  the  general  all  the 
money  in  his  possession,  (excepting  a  small  sum  which  he  reserved  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  himself  and  suite,)  with  instructions,  after  pay- 
ing the  army,  coi  apply  the  residue  in  indemnifying  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  which  had  been  burned,  for  the  losses  sustained  by  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  Chevalier  put  the  following  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  which  he  had  dictated  to  a  secretary,  into  the  hands  of  General 
Gordon,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  money  so  left.  It  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  exhibits  the  humanity  of  the  prince  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  of  view : — 

M  For  the  Dukb  or  Argil. 

"  MonroM^  iih  February ^  171b. 

**  It  was  the  view  of  delivering  this  my  ancient  kingdom  from  th«5 
hardship  it  lay  under,  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  happiness  and  inde- 
pendency, that  brought  me  into  this  country ;  and  all  hopes  of  effectu- 
ating that  at  this  time  being  taken  from  me,  I  have  been  reduced  much 
against  my  inclination,  but  by  a  cruel  necessity,  to  leave  the  kingdom 
with  as  many  of  my  faithful  subjects  as  were  desirous  to  follow  me,  or 
I  able  to  carry  with  me,  that  so  at  least  I  might  secure  them  from  the 
utter  destruction  that  threatens  them,  since  that  was  the  only  way  left 
me  to  show  them  the  regard  I  had  for,  and  the  sense  I  had  of  their  un- 
paralleled loyalty. 

'*  Among  the  manifold  mortifications  I  have  had  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  that  of  being  forced  to  bum  several  villages,  &c.  as  the  only 
expedient  left  me  for  the  publick  security,  was  not  the  smallest.  It  was 
indeed  forced  upon  me  by  the  violence  with  which  my  rebellious  sub- 
jects acted  against  me,  and  what  they,  as  the  first  authors  of  it,  must 
be  answerable  for,  not  I :  however,  as  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  this 
country  without  makmg  some  provision  to  repair  thai  loss,  I  have, 
therefore,  consigned  to  the  magistrates  of the  sum  of ,  de- 
siring and  requiring  of  you,  if  not  as  an  obedient  subject,  at  least  as  a 
lover  of  your  country,  to  take  care  that  it  be  employed  to  the  designed 
use,  that  I  may  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  of  none,  at  a  time  I  came  to  free  all.    Whether  you  have 
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yet  received  my  letter,*  or  what  effect  it  hath  had  upon  yon,  I  am  ai 
yet  igDorant  of;  but  what  will  become  of  these  unhappy  nations  is  but 
too  plaine.  I  have  n^lected  nothing  to  render  them  a  free  and  pros- 
perous people ;  and  I  fear  they  will  find  yet  more  than  I  the  smart  of 
preferring  a  foreign  yoak  to  that  obedience  they  owe  me ;  and  what 
must  thoipe  who  have  so  obstinately  resisted  both  my  right  and  my  cle- 
mency have  to  answer  for  ?  But  however  things  turn,  or  Providence  is 
pleased  to  dispose  of  me,  I  shall  never  abandon  my  just  right,  nor  the 
pursuits  of  it,  but  with  my  life ;  and  beseech  God  so  to  turn  at  last  the 
hearts  of  my  subjects,  as  that  they  may  enjoy  peace  and  happiness  by 
submitting  to  what  their  interest  and  duty  equally  require  of  them.  As 
for  your  own  particular,  you  might,  if  you  had  pleased,  joined  interest 
and  greatness  in  your  own  person ;  but,  though  you  have  refused  to  do 
that,  I  must  earnestly  request  of  you  to  do  at  least  all  in  your  power  to 
save  your  country  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  be  just  at  least  to  them,  since 
you  are  it  not  to  me. 

**  f  I  thought  to  write  this  in  my  own  hand,  but  had  not  time. 

«'  Jambs  R. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  note  of  the  following  letter  to 
General  Gordon,  written  in  the  Chevalier  s  own  hand : — 

•  it  ie  pretiimed  this  ii  ths  latter  aniided  to  In  a  oonremlJon  bekweeii  JLockhart  of 
Ciimwath,  and  Captain  Dongall  Campbell,  who  is  repreoented  by  him  af  '*  a  penon  of 
great  worth  and  loyalty,  and  a  bosome  friend  of  Arf  yWa"  *'  Being  with  me  (nyi  Lock- 
hart)  at  my  country  houw^  he  (CampbeD)  atkt  me  if  I  heard  Argyle  blam*d  for  hav- 
ing received  and  giren  no  aniwer  to  a  letter  writt  to  him  by  the  king  whlbt  he  was  at 
PertiL  I  told  him  1  had,  but  could  not  agree  with  thoeo  who  oeniured  him,  for  I  had 
>ueh  an  abhorrence  of  breach  of  trust,  that  had  I  been  the  duke's  adviser,  it  should  have 
been  to  doe  as  he  did ;  for  tho  there  was  nothing  1  so  much  desired  as  to  see  him  en- 
gaged In  the  king's  cause,  1  wisbt  It  done  in  a  way  consistent  with  his  honour.  Captain 
Campbell  smiled  and  told  me,  he  was  to  acquaint  me  of  a  secret  which  he  must  pre- 
riously  have  my  solemn  word  I  would  communicate  to  none,  which  he  had  given  when 
It  was  revealed  to  htm,  having  however  obtained  liberty  afterwards  to  speak  of  it  to  me^ 
After  giving  him  the  assurance  he  demanded,  he  told  me  that  the  letter  was  not  delivered 
to  the  duke,  for  In  his  late  Highland  progress,  he  saw  it  and  another  to  Lord  Isia  In  the 
hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  they  were  committed,  (but  who  that  person  was  he 
wouM  not  tell  me),  who  receiving  them  unseal'd,  did  not,  after  perusal,  think  it  for  the 
king's  service  to  deliver  them,  that  to  the  duke  being  wriU  in  a  style  by  no  means  to  be 
approved  of;  *and,  indeedp'  added  Campbell,  'when  I  read  them,  I  was  entirely  of 
the  same  mind,  and  could  not  but  think  that  Mar  or  some  other  person,  with  a  view  ol 
rather  widning  than  healing  the  breaches,  had  prevail'd  with  the  king  to  write  after  that 
manner.'  The  leUer  to  Isla  wu  writt  as  to  a  man  of  business^  insisting  on  the  un- 
happy state  of  Scotland,  and  that  nothing  but  a  dissolution  of  the  unfon  by  the  king's 
restoration,  could  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  that  country.  That  to  the  duke  did  invite 
him  to  return  to  his  loyalty  and  duty,  threatening  him,  If  he  neglected,  with  revenge 
and  the  utter  extirpation  of  his  family,  for  what  he  and  his  predecessors  had  done  In  this 
and  the  last  century.  I  doe  not  pretend  to  narrate  the  precise  words  of  this  letter,  nor 
did  Campbell  mention  them  as  such  to  me ;  however,  1  have  narrated  what  he  said  was 
the  aim  and  purport  of  the  letter."— Lockhart  Papera,  vol.  ii.  p.  14, 1&. 

f  What  follows  is  in  the  Chevalier's  own  hand-writing.  The  original  document  io  in 
the  Ffaigask  family ;  ol  course,  it  had  never  been  deliveied  to  the  dnke« 
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««  General  Gordon  is  hereby  empowerecU  as  soon  as  he  has  no  other 
Airther  occasion  for  the  money  left  in  his  hands  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops,  to  forward,  if  he  thinks  fitt,  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Argil,  and  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  my  letter  with  the  name  of  the 
town  where  he  shall  leave  the  money,  and  the  summ  he  shall  leave. 

"  James  R." 


It  was  not  until  the  eve  of  hb  departure  that  James  thought  of  se- 
lecting the  persons  he  wished  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  of  whose  motions  he  had  just  received  in- 
telligence, and  the  murmurings  and  jealousies  of  his  troops  compelling 
him  to  hasten  his  departure,  he  was  narrowed  in  his  choice,  as  some  of  the 
friends,  whose  presence  he  desired,  were  at  some  distance  from  Montrose. 
The  first  individual  he  pitched  upon  was  Mar ;  but  the  earl  begged  that 
he  might  be  left  behind  with  the  army.  The  Chevalier,  however,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  go ;  and  on  representing  to  him  that  reasons  al« 
most  equally  strong  existed  for  Mar's  departure  iis  for  hb  own,  that  hb 
fiiends  would  make  better  terms  with  the  government  without  him  than 
with  him,  and  that  hrs  services  could  be  of  no  use  in  Scotland  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  gave  hb  consent. 

Matters  being  adjusted,  the  Chevalier  left  hb  lodgings  privately  about 
nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  February,  accompanied  only 
by  one  of  hb  domestics,  and  having  met  Mar  at  hb  lodgings,  they  both 
proceeded  by  a  private  way  to  the  beach,  where  a  boat  was  lying  in 
readiness  to  receive  them,  and  in  which  they  were  carried  on  board  a 
small  French  vessel  which  lay  at  a  little  dbtance  firom  the  shore.  The 
boat  was  immediately  sent  back,  and  returned  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  the  earl  of  Melfort,  Lord  Drummond,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Chevalier's  suite.  Being  favoured  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
west-south-west,  the  vessel  stood  directly  out  to  sea,  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  five  days,  arrived  in  safety  at  Waldam,  near  Gravelines  in  French 
Flanders. 

The  insurgents  under  General  Gordon  marched  to  Aberdeen,  which 
they  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  February.  Here  he  com- 
municated to  his  men  the  paper  of  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Chevalier,  and  which  he  informed  them  he  had  received  orders  not 
to  open  till  their  arrival  at  Aberdeen.  In  this  writing  the  prince  com- 
plained of  the  disappointments  he  had  met  with,  particularly  from  abroad, 
and  informed  the  army  of  the  necessity  he  was  under,  for  hb  own  pre- 
servation, to  leave  the  country.  He  thanked  them  for  having  entered 
fio  cheerfully  into  hb  service,  and  imputed  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  apathy  of  others,  who  had  not  seconded  their  efforts  as  they  had 
promised  to  do.  He  advised  them  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  keep- 
ing together  in  a  body  under  General  Gordon  till  he  should  order  them 
to  dbperse,  and  concluded  by  encouraging  them  to  hope  for  better  times. 
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After  reading  this  document^  the  General  notified  to  his  men  that  their 
pay  would  cease  after  that  daj. 

General  Cadogan  arrired  at  Montrose  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of 
February  with  three  regimentB  of  foot,  and  six  hundred  of  Argyle's 
Highlanders,  and  the  duke  reached  Brechin  with  the  dragoons  the  same 
night  The  whole  royalbt  forces  continued  their  march  the  following 
day  towards  Aberdeen,  but  they  could  not  overtake  the  insurgents  who 
were  nearly  two  days'  march  in  advance.  The  latter  left  Aberdeen  on 
the  seventh,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  entered  it  the  following  day  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  dragoons.  The  main  body  of  the  insurgents, 
chiefly  foot,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Old  Mcldrum,  but  a  party  of 
about  two  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  many  officers  and  gentle- 
men volunteers,  took  the  route  to  Peterhead,  where  some  vessels  were 
lying  to  carry  them  to  France.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  up  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  immediately  sent  two 
hundred  dragoons,  and  a  party  of  foot  under  Major-General  Evans,  to 
cut  off"  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  but  he  did  not  overtake  them.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  party  escaped  to 
France. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  continued  their  march  westwards  into  Mo- 
ray, and  after  marching  through  Strathspey,  retired  into  Badenoch, 
where  they  quietly  dispersed.  During  their  retreat,  however,  many, 
whose  houses  lay  contiguous  to  their  route,  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
ranks,  so  that  before  their  arrival  in  Badenoch  a  considerable  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  their  numbers.  Though  closely  pursued  by  Argyle's 
troops,  the  insurgents  did  not  lose  a  hundred  men  during  the  whole  re- 
treat, so  well  and  orderly  was  it  conducted  by  the  Jacobite  commander. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
officers  and  gentlemen- volunteers  who  had  followed  the  army  into  the 
Highlands,  hearing  that  two  French  frigates,  destined  to  receive  on 
board  such  of  the  adherents  of  the  Chevalier  as  might  be  inclined  to 
retire  abroad,  had  arrived  oflT  the  Orkney  coast,  sallied  firom  the  hills 
on  horseback,  and  crossing  the  low  country  of  Moray  embarked  in 
boats  at  Burgh-head,  and  landed  in  Caithness.  From  Caithness  they 
proceeded  to  the  Orkney  islands,  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  the  French  ships  which  carried  them  to  Gottenburg.  Among 
this  party  were  Lord  Duffus,  who,  being  a  seaman,  entered  into  the 
naval  service  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Sir  David 
Threipland  of  Fingask,  and  General  Eckline.  Most  of  these  refugees 
entered  into  the  Swedish  army  then  about  to  invade  Norway. 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise  badly  contrived,  and  conducted  throughout 
without  sufficient  judgment  or  energy.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  was  httempted,  it  might  have  succeeded,  if  the 
efforts  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  had  been  seconded  by  the  Jacobites  of 
England ;   but  the  latter,  though  decidedly  hostile  to  the  House  of 
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Brunairlck,  were  not  incUaed  to  ruk  their  lives  uid  fortune*  In  a  doub^ 
ful  content,  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  «  prince  known  to  them 
nnlj  by  nune,  and  to  whose  religion  many  of  them  lelt  k  deep-rooterf 
repugnance. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ktitnm  of  tlm  Duke  of  Arxyle  to  Edinbttrgli— Trltl  of  Lord  Chariot  Murray  and 
othen— EsoeuUon  of  Muiot  Naime,  Captain  Lockhart,  and  othort— Impeadinient 
and  trial  of  the  Jacobite  Peon  taken  at  Preeton — Inefftetual  appHcatlona  for  merey^— 
Prooeedings  In  parilament— AddrcH  to  the  King  In  behalf  of  the  eondemned  Lords 
by  the  Houae  of  Peers— DlioilMal  from  ofllos  of  Peers  who  sopported  the  petition  of 
the  Jaoubito  Lords-  Escape  of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale^Ezecnllon  of  the  Earl  of  Dor* 
wentwaier  and  Vlseoant  Kenmitre— Trial  and  oondemnaifon  of  the  Eari  of  Wlnlon 
—Escapee  to  Franco—  Bills  of  high  treason  against  Brigadier  Mackintosh  and  othen 
—Escape  of  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  others— Executions  In  London  and  Lancashire 
— Eeaction  against  the  goveniment— Septennial  act— Preoeedingi  of  General  Cadogan 
in  the  Highlands— Commission  of  0>  or  and  Terminer— Act  of  grsoe— Dismissal  of  the 
duke  of  Argyls  from  oiBce— Continental  aftdrs— Plan  of  an  InTasion  by  Russia  and 
Sweden— Rupture  with  Spain— Intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  at  Madrid— Spanish  Inva- 
slon  threatened— Sailing  and  dispcition  of  the  Spanish  fleet— Landing  and  surrvnder 
of  a  body  of  Spaniards  in  the  western  Highlands. 

After  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  the  insurgents^  the  duke  of 
Argyle  retarned  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  February,  where  he 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whence 
he  set  off  for  London  on  the  first  of  March.  He  had  left  instructions 
with  General  Cadogan  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  Whig  leaders 
in  the  north,  and  to  distribute  the  troops  in  quarters  contiguous  to  the 
adjoining  Highlands,  that  they  might  be  the  more  readily  assembled  to 
repress  any  fresh  insurrection  which  might  break  out  To  keep  some 
of  the  disaffected  districts  in  check,  parties  of  Highlanders  were  placed 
by  Lord  Lovat  and  Brigadier  Grant,  in  Brahan  eastle,  and  in  Erchles 
and  Borlum ;  the  former  the  seat  of  the  Chisholm,  the  latter  that  of 
Brigadier  Mackintosh. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  remains  now  to  be  told* 
The  first  who  were  tried  were  Lord  Charles  Murray,  Captain  Dalsiel, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Carnwath,  Migor  Naime,  Captain  Philip  Lock- 
hart,*  brother  to  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  Captain  Shaftoe,  and  Ensign 

*  Mr  Lockhart,  alluding  to  ths  fate  of  his  brother,  feelingly  obeerree,  "  1  lost  a  brother 
who,  had  he  llTod,  had  been  a  credit  to  hb  country,  being  a  person  of  great  worth  and  merit 
And  I  may  be  indulged  so  Air  as  to  be  aUowed  to  do  some  littlo  Juslios  to  his  memory, 
by  taking  notice  that  he  died  like  a  saint  and  hero.  For  at  his  tryall  he  told  his  Judgss 
that  he  was  no  officer  under  ther  king,  for  the  half-pay  which  he  receiTod  was  only 
a  reoompenoe  which  the  parilament  thought  lit  to  give  him  on  account  of  his  huTlng  flilth- 
fully  aenred  <lneen  Anne,  and  therefore  he  was  not  legally  suljecttoaooart-maftiall.-— « 
When  he  was  led  out  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  officers  of  the  'other  sids  who  were 
his  old  companions,  owned  he  walked  with  the  same  lively  genteel  air  as  he  used  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  and  harlng  told  them  he  was  never  alfrald  of  powder,  and 
much  less  now  In  so  good  a  cause,  he  declined  tying  a  napkin  over  his  Ihos;  and 
having  with  grsat  devotion  recommended  himself  to  Ood,  he  cocked  his  hat,  and  calling 
on  them  to  do  ther  last,  he  look'd  death  and  his  murdereri  In  the  face,  and  received  the 
shots  which  put  an  end  to  his  dayes  in  the  twsnty-Afth  year  of  his  age.*'»Mcmeli^ 
vol.  i.  p.  466-7. 
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Nairne.  Tliese  six  were  tried  before  a  court- martial  at  Preston,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Dalziel*  having  been  proved  to  have 
been  officers  in  the  service  of  government*  were  condemned  to  be  shot. 
Lord  Charles  Murray  received  a  pardon  through  tlie  interest  of  lib 
friends.  The  remainder  suffered  on  the  second  of  December,  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  Englbh  parliament  met  on  the  ninth  oC  January.  Immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  commons  from  the  house  of  lords,  where  they  had 
been  hearing  the  speech  from  the  throne,  they  agreed,  on  tlie  motion  of 
Mr  Lechmere,  to  impeach  Lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Camwath,  and  Kenmure,  of  high  treason.  The  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  same  night,  and  on  the  next  day 
these  peers  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  to  hear  the 
articles  of  impeachment  read.  They  were  brought  back  from  the  Tower 
on  the  nineteenth,  when  they  all  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  except  the  earl  of  Wintoun,  who  petitioned  for  a  longer  time 
to  give  in  his  answers.  The  rest  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  ninth 
of  February,  in  Westminster-hall.  .  The  countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady 
Nairne  surprised  the  king  as  he  was  passing  through  bis  apartments  at 
St  James's,  and  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet  implored  his  mercy  in 
behalf  of  their  husbands ;  but  he  turned  away  from  them  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.  The  countess  of  Derwentwater  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  though  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond  and  St 
Albans  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  accompanied  by  the  duchesses 
of  Cleveland  and  Bolton. 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  raised  up  a  number  of  advocates 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  feeling,  the  ladies  of  the  condemned  lords, 
accompanied  by  about  twenty  others  of  equal  rank,  waited  in  the  lobby 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
solicited  the  intercession  of  both  houses.  Next  day  they  petitioned  the 
houses.  The  commons  rejected  the  application,  and  to  get  quit  of  fur- 
ther importunity  adjourned  for  six  or  seven  days,  by  a  small  majority  ; 
but  the  result  was  different  in  the  house  of  lords.  Petitions,  craving 
the  intercession  of  that  house,  were  presented  from  the  condemned 
peers,  which  being  read,  after  considerable  opposition,  a  motion  was 
made  to  address  his  majesty  to  grant  them  a  reprieve.  This  occasioned 
a  warm  debate ;  but  before  the  vote  was  taken,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  the  effect,  that  his  majesty  should  reprieve  such  of  the  peers 
as  should  seem  to  deserve  his  mercy.  It  was  contended  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  original  address,  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  destroy  the  nature  of  the  address,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed,  none  of  the  condemned  peers  could  dir- 
terv0  mercy ;  but  the  amendment  was  substituted,  and  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  whether  the  address  should  be  presented,  it  was  carriedpreseiiA  by 
a  majority  of  five  votes.     It  is  said  that  on  one  of  the  peers  aftcrwania 
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observing  to  the  mover  of  the  ainetidment«  that  it  looked  as  if  its  ob- 
ject was  to  defeat  the  vote,  and  make  it  of  no  sse  to  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  the  proposer  observed,  that  such  was  bis 
intention  in  moving  iL* 

The  king  was  evidently  chagrined  at  the  oondoct  of  the  house,  and 
when  the  address  was  presented,  he  informed  the  deputation,  that  on 
this  as  on  all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what  he  thought  most  consis- 
tent with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  safety  of  his  people.  The 
carl  of  Nottingham,  president  of  the  council,  who  had  supported  the 
petitions  of  the  condemned  lords^  together  with  Lord  Aylesford,  his 
brother,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord  Finch,  his  son, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  Lord  Guernsey,  master  of  the 
jewel  ofBoe,  were  all  removed  from  office ;  and  to  show  the  determin- 
ation of  the  king,  orders  were  issued  on  the  same  day  the  address  was 
delivered,  for  executing  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Nithsdale,  and 
Viscount  Kenmure  the  following  day.  The  other  three  peers  were 
reprieved  to  the  seventh  of  March.  The  eari  of  Nithsdale  made  his 
rscape  the  night  before  the  execution,  dressed  in  female  attirci  which 
his  mother,  and  some  other  ladies  who  paid  him  a  visit,  had  provided. 
When  the  king  heard  of  his  escape  next  niomtng,  he  observed,  that  '*  it 
was  the  best  thing  a  man  in  his  condition  could  have  done."f 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water and  Viscount  Kenmure  were  beheaded  on  Tower>hill.  On  as- 
ceudittg  the  scaffold,  Derwentwater  knelt  down,  and  havmg  spent  some 
time  in  prayer,  he  got  up,  and  drawing  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
read  aloud  as  follows : — 

*'  Being  in  a  few  minutes  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  where, 
though  most  unworthy,  I  hope  to  find  mercy,  which  I  have  not  found 
from  men  now  in  power :  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my  peace  with 
his  Divine  Majesty,  by  most  humbly  begging  pardon  for  all  the  sins  of 
my  life !  And  I  doubt  not  of  a  merciful  forgiveness  through  the  merits 
of  the  passion  and  death  of  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  for  which  end  I 
earnestly  desire  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians. 

'*  Afber  this  I  am  to  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  I  might  have  scandal- 
ized by  pleading  guilty  at  my  trial.  Such  as  were  permitted  to  come 
to  me,  told  me,  that  having  been  undeniably  in  arms,  pleading  guilty 
was  but  the  consequence  of  having  submitted  to  mercy ;  and  many  ar- 
guments were  used  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  of  moment  in  so 
doing ;  among  others,  the  universal  practice  of  signing  leases,  whereof 
the  preambles  run  in  the  name  of  the  person  in  possession. 

**  But  I  am  sensible  that  in  this  I  have  made  bold  with  my  loyalty, 
having  never  an}'  other  but  King  James  the  Third  for  my  rightful  and 
lawful  sovereign ;  him  I  had  an  inclination  to  serve  from  my  infancy, 
and  was  moved  thereto  by  a  natural  love  I  had  to  his  person,  knowing 

•  A  minis  of  the  Sd  yrnr  of  Gevrpe  I.  p.  248. 
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him  to  be  capable  of  making  his  people  happy :  and  though  he  had  been 
of  a  different  religion  from  mine,  I  should  have  done  ibr  him  all  that  lay 
in  my  power,  as  my  ancestors  have  done  Ibr  his  predecessors ;  being 
thereunto  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

**  Wherefore,  if  in  this  afi&ir  I  have  acted  rashly,  it  ought  not  to  afibct 
the  innocent  I  intended  to  wrong  no  body,  but  to  serve  my  king  and 
country,  and  that  without  self-interest ;  hoping  by  the  eiample  I  gave, 
to  have  induced  others  to  their  duty ;  and  God,  who  sees  the  secrets  of 
my  heart,  knows  I  speak  truth.  Some  means  have  been  proposed  to 
me  for  saving  my  life,  which  I  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  honour 
and  conscience,  and  therefore  I  rejected  them ;  for  with  God's  assistance 
I  shall  prefer  any  death  to  the  doing  a  base  unworthy  action.  I  only 
wish  now  that  the  laying  down  my  life  might  contribute  to  the  service 
of  my  king  and  country,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  without  which  no  lasting 
peace  or  true  happiness  can  attend  them ;  then  I  should  indeed  part 
with  life  even  with  pleasure :  As  it  is,  I  can  only  pray  that  those  bless- 
ings may  be  bestowed  upon  my  dear  country ;  and,  since  I  can  do  no 
more,  I  beseech  God  to  accept  of  my  life  as  a  small  sacrifice  towards  it« 

'*  I  die  a  Roman  Catholic :  1  am  in  perfect  charity  with  all  the  world; 
I  thank  God  for  it,  even  with  those  of  the  present  government,  who  are 
most  instrumental  in  my  death.  I  freely  forgive  such  as  ungenerously 
reported  &Ise  things  of  me ;  and  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  trespasses  of 
my  youth  by  the  Father  of  infinite  mercy,  into  whose  hand  I  commend 
my  soul. 

**  Ja.  Derwentwateb. 


**  P.S.  If  that  prince  who  now  governs  had  given  me  my  life,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  obliged  never  more  to  have  taken  up  arms  against 
him." 

Af>er  he  had  finished  reading  the  paper,  he  delivered  it  to  the  sheriff 
in  attendance,  who  had  requested  it,  and  then  repeated  several  peniten- 
tial portions  of  scripture.  Turning  to  the  executioner,  who  solicited  his 
forgiveness,  he  told  him  that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  most 
malicious  of  them,  with  all  his  heart,  and  that  he  forgave  him.  He 
thereupon  informed  the  executioner  that  he  would  find  something  he 
mtended  for  him  in  his  pocket,  (two  half  broad  pieces,)  and  that  he 
would  receive  something  additional  from  a  gentleman  who  held  the  eari's 
hat  and  wig.  He  then  viewed  the  block,  and  observing  a  rough  place 
in  it,  he  desired  the  executioner  to  chip  it  off.  The  extraordinary  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  he  displayed  astonished  the  spectators.  He  knelt 
a  second  time  and  prayed,  and  on  rising  up  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat After  telling  the  executioner  that  the  sign  he  should  give  was, 
^  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul,"  and  that  on  his  repeating  these  words  the 
third  time  he  was  to  do  his  office,  the  earl  hiid  his  bead  upon  the  block, 
which,  on  the  given  signal,  was  severed  from  his  body  at  one  blow. 
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The  exeeationer,  lifting  op  the  head,  raised  it  with  both  his  hands,  and 
walking  round  the  scaffold,  cried  with  a  load  voice,  ^  Behold  the  head 
of  a  tnutor ;  God  save  King  George***^ 

Thus  perished,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  James,  earl  of  Derwentwater, 
a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  *' brave,  open,  generons,  hospi- 
table, and  humane.  His  fate  drew  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  was  a 
great  mbfortone  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  gave  bread  to 
multitudes  of  people  whom  he  employed  on  his  estate ;  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  rejoiced  in  his  bounty.**t  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  unhappy  fate  of 
such  a  man  without  the  deepest  emotion.  It  was  reported  that  the 
night  before  his  execution  he  sent  for  an  undertaker  to  arrange  bis 
funeral,  whom  he  requested  to  put  a  silver  plate  on  his  coffin,  with  an 
inscription  importing  that  he  died  a  sacrifice  for  his  lawful  sovereign,  but 
the  undertaker  refusing  to  eiecute  the  commission  was  thereupon  dis- 
missed.! 

As  soon  as  the  remains  of  the  eari  of  Derwentwater  were  removed, 
the  Viscount  Kenmure  was  brought  up  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  friends  and  two  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England, 
of  which  church  he  was  a  member.  He  also  displayed  great  firmness  and 
resolution,  and  spent  some  time  in  earnest  prayer,  in  which  his  fKends 
and  the  clergymen  joined.  He  observed,  that  he  had  so  little  thoughts 
of  dying  so  soon  that  he  had  not  provided  a  black  suit,  that  he  was  sorry 
for  this,  as  he  might  have  died  with  more  decency.  Like  Derwent- 
water, he  expressed  his  regret  for  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  prayed  for  *'  King  James.**  At  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his 
friends  he  embraced  them  all  most  tenderly.  He  presented  the  execu- 
tioner with  eight  guineas,  and,,afler  trying  the  block  by  laying  down  his 
head  upon  it,  told  him  that  he  would  not  give  him  any  sign,  but  when 
he  laid  down  his  head  again  he  might  execute  his  office  as  he  saw  fit. 
After  praying  a  short  time  with  uplified  hands,  he  advanced  to  the 
fatal  block,  and  laying  down  his  head,  the  executioner  struck  it  off  at 
two  blows.  He  thereupon  exposed  it  to  the  view  of  the  spectators, 
using  the  same  exclamation  as  before.  Lord  Kenmure  brought  no  pa- 
per to  the  scaffold  with  him,  but  shortly  after  hi^  death  a  letter  which  he 
bad  written  to  the  Chevalier  was  published,  wherein  he  declared  that  he 
died  for  his  fiuthful  services  to  him,  but  hoped  the  cause  he  died  for 
would  flouruh  after  his  death.  In  this  letter  he  maintained  the  title  of 
^  the  person  called  the  Pretender,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  son 
of  James  the  Second."  f 

The  eari  of  Wintoun,  on  various  frivolous  pretences,  got  his  trial 

•  Annlt  of  2fl  year  of  George  L  p.  S60,  ef .  ttq,    Faithfsl  RegltUr  of  Um  Itto  Rebel. 
Hone,  p.  9T'  «t  teq- 

t  SmoUei'i  Hlfltory  of  England,  vol.  II.  book  II.  chap.  i. 

I  Annate  of  8d  year  of  George  I.  p.  9CS, 

I  Stale  Trials,  vol.  iv. 
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IMMtpooed  till  the  lifteeoth  day  of  March,  when  he  was  brought  finally 
up  for  trial.  T^e  earl,  after  a  trial  which  occupied  two  days,  was  fouud 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death ;  but  his  lordship  afterwards  made 
hb  escape  from  the  Tower  and  fled  to  France. 

On  the  seventh  of  April  a  commission  for  trying  the  other  rebels  met 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminster,  when  bills  of  high  treason 
were  found  against  Mr  Forster,  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  Colonel  Ox« 
burgh,  Mr  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and  seven  of  their  associates,  and  on 
the  tenth  bills  were  found  against  eleven  more*  Forster  escaped  from 
Newgate»  and  so  well  had  his  friends  concerted  matters,  that  he  reached 
Calais  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  trials  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
and  others  were  fixed  for  the  fourth  of  May,  but  about  eleven  o'clock 
the  preceding  night,  the  brigadier  and  fifteen  other  prisoners  broke  out 
of  Newgate,  after  knocking  down  the  keepers  and  disarming  the  senti- 
nels. Eight  were  retaken,  but  Mackintosh  and  seven  others  escaped. 
The  trials  of  the  prisoners  who  remained  proceeded :  many  of  them  were 
found  guilty ;  and  five,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Oxburgh  and  Mr 
Paul,  a  non-jurant  clergyman  of  the  church  of  EngUnd,  were  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Tyburn.  Twenty-two  prisoners  were  execut- 
ed  in  Lancashire.  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy, 
and  having  prayed  for  transportation,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  some  West 
India  merchants;  a  cruel  proceeding,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  men  were  Highlanders,  who  had  joined  in  the  in- 
surrection in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  chiefs. 

The  severities  exercised  by  the  government,  and  the  courage  and  for- 
litudd  displayed  by  the  unfortunate  sufierers,  wrought  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people>  who  began  to  manifest  great 
dissatbfactiou  at  proceedinga  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Though  the  re« 
bellion  was  extinguished,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  it  still  remained ; 
and  the  Tories  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
universal  dissatisfaction  to  secure  a  majority  favourable  to  their  views  at 
the  next  general  election.  The  Whigs,  afraid  of  the  result  of  an  early 
election  as  destructive  to  themselves  as  a  party  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  had  recourse  to  a  bold  measure,  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  could  justify.  This  was  no  other  than  a  pUn  to  repeal  the  trien- 
nial act,  and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  parliament  It  is  said  that  at 
first  they  intended  to  suspend  the  triennial  act  for  one  election  only,  but 
thinking  that  a  temporary  measure  would  appear  a  greater  violation  of 
constitutional  law  than  a  permanent  one,  they  resolved  to  extend  the 
duration  of  parliament  to  seven  yeara.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
into  the  house  of  lords  on  tlie  tenth  of  April  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, whiBse  father  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  triennial 
act. 

The  reasons  on  which  the  bill  were  grounded,  were  stated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.     In  the  first  place  it  was  stated,  that  the  triennial 


ad  had  (proved  **  very  grievous  and  burdensome,  by  occasioning  much 
greater  and  more  continued  expenses,  in  order  to  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  paiiiamcnt,  and  more  violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosi- 
ties among  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  than  were  ever  known  before  the 
said  clause  was  enacted;"  and  secondly,  that  if  continued,  it  might  pro* 
bably  "  at  this  juncture,  when  a  restless  and  Popish  fiiction  are  design- 
ing and  endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,'  and 
an  invasion  from  abroad,  be  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  government." 

The  bill  was  supported  by  the  earls  of  Dorset  and  Rockingham,  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Townshend,  and  others.  On  the  second  reading 
a  long  debate  ensued,  when  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Tgry  party.-  On  a  division,  the  commitment  was  carried  by 
ninety-six  votes  to  sixty-one.  So  great  was  the  interest  excited  by  the 
debate,  that  the  house  of  lords  was  crowded  with  strangers,  among  whom 
were  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  number  of  ladies  of  rank,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  and  several  foreigners  of  distinction.  - 

4fter  the  resolution  to  commit  tlie  bill  had  been  adopted,  a  protest 
was  entered,  signed  by  thirty  peers,  to  which  protest  they  annexed  their 
reasons.  As  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act  may  soon  become  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  reformed  parliament,  it  is  thought  that  the 
grounds  urged  against  its  adoption  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
general  reader.     These  are  as  follow : 

"  1.  Because  we  conceive  that  frequent  and  new  parliaments  are  re- 
quired by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  practice 
thereof  for  many  ages,  (which  manifestly  appears  by  our  records,)  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  and  proof  of  this  constitution. 

"  2.  Because  it  is  agreed  that  the  house  of  commons  must  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  when  so  chosen,  they  are  truly  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  which  they  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  be  when  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  than  that  for  which  they  were  chosen;  for  after 
that  time  they  are  chosen  by  the  pariiament  and  not  by  the  people, 
who  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  remedy  which  they  have  against 
those  who  either  do  not  understand,  or  through  corruption,  do  wilfolly 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  which  remedy  u  to  choose  better  men 
in  their  places. 

**S*  Because  the  reasons  given  for  this  bill  we  conceive  were  not 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  pass  it,  in  subversion  of  so  essential  a  part  of 
our  constitution. 

**  1.  For  as  to  the  argument  that  this  will  encourage  the  princes  and 
states  of  Europe  to  enter  into  alliances  with  us,  we  have  not  heard  any 
one  minister  assert  that  any  one  prince  or  state  has  asked,  or  so  much 
as  insinuated  that  they  wished  such  an  alteration. 

*«  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
any  prince  or  state  can  rely  upon  a  people  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
interests,  who  shall  be  thought  to  have  given  up  so  great  a  part  of  their 
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own  ;  nor  can  it  be  prudent  for  them  to  w'ah  such  an  experiment  after 
the  experience  that  Europe  has  had  of  the  great  things  this  nation  has 
done  for  them,  under  the  constitution  which  is  to  be  altered  by  this  bill. 

^  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  deterred  from  entering  into 
measures  with  us,  when  they  shall  be  informed,  by  the  preamble  of  this 
bill,  that  the  popbh  faction  is  so  dangerous  as  that  it  may  be  destruc* 
tive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  government ;  and  may  apprehend 
from  this  bill,  that  the  government  is  so  weak  as  to  want  so  extraordin- 
ary  a  provision  for  its  safety,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  gentlemen 
of  Britain  are  not  to  be  trusted  or  relied  upon  ;  and  that  the  good  af- 
fections of  the  people  are  restrained  to  so  small  a  number,  as  that  of 
which  the  present  house  of  commons  consists* 

**  2.  We  conceive  this  bill  is  so  far  from  preventing  expenses  and 
corruptions,  that  it  will  rather  incfease  them ;  for  the  longer  a  parlia- 
ment is  to  last,  the  more  valuable  to  be  purchased  is  a  station  in  it,  and 
the  greater  also  is  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  members  of  it ;  for  if 
there  should  be  a  ministry  who  shall  want  a  parliament  to  screen  them 
from  the  just  resentment  of  the  people,  or  from  a  discovery  of  their  ill 
practices  to  the  king,  who  cannot  otherwise,  or  so  truly,  be  informed  of 
them  as  by  a  free  parliament.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  such  a 
ministry  to  influence  the  elections,  (which,  by  their  authority  and  the 
disposal  of  the  public  money,  they,  of  all  others,  have  the  best  means 
of  doing,)  that  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  be  tempted,  and  not  fail,  to 
make  use  of  them  ;  and  even  when  the  members  are  chosen,  they  have 
a  greater  opportunity  of  inducing  every  man  to  comply  with  them  than 
they  could  have,  if  not  only  the  sessions  of  parliament,  but  the  parlia- 
ment itself  were  reduced  to  the  ancient  and  primitive  constitution  and 
practice  of  frequent  and  new  parliaments ;  for  as  a  good  ministry  will 
neither  practise  nor  need  corruption,  so  it  cannot  be  any  lord's  intent 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  a  bad  one. 

**  3.  We  conceive,  that  whatever  reasons  may  induce  the  lords  to 
pass  this  bill,  to  continue  this  parliament  for  seven  years,  will  be  at 
least  as  strong,  and  may,  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  be  made  much 
stronger  before  the  end  of  seven  years  for  continuing  it  still  longer,  and 
even  to  perpetuate  it,  which  would  be  an  express  and  absolute  subver- 
sion of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
by  a  miyority  of  sixty-nine  votes  to  thirty-six.  Twenty-four  peers 
thereupon  entered  another  protest.  The  bill  was  carried  down  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  two  of  the  judges  on  the  nineteenth.  Though 
favourable  to  the  bill,  Mr  Lechmere  opposed  its  introduction  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  have  originated  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
said  he  considered  the  bill  as  an  imposition  upon  the  commons,  as 
the  lords  had  taken  upon  them  to  direct  the  house  in  an  afiair  which 
wholly  belonged  to  the  commons,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.    The  first  reading  was,  however,  carried  in 


a  house  of  finir  hundred  and  thirty  members  by  a  majority  of  one  hon- 
drcd  and  twenty  votes. 

Before  the  second  reading,  petitions  were  presented  against  the  mea- 
sure from  the  boroughs  of  Marlborough,  Midhunt,  Abingdon,  New- 
castle-under-Line,  from  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  the  corporation  of 
Cambridge.  More  would  have  been  presented  if  time  had  been  al- 
lowed. The  apathy  of  the  people  at  this  crisis  is  astonishing.  On  a 
division  on  the  second  reading,  there  appeared  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  for  the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  siziy-two  against  it  The  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  twenty-siith  of  April,  when  some  addi- 
tional petitions  were  presented  against  it,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  votes  in  a  house  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  members.  This  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  on  which  day  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Eari  Marischal,  Sea« 
forth,  Southesk,  Panmure,  and  others,  also  received  his  mijesty's  sanc- 
tion. An  act  of  attainder  against  the  eari  of  Mar,  the  marquis  of  Tul- 
lihardine,  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  Lord  Drummond,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  insurrectioui  had  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February  preceding.  Besides  these  billB,  three  others  were  passed,  one 
attainting  Mr  Forster  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh;  another  for  more 
effectually  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands ;  a  third  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  estates  of  those  permns  who  had  been 
attainted  or  convicted. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  engaged  in  devising  measures  for 
mamtaining  the  public  tranquillity,  General  Cadogan  was  employed  in 
dispersing  some  hostile  bands  of  the  Clans  which  still  continued  to  as- 
semble with  their  chieft  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Hearing 
that  the  earl  of  SeaforUi  had  retired  into  the  island  of  Lewis,  where  he 
had  collected  a  considerable  body  of  his  men  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Campbell  of  Ormundel,  an  officer  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Muscovy,  where  he  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  Czar,  he  sent  a  de* 
tachment  into  the  Island  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cholmondely 
to  reduce  it  The  earl,  on  the  appearance  of  this  force,  crossed  into 
Ross-shire,  whence  he  escaped  to  France ;  and  Campbell  being  aban- 
doned by  his  men  after  he  had  formed  them  in  order  of  battie,  was 
taken  prisoner  while  standing  in  a  charging  posture.  Another  der 
tachment  under  Colonel  Clayton,  was  sent  into  the  isle  of  Skye,  where 
Sir  Donald  Macdonald  was  at  the  head  of  about  a  thousand  men ;  but 
the  chief  made  no  resistance,  and  having  no  assurance  of  protection 
from  the  government  in  case  of  a  surrender,  retired  into  one  of  ^  the 
Uisti,  where  he  remained  till  he  obtained  a  ship  which  carried  him  to 
France.  About  this  time  three  ships  arrived  among  the  western  islands 
from  France  with  military  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  but 
they  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  Two  of  them,  after  taking 
seventy  gentiemen  on  board,  iounediately  returned  to  France,  and  the 
third,  which  carried  fifty  chests  of  small  arms,  and  fifteen  barrels  of 
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gunpowder^  and  other  militaiy  stores^  was  captured  while  at  anchor  near 
Uist  by  an  English  ship  of  war. 

In  consequence  of  instructions  from  goviemmenti  General  Cadogan 
issued  an  order>  which  was  intimated  at  the  different  parish  churches  in 
the  north,  requiring  the  rebels  to  surrender  themselyes  and  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  assuring  them,  that  such  of  them  as  complied  should 
have  liberty  granted  to  return  home  in  safety,  but  threatening  to  punish 
rigorously  those  who  refused  to  comply.  This  order  was  generally 
obeyed  by  the  common  people  in  the  Lowlands,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  insurrection ;  but  few  of  the  Highlanders  seemed  to  regard  it 
To  enforce  compliance,  he  despatched  different  detachments  through 
the  Highlands,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Blaur  Athol,  where  he 
could  more  easily  communicate  with  the  disaffected  districts.  He 
next  removed  to  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Invemeis,  where  he  received  Glengary's  submission.  Lochiel,  Kep- 
poch,  and  Clanranald,  had  resolved  to  oppose  by  force  the  deliyeiy  of 
their  arms ;  but  on  hearing  that  Clayton,  who  had  returned  from  Skye, 
had  resolved  to  march  from  Fortwilliam  to  Lochiel's  house  to  disann 
the  Camerons,  these  chie&  retired,  and  t^eir  men  delivered  up  their 
arms  without  resistance.  Having  succeeded  in  disarming  the  High- 
lands, the  general  \eh  Inverness  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  leav- 
ing General  Sabine  in  command,  and  proceeded  to  London,  The  re- 
bellion being  now  considered  completely  extinguished,  the  Dutch 
auxiliaries  were  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  and  in  a  short  time  there- 
after were  embarked  for  Holland. 

To  try  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
Bhu^ess,  and  other  places  in  Scotland,  a  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner was  appointed  to  sit  at  Carlisle  in  December,  seventeen  hundred 
and  sucteen.  There  were  nearly  seventy  arraigned.  Of  twenty-nine 
who  were  brought  to  trial,  twenty-five  pled  guilty.  Brigadier  Camp- 
bell of  Ormundel,  Tulloch  of  Tannachi^  Stewart  of  Foss,  and  Stewart 
of  Glenbuckie^  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  The  two  last  having  sa* 
tisfied  the  solicitor-general  of  their  innocence^  he  allowed  a  writ  of  noU 
protequi  to  be  entered  in  their  behalf,  and  Campbell  having  escaped 
firom  the  'castle  of  Cariisle,  Tulloch  alone  stood  his  trial,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  twenty-five  who  had 
admitted  theur  guilt*  and  thirty-six  were  discharged  fbr  want  of  evidence ; 
but  ,the  sentence  of  death  was  never  put  into  execution.  It  was  wise  in 
the  government  to  pacify  the  national  disaffection  by  showing  mercy. 

Following .  up  the  same  humane  view,  an  act  of  grace  was  passed 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventeen  by  the  king  and  both  houses  of 
pariiament,  granting  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had 
committed  any  treasonable  offences,  before  the  sixth  day  of  May  of  thai 
year,  with  the  exception  of  those  who»  having  committed  such  offences, 
had  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  who,  before  the  said  sixth  day  of  May, 
had  returned  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  without  his  mijesty's  license 
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or  who  should  oo  or  after  the  said  day  return  into  either  of  the  king- 
doms without  snch  license.  All  persons  of  the  name  and  clan  of  Mao- 
gregor  mentioned  in  the  act  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  the  Firsts 
intituled,  ^  Anent  the  Clan-Gregor,**  were  also  excepted,  as  well  as  all 
such  persons  as  should,  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred 
and  seyenteen,  remain  attainted  for  high  treason.  But  all  such  persons 
so  attainted,  unless  specially  named,  and  who  had  not  escaped  out  of 
prison,  were  finely  pardoned  and  dischaiged.  Under  thb  act  the  eari  of 
Camwath,  and  Lords  Widdrington  and  Naime,  were  delivered  from  the 
Tower:  seventeen  persons  confined  in  Newgate^  the  prisonen  still  re- 
maining in  the  castles  of  Lancaster  and  Carlisle ;  and  those  in  the  cas- 
tles of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  other  j^aoes  in  Scotland,  induding 
the  Lords  Strathallan  and  RoUo^  were  likewise  released. 

While  the  Chevalier  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Scotland,  the  eari 
of  Stair,  (the  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,)  had  used  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  him.  Dudos  and  others  say  that  Stair  not  only  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  to  have  the  Chevalier  arrested,  but 
that  finding  the  regent  insincere  in  his  promises  of  compliance,  he  sent 
persons  to  assassinate  the  Chevalier  on  the  road  when  crossing  France 
to  embark  for  Scotland.  That  Stair  made  such  an  i4>plication,  and  that 
he  employed  spies  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  prince,  are  circum- 
stances highly  probable;  but  both  Marshal  Berwick  and  the  earl  of  Mar 
discredited  the  last  part  of  the  story,  as  they  considered  Stair  incapable 
of  ordering  an  action  so  atrocious  as  the  assassination  of  the  prince.* 

On  the  return  of  the  Chevalier,  Stair,  afraid  that  he  and  his  parti- 
zans  in  France  would  intrigue  with  the  court,  pres  nted  a  memorial  to 
the  regent  in  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  which,  after  notifying 
the  flight  of  the  Chevalier,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  forces,  he  requested 
of  the  regent  that  he  would  oblige  the  prince  to  quit  France.  He 
next  insisted  that  **  the  authors  and  chiefr"  of  the  rebellion  who  had 
retired  to  France  should  be  ordered  to  depart  forthwith  fit)m  Fhmce, 
that  they  should  never  again  be  permitted  to  return  to  that  country,  and 
that  the  other  persons  who  had  been  condemned  and  declared  rebels 
should  not  at  any  time  enter  or  reside  therein.  The  earl  also  solicited 
his  royal  highness  to  join  with  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  an  application 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  prohibit  the  Chevalier  firom  returning  into 
his  territory.  Finally,  as  the  regent  had  made  a  declaration,  that  the 
ofiicers  in  the  service  of  France  who  should  follow  **  the  Ptotender"  in 
the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  should  be  broke,  the  king  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  persuaded  himself  that  his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  would  not 
suffer  the  ofiicers  who  had  followed  and  assisted  the  prince  ever  to  be 
employed  again  in  the  service  of  France.  The  removal  of  the  Jacobite 
exiles  from  the  French  court  was  all  that  the  earl  could  at  that  time 
obtain  from  the  regent.     By  an  agreement,  however,  which  was  shortly 

•  Mem.  d«  Berwick,  tome  II. 
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thereafter  entered  into  between  France  and  England,  mutually  guaran* 
teeing  the  sneoesaion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  Hanover  auccw* 
aion  according  to  the  proviaions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Pretender  should  be  sent  beyond  the  Alps,  and  should 
never  be  allowed  to  return  again  to  F^nnce  or  Lorraine  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  and  that  none  of  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Firance. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the  leading  supporters  ol 
government  in  Scotland  repaired  to  London  to  congratulate  Geoige  the 
First  on  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  to  obtain  the  rewards  they  ex- 
pected. The  duke  of  Argyle,  to  whose  exertions  chiefly  the  king  was 
indebted  for  his  peaceable  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  rebellion,  was  already  so  overloaded  with  &vours  that  he  could 
scarcely  expect  any  addition  to  be  made  to  them,  and  would  probably 
have  been  contented  with  those  he  had  obtained ;  but  the  squadron  party 
which  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  ruinf  him,  now  made  eveiy  exer- 
tion to  get  him  disgraced ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  Marlborough  fiui* 
tion,  and  a  party  which  espoused  the  interests  of  Cadogan,  they  suc- 
ceeded with  the  king,  who  dismissed  the  duke  and  hu  brother,  the  earl 
of  Hay,  from  all  their  employments,  which  were  conferred  on  others. 
General  Carpenter,  to  whom  the  success  at  Preston  was  entirely  ascrib- 
ed, succeeded  Argyle  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  North  Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  duke  of  Montrose  was  appointed  lord-roister  of  Scotland 
in  the  room  of  the  eari  of  Hay* 

The  aspect  of  afikirs  in  the  north  of  Europe  requiring  the  king^s  pre- 
sence in  his  German  dominions,  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  clause 
in  the  act  for  the  furtlier  limitation  of  the  crown,  which  restricted  the 
sovereign  from  leaving  hu  British  dominions*  He  closed  the  session  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  and  embarked  at  Gravesend  on  the  seventh  of 
July  for  Holland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ninth.  He  proceeded  to 
Loo  incognito^  and  from  thence  set  out  for  Pyrmont  The  object  of 
this  visit  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Although  Spain  had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession, Philip  the  Fifth,  eager  for  glory,  was  desirous  of  engaging  in 
a  war  with  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  resign  the  title  of  king  of  Spain, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Italian  dominions  of  Spam ;  but  hb  minister, 
Alberoni,  was  opposed  to  an  immediate  rupture,  and  pledged  himself,  that 
if  Philip  would  maintain  his  kingdom  in  peace  for  five  years, — a  period 
required  by  Alberoni  for  reforming  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  rousing  the  nation  from  the  apathy  into  which  it  had  sunk, 
he  would  make  him  the  most  powerfol  monarch  in  Europe.*  Philip, 
Impatient  of  delay,  refused  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  hb  minister.  As 
Spain  could  not,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  cany  on  a  war 
single  handed,  Alberoni  looked  round  among  the  leading  powers  for  an 
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•II J  who  would  second  the  yiews  of  his  royal  Blaster.  With  France  he 
coald  not  eipect  to  form  an  allianocy  as  the  interests  of  the  regent  and 
Philip  were  diametricallj  opposed,  each  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  .that 
kingdom.  He  therefore  fixed  his  eyes  upon  England  and  Holland  as  the 
powers  most  likely  to  aid  him.  With  England,  it  is  trae,  some  differ- 
ences existed,  hat  these  the  wily  Alberoni  resoWed  at  once  to  remove  by 
conceding  every  thing  that  England  conld  reascmably  desire.  The  com- 
merce of  Enghmd  with  Spain  had  been  placed  in  a  very  nnfoyonrable 
situation  by  some  explanatory  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  on 
the  offer  of  Alberoni,  these  were  abrogated  by  a  new  treaty  in  Decem- 
ber, serenteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  which  restored  England  to  the  com- 
mercial adTantages  which  she  had  enjoyed  under  the  Austrian  princes. 
This  proceeding  received  the  cordial  sanction  of  Philip,  who,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  by  the  Cardinal  del  Giudice  for  such  a  cliange  of 
policy,  remarked,  *<  I  consider  the  king  of  England  as  my  brother,  and 
am  determined  to  live  in  frieifdship  with  him.  Let  me  hear  no  more  on 
this  subject."*  Philip  eyen  went  so  for  as  to  sign  a  declaration,  in  which 
he  stated  his  determination  to  give  no  support  to  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  and  his  adherents. 

Hitherto  Alberoni  had  kept  his  object  out  of  view,  but  an  attack  made 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  upon  the  republic  of  Genoa  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  ice*  Agamst  the  emperor's  violation  ol 
the  neutrality  of  Italy  Alberoni  made  a  warm  appeal  to  the  king  ti 
Great  Britain  as  the  guarantee  of  that  neutrality,  and  in  this  appeal  he 
was  backed  by  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  who  informed  his  cabi- 
net, that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  states  of  Fkrma  and  Tuscany  were  guar- 
anteed to  the  queen  of  Spain  by  England,  and  an  English  fieet  sent  out 
to  support  the  Spanish  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  would  give 
the  most  ample  guaranty  for  the  Hanover  succession,  and  would  promote 
the  commercial  interests  of  England.  George  the  First  found  himself 
placed  in  a  singular  but  fortunate  situation,  by  the  offen  of  Spain. 
Equally  courted  by  France  and  Spain,  he  had  only  to  choose  between 
them,  and  to  form  that  connexion  which  might  be  most  conducive  to 
uphold  the  Protestant  succession  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
with  which  the  internal  peace  of  Great  Britain  and  the  safety  of  the 
reigning  fomily  were  intunately  connected.  The  alliance  of  the  emperor 
and  of  France  being  considered  as  more  likely  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages than  a  connexion  with  Spain,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid' was 
instructed  by  the  cabinet  at  home  to  decline  the  offers  of  Spain.  <*  His 
majesty,"  said  secretary  Stanhope,  in  his  letter  to  the  minister,  *'  is  per- 
fectly disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Catholic  king,  to 
renew  and  confirm  the  past;  but  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  does  not 
permit  him  to  form  other  engagements,  which,  far  from  contributing  to 
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preserye  the  neutralitj  of  Italy^  would  giye  rise  to  jealousies  tending  to 
disturb  iU"^ 

To  secure  the  support  of  the  emperor,  a  treaty  was  entered  into»  by 
which  he  and  the  king  of  England  reciprocally  agreed  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective  territories.  This  was  followed 
by  the  agreement  with  France,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  in 
January,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventeen,  a  triple  alliance  was  entered 
into  between  England,  France,  and  HoUand,  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  mutually  guaranteed  to  one  another  the  possession  of  all  places 
respectively  hdd  by  them.  The  treaty  also  contained  a  guaranty  of 
the  Protestant  succession  on  the  throne  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  greatly  exasperated  when  he  first  reoeived  in- 
telligence of  the  treaty  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor, 
but  Alberoni  still  continued  to  court  the  good  will  of  England,  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  turn  to  good  account  Anxious  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  the  parties  to  the  triple  alliance,  immediately  after  its  ratifi* 
cation,  endeavoured  to  negotiate  between  Philip  and  the  emperor,  but 
their  proposals  not  being  relished  by  tlie  former,  he  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  them,  and  proceeded  with  his  warlike  preparations.  Baffled  in  all 
his  attempts  to  draw  England  into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  Al« 
beroni  looked  to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  find  allies  in  the  perK>ns 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  csar  of  Muscovy.  Both  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  the  Twelfth  were  highly  incensed  against  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  the  former  for  resisting  the  attempts  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing in  the  empire,  the  latter  for  having  joined  the  confederacy  formed 
against  him  during  his  captivity,  and  for  having  accepted  firom  the  king 
of  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  Swedish  possessions, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Denmark  during  the  absence  of  Charles. 
Charles,  to  revenge  himself,  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  Stuarts, 
and  by  his  instructions,  Goertz,  his  minister  in  England,  began  to  cabal 
with  Qke  English  Jacobites,  to  whom,  in  name  of  his  master,  he  promised 
to  grant  assistance  in  any  efforts  they  might  make  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
elector.  It  was  whispered  among  the  Scottbh  Jacobites,  that  **  the  king,** 
as  they  termed  the  Chevalier,  had  some  hopes  of  prevailing  on  Charles  to 
espouse  his  cause,  but  the  first  notice  on  which  they  could  place  any 
reliance  was  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  one  Captain  Straiton,  which 
he  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  and  Mr  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  in  which  he  suggested,  that 
as  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Sweden,  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  should 
purchase  and  send  five  or  six  thousand  bolls  of  meal  to  that  country. 
Their  poverty,  however,  and  the  impracticability  of  collecting  and  send- 
ing such  a  large  quantity  of  food  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  the  government,  prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried 
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into  ezecQtton.*  Shortly  thereafter,  Straiton  received  another  letter  from 
Mar»  in  which,  after  stating  that  there  waa  a  design  to  attempt  the  restore 
ation  of  the  prince  by  the  ud  of  a  certain  foreign  sovereign,  and  that  it 
would  look  strange  if  his  friends  at  home  did  not  put  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  assist  him,  he  suggested,  that  as  the  want  of  money  had  been 
hitherto  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Chevalier's  success,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  this  and  his  first  letter  were  to  be  communicated,  should 
persuade  their  friends  to  have  in  readiness  such  money  as  they  tould 
procure,  to  be  employed  when  the  proper  opportunity  offered.  Mr 
Lockhart,  who  received  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  at  the  same  time, 
undertook  the  task  of  acquainting  the  Chevalier's  friends  in  Scotland 
with  Mar's  wish,  and  obtained  assurances  from  several  persons  of 
rank  that  they  would  attend  to  the  prinoe's  request  Lord  Eglinton  in 
particular  made  an  ofi*er  of  three  thousand  goineasy  which  he  signified 
by  letter  to  the  Chevalier.f 

The  intrigues  of  Goertz,  the  Swedish  minister,  being  disoovered-  by 
the  government,  he  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seised  at  the  desire  of 
King  George.  This  extraordinary  proceeding,  against  which  the  foreign 
ministers  resident  at  the  British  court  remonstrated,  roused  the  indigna^ 
tion  of  Charles  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  being  now  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  for  carrying  his  project  into  efflsct,  he,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alberoni,  reconciled  himself  to  the  czar,  who,  in  resentment 
of  an  offer  made  by  King  George  to  Charles  to  join  against  Russia,  if 
the  latter  would  ratiQr  the  cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  agreed  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Spain  for  placing  **  the  pre- 
tender" on  the  throne  of  England.  To  strengthen  the  interest  of  the 
Chevalier  in  the  north,  Alberoni  sent  the  duke  of  Ormond  into  Russia 
to  n^otiate  a  marriage  between  the  son  of  the  Chevalier,  and  Anne  the 
daughter  of  Peter,  but  this  project  did  not  take  effect  The  Chevalier 
himself,  in  the  meantime,  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Cle- 
mentina Sobieskl,  but  she  was  arrested  at  Inspruck  by  order  of  the  im- 
perial government,  when  on  her  journey  to  meet  her  betrothed  husband, 
and  sent  to  a  convent 

King  George  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  January,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen.  The  parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
February,  when  he  informed  them  of  the  projected  invasion,  and  mentioned 
that  he  had  given  orders  for  laying  copies  of  papers  connected  therewith 
before  them.  From  these  documents  it  appeared,  that  the  plan  of  inva- 
sion was  ripe  for  execution,  but  that  it  was  not  intended  to  attempt  it  till 
the  Dutch  auxiliaries  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland.  Both  houses  pre- 
sented addresses  expressing  their  horror  and  indigpation  at  the  designs  of 
those  who  had  encouraged  an  invasion.  Similar  addresses  were  presented 
from  the  convocation,  and  ftt^m  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  but  Ox- 
ford was  not  so  pliant    That  university  had  implied  for  and  obtamed 
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from  the  king  a  dispensation  from  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  devil, 
the  pope»  the  pretender^  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Mar»  in 
effigyi  on  the  anniversaiy  of  his  majesty's  accession,  for  which  mark  of 
favour  some  of  the  heads  of  the  university  thought  they  could  not  do 
less  than  address  the  king  on  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion  and 
his  safe  return*  But  Dr  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  objected  to  the 
address,  on  the  ground  that  the  rebellion  had  been  long  suppressed-^ 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  addressing  a  king  upon  his  return  from 
his  German  dominions,  and  that  the  frivour  they  had  received  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  quartering  a  whole  regiment  upon  them ;  and  the  uni- 
versity concurred  in  his  views. 

In  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  his  Swedish  miyesty,  parliament 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Sweden,  and  a  fleet  was 
despatched  to  the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Byng,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Swedes;  but  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  trenches  before  Fre- 
derickshal,  dissolved  the  confederacy  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  only  remaining  power  George  the  First  had  now  to  dread  was 
Spain.  In  Aug^t,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen.  Sir  George  Byng, 
before  any  declaration  of  war  was  issued,  c^>tttred  or  destroyed  a  large 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  Spaniards  carried  on  the 
war  with  vigour  in  Sicily,  which  they  had  invaded,  and  the  court  of 
Madrid  sent  orders  to  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
6t  out  privateers  against  the  English.  The  parliament  met  on  the 
eleventh  of  November,  on  which  day  addresses  of  congratulation  were 
moved  in  both  houses  on  account  of  Admiral  Byng's  victory,  but  a 
strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  thto  houses 
were  called  upon  to  sanction  proceedings,  which,  upon  inquiry,  might 
turn  out  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations*  The  addresses  were, 
however,  carried  by  considerable  minorities.  War  was  declared  against 
Spain  in  December ;  but  a  respectable  minority  in  parliament,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  were  opposed  to  it,  as  hurtful  to  the  commercial  inter* 
ests  of  Great  Britain.  France  also  followed  the  same  course,  and  a 
French  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Berwick,  entered 
Spain  and  laid  siege  to  Fuenterrabia,  St  Sebastian,  and  UrgeU  which 
surrendered  in  succession.  The  marshal  next  laid  siege  to  Roses,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize  from  the  badness  of  the 
weather  and  other  causes,  and  afker  placing  his  troops  in  winter-quai^ 
ters,  returned  to  Paris. 

The  war  with  Spain  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  duke 
of  Ormond  repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  held  oonferences  with  Albe- 
roni  and  concerted  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Hie  Dutch,  alarmed 
at  Ormond's  appearance  at  Madrid,  remonstrated  with  Alberoni,  as 
they  had  guaranteed  the  Protestant  succession,  which  might  be  endan- 
gered if  an  insurrection  in  fhvour  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was 
encouraged  by  Spain ;  but  the  cardinal  assured  them  that  the  duke  had 
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no  Other  design  in  coming  into  Spain  but  to  consult  his  personal  safety. 
Mcanwhilcy  under  the  pretence  of  sending  reinforcements  into  Sicilj, 
preparations  were  made  at  Cadiz  and  in  the  ports  of  Galicia,  for  the 
projected  inTasion.  and  the  Chevalier  himself  quitted  Urbino  by  stealth* 
and  embarkmg  at  Netteno,  landed  at  Cagliari  in  March,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  From  thence  he  took  hb  passage  to  Roses  in  Cat« 
alonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  cordially  received  and 
treated  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  tenth  of  March,  seventeen 
hundred  and  nineteen,  a  fleet  consisting  of  ten  men-of-war  and  twenty- 
one  transports,  having  on  board  five  thousand  men,  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  thirty  thousand  muskets,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  with  in- 
structions to  join  the  rest  of  the  expedition  at  Corunna,  and  to  make  a 
descent  at  once  upon  England  and  Ireland.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fleet,  with  the  title  of  Captain-general  of 
his  most  Catholic  Majesty ;  and  he  was  provided  with  declarations  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  stating,  that  for  many  good  reasons  he  had  sent 
forces  into  England  and  Scotland  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  King  James. 

To  defeat  this  attempt  the  allied  cabinets  adopted  the  necessary  mea- 
sures. His  Britannic  majesty  having  communicated  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  the  advices  he  had  received  respecting  the  projected  inva- 
sion, they  gave  him  every  assurance  of  support,  and  requested  him  to 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land.  He  offered  a  reward  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  any  one  who  should  apprehend  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
Troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  and 
a  strong  squadron,  under  Admiral  Norris,  was  equipped  and  sent  out  to 
sea  to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet  The  Dutch  furnished  two  thousand  men, 
and  six  battalions  of  Imperialists  were  sent  from  the  Austrian  Nether« 
lands ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ordered  ships  to  be  prepared  at  Brest  to 
join  the  English  fleet,  and  made  an  ofier  of  twenty  battalions  for  the 
service  of  King  George. 

The  expedition  under  Ormond,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates, 
never  reached  its  destination,  having  been  dispersed  and  disabled,  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  by  a  violent  storm  which  lasted  twelve  days.  These 
two  ships  reached  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  had  on  board  the  Earls 
Marischal  and  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  some  field  officers, 
three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men.  This  small 
force  landed  in  the  western  Highlands,  and  was  joined  by  some  High- 
landers, chiefly  Seafot1h*s  men.  The  other  Jacobite  clans,  with  the  dis- 
appointment tliey  formerly  experienced  from  France  still  fresh  in  their 
recollection,  resolved  not  to  move  till  the  whole  forces  under  Ormond 
should  arrive.  A  difference  arose  between  the  Earl  Marischal  and  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  about  the  command,  but  this  dispute  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  advance  of  General  Wightman  from  Inverness,  with  a 
body  of  regular  troops.  The  Highlanders  and  their  allies  had  taken 
possession  of  the  pass  at  Glenshiel ;  but  on  the  approac'*  of  the  govern- 
ment forces,  they  retired  to  the  pass  at  Strachell,  which  they  resolved 
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to  defend.  General  Wlghtman  attacked  and  drove  them,  after  a  imart 
action  and  after  sustaining  some  lo«s,  from  one  eminence  to  another, 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat  The  Highlanders  seeing  no 
chance  of  making  a  successftil  resistance,  dispersed,  during  the  night, 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  following  day,  sur 
rendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Marischal,  Seaforth,  and  Tul- 
iibardlne,  with  the  other  officers,  retired  to  the  western  isles*  and  there- 
after escaped  to  the  continent 
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Although  the  Chevalier  still  had  many  adherents  In  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, yet,  as  they  were  narrowly  watched  by  the  government,  it  was 
considered  inexpedient  and  unsafe  to  correspond  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  expedition.  In  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  thus  kept,  they  wisely  abstained  from  committing  themselves, 
and  when  Marischal  landed  they  were  quite  unprepared  to  render  him 
any  assistance,  and  unanimously  resolved  not  to  move  in  any  shape 
till  a  rising  should  take  place  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier. 
But  this  prudent  resolution  was  well  nigh  marred  by  the  following 
singular  incident  t — About  the  time  the  Spanish  fleet  was  expected 
to  have  arrived  upon  the  coast,  an  unknown  person,  wha  represented 
himself  as  a  servant  of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  waited  upon  one  Mills,  tutor 
to  young  Glengary,  at  Edinburgh,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  come 
from  Spain,  and  had  just  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  from  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  fleet  as  it  had  passed  by,  and  that  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  go  north  and  acqudnt  his  master's  friends  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  take  up  arms.  Mills  carried  this  person  to  one  Captain 
Straiten,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  who  gave  fliU  credit  to  the  statement.  In  which 
he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  express  by  the  vis- 
count of  Stormont,  then  at  his  house  in  Annandale,  informing  him  that  five 
or  six  days  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  a  large  squadron  of  tall  ships, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  was  Ormond's  fleet,  had  passed  along  the  Galloway 
coast,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind  directly  for  the  west  coast  of  England.  On 
receiving  the  viscount's  letter,  Straiten  sent  ofi*  an  express  to  Lord 
Nairne  in  Perthshire,  informing  him  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  on 
the  coast,  and  had  certainly  landed  by  that  time,  and  requesting  tiis 
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lordship  to  forward  the  glad  intelligence  to  Lord  Marischal  and  other 
proper  persons  in  the  Highlands,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  summon- 
ing  the  Highlanders  to  the  field.  The  news  having  been  also  commu- 
nicated by  Straiten  to  some  persons  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  the  earl 
of  Dalhousie  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  got  on  horseback 
with  the  intention  of  joining  Ormond,  as  they  saw  no  possibility  of 
reaching  Marischal ;  but  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  who  doubted  the  in- 
telligence, prevailed  on  Dalhousie  to  remain  at  Selkirk,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  attending  the  races,  till  he  should  inquire  into  its  truth*  The 
result  was,  that  the  whole  affair  turned  out  to  be  a  pure  &brication, 
evidently  got  up  by  the  emissaries  of  the  government  to  entrap  the  Ja- 
cobite chie&.  By  this  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  Lockhart, 
many  fitmilies  were  saved  from  ruin,  as  he  inmiediately  apprized  those 
who  were  ready  to  rise,  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised.* 

As  many  inconveniencies  had  arisen  from  a  want  of  co-operation 
among  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Mr  Lock- 
hart, in  concert  with  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  James  that 
the  earls  of  Eglinton  and  Wigton,  Lord  Balmerino,  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, (the  head  of  the  nonjuring  dergy,)  Mr  Paterson  of  Prestonhall, 
and  Captain  Straiten,  should  be  appointed  commissioners  or  trustees  for 
transacting  his  affiiirs  in  Scotland.  This  proposal  was  well  received  by 
the  Chevalier,  who  sent  the  following  letter  to  Lockhart  on  the  occasion  :— 

•*  February  15//*,  1720. 

**  I  saw  a  few  days  agoe  a  paper  you  sent  hither  for  my  perusal,  in 
which  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  same  good  sense  and  afiection  for 
me  I  always  found  in  you,  and  of  which  I  am  truely  sensible.  I  am 
entirely  convinced  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  my  afiairs,' that  some 
persons  of  weight  and  prudence  should  frequently  confer  togither,  and 
communicate  to  me  their  opinion  and  reflections  on  matters,  and  at  the 
same  time,  on  proper  occasions,  give  such  advice  to  the  rest  of  my  friends 
as  might  conduce  to  our  common  good.  To  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  persons  for  this  efiect  by  commission,  is  by  no  means,  at  this  time, 
adviseable,  because  of  the  inconveniencies  it  might  draw,  sooner  or 
later,  upon  the  persons  concem'd ;  since  it  could  not  but  be  eipected 
that  the  present  government  would,  at  long  run,  be  inform'd  of  such  a 
paper  which,  by  its  nature,  must  be  known  to  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple; besides,  that  many  who  might  be  most  fitt  to  discharge  such  a  trust 
might,  with  reason,  not  be  fond  of  having  their  names  exposed  in  such 
a  matter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  might  be  disobliged  for 
not  having  a  share  where  it  is  not  possible  all  can  be  concern'd ;  but  I 
think  all  these  inconveniences  may  be  obviated,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posal comply'd  with,  and  equall  advantages  drawn  from  it  if  the  persons 
named  below,  or  some  of  them,  would  meet  and  consult  together  for 
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tbe  intents  above-mention'd.  The  persons  you  propose  I  entirely  ap- 
proTe,  to  witty  tlie  earls  of  Eglington  and  Wigton*  Lord  Balmerino^  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Paterson  and  Captain  Straiten,  to  whom  I 
would  have  added  Mr  Harry  Maul,  Sir  John  Erskine,  Lord  Dun, 
Pourie  and  Glengary*  Now,  as  these  gentlemen  want,  I  know,  no  spur 
to  their  leal  for  my  service,  and  that  out  of  regard  to  them  I  am  un- 
willing to  write  directly  at  present  to  them,  I  am  persuaded  that  when 
this  letter  is  communicated  to  them,  they  will  willingly  enter  into  what 
is  proposed  for  our  mutuall  advantage ;  and  to  make  the  thing  easier  to 
you,  I  send  a  duplicate  of  this  to  Straiten,  that  either  by  him  or  you  it 
may  be  communicated  to  the  persons  ooncem'd,  with  all  that  is  kind  to 
them  in  my  name ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  desireous  upon  occasion  to 
consult  others  not  named  in  this  letter,  I  shall  entirely  approve  it ;  but 
what  I  desire  may  be  the  first  point  settled,  is  that  of  a  regular  corres- 
pondence with  me ;  for  which  end,  if  Straiten  is  not  sufficient,  I  shall 
approve  of  any  penon  my  fiiends  shall  appoint  for  that  efiect,  as  I  have 
already  that  one  Mr  Coopar  should  be  assisting  to  Straiton  on  occa- 
sions,"* &c. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr  Lockhart  ac- 
quainted the  different  persons,  therein  named,  of  its  contents,  and  all  of 
them  undertook  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them ;  but  as  they  judged 
it  advisable  to  conceal  the  powers  they  had  received  from  their  friends, 
they  requested  Mr  Lockhart,  when  their  advice  was  wanted,  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  individually,  and  having  collected  their  sentiments  to 
give  the  necessary  instructions  with  due  caution.  From  his  name  not 
having  been  put  down  in  the  Chevalier's  list,  Mr  Lockhart  at  first  de- 
clined to  act  as  a  trustee;  but  on  being  informed  that  his  name  had  been 
omitted  by  mistake,  and  that  it  was  the  Chevalier's  intention  that  he 
should  be  one  of  the  number,  he  undertook  the  office,  f  No  matter, 
however,  of  any  importance  seems  ever  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  these  trustees. 

In  June  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Madrid  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  same  time 
a  defensive  alliance  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain.  As  the  two  last  were  the  only  powers  from  whom  the  **  Pre- 
tender" could  expect  any  effectual  aid  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  his 
long-wished-for  restoration  seemed  now  to  be  hopeless,  and  King  Greorge 
secure,  as  he  imagined,  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  plots,  made 
preparations  for  visiting  his  German  dominions,  and  actually  appointed 
a  regency  to  act  in  his  absence.  But  early  in  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  a  discovery  was  made,  on  informatioii  received  by 
the  King  from  the  regent  of  France,  that  the  Jacobites  were  busy  in  a 
new  conspiracy  against  the  government*  It  appeared  that  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St  George,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  to  sail  from  Porto-Longone 
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for  SpaiD»  uoder  the  protection  of  three  Spanish  men«of-war»  and  there 
to  wait  the  resolutions  of  his  friends.*  In  following  the  due  given  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the  letters,  in  relation 
to  the  conspiracy,  were  carried  to  Mr  George  Kelly,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, who  despatched  them  to  their  different  destinations.  The  insunmy 
tion  was  to  have  taken  place  during  the  king's  absence  in  Hanover ;  but 
his  majesty  having  deferred  his  journey  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  resolved  to  postpone  their  attempt  till  the 
dissolution  of  parliament* 

The  conspiratoiv  finding  they  were  watched  by  government  became 
extremely  cautious,  and  the  mipbters.  desirous  of  getting  hold  of  the 
treasonable  correspondence,  ordered  Kelh^  the  principal  agent,  to  be 
arrested.  He  was  accordingly  apprehended,  but  not  until  he  had,  by 
keeping  his  assailants  at  bay  with  his  sword,  succeeded  in  burning  the 
greater  part  of  his  papers.  Although  the  papers  which  were  seized  from 
Kelly,  and  others  which  had  been  intercepted  by  government,  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  a  conspiracy,  yet  it  became  very  difficult,  from  the  fictitious 
names  used  in  them,  to  trace  out  the  guilty  persons.  **  We  are  in  trace 
of  several  things  very  material,*'  observes  Robert  Walpole  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  in  reference  to  this  discovery,  **  but  we  fbz-hunters  know 
tl)at  we  do  not  always  find  every  fox  that  we  cross  upon."  Among  other 
persons  who  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lords 
North  and  Greyf  Strafford,  and  Orrery,  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Harry  Goring. 

To  check  the  threatened  insurrection,  a  camp  was  immediately  formed 
in  Hyde-park,  and  all  military  officers  were  ordered  to  repair  to  theit 
respective  regiments.  Lieutenant-general  Macartney  was  despatched  to 
Ireland  to  bring  over  some  troops  fi^m  that  kingdom,  and  the  states  of 
Holland  were  requested  to  have  their  auxiliary  troops  in  readiness  for 
embarkation.  These  preparations,  and  the  many  rumours  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  affected  public  credit,  and 
a  run  took  place  upon  the  bank,  but  the  panic  soon  subsided,  and  pub- 
lic confidence  was  restored. 

Of  all  the  persons  seized  of  any  note,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was  the 
only  individual  against  whom  a  charge  could  plausibly  be  maintained. 
He  was  equally  i.'^ted  for  his  high  literary  attainments  and  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  exploded  dogma  of  passive  obedience.  He  had  written 
Sacheverel's  defence  con  amore^  and  he  had  carried  his  partisanship  for 
the  house  of  Stuart  so  far,  that,  according  to  Lord  Haroourt,  he  offered, 
upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  to  proclaim  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
at  Charing-cross  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  when  his  proposal  was  declined, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '*  Never  was  a  better  cause  lost  for  want  of 
spirit.*'  He  was  identified  as  one  of  the  conspirators  by  a  trifiing  dreum- 
stance.    A  dog  mentioned  in  some  of  the  letters  as  a  present  to  a  penon 

*  RotMit  Walpok  to  hk  brother  Horace,  May  17S8.    Coxa. 


•ometiines  Darned  Jones  and  sometinies  Illingtoni  was  sent  from  France. 
A  Mra  BarneSy  who  was  privy  to  the  eoDspiracy,  nowise  suspecting  tliat 
such  an  insignificant  circumstance  would  lead  to  detection,  freely  stated 
that  the  dog  mentioned  in  the  letters  was  intended  for  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. This  admission  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  letters, 
and  the  result  was,  that  not  only  the  mention  of  Jones  and  lUington  was 
found  always  to  agree  with  this  information,  but  the  bishop's  illness,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  visits  to  and  departures  from  London,  were  all  men- 
tioned witli  the  right  dates  under  these  feigned  names.* 

After  an  examination  before  the  privy-council,  the  bishop  was  corn* 
mitted  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  After  he  had  been  a 
fortnight  in  confinement,  Mrs  Morris,  the  prelate's  daughter,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  praying  that,  in  consideratioik 
of  her  fiither*s  bad  state  of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought  to  a  speedy 
trial,  admitted  to  bail,  or  discharged,  but  the  petition  was  rejected.  The 
committal  of  the  bishop  was  highly  resented  by  the  clergy,  who  con* 
sidered  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  church  of  England  and  the  episcopal 
order,  and  they  gave  full  vent  to  their  feelings  by  ofiMng  up  public 
prayers  for  his  health  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

The  new  parliament  met  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  first  thing 
the  king  did  was  to  announce,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  observed  that  the  conspirators  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  but  that  they  had  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectations, — that,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  they  had,  not- 
withstanding, resolved  once  more  to  attempt  to  subvert  the  government; 
to  accomplish  which  end,  they  had  obtained  large  sums  of  money,  en- 
gaged great  numbers  of  foreign  officers,  and  secured  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition, — and  that  had  not  the  plot  been  timeously  disoo- 
vered>  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London,  would  have 
been  involved  in  blood  and  confusion.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mildness  and 
uprightness  of  his  government,  and  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  the  dis- 
affected ;  and  he  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  steadily 
adhere  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  continue  to  make  the 
laws  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions.  This  speech  was  answered 
by  corresponding  addresses  from  both  houses.  A  bill  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act  for  a  whole  year  was  immediately  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  but  as  the  period  of  suspension  was  double  of  any 
suspension  hitherto  known,  it  met  with  some  opposition. '  Li  the  com- 
mons, however^  the  opposition  was  so  violent,  tiwt  Mr  Robert  Walpole 
found  himself  necessitated  to  invent  a  story  of  a  design  to  seize  the  bank 
and  the  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the  **  pretender"  on  the  royal  ex- 
change. This  ridiculous  tale,  uttered  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
alarmed  the  commons,  and  they  passed  the  bilL 

*  Mcmoire  of  the  Affair*  of  Kurope*    Bj  Lord  John  RumoU,  toL  li.  p,  887. 
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In  connexion  with  this  conspiracy,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  issued 
a  declarationi  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the  twentieth  of  September  same  year, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  ail 
foreign  princes  and  states.  In  this  paper,  after  mentioning  the  violation 
of  freedom  in  the  late  elections,  pretended  conspiracies  to  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  new  oppressions,  infamous  informers,  apd  the  state  of  proscrip- 
tion under  which  he  alleged  every  honest  British  subject  lay,  he  made 
this  extraordinaiy  proposal,  that  if  King  George  would  relinquish  to  him 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  would  in  return  bestow  upon  him  the 
title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite  all  other  states  to  con- 
firm it.  He  promised  to  leave  to  King  George  hb  succession  to  the 
British  dominions  secure,  whenever  it  should  open  to  him  in  the  natural 
course.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the  king  sent  to  the  house  of 
peers  the  original  and  a  printed  copy  of  this  declaration,  signed  by  the 
^'pretender,"  for  their  consideration.  The  lords  unanimously  resolved  that 
it  was  a  fidse,  insolent,  and  traitorous  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned 
at  the  Royal-exchange ;  and  the  commons  concurred  in  this  resolution. 
An  address  was  also  agreed  to  by  both  houses,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the  *'  pre< 
tender,**  and  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to  support  his 
title  to  the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  As  the  catholics  were 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  commons  for  raising  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  **  papists,*'  or  persons  educated  in 
the  catholic  religion,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  late 
rebellion  and  disorders.  This  bill  being  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of 
persecution,  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  members,  but  it  was  sent  up 
to  the  house  of  lords  along  with  another  bill,  obliging  all  peraons,  being 
''papbts,"  in  Scotland,  and  all  persons  in  Great  Britain  refusing  or  ne- 
glecting to  take  the  oaths  appointed  for  the  king's  person  and  govern- 
ment, to  register  their  names  and  real  estates.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  both  bills  were  passed  without  amendments  and  received  the 
royal  assent 

Christopher  Layer  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  were  the  only  pri- 
soners who  were  brought  to  trial.  Layer  was  arraigned  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  November,  and  being  convicted  of  having  enlisted  men 
for  the  pretender's  service,  received  sentence  of  death.  With  a  view 
to  discovery,  he  was  reprieved  for  some  time,  and  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  being  unwilling  or  unable 
to  discover  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  executed  at 
Tyburn,  and  his  head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple- bar.  Mr  Pulteney, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  to  the  house,  that  firom  the 
examination  of  Layer  and  others,  it  appeared  that  a  design  had  been 
formed  by  persons  of  figure  and  distinction  at  home,  in  conjunction  with 
traitors  abroad,  for  placing  the  **  pretender"  on  the  throne  of  these  realms : 
that  their  first  object  was  to  obtain  a  body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade 


the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  late  electioDS,  but  that  being  disappointed 
in  this  expectation,  the  conspirators  had  resolred  to  make  an  attempt  at 
the  time  it  was  generally  believed  the  king  intended  to  go  to  Hanover, 
by  the  help  of  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  conld  pass  into  England  un- 
observed from  abroad,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  provided 
in  Spain  for  that  purpose,*  at  which  time  the  Tower  was  to  have  been 
seised :  that  this  scheme  being  also  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  conspirators  deferred  their  enterprise  till  the  breaking  up 
of  the  camp,  and  in  the  meantime  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt  and 
seduce  the  army :  that  it  appeared  from  several  letters  and  circumstances, 
that  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Lord 
North  and  Grey,  and  the  b'lshop  of  Rochester  were  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy :  that  their  acting  agents  were  Christopher  Layer  and  John 
Plunket,  who  travelled  together  to  Rome;  Dennis  Kelly,  George 
Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte,  nonjuring  clergymen,  Neynne  the  Irish 
priest,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  river  Thames  in  attempting  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  messenger's  house,  Mrs  Spilman,  alias  Yallop, 
and  John  Sample* 

On  receiving  this  report  the  house  of  commons  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  a  detestable  and  horrid  conspiracy  had  existed  for  raisbg 
a  rebellion,  seizing  the  Tower  and  the  city  of  London,  laying  violent  hands 
upon  the  sacred  persons  of  his  Majesty  and  the  prince  of  Wales  in  order 
to  subvert  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  by  placing  a  popish  pre- 
tender upon  the  throne  ;  and  that  it  was  formed  and  carried  on  by  persons 
of  figure  and  distinction,  and  their  agents  and  instruments  in  conjunction 
with  traitors  abroad.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
was  not  brought  to  trial.  John  Plunket  and  George  Kelly  were  imprisoned- 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure  by  virtue  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
which  were  passed  through  parliament  A  bill  of  a  similar  nature  de- 
priving Atterbury  of  his  bishopric,  and  banishing  him  for  life  without  a 
power  in  the  crown  to  pardon,  was  Immediately  introduced  into  the 
bouse  of  commons,  though  Sir  William  Wyndham  maintained  that  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him  but  conjectures  and  hearsays.  The  bishop 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  intimating,  that  though  conscious  of  his  in- 
nocence, he  should  decline  giving  the  house  any  trouble,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  opportunity  of  making  his  defence  before  the  house  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  The  bill  was  committed  on  the 
sixth  day  of  April,  when  a  minority  of  the  tory  members  left  the  house. 
The  bill  was  thereafter  passed,  only  two  members  having  spoken  against  iL 

The  bill  being  carried  to  the  upper  house,  the  bishop  was  brought  up 
for  trial  on  the  ninth  of  May.  Tlie  evidence  against  him  consisted 
entirely  of  correspondence,  not  one  particle  of  which  was  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  post-office  clerks  had  copied  and  forwarded  some 
letters  on  the  twentieth  of  ApriL>  and  on  the  twentieth  of  August  they 
had  stopped  another  letter  as  a  sample,  which  they  swore  to  be  in  the  same 
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handwriting  as  the  letters  they  had  copied  before.  Evidence  of  an  Im- 
perfect itiud  was  then  brought  to  show  tliat  the  sample  retained  was 
written  by  Kelly ;  and  it  was  conjectured  rather  than  proved,  that  Kelly 
had  written  these  letters  by  the  dictation  of-  the  bishop.  The  letters 
being  written  in  cypher,  decypherers  were  examined  to  interpret  the 
cypher ;  but  they  differed  in  their  explanation  of  some  of  the  cyphers. 
The  most  important  point,  however,  still  remained  to  be  proved — ^the 
treasonable  nature  of  the  correspiondence ;  but  although  allusion  was 
made  to  designs  entertained  and  postponed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  let- 
ters to  show  what  these  designs  were.  One  of  these  letters  being  direct- 
ed to  Jackson,  it  was  maintained,  from  some  doubtful  circumstances, 
that  Jackson  meant  the  pretender.  **  Therefore  as  it  was  high  treason 
to  correspond  with  the  pretender,  a  letter  to  Jackson  inferred  to  be 
written  by  Kelly,  from  a  resemblance  carried  in  the  memory  of  the  post- 
office  clerks  during  four  months,  supposed  from  minute  circumstances 
to  be  dictated  by  Atterbury,  and  believed  to  be  rightly  interpreted  by 
the  skill  of  the  government  decypherers,  was  argued  to  be  sufficient 
ground  to  deprive  the  bishop  of  Rochester  of  his  station,  property,  and 
country."*  Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  the  house  of  lords  came 
after  an  able  speech  by  the  bishop's  counsel  against  the  bill,  another  by  the 
bishop  himself,  and  a  third  by  Earl  Cowper  in  his  favour.  The  bill 
accordingly  passed  the  lords  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  evi- 
dence brought  against  the  bishop  was,  as  a  modem  writer  f  has  justly 
observed,  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  to  an  English  judicature;  and  we 
cannot  avoid  adopting  the  remark  of  the  same  author,  that  it  is  mortify- 
ing to  be  obliged  to  record  such  a  proceeding  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Atterbury  was  soon  sent  out 
6f  the  kingdom  under  the  pain  of  death  iu  case  he  should  ever  again 
return.  It  is  said  that  when  crossing  over  to  Calais  he  met  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  then  on  his  way  to  England,  whom  he  thus  addressed  with 
a  smile,  "  My  lord,  you  and  I  are  exchanged  !** 

The  return  of  this  extraordinary  person  to  England  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation,  and  many  conjectures  were  hazarded  as  to  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  Walpole  to  promote  the  return  of  a  man  whose  im- 
peachment he  had  himself  moved ;  but  the  mystery  has  been  cleared  up 
by  papers  which  have  since  met  the  public  eye.  From  these  it  appears 
that  several  years  before  his  appearance  in  England,  Bolingbroke  had 
completely  broken  with  the  Stuarts  in  consequence  of  his  deprivation 
of  the  scab.  It  seems  that  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke  had  a  violent 
difference  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen ;  and  Mar,  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  rival,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  report  in  presence  of  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  certain  abusive  expressions  which  Bolingbroke,  when  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  had  uttered  in  dbparagement  of  his  master.    The  Chevalier, 


•  Mcmolrt  of  Uie  AHiilre  of  Europe,  voL  ii.  p.  8S9.         f  Ibid.  p.  3^0. 
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highly  exasperated  at  BoliDgbrokey  tent  for  the  seals,  at  which  his  lord- 
ship was  so  inoeosed  that  when  the  queen  mother  attempted  to  reoon- 
eile  them»  Bolingbroke  said  that  he  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  ever 
he  drew  his  sword  or  employed  his  pen  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Stoarts. 
He,  thereupon*  proffered  his  services  to  King  George*  and  offered 
to  do  any  thing  but  betray  the  secrets  of  his  friends.  This  offer  was 
followed  by  tlie  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham*  in  which  he 
dissuaded  the  tories  from  placing  any  reliance  on  the  pretenderi  and  ex- 
posed the  exiled  family  to  ridicule  and  contempt;  but  his  oyertures 
were  rejected  by  the  goremment,  and  when  an  act  of  indemnity  was  hintp 
ed  at»  Walpole  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  measure.  Bolingbroke*  however,  persevered ;  and  Wal- 
pole  having  been  softened  by  the  entreaties  of  the  dntchess  of  Kendal* 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  the  king*  to  whom  Bolingbroke  made  a  present 
of  eleven  thousand  pounds*  he  procured  a  pardon.  In  April*  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-five*  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for 
restoring  to  Bolingbroke  his  fiunily  estate*  which*  after  some  opposition* 
passed  both  houses. 

To  secure  the  peace  of  the  Highlands*  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons*  in  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five*  by 
the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes*  of  CuUoden*  afterwards  lord-president  of 
tlie  court  of  session*  .for  disarming  the  Highlanders.  In  this  bill  there 
were  several  clauses  which  would  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
Highlanders;  bnt*  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish members,  these  were  dropped*  as  was  also  a  clause  which  prohibited 
the  wearing  of  the  Highland  garb.  In  reference  to  this  bill*  Mr  Lock- 
hart  makes  the  following  striking  observations.  "  The  English  ministry 
having  no  hopes  of  ever  bringing  the  Highlanders  over  to  their  measures* 
looked  upon  them  as  a  considerable  body  of  brave  fellows*  inured  to 
arms*  that  would  probably  join  any  enemy*  foreign  or  domestic*  that 
should  happen  to  aim  at  subverting  the  present  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment* and  therefore  resolved  either  to  extirpate  them*  or  at  least  by  dis- 
arming them*  bring  them  in  time  to  forget  the  use  of  arms*  and  to  be  of 
a  less  wariike  disposition*  and  with  such  views  pushed  this  bill*  and  con- 
certed the  measures  that  followed  upon  it.  But  whatever  considera- 
tions moved  the  English*  it  was  odd  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  should 
enter  into  such  projects ;  the  many  powen*  privileges,  jurisdictions*  and 
enlargement  of  lands*  (such  as  no  other  fiunily  eiyoyed*)  were  bestowed 
by  the  crown  as  rewards*  or  more  effectually  to  enable  his  predecessors 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  Highland  clans*  who*  under  the  direction  of 
their  chieftains  in  old  times*  committed  great  devastations  in  the  low 
countries*  and  even  entered  into  leagues  with  the  kings  of  England 
against  their  native  prince ;  and  he*  as  well  as  all  other  men*  could  not 
but  see  that  if  this  formidable  power  of  the  Highlanders  was  removed*  he 
was  of  less  consequence  to  the  government*  as  there  was  less  use  for  his 
vrvice ;  and  though  King  George  by  tjiis  act  was  impowered  to  exempt 
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■Qch  as  he  pleased,  from  beiog  coniprehended  under  it^  and  that  conse- 
quently his  grace  was  in  no  hazard  of  having  his  people  disarmed,  yet 
what  was  now  done  to  others,  would  stand  as  a  precedent  for  using  him 
and  his  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was  an  English  measure,  or  might  be 
retaliated  on  him  upon  an  alteration  of  the  ministry,  when  it  might  be 
proper  to  gratify  those  that  coped  with  him  and  his  fiunily,  and  grudged 
that  he  and  his  followers  should  be  in  a  better  state  than  others.  But 
the  truth  on't  is,  this  duke  hath  in  all  matters  acted  as  if  he  only  consi- 
dered the  present  time,  and  had  no  regard  or  concern  for  futurity."* 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  fint  year  of  George  L,  *'  for  the  more  effectual 
securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands  in  Scotland,"  it  was  rendered  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  persons,  (except  the  persons  therein  mentioned 
and  described,  viz.  peers  of  the  realm,  sons  of  peers,  members  of  par- 
liament, and  others  authorized  by  his  majesty,)  within  the  shires  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  north  side  of  the  water  of  Leven,  Stirling,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  of  Forth,  Perth,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Invert 
ness,  Naime,  Cromarty,  Argyle,  Forfar,  Banff,  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
Elgin,  and  Ross,  to  have  in  custody,  or  to  use  or  bear  broad-sword  or 
target,  poniard,  whingar,  or  durk,  side-pistol  or  side-pistols,  or  gun,  or 
any  other  warlike  weapon  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  way  coming  or  going 
to,  from,  or  at  any  church,  market,  fair,  burials,  huntings,  meetings,  or 
any  occasion  whatsoever  within  the  said  bounds,  or  to  come  into  the 
low  countries  armed,  as  aforesaid. 

After  a  recital  of  these  provisions,  it  was  enacted  by  the  law,  now 
passed,  Imo^  that  from  time  to  time  the  lord-lieutenant  of  every  one  of 
the  said  shires,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  be  appomted  by  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  for  that  effect,  should  cause  letters  or  sum- 
mons to  be  issued  in  his  majesty's  name,  under  their  respective  hands 
and  seals,  directed  to  such  of  the  clans  and  persons  within  the  said 
several  shires  and  bounds  as  they  should  think  fit,  commanding  and  re- 
quiring all  and  every  penon  belonging  to  such  clan  or  dans,  and  all 
and  every  such  other  persons  therein  named,  living  within  the  particular 
limits  therein  described,  on  a  certain  day,  in  such  summons  to  be  named, 
to  bring  to  and  deliver  up  at  a  certain  place  in  such  summons  also  to  be 
mentioned,  their  arms  and  warlike  weapons,  to  such  lord-lieutenants, 
or  other  persons,  authorized  to  receive  the  same ;  and  if,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  day  appointed  for  delivery,  any  persons  belonging  to  the 
clan  or  dans,  or  any  other  persons  named  in  the  summons,  should  be 
convicted  on  evidence  of  having  or  bearing  any  arms  or  warlike  weap- 
ons, after  the  day  mentioned  in  the  summons,  the  said  persons  so  con- 
victed were  to  be  forthwith  committed  to  safe  custody,  to  be  there  kept 
and  detained  without  bail,  until  delivered  over  to  such  officer  or  officers 
belonging  to  the  forces  of  his  majesty  as  should  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time,  to  receive  such  men  within  every  such  shire  or  place  respect- 
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irely  to  tenro  as  soldiers  in  any  part  of  his  nugesty's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  ftdo^  To  prevent  arms  from  being  concealed,  it  was  next  en* 
acted,  that  if,  after  the  days  appointed  lor  deliTcry,  any  arms  or  wa^ 
like  weapons  should  be  Ibnnd  concealed  in  any  dwelllng-hoose,  or  in  any 
house  or  office  of  whatever  description  within  the  limits  summoned  to 
deliver  up»  the  tenant  or  possessor  should  be  deemed  the  bearer  of  such 
concealed  arms,  and,  upon  being  convicted,  should  suffer  the  penal^ 
before  mentioned,  unless  such  tenant  or  possessor  should  produce  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  such  arms  were  so  concealed  without  his  connivance 
or  knowledge.  SHot  To  prevent  questions  touching  the  legality  of  the 
notice,  it  was  declared  that  the  summons,  notwithstanding  its  general- 
ity, should  be  deemed  sufficient  if  it  expressed  the  dan  or  clans,  that 
were  ccmmianded  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  or  the  lands  and  limits,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  to  be  disanhed,  and  that  it  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient and  legal  notice  to  affix  the  summons  on  the  door  of  the  parish 
church  or  churches  of  the  several  parishes  within  which  the  lands,  the 
inhabitants  whereof  were  to  be  disarmed,  lay,  on  any  Sunday  betwixt 
the  hours  often  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon, — 4bur  days 
at  least  before  the  day  fixed  for  delivering  up  the  arms;  and  on  the  mar« 
ket-cross  of  the  head-burgh  of  the  shire  or  stewartry,  eight  days  be- 
fore the  day  so  appointed.  4/o,  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  said  shires, 
or  the  person  or  persons  autboriied  as  aforesaid,  or  any  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  were  authorised  to  enter  into  any  house  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  and  to  search  for  and  seise 
arms  and  warlike  weapons.  These  provisions  were  unquestionably  very 
severe ;  but  the  droumstances  of  the  times  rendered  them  absolutdy 
necessary.  « 

Upon  the  passing  of  the  disarming  act,  some  of  the  Highland  chieft 
held  a  meeting  at  Paris,  at  which  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St  George,  to  know  whether,  in  his  opinion,  they  should  submit 
to  the  new  law.  James  returned  an  answer  under  cover  to  Bishop 
Atterbury,  in  which  he  advised  the  chiefs  rather  to  stibmit  than  run 
the  risk  of  ruining  their  followers ;  but  the  bishop  thought  proper  to 
keep  up  the  letter,  and  having  sent  off  an  express  to  Rome,  James  was 
induced  to  write  another  letter  altogether  different  from  the  first,  re- 
quiring them  to  resist,  by  force,  the  intended  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  disarm  the  Highlanders.  Meanwhile,  the  chiefs  were  apprized 
of  James's  original  sentiments  by  a  correspondent  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  Atterbury's  care.  Unaware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  bishop,  on  receipt  of  tiie  second  letter,  convened  the 
chiefs,  and  communicated  to  them  its  contents;  but  these  being  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  information  of  their  correspondent,  they 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  first  letter,  but  Atterbury  refused  in  the  most 
positive  terms  to  exhibit  it,  and  insisted  upon  compliance  with  the  in- 
junctions contained  in  the  second  letter.  They,  thereupon,  desired  to 
know  what  support  they  were  to  receive  in  men,  money,  and  arms ;  but 
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the  bishop  told  them,  that  unless  they  resolved  to  go  to  Scotland  aod 
take  up  arm^  he  would  give  them  no  further  information  than  this,  that 
they  would  be  assisted  by  a  certain  foreign  power,  whose  name  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  mention.*  The  chiefe,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  bishop,  refused  to  pledge  themselves  as  required,  and  retired. 

After  the  passing  of  thb  act.  General  Wade,  who  had  made  a  survey 
of  the  Highlands  during  the  summer  of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  with  powers  to  build 
/brts  wherever  he  pleased.  In  addition  to  the  forces  already  in  Scotland, 
troops  were  sent  down  from  England,  and  several  frigates  were  appoint- 
ed to  stations  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  there  to  wait  the  general's  orders. 
It  was  Wade's  intention  to  form  a  camp  at  Inverness,  preparatory  to  the 
disarming  of  the  Highlanders,  but  he  was  stopped  for  a  time  on  his  jour- 
ney north  to  quell  a  serious  disturbance  which  had  broken  out  at  Glas- 
gow, in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  the  malt-tax. 

The  great  preparations  made  to  carry  the  disarming  act  into  effect, 
indicated  a  dread,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  the  Highlanders 
would  not  deliver  up  their  arms  without  a  struggle.  The  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  deceived  as  it  would  appear  by  the  representations  of  Atter- 
bury,  resolved  to  support  the  Highlanders,  to  the  effect  at  least  of  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  fiivourable  terms  from  the  government  **  I  find,** 
says  James,  in  a  letter  f  to  Mr  Lockhart,  *^  they  (the  Highlanders)  are 
of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  is  designed  for  them,  and 
those  on  this  side  are  persuaded  that  the  English  government  will  meet 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  in  executing  their  projects,  and  that  the 
dans  will  unanimouslie  agree  to  oppose  them  to  the  last,  and  if  thereby 
circumstances  will  allow  them  to  do  nothing  for  my  service,  that  the} 
will  still,  by  a  capitulation,  be  able  to  procure  better  terms  to  them- 
selves than  they  can  propose  by  leaving  themselves  at  the  govern 
ment's  mercy,  and  delivering  up  their  arms :  and,  if  so,  I  am  resolved, 
and  I  think  I  owe  it  to  them,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  support  them,  and 
the  distance  I  am  at  has  obliged  me  to  give  my  orders  accordingly ;  and 
nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  wanting  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
ground  against  the  government,  at  least  till  they  can  procure  good 
terms  for  themselves,  tho,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  inform  you  that 
the  opposition  they  propose  to  make  may  prove  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  my  interest,  considering  the  hopes  I  have  of  foreign  assistance^ 
which,  perhaps,  you  may  hear  of  even  before  you  receive  this  letter.  1 
should  not  have  ventured  to  call  the  Highlanders  together,  without  a 
certainty  of  their  being  supported,  but  the  great  probability  there  is  of 
it  makes  me  not  at  all  sorry  they  should  take  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves,  and  not  delivering  up  their  arms,  which  woud  have  ren- 
dered them,  in  a  great  measure,  useless  to  their  countrie ;  and  as  the 

*  Abstract  of  A  leltor  from  one  of  the  Highland  chiefs  at  Paris  to  Mr  John  Macleoi^ 
•liToralo,  datod  ilia  ond  of  June,  171^6.    Loclihart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  liiS-S. 
f  Dated  fiSd  June,  1780.    Locltliait  Paperib  vol.  it.  p.  160L 
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design!  of  the  gOTemmeni  aie  represented  to  me^  the  laying  doan  ol 
their  arms  is  only  to  be  the  forerunner  of  other  methods,  that  are  to  be 
taken  to  extirpate  tlieir  race  for  ever.*  They  are  certainly  in  tlie  right 
to  make  the  government  buy  their  slavery  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  tliey  can. 
The  distance  I  am  at  (Rome,)  and  the  imperfect  accounts  I  have  had 
of  this  law,  (for  disarming  the  Highlanders,)  have  been  very  unlucl^y : 
however,  the  orders  I  have  sent  to  France  I  hope  will  not  come  too 
late,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  diligence  in  the  execution  of  them,  which 
IS  all  I  can  say  to  you  at  present  from  hence.** 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr  Lockhart  went  to 
Edinburgh,'  where  he  found  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of 
Kincardine,  two  of  James's  **  trustees,"  to  whom  he  showed  the  letter, 
and  requested  their  opinion  as  to  the  proposed  attempt  to  resist  the 
contemplated  measures  of  the  government  These  noblemen  consid- 
ered that  the  attempt  would  be  rasli  as  well  as  fiital, — ^that  tJie  idea 
of  obtaining  better  terms  by  a  temporary  resistance,  was  vain,  unless 
the  Highlanders  succeeded  in  defeating  the  government;  but  that  if 
they  foiled,  the  utter  extirpation  of  their  race  would  certainly  follow ; 
-*4hat  the  Highlanders  being  a  body  of  men  of  such  high  value,  as  well 
in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family,  as  to  those  of  the 
kingdom,  It  was  by  no  means  reasonable  to  hazard  them  upon  an  un- 
certainty, for  though  they  should  give  up  their  arms,  it  would  be  easier 
to  provide  them  afterwards  with  others,  when  their  services  were  required, 
than  to  repair  the  loss  of  their  persons  ^— that  with  regard  to  foreign 
assistance,  as  such  undertakings  were  liable  to  many  accidents,  and  as 
the  best  formed  designs  often  turned  out  abortive,  it  was  by  no  means 
advisable  to  hazard  the  Highlanders,  who  were  hated  by  the  govern- 
ment, upon  the  expectancy  of  such  aid;  and  that  if  such  foreign  powers 
as  could,  and  were  willing  to  assist,  would  inquire  into  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  they  would  find  that  wherever  a  feasible  attempt 
should  be  made  by  them  to  restore  the  exiled  fomily,  the  Scots  would 
be  ready  to  declare  themselves. 

This  opinion  was  communicated  by  Mr  Lockhart  to  James,f  and  he 
informed  him  at  same  time  that  a  person  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  Highland  Jacobite  chiefs  to  obtain  intelligence  and  advice, 
had  arrived  in  Edinburgh  incognitOf  and  had  informed  Kincardine, 

*  Thlt  ■erious  charge  wu  probaUy  not  altogeUiir  without  foundation.  The  extrem* 
ieTeritJee  of  the  goTernment  eertainlj  tended  to  nieh  s  reeult.  In  reference  to  theie, 
Duncan  Forbcib  afterwarda  lord-preeldent,  In  an  anonymoue  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  nya,  **  if  all  the  rebeli,  with  their  wlvef,  children,  and  immediate  dependanii, 
could  be  at  once  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  the  ahnck  would  be  aitonishing;  but  time  wooid 
commit  it  to  obllrlon,  and  the  danger  would  b^  leaf  to  the  coniUUition  than  when  thoufr 
andi  of  innocenta^  puniahcd  with  mlaery  and  wut  for  the  offenoea  of  their  friends,  are 
euifered  to  wandei  about  the  country,  eighliig  out  tlieir  complainia  to  Heaven,  and  draw, 
ing  at  once  the  companion,  and  moving  the  IndignaUon  of  every  human  creature.*' 
Culluden  Papers,  p.  (9. 
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who  had  waited  upon  him,  that  the  Highlanders  had  resolved  to  make 
a  show  of  sabmi8sion»  by  giving  up  part  of  their  arms  under  the  pre- 
tence of  delivering  up  the  whole,  while  their  intention  was  to  retain  and 
conceal  the  best  and  greater  part  of  them*  Kincardine,  without  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  recommended  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  as 
foreign  assistance  might  be  speedily  expected,  the  expediency  of  putting 
off  the  delivery  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  as  four  or  five  weeks  would 
be  consumed  before  the  forms,  required  by  the  act,  could  be  complied 
with,  they  should  retain  their  arms  till  the  expiration  of  that  perio'J. 
This  proposal  was  highly  relished  by  the  deputy,  who  departed  early 
the  following  morning  for  the  Highlands  to  communicate  the  plan  to  his 
fiiends  and  constituents. 

The  advice  given  by  Hamilton  and  Eglinton  coincided  with  the  views 
which  James,  upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the  chieft 
at  Paris,  had  adopted;  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr  Lockhart  by  Colonel 
Hay,  whom  he  had  appointed  hb  secretary  of  state,  and  raised  to  tlie 
peerage  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Inverness,  he  signified  his  approbation 
of  the  advice  given  by  his  friends,  which  he  said  was  entirely  agreeable 
to  his  own  sentiments  from  the  beginning.  He  stated,  moreover,  that 
the  orders  he  had  given  to  assist  the  Highlanders  were  only  conditional, 
and  in  the  event  only  that  they  themselves  should  have  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  government,  and  that  if  the  bishop  of  Rochester  had  pressed 
any  of  the  chiefii  at  Paris  to  go  to  arms,  it  was  more  with  a  view  to 
discover  a  correspondence  which  he  suspected  one  of  them  had  carried 
on  independent  of  the  others,  than  with  any  real  design  to  induce  them 
to  order  their  followers  to  make  opposition,  as  that  was  to  have  depended 
as  much  upon  the  chieft  at  home  as  upon  those  abroad.* 

When  James  ascertained  that  the  Highlanders  were  resolved  to  sub- 
mit, he  withdrew  the  orders  he  had  given  for  assisting  them,  and  de- 
spatched a  trusty  messenger  to  the  Highlands  to  acquaint  them  of  his 
readiness  to  support  them  when  a  proper  occasion  offered,  and  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Allan  Cameron,  the  messen- 
ger in  question,  arrived  in  the  Highlands  in  August,  and  visited  the 
heads  of  the  clans  in  the  interest  of  James,  to  whom  he  delivered  the 
message  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  It  is  said  that  General 
Wade  was  aware  of  his  arrival,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  measures 
were  taken  to  apprehend  him.  After  four  months'  residence  in  the 
Highlands,  Cameron  ventured  on  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-six,  he  held  frequent 
conferences  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Kincardine,  and 
Lockhart  of  Camwath,  on  the  subject  of  his  mission  and  the  state  of 
affairs,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  resolved  upon  at  these  meetings, 
and  Cameron  departed  for  the  continent  early  in  February. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  riots  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  General 
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Wade  proceeded  to  Inverness,  where  a  camp  had  been  formed,  to  carry 
the  disarming  act  into  execution.  At  Invemess  Wade  was  waited  upon 
by  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  and  filly  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Mackenzie,  headed  by  Lord  Tarbet,  Sir  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Couli  and 
Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty.  These  last  informed  the  general 
that  they  had  come  as  the  representatiTes  of  Seaforth*s  tenants  and  vassals, 
who  would  not  come  in  themselves  till  they  knew  how  they  were  to  be 
received,— 4hat  their  rents  had  for  several  years  been  uplifted  by  Daniel 
Murdochson,  Seaforth's  factor  or  servant,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to 
pay  them  a  second  time,  but  that  if  they  were  discharged  of  these  rents, 
they  would  pay  them  in  future  to  the  government,  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  live  peaceably.  Wade,  who  according  to  Lockhart  was  **  a  good 
enough  tempered  man,**  at  once  acceded  to  this  request,  and  informed 
the  deputation,  that  if  the  clan  performed  what  had  been  promised,  he 
would  endeavour  in  the  next  session  of  parliament  to  procure  a  pardon 
for  Seaforth  and  all  his  friends.  After  being  well  entertained  for  two  or 
three  days  at  Inverness,  the  deputation,  accompanied  by  Wade  and  a 
small  body  of  dragoons,  went  to  Castlebran,  where  the  Arms  of  the  dan 
were  delivered  up,  but  not  until  Murdochson  had  secreted  all  those  of 
any  value.*  The  Macdonells  of  Glengary  and  Keppoch,  th^  Camer- 
ons,  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye  and  Olencoe,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and 
others,  made  a  similar  surrender,  but  all  of  them  were  careful  to  conceal 
the  best  of  their  arms.  **  No  doubt,**  says  Lockhart  to  James,  *Hhe.  go- 
vernment will  be  at  pains  to  magnify  and  spread  abroad  their  success  in 
disarming  the  Highlanders,  but  depend  on't,  its  all  a  jest ;  for  few  or  no 
swords  or  pistols  are  or  will  be  surrendered,  and  only  such  of  their  fire- 
locks as  are  of  no  value,  so  that  a  small  recruit  of  good  arms  will  put 
them  in  better  state  than  before.  I  mention  this  so  expressly  that  you 
may  contradict  reports  to  the  contrary,  lest  they  discourage  those'  from 
whom  you  expect  foreign  aid.  I  now  plainly  see  that  this  Highland 
expedition  (whatever  might  be  at  first  pretended  or  intended)  Is  now  at 
the  bottom  a  money  job :  the  general  has  got  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
pass  through  his  hands  for  it,  and  his  scheme  is  to  be  mighty  civil  to  the 
Highlanders,  and  under  the  colour  of  his  having  persuaded  them  to 
give  up  their  arms,  (which  the  trash  they  give  him  will  enable  him  to 
represent,)  to  make  himself  pass  as  an  useful  man  and  fit  to  be  continued 
in  Scotland  with  a  good  salary.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  know  likewise 
that  there  are  some  of  the  government  heartily  vexed  that  the  Highland- 
ers have  made  no  opposition,  hoping,  if  they  had,  that  in  the  time  of 
tranquillity  they  might  have  extirpated  them,  whereas,  as  matters  have 
been  managed,  they  will  still  remain,  and  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you 
when  fair  occasion  offers.*' f 

The  extraordinary  excitement  produced  in  Scotland  by  the  levying  of 
tlie  malt- tax  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  government,  had  the 

*  Lockhart  Fap«ra,  irol.  U.  p.  106. 
f  Latter  of  Mr  Lockhart  to  Jamet,  Sd  Sept  17S&    Lockhart  Paperi,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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partizaoj  of  the  Stuarts,  assisted  by  a  small  foreign  force,  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  have  taken  the  field.  A  new  alliance  was  now  proposed  be- 
tween the  Cameronians  and  Highlanders,  and  negotiations  actually  en- 
tered into  for  that  purpose ;  *  but  the  activity  of  the  government  in 
suppressing  the  disturbances,  destroyed  for  a  time  any  hopes  which  the 
Jacobites  may  have  entertained  of  again  embroiling  the  kingdom  in  a 
civil  war.  They  indeed  attempted  to  keep  up  the  resentment  of  the 
people  against  the  government,  in  the  expectation  that  an  invasion  would 
be  attempted,  but  neither  the  court  of  France  nor  that  of  Spain  was  dis- 
posed to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which  would  have  brought  on  a  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe. 

About  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which,  while  it  tended  to  create 
factions  amongst  the  adherents  of  James,  made  many  of  them  keep  either 
altogether  aloof  Irom  any  direct  management  in  his  affairs,  or  abstain  from 
entering  into  any  plan  of  co-operation  for  his  restoration.  This  was  the 
dismissal  of  Mar  from  his  post  as  minister  of  James  at  Paris,  on  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  master  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. From  his  situation  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
Cbevalier*s  affairs,  and  knew  the  name  of  every  person  of  any  note  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  &mily,  with  many  of  whom  he  himself  had  corresponded.  The 
removal,  therefore,  of  such  a  person  from  the  Jacobite  councils  could 
not  fail  to  excite  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  bad 
intrusted  him  with  their  confidence,  and  to  make  them  extremely 
cautious  in  again  committing  themselves  by  any  act,  which,  if  disco- 
vered, would  place  them  in  jeopardy.  To  this  feeling  may  be  ascribed 
the  great  reserve  which  for  several  years  subsequent  to  this  occurrence 
the  Jacobites  observed  in  their  foreign  relations,  and  the  want  of  unity 
of  action  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  in  their  subsequent 
proceedings.  As  this  afiair  fonns  an  important  link  in  the  historical 
chain  which  connects  the  events  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen with  those  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  a  short  account  of 
it  is  necessary. 

During  a  temporary  confinement  at  Geneva,  Mar  had  obtained  a  sum 
of  money,  whether  solicited  or  not  does  not  appear,  from  the  earl  of  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  without  the  knowledge  of  James.  In  a 
narrative  afterwards  drawn  up  by  Mar  in  his  own  justification,  he  states, 
that  being  in  great  straits  he  received  this  money  as  a  loan  from  the 
earl,  who  was  his  old  friend ;  but  Colonel  Hay,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Lock- 
hart  of  the  eighth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
states  that  Mar  had  no  occasion  for  such  a  loan,  as  "  the  king"  remitted 
him  considerable  supplies  to  Geneva;  where  his  expense  would  be  trif- 
ling, as  he  was  entertained  by  the  town.f  This  matter  might  have  been 
overlooked,  but  he,  soon  thereafter,  accepted  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
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pounds  from  the  government,  over  and  above  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  which  his  countess  and  daughter  actually  then  received  by  way 
of  jointure  and  aliment  out  of  the  produce  of  his  estate.  Mar  states 
that  before  he  agreed  to  receive  this  pension  he  took  the  advice  of  Ge- 
neral Dillon,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  interests  of  the  Stuarta,  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  consult  in  all  meters  of  importance,  and 
that  the  general  advised  him  to  accept  of  the  offer,  as  by  refusing  it  the 
government  might  stop  his  lady's  jointure,  and  that  his  estate  would  be 
sold  and  lost  for  ever  to  his  family ;  and  that  as  he  had  been  released 
from  his  confinement  at  Geneva  on  condition  that  he  should  not  act  or 
take  any  part  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain  during  his  abode 
in  France,  and  should  return  when  required  to  Geneva,  that  government 
might  insist  on  his  being  sent  back  to. Geneva,  whence  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  waters  of  Bourbon  for  his  health.  Mar  communi- 
cated the  proposal  also  to  James,  in  a  letter  of  third  February,  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  who  at  once  sanctioned  his  acceptance  of  the 
pension,  and  assured  him  that  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  him  remained 
unaltered.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  however,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  James  had  begun  to  suspect  his  fidelity ;  and  as 
he  could  clearly  perceive  that  Mar  had  already  taken  his  resolution  to 
close  with  the  governmenty  he  might  consider  it  his  wisest  policy  to  con- 
ceal his  displeasure,  and  not  to  break  at  once  with  a  man  who  had  so 
much  in  his  power  to  injure  him  and  his  friends. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  their  advances  to  Mar,  the  government,  on 
receiving  information  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Atterbury  was  con- 
cemed,  sent  a  gentleman  to  Paris  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  with  a  letter  to  Mar  from  Lord  Carteret.  This  gentleman  received 
instructions  to  sound  Mar  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  intended  plot  On 
arriving  at  Paris,  the  messenger,  (who,  it  is  understood,  was  Colonel 
Churchill,)  sent  a  letter  to  Mar  requesting  a  private  interview.  Dillon 
was  present  when  this  letter  was  delivered,  and  on  reading  it,  Mar  says 
he  showed  it  to  Dillon,  upon  which  it  was  arranged  that  Mar  should  in- 
stantly call  upon  the  person  who  had  written  the  letter,  and  that  Dillon 
should  remain  in  the  house  till  Mar*s  return,  when  the  object  and  na- 
ture of  the  interview  would  be  communicated  to  him.  On  Mar*s  re- 
turn he  and  Dillon  consulted  together,  and  they  both  thought  that  the 
incident  was  a  lucky  one,  as  it  afforded  Mar  an  opportunity  of  doing 
James's  affairs  a  good  service  by  leading  the  government  off  the  true 
scent,  and  thereby  prevent  further  inquiries.  They  thereupon  drew 
up  a  letter  with  that  view,  to  be  sent  by  Mar  in.  answer  to  Carteret's 
communication,  which  being  approved  of  by  another  person  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chevalier,  was  sent  by  Mar  to  the  bearer  of  Carteret*s 
letter.  Mar  immediately  sent  an  account  of  the  affair  to  James  and  the 
duke  of  Onnond,  and  he  shortly  received  a  letter  from  the  former,  da- 
ted eighth  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  Mar  on  the 
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occasion.  To  juatiiy  biiiiself  »till  farther.  Mar  Btates,  thai  among  the 
vouchers  of  his  exculpation,  there  was  the  copy  of  another  letter  from 
James,  written  by  him  to  one  of  his  agents  at  Paris,  dated  the  thirteenth 
of  August,  same  year,  wherein  he  justifies  and  approves  of  Mar's  con- 
duct, and  expresses  his  regret  for  the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
upon  the  earl  about  the  plot. 

Though  James  thus  continued  to  profess  his  usual  confidence  in  Mar*s 
integrity,  he  had  ever  since  he  became  acquainted  with  his  pecuniary  obli* 
gatious  to  Stair  resolved  to  withdraw  that  confidence  from  him  by  degrees, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  adherents  of  the 
exiled  family  in  Great  Britain.  But  Mar,,who,  as  James  observed,*  had 
put  himself  under  such  engagements  that  he  could  not  any  longer  serve 
him  in  a  public  manner,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  these  engage- 
ments, should  have  declined  all  knowledge  of  James's  secrets,  continued 
to  meddle  with  his  affairs  as  formerly,  by  talking  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  those  intrusted  to  Dillon,  the  confidential  agent  of  James  and 
the  English  Jacobites.  In  this  way  was  Mar  enabled  for  several  years, 
when  distrusted  by  James,  to  compel  him  in  a  manner  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  him.  From  the  natural  timidity  of  James,  and  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  Mar,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  mat- 
ters might  have  remained  in  this  awkward  state,  had  not  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  been  drawn  to  Mar's  pension  by  the  report  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  concerning  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  represent- 
ations of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  respecting  Mar's  conduct,  shortly  afler 
his  arrival  in  France,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  the  letter  last  re- 
ferred to,  James  thus  intimates  to  Mr  Lockhart  the  final  dismissal  of 
Mar.  ^  I  have  been  always  unwilling  to  mention  Mar,  but  I  find  my- 
self indespensably  engaged  at  present  to  let  my  Scots  friends  know  tliat 
I  have  withdrawn  my  confidence  entirely  from  him,  as  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  from  all  who  may  be  any  ways  influenced  by  hiui.  This  conduct 
b  founded  on  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  necessity  in  which  my  re- 
gard to  my  fiiithful  subjects  and  servants  have  the  greatest  share.  What 
is  here  said  of  Mar  is  not  with  a  view  of  its  being  made  public,  there 
being  no  occasion  for  that,  since  many  years  ago  he  put  himself  under 
such  engagements  that  he  could  not  serve  me  in  a  public  manner, 
ueitlier  has  he  been  publicly  employ 'd  by  me." 

The  charges  made  by  Atterbury  against  Mar  were.  Into,  That  about 
the  time  he,  the  bishop,  was  sent  prisoner' to  the  Tower,  Mar  had  writ- 
ten him  a  letter  which  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment.  2c/o,  That  he 
had  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  British 
government,  and  bad  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  them.  3Ao, 
That  he  had  advbed  the  Chevalier  to  resign  his  right  to  the  crown  for 
a  pension ;  and  lastly,  that  without  consulting  James,  he  drew  up  and 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  containing  a  plan,  which, 
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under  the  pretence  of  restoring  him,  would,  if  acted  upon,  have  rendered 
his  restoration  for  ever  impracticable* 

The  grounds  on  which  Atterbury  founded  the  charge  against  Mar,  ol 
being  the  cause  of  his  banishment,  are  detailed  in  the  letter  from  Col- 
onel Hay  to  Mr  Lockhart  before  alluded  to.  It  is  there  stated,  that  at 
the  time  Colonel  Churchill  met  Mar  at  Paris,  when  he  carried  over 
Lord  Carteret's  letter,  he  informed  Mar«  that  the  British  government 
had  intercepted  three  letters,  sent  by  the  same  post,  to  three  differ- 
ent persons,  supposed  to  be  then  at  Paris;  and  that,  after  being  copied 
they  were  forwarded,  and  according  to  the  Colonel's  information,  who 
arrived  at  Paris  before  the  post,  these  letters  reached  their  destination. 
One  of  these  letters  under  a  fictitious  name  was  designed  for  Mar,  and 
was  duly  delivered  to  him ;  and  though  fully  aware  of  the  discovery  made 
by  the  government,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  return  an  answer,  which 
be  addressed  to  the  same  fictitious  name  with  which  the  three  letters 
were  signed.  In  Mar's  answer,  the  bishop's  situation  at  the  time,  the 
death  of  his  lady,  his  illness,  his  going  to  his  country-bouse  ten  miles  fivm 
London,  &c.  were  so  accurately  described,  that  after  the  imprudent  ad- 
mission of  Mrs  Barnes  respecting  the  dog,  the  government  at  once  fixed 
upon  the  bishop  as  the  author  of  the  three  letters.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  the  letters  on  which  to  ground  even  a  charge  of  construct- 
ive treason ;  and  although  Mar  was  certainly  to  blame  in  writing  a  let- 
ter containing  such  pointed  allusions,  which  he  must  have  been  aware 
would  be  intercepted  at  the  post-ofiice,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing, 
as  insinuated  by  Atterbury,  that  he  meant  to  insnare  him. 

As  to  the  charge  of  having  advised  James  to  resign  his  right  to  the 
crown  for  a  pension.  Mar  refers  in  his  narrative  to  two  letters  which  he 
•rrote  from  Geneva  to  James  and  his  agent,  Dillon,  on  the  twentieth 
of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty ;  in  the  former  of  which  he 
observed,  that  if  James  were  to  apply  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
it  was  probable  that,  at  the  approaching  congress  at  Cambray,  they  might 
induce  the  British  government  to  pay  him  a  yearly  allowance,  which 
would  help  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  the  payment  of  which  might  be 
so  contrived  as  neither  to  affect  his  honour  nor  prejudice  his  interest 
The  plan  he  proposed  for  effecting  this  was,  that  the  money  should  not  be 
paid  directly  to  James  himself,  but  should  come  through  the  hands  of  some 
foreign  princes,  who  might  be  prevailed  upon  so  to  interpose  as  if  James 
himself  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The  letter  to  Dillon  was  couched 
in  the  same  strain,  with  this  addition  that  the  proposal  should  be  made 
to  the  regent  Orleans ;  but  in  neither  of  these  letters  was  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  given,  that  James  was  to  resign  his  right  to  the  crown. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  last  charge  against  Mar,  that  he 
laid  the  scheme  before  the  regent  of  France  with  a  design  to  ruin  James, 
Mar  refers  to  the  plan  itself  for  his  justification.  The  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  from  the  British  throne  had  been  always  looked  upon  by 
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tho  French  court  as  an  event  which,  by  dividing  the  nation  into  ri- 
val fiictionsy  would  enable  France  to  humble  and  weaken  an  ancient 
and  formidable  rival*  To  encourage  the  Jacobites  and  Tories  in  their 
opposition  to  the  new  dynasty,  and  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  civil 
war,  the  French  ministry  repeatedly  promised  to  aid  them  in  any  at- 
tempts they  might  make  to  overturn  the  government ;  but  true  to  the 
line  of  policy  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves,  of  allowing  the  oppos* 
iog  parties  in  the  state  to  weaken  each  other's  strength  in  their  contest 
for  ascendancy,  they  sided  with  the  weaker  party  only  to  prolong  tlie 
struggle,  in  the  hope  that,  by  thus  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
France  might  be  enabled  to  extend  her  power,  and  carry  into  effect  her 
designs  of  conquest.  < 

To  remove  the  objections  which  such  a  policy  opposed  to  the  Restor- 
ation of  James,  Mar  proposed  that,  upon  such  event  taking  place,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  should  be  restored  to  their  ancient  state  of  independence, 
and  protected  in  their  trade,  and  thereby  enabled,  as  they  would  be  in- 
clined, to  support  ^  the  king  in  such  a  manner  as  he'd  be  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  measures  contrary  to  his  inclinations  to  gratify 
the  caprices,  and  allay  the  factions  of  his  English  subjects."  *  He  also 
proposed  that  a  certain  number  of  French  forces  should  remain  in  Bri- 
tain after  James  was  restored,  till  he  had  modelled  and  established  the 
government  on  this  footing,  and  that  five  thousand  Scots  and  as  many 
Irish  troops  should  be  lent  to  the  French  king,  to  be  kept  by  him  in 
pay  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Mar  was  fully  aware  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  highly  unpopular  in  England,  on  which  account  he 
says,  tliat  although  he  had  long  ago  formed  it,  he  took  no  steps  therein  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  whom  he  knew  to  be  particularly  attached 
to  the  existing  government  of  Britain;  but  that  obstacle  being  removed, 
he  laid  it  before  the  regent  of  France,  who,  he  says,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  received  it  with  approbation,  as  he  sealed  it  up,  and  addressed  it 
to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  recommended  it  to  his  care.  To  excuse 
himself  for  laying  the  scheme  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  without  the 
Chevalier's  knowledge,  he  states  that  he  did  so  to  prevent  James,  in 
case  of  the  scheme  being  discovered,  being  blamed  by  those  who,  for 
particular  reasons,  would  be  displeased  at  it ;  but  that  immediately  after 
the  delivery  he  acquainted  James  thereof,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  it, 
and  at  same  time  represented  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
it  secret  Notwithstanding  of  this  injunction.  Colonel  Hay  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Mar  attributes  the  bad  feeling 
which  Atterbury  afterwards  dbplayed  towards  him,  to  the  proposal  he 
made  for  restoring  Scotland  to  her  independence. 

The  memorial  was  presente'd  by  Mar  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Sep- 
tember, seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  but  so  little  secrecy  was 
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obaerredf  that,  in  the  month  of  January  following,  a  statement  appear* 
ed  in  the  public  newspapers,  that  a  certain  peer,  then  at  Paris,  had 
laid  a  plan  before  the  regent  for  restoring  the  exiled  family.  Though 
the  British  government  must  have  been  aware,  or  at  all  events  must 
have  suspected,  afler  such  a  notification,  that  Mar  was  the  author  of 
the  scheme,  his  pension  was  still  continued,  and  they  even  favour- 
ed him  still  more  by  allowing  the  family  estate,  which  was  exposed 
to  sale,  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  family  on  favourable 
terms. 

In  reference  to  that  part  of  Mar's  justification^  which  relates  to  thb 
affair.  Colonel  Hay,  whom  Mar  accuses  in  his  narrative  of  a  design  to 
ruin  his  character,  remarks  as  follows: — "  Now,  I  am  come  to  say 
something  about  a  memoriall,  of  which,  in  the  abstract  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  said  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  king,  (the  Chevalier  de  St 
Qeorge,)  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  yet  the 
king  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it.  Mar  does  me  justice  in  say- 
ing that  I  approved  of  certain  articles  relating  to  Scotland,  though  I  did 
not  at  the  time  believe  them  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  as  he  pre- 
tended they  were,  neither  were  they  represented  as  the  foundation  of  a 
scheme,  which,  had  the  king  entered  into  it,  must  have  put  a  stop  to 
hb  restoration  for  ever,  without  which  these  articles  could  be  of  no  use. 
I  disapproved  of  tlie  memoriall  from  the  beginning,  because,  as  I  told 
Mar  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  thought  the  scheme  impracticable ;  that 
England  was  not  to  be  conquered  with  6000  foot  souldiers,  or  the  king's 
fnends  in  England  to  be  led  blindly  into  their  own  ruin,  with  sevrall 
other  reasons  I  need  not  repeat ;  and  tho  Mar  pretends  that  this  was 
contrived  for  the  advantage  of  Scotland,  I  reallie  cannot  see  what  ben- 
efite  Irelaiids  being  more  powerful  1  than  England  woud  bring  to  us,  and 
as  I  coud  not  perceive  at  the  time  that  Mar  coud  have  any  reason  to 
belive  that  Orleans  was  any  wayes  disposed  to  act  for  the  king,  I  treated 
the  presenting  of  it,  by  the  king's  minister,  then  at  Paris,  as  a  very  im« 
prudent  act,  since  I  thought  ther  was  a  greater  likelyhood  of  Orleans 
doing  a  service  to  his  strict  ally,  Hanover,  by  discovering  it,  than  of  his 
entering  into  it :  however,  my  caution  in  divulging  it  was  very  great, 
and  I  thought  it  of  such  consequence,  that  none  entrusted  by  the  king 
shoud  at  least  be  the  first  to  mention  it ;  that  I  did  not  open  my  lips 
about  it  to  any  soul  living  during  my  absence  from  Rome,  nor  afler  I 
returned,  till  I  knew  Mar  shewd  some  particular  articles  in  it  to  some 
people  at  Paris,  informing  them  that  the  memoriall,  because  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  Scotland,  was  the  reason  of  his  disgrace.  Then,  indeed, 
when  I  found  the  memoriall  to  be  no  more  a  secret,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  true  copy  of  it,  that  so  were  a  false  one  handed  about,  a 
true  copy  might  be  produced :  and  it  does  not  consist  with  the  king's 
knowledge  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  sealed  up  the  memoriall,  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  neither  does  it  appear  naturall, 
•ince  Orleans  dyed  suddenlie,  lofl  his  papers  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
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was  not  ID  good  terras  with  his  successor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
ooud  nowayes  foresee  that  he  was  to  succeed  him  id  the  ministry/'  * 

Od  reviewiDg  the  whole  circumstances  of  Mar's  conduct,  evolved  by 
Atterbury's  charges,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  justification  is  fiir  from 
being  complete ;  but  though  there  exist  strong  suspicions  of  his  fidelity, 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  wilful  and 
deliberate  treachery.  From  the  position  in  which  he  placed  himself  as 
a  debtor  of  Stair,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government,  he  could 
no  longer  be  trusted  with  safety  by  his  Jacobite  colleagues,  and  as  he 
had  come  under  an  obligation,  as  a  condition  of  his  pension,  not  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  have  abstained  from 
all  farther  interference  in  their  affairs ;  but  for  reasons  only  known  to 
himself,  he  continued  to  act  as  if  no  alteration  of  his  relations  with  the 
exiled  family  had  taken  place  since  he  was  first  intrusted  by  them. 
Selfish  in  his  disposition,  and  regardless  whether  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  or  the  elector  of  Hanover  wore  the  crown,  provided  his  ambi- 
tion was  gratified,  it  b  probable  that,  without  harbouring  any  intentioo 
to  betray,  he  wished  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  promoting  the  intei 
ests  of  the  Stuarts,  in  order  that  the  compact  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  British  government,  might,  in  the  event  of  a  restoration  of  that 
family,  form  no  bar  to  his  advancement  under  a  new  order  of  things ; 
but  whatever  were  his  views  or  motives,  his  design,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  as  has  been  supposed,  was  frustrated  by  his  disgrace  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  breach  with  Mar  was  looked  upon  by  some  of  the  Jacobites  as 
a  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier,  and  they  considered  that  he  had 
been  sacrificed  to  gratify  Colonel  Hay,  between  whom  and  Mar  an 
irreconcileable  difference  had  for  some  time  existed.  This  opinion  had 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  councib  of  the  Chevalier,  and  to  the 
rupture  with  Mar  may  be  attributed  the  denouemetii  of  an  unhappy  dif- 
ference between  James  and  his  consort,  which,  for  a  time,  fixed  the  at^ 
tention  of  all  the  European  courts. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
had  espoused  the  Princess  Clementina,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobies- 
ki,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  born  him  two  sons,  viz.  Charles  Edward, 
celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 
Henry  Benedict,  afterwards  known  as  Cardinal  York.f  Prince  Charles 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  one  Mrs  Sheldon,  who,  it  is  said,  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Princess  Clementina.  As  alleged 
by  the  partisans  of  Colonel  Hay,  she  was  entirely  devoted  to  Mar,  and 
served  him  as  a  spy  in  the  &mily.  To  counteract  the  rising  influence 
of  Hay,  she  is  represented  to  have  incited  the  princess  against  him  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the  whole  household  a  scene  of  constant 


•  Loekhait  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  906. 
t  The  Priuot  wai  born  on  31»t  December,  1720,— lL«  Curdliml  onGili  Ma^cl^  17)fl 


distarbance.  But  whateyer  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  Mrs  Sheldon, 
there  b  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  cause  of  irritation  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  behaviour  of  Hay  and  his  lady,  who  appear  not  to 
have  treated  the  princess  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  and  who^ 
from  the  sway  they  appear  to  have  had  over  the  mind  of  her  husband^ 
indulged  in  liberties  which  did  not  become  them. 

To  relieve  herself  firom  the  indignities  which  she  alleged  she  suf- 
fered,  the  princess  resolved  to  retire  into  a  convent,  of  which  resolution 
the  Chevalier  first  received  notice  from  a  confidant  of  the  princess,  who 
also  informed  him  that  nothing  but  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Hay  from 
his  service  would  induce  her  to  alter  her  resolution.  The  princess  af- 
terwards personally  notified  her  determination  to  her  husband,  who 
remonstrated  with  her  upon  the  impropriety  of  a  step  which  would 
prejudice  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  and  make  their  enemies 
triumph ;  but  she  remained  inflexible.  In  a  memoir  *  which  the  Chev- 
alier drew  up  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  his  own  justification,  he  as- 
serts that  he  aflerwards  ascertained,  from  a  person  of  great  worth  and 
consideration,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  tlie  princess  to 
fbrego  her  resolution,  that  her  displeasure  was  not  confined  to  **  Lord 
Inverness,"  but  that  it  also  extended  to  **  Lord  Dunbar,**  (a  title  which 
he  had  recently  conferred  on  Mr  James  Murray,)  who  had  been  ap« 
pointed  tutor  to  the  young  princess,  **  under  pret^ice  that  the  prince's 
religion  was  in  danger  while  he  had  the  care  of  them." 

Finding  the  Chevalier  fully  determined  to  retain  Colonel  Hay  in  his 
service,  the  princess  made  preparations  for  carrying  her  resolution  into 
effect ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifteenth  day 
of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  an  airing  in  her  carriage,  she  drove  off  to  the  convent  of  St  Ce- 
cilia, into  which  she  retired,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  long  letter, 
by  way  of  remonstrance,  which  her  husband  had  written  her  on  the 
eleventh.f  In  a  letter  which  she  afterwards  wrote  to  her  sister,  ex- 
plaining the  ciEtuse  of  her  retirement,  and  which,  it  is  understood,  was 
intended  as  an  answer  to  her  husband's  memoir,  she  says,  **  Mr  Hay  and 
his  lady  are  the  cause  that  I  am  retired  into  a  convent.  I  received  your 
letter  in  their  behalf,  and  returned  you  an  answer,  only  to  do  you  a 
pleasure  and  to  oblige  the  king ;  but  it  all  has  been  to  no  purpose,  for 
instead  of  making  them  my  friends,  all  the  civilities  I  have  shown  them 
have  only  served  to  render  them  the  more  insolent  Their  unworthy 
treatment  of  me  has  in  short'  reduced  me  to  such  an  extremity,  and  1 
am  in  such  a  cruel  situation,  that  I  had  rather  suffer  death  than  live  in 
the  king's  palace  with  persons  that  have  no  religion  nor  conscience,  and 
who,  not  content  with  having  been  the  authors  of  so  fiUal  a  separation 
betwixt  the  king  and  me,  are  continually  teazing  him  every  day  to  part 

•  Appendix,  No.  V. 
f  Thii  letter,  and  a  previoni  one,  dated  9(h  November,  are  pubHsbed  among  the  Lock- 
hart  Papers,  vol.  if.  p.  €46. 

II.  3  c 
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with  his  best  friends  and  bis  most  &itb(ld  subjects.  This  at  length  de- 
termined me  to  retire  into  a  convent^  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  lamenting  my  misfortunesy  after  having  been  fretted  for  six  years  to* 
gether  by  the  most  mortifying  indignities  and  affronts  that  can  be  inu^- 
gined."  • 

The  Chevalier  was  anxious  that  his  friends  should  form  a  fitvourable 
opinion  of  the  course  he  had  adopted  in  resisting  the  demand  of  his  wife ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  her  departure,  he  assembled  all  his 
household,  and  explained  to  them  fully  the  diflferent  steps  he  had  taken  to 
prevent  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  princess.  He  also  entered 
into  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  and  concluded  by  assuring  them, 
that  it  should  be  his  principal  care  to  educate  his  two  sons  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  contribute  one  day  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  he  ex- 
pected to  govern.  With  the  same  view,  he  inmiediately  despatched  copies 
of  the  memoir,  and  of  the  two  letters  he  had  written  to  the  princess,  to 
Mr  Lockhart,  to  be  shown  to  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  but  as  the  memoir 
and  letters  had  been  made  public,  copies  of  them  were  publicly  hawked 
through  the  streets  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  scurrilous  intro- 
duction, several  weeks  before  Mr  Lockhart  received  his  communication. 
This  was  apparently  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  government,  as 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  compelled  the  porters  of  the  city  to  cry 
the  papers  through  the  streets,  t  At  first,  the  Jacobites  imagined  that 
these  documents  were  forgeries  got  up  by  the  government,  to  make  the 
Jacobite  cause  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  but  they  were 
soon  undeceived,  and  great  was  their  consternation  when  they  found  thai 
the  papers  in  question  were  genuine.^ 

The  court  of  Rome  seemed  to  approve  of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  in 
refusing  to  remove  Hay ;  but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  removal  of 
Murray,  the  young  princes'  governor,  was  considered  by  their  mother  even 

•  Lookluut  Pspen,  voL  U.  p.  iSS.  f  Ibid.  p.  Mt-«61,86a 

I  Mr  Loddisrt,  In  a  l«tt«r  to  th«  Cb«vaUer,  ISUi  March,  17S6,  makes  the  foUowlng 
judidoufl  obiervatf  ons  on  the  aftdr  of  the  lepanUon.  **  0lirerences  Hwizt  man  and  iHfe^ 
eren  In  a  private  fiunUy,  li  lo  delicate  a  point,  that  a  thlid  penon,  withoot  a  vwy  parti- 
enlar  call  and  immedlat  eonoern,  cannot  well  ventura  to  interpoae,  and  much  leaa  woud 
I  preanme  to  nj  any  thing  on  ao  nice  and  tender  a  iul^ect,  were  It  not  attended  with 
conaeqnenow  wherein  ao  many  thoiuanda  are  aOcted,  and  doth  thereby  become  a  publkk 
nationall  concern.  Comlder,  Sir,  I  beseech  yoii,  the  many  advantaf  ee  which  the  enlmyi 
of  yoa  and  your  Ibmfly  draw  from  what  has  hapned,  by  InYcnting  and  propagating 
many  storya  which  tend  to  leasen  your  character  in  the  world,  and  which,  tho  ever  ao 
Calse  and  improbabU^  are  credited  by  someb.and  at  least  creat  Aars  and  doubts  in  others 
and  by  blasting  the  hopes  of  your  leering  a.numerous  issue  behind  you.  This  very  ar- 
ticle is  of  the  last  eonee^uenoe,  for  it  is  a  truth  naturall  to  imagine,  and  conslsta  with  my 
partlcttiar  knowledge^  by  the  oppoitunitys  1  had  of  oonverslng  often  and  knowing  the 
sentiments  of  my  unkla^  the  late  Lord  Wharton,  and  his  intimates,  that  the  enlmys  of 
your  Ihmily  wars  by  nothing  more  encouraged  to  drive  on  and  penist  In  their  rsbellioiis 
scheme^  than  that  in  you  alone  eixlsted  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  and  were  in  hopes  that 
with  yott  it  woud  expire;  whereas  a  numerous  Issue  subsisting,  is  one  of  the  moet  pow- 
erful  arguments  In  behalf  of  your  Just  cause,  as  it  draws  alongst  with  it  a  disputable  suo> 
essslon,  whilst  the  prsssnt  settlement  continues,  the  many  miserys  whereof  England  has 
by  dear  bought  experience  been  taught"— VoL  II.  p.  S58. 
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of  more  Importance  than  the  dismutal  of  Hay»  the  pope  sent  a  message 
to  James»  intimating  that  if  Marray  were  removed  and  Mrs  Sheldon  re- 
stored to  fiiTOur,  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected  with  the  princessy— 
that»  however,  he  would  not  insist  on  Mrs  Sheldon  being  taken  back,  bot 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  nor  consent  to  Marray  being  about  the  prince. 
The  Chevalier  did  not  relish  such  interference^  and  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  pope*s  advice»  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  consent  necessary  in  an  afiair  which  related  to  the  private  con- 
cerns of  his  fiunily.  As  James  was  the  pensioner  of  his  holiness,  the  an- 
swer may  be  considered  rather  uncourteous,  but  the  Chevalier  looked  upon 
such  meddling  as  an  insult  which  his  dignity  could  not  brook«  The 
pope,  however,  renewed  his  application  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  with  such  earnestness,  that  James  became  so  uneasy  as  to  express 
a  wish  to  retire  from  his  dominions.*  By  the  efforts,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  princess  s  friends,  aided  by  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
a  respectable  portion  of  the  Jacobites,  the  Chevalier  at  length  reluctantly 
dismksed  Hay  from  his  service.  According  to  Mr  Lockhart,  Hay  and 
his  wife  had  obtained  such  a  complete  ascendanqr  over  the  Chevalier, 
that  they  had  the  direction  of  all  matters,  whether  public  or  domestic,  ifnd 
taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  them,  they  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  un&vourable  impressions  of  his  best  friends,  and  by 
insinuating  that  the  princess,  and  every  person  that  did  not  truckle  to 
them,  were  factious,  and  that  their  complaints  against  the  colonel  and 
his  lady  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of  disrespect  to  himself,  his  temper 
became  by  degrees  soured  towards  his  wife.  To  escape  from  the  inso- 
lence of  these  favourites,  the  princess,  as  has  been  seen,  embraced,  for  a 
time,  a  conventual  life ;  and  while  some  of  the  Chevalier's  adherents,  who 
had  lost  their  estates  in  his  service,  left  his  court  in  disgust,  others  wera 
ordered  away.  It  was  currently  reported  at  the  time  that  Mrs  Hay  was 
the  king's  mistress,  and  that  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Cle- 
mentina waf  the  cause  of  the  rupture ;  but  persons  who  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  observation  could  observe  no  impropriety,  and  the  princess 
herself  never  made  any  such  accusation.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
James  clung  to  his  favourites  greatly  injured  his  affairs,  and  lessened  his 
character  in  public  opinion.f 

The  death  of  George  the  First,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  twenty* 
second  day  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  while  on  his 
journey  to  Hanover,  raised  anew  the  hopes  of  the  Chevalier4     He  was 

•  Letten  fkrom  the  CheraUer  to  Mr  LoekkaH,  8d  Dee.  ITtS^  tnd  lOlh  Jan.  17S(i 
VoL  11.  p.  86S-8fi0. 

f  Lockhart  Papen,  toI.  ii.  p.  SSOi 

I  Georf  a  I.,  when  electoral  prince,  married  the  Prinoeis  Sophia  Dorothy,  the  daogh- 
ter  of  William,  dake  of  ZelL  After  bringing  him  a  eon  and  daughter,  aha  waa  tuperaeded 
for  a  miatreai.  The  prinoeaa  had  keen  admired  befone  her  marriage  by  Count  Koniga- 
mark.  He  arriTed  at  HanoTor  while  the  prinoe  her  husband  was  with  the  army.  It  wai 
reported  to  the  elector  that  hte  daughter-in-law  receired  the  count  in  the  erening  in  her 
own  apartments.     Being  watched,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  ordats  and  In  the  presence 
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at  Bologna  when  this  intelligence  reached  him,  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  be  nearer  England  to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  be  Heady 
to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  his  friends  in  Britain  to  effect  his  res- 
toration, that  he  left  Bologna  privately  for  Lorraine,  the  day  after  the 
news  was  brought  him  of  King  George's  death,  although  the  princess, 
who  had  just  left  the  convent  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  was  at  the 
time  on  her  way  from  Rome  to  Bologna  to  join  him.  The  journey  ol 
the  princess  being  publicly  known,  the  Chevalier  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  to  conceal  his  real  design,  by  giving  out  that  he  had  left 
Bologna  to  meet  her.  On  arriving  at  Nancy,  the  Chevalier  despatched 
couriers  to  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  announcing  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  Mr  Lockhart, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  being  issued  by  the  British  government 
for  his  apprehension,  had  a  few  months  before  taken  refuge  on  the  conti* 
uent,  and  was  then  residing  at  Liege.  This  letter,  which  is  dated  twenty- 
second  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty«seven>  embodying  as  it  does 
the  views  of  the  Chevalier,  the  state  of  his  circumstances,  and  his  opinion 
of  passing  events,  possesses  considerable  interest    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  elector  of  Hanover's  death,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  put  myself  in  a  condition  of  profiting  of  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  so  great  ane  event,  which  I  was  sensible  I  coud 
never  do  at  so  great  a  distance  as  Italy ;  and  that  made  me  take  the 
resolution  of  leaving  that  country  out  of  hand  and  drawing  near  to  Eng- 
land, that  I  might  be  in  readiness,  without  loss  of  time,  to  profit  of  any 
commotion  that  might  ensue  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  alteration  that 
might  happen  in  the  present  system  in  Europe  on  Hanover's  death.    At 

• 
of  the  etector,  one  evening  as  he  wee  leaTing  the  palace.  It  wae  fenerally  beUeved  that 
ihtt  was  innocent,  and  that  by  the  aitifioe  of  a  mlstren  of  Ernest  Aiiguitu%  who  had  sub- 
iiUuted  another  person  for  the  princess,  he  wae  drawn  to  the  spoL  The  prince,  on  his 
return,  immured  her  in  the  castle  of  Alden,  where  she  was  confined  for  thirty-tw6  yean, 
and  died  only  seven  months  before  her  husliand.  Her  crime  was  never  proved.  Con- 
vinced of  her  innocence,  her  son,  George  II.,  secretly  kept  a  picture  of  her  In  his 
possession ;  and  on  the  morning  alter  the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  London,  he 
hung  up  the  portrait  in  his  ante-chamber. •  Mr  Lockhart  (Memoin^  voL  IL  p.  SfiS.) 
sa)'s,  that  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  death  of  George  I.  a  copy  of  a  letter  (of 
which  he  givee  a  translation  from  the  French,)  was  handed  about  at  moet  of  the  courle  of 
Europe,  especially  In  Germany,  giving  an  account  of  his  death.  The  letter  stated,  that 
when  the  electress  (wife  of  George  I.)  was  dangerously  ill  of  her  kst  sicknees,  she  do- 
livered  to  a  fhithAil  friend  a  letter  to  her  husband,  and  exacted  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
delivered  into  his  own  hands,  it  contained  a  protesution  of  her  iiuMcenoe^  a  reproach  fur 
his  hard  usage  and  unjust  treatment  of  her,  and  concluded  with  a  summons  or  diullon  to 
her  husband,  to  appear  within  a  year  and  day  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice^  and  there  to 
answer  for  the  long  and  many  ii^uries  she  had  received  from  him.  Aa  thie  letter  could 
not,  with  safety  to  the  bearer,  be  doliverod  in  England  or  Hanover,  It  was  given  lo  him 
in  his  coach  on  the  road.  He  opened  it  immediately,  supposing  it  came  from  Hanover. 
He  wae  ao  struck  witli  the  oontents  of  the  letter,  that  he  was  seiaed  with  convulsions^  fol- 
lowed by  a|xiplezy,  and  soon  expired.  This  story  was  discredited  by  eome  and  believtd 
by  others,  and  from  the  induKtr)*  displayed  in  propagating  it,  it  was  supposed  that  It 
was  ooncoctud  by  the  friends  of  the  electress,  and  that  her  suil,  George  II.,  and  the  king 
of  PrusKia  were  parties  to  it. 

•  Oifvrd*k  RrmiiiLn-iirea. 
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the  same  time  that  I  left  Italy  I  despatched  exprenes  to  Vienna,  Ma- 
drid, and  Paris,  and  have  alreadie  received  the  return  of  that  to  Vienna, 
by  which  it  Is  very  plain  that  the  emperor  woad  be  very  desirous  that 
1  coud  be  in  a  condition  of  making  ane  attempt  without  any  foreign 
force,  and  woud  not  even  obstruct  my  own  passing  privately  thro  his 
dominions  for  that  effect,  tho  his  ministers  declare  at  the  same  time  that 
since  the  preliminaries  are  signed  he  cannot  give  me  any  assistance. 

"  The  answers  from  France  and  Spain  are  not  yet  come,  but  when 
they  do,  'tis  to  be  expected  they  will  not  be  more  iavourable,  so  thai 
for  the  present  no  foreigne  assistance  can  be  expected ;  but  with  all  that, 
the  present  conjuncture  appears  so  favorable  in  all  its  circumstances  that 
had  I  only  consulted  my  own  Inclinations,  I  shoud  certainly  out  of  hand 
have  crossed  the  seas,  and  seen  at  any  rate  what  I  coud  do  for  my  own 
and  my  subjects  delivery ;  but  as  on  this  occasion  I  act  for  them  as  well 
as  myself,  and  cannot  hope  without  their  concurrence  to  succeed  in  what 
1  may  undertake  in  our  mutual  behalf,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  no  furder  steps  without  their  advice. 

'^  'Tis  true  the  disadvantages  I  lye  under  are  great  and  many ;  I  have 
but  a  small  stock  of  mony,  scarce  sufficient  to  transport  what  few  arms 
I  have  and  what  officers  I  may  get  to  follow  me  on  this  occasion.  Ime 
sensible  that  it  is  nixt  to  impossible  that  a  concert  shoud  be  established 
amongst  my  friends  at  home,  such  as  woud  be  sufficient  for  a  rising  in 
arms  in  my  iavor  before  my  arrivall,  and  by  what  is  said  before,  the 
little  hopes  of  foreign  assbtance  will  be  sufficiently  seen ;  but  with  all 
this,  many  arguments  may  be  brought  to  authorise  ane  undertaking 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  rash.  Our  countrie  is  now  (whatever 
the  outward  appearance  may  be)  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  the 
people  have  had  time  to  feel  the  weight  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  are  no- 
wayes  favorably  inclined  towards  the  present  elector  of  Hanover.  That 
concest,  vigor,  and  unanimity  which  does  not  precede  my  crossing  the 
seas,  may  attend  and  follow  such  ane  event,  and  if  the  chief  great  powra 
In  Europe  are  not  all  my  declared  friends,  ther  Is  not  one  that  Is  my 
enimy,  and  that  has  not  a  particular  interest  to  wish  me  on  the  throne ; 
and  were  I  in  person  In  Britain  at  the  head  of  even  a  small  number  of 
my  own  subjects,  it  might  naturally  alter  very  much  the  present  system 
of  some  or  other  of  them  during  the  time  of  the  congress,  (that  about  to 
be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,)  but  shoud  It  once  meet,  and  affairs  be  ad- 
justed there  on  the  foundation  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  foreign  affain 
will  take  quite  another  face,  and  In  all  probability  woud  long  remain  so, 
whilst  the  present  elector  of  Hanover  and  his  son  might  have  time  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  English  nation ;  so  that  all  put  together 
it  must  be  concluded  that  if  the  present  conjuncture  is  sllp'd,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  wee  ever  can  have  so  favorable  a  one  for  acting  by  our- 
selves, and  that  wee  run  the  risk  of  allowing  the  generall  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  less  favorable  to  us  than  they  are  at  present ;  so  that  what- 
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erer  is  not  absolutely  desperate  ought  certainly  to  be  undertakeuy  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

**  I  desire  therefore  you  may  think  seriouslie  on  this  matter,  and  let 
me  have  your  opinion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  my  going  into  England 
be  not  adyiseable,  whether  my  going  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
might  not  be  found  proper."  To  this  letter  is  appended  the  following 
postscript  in  James*s  own  handwriting.  **  The  contents  of  this  will  show 
you  the  confidence  I  have  in  you,  and  I  expect  you  will  let  me  know  by 
the  bearer,  (Allan  Cameron,)  your  advice  and  opinion,  particularly  on 
this  important  occasion."* 

From  Cameron  Mr  Lockhart  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cheva- 
lier,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  he  was  under  that  he  could  look  for 
no  foreign  aid,  and  that  his  fiiends,  both  in  Scotland  and  England^ 
had  made  no  preparations  to  receive  him,  was  not  only  inclined,  but 
seemed  even  resolved,  to  repair  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
there  raise  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  that  Colonel  Hay,  whom  he 
had  so  lately  discarded,  was  one  of  his  counsellors  on  the  occasion.  As 
Cameron,  who  had  visited  the  Highlands  some  time  before,  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  opposed  themselves  to 
the  contemplated  step,  seemed  to  approve  of  the  Chevalier's  design ;  Mr 
Locldiart  expressed  his  wonder  that  one  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  so  well,  and  the  determination  generally  of  the  Highlanders 
not  to  take  the  field  again  till  they  saw  England  actually  engaged,  could 
advise  his  master  to  risk  his  person,  and  expose  the  country  and  his 
friends  to  certain  destruction.  He  observed,  that  there  were  indeed 
sopue  persons  who  would  venture  their  all  in  any  attempt  headed  by  the 
Chevalier  in  person,  but  as  matters  then  stood,  the  number  of  such 
persons  would  be  few,  and  that  the  grest  miyority  of  those  that  might 
be  expected  to  join  him  would  consist  of  idle  persons,  actuated  solely 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  who  would  abandon  him  eventually  to  the 
mercy  of  the  government  troops  that  would  be  poured  into  the  High- 
lands, and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  the  few  who  had  taken 
up  arms,  they  would  ravage  the  country  and  cut  off  the  inhabitants,  for 
doing  which  the  government  only  wanted  such  a  handle* 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  Mr  Lockhart  represented  in  his 
answer  to  the  Chevalier's  letter,  that  the  design  he  contemplated  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  though  it  was  very  proper  for  him 
to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  circum- 
stances that  might  occur,  yet  that  appearances  did  not  warrant  such  ex« 
pectations, — that  the  people  of  England  seemed  to  have  forgot  all  the 
grievances  under  which  they  had  laboured  during  the  late  reign,  in 
hope  of  a  belter  order  of  things,  and  that  until  they  found  themselves 
disappointed,  he  could  expect  nothing  iirom  them, — that  with  regard  to 
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such  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as  were  fitYourablj  dispo«ed»  they  oould 
not  possibly  do  any  thing  without  being  prerionsly  prorided  with  many 
material  things  they  stood  in  need  of,  and  that  before  these  could  be 
supplied,  many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  and  much  time  would 
be  lost,  during  which  preparations  would  be  made  on  all  hands  to 
crush  them, — that  although  it  would  be  of  adrantage  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  goTcmment  had  time  to  strengthen  themselTes  at  home  and 
abroad,  yet  the  attempt  was  not  advisable  without  necessary  pre- 
cautions and  proTisions  to  insure  its  success,  as  without  these  such 
an  attempt  would  be  desperate,  and  might  ruin  the  cause  for  eyer,— 
that  no  man  living  would  be  happier  than  he  (Mr  Lockhart)  to  see  the 
dawning  of  a  fiur  day,  but  when  every  point  of  the  compass  was  black 
and  cloudy,  he  could  not  but  dread  very  bad  weather,  and  such  as  could 
give  no  encouragement  to  a  traveller  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  and 
might  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  himself  and  attendants.*  This  judicious 
advice  was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  Chevalier,  who  at  once  laid  aside 
his  design  of  going  to  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the  pope ;  but  his  stay  at  Avig- 
non was  short,  being  obliged  to  leave  that  place  in  consequence,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  representations  of  the  French  government  to  the  court 
of  Rome.    He  returned  to  Italy. 

•  Lockhut  Papei%  voL  li.  p.  960 
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IVmUm  of  tSeTilU  and  Fitrfs— DbputM  in  ParlUun«nk  about  ndudiif  tho  annjr— IiieN 
fectiial  attompt  to  repeal  the  aeptennlal  act — MetM^^e  from  the  Crown  to  aii|[ment  the 
fonei— ]>ebates — New  Parliament— Whig  and  T017  luTectiTea— Convention  of  the 
Pndo— Debatee  In  Parliament— Defeat  of  the  Toriei^  who  retiro  firom  Parliament- 
Scheme  of  Lord- President  Forbei  for  securing  the  alleglanoe  of  the  Clan»— War  with 
Spain— Lord  Maiiachal  sent  to  Madrid  by  the  Chevalier  de  St  George— Jacobite  as- 
sociation in  Edinburglw-Drummondof  Bochaldy  arrives  at  Rome— Jacobite  intrigues 
at  Paris— Death  of  the  Emperor  Charies  VI.— Accession  of  Maria  Theresa— Con- 
ftderecy  against  her— Neutrality  of  Hanover— Meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Diet— Speech 
of  the  Queen— Austrians  ravage  Bavaria— Retirement  of  Walpole^-Proposed  over- 
tures to  the  discontented  Whigs  fh>m  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorgi^Drummond  of 
Bochaldy  arriveeat  Edinburgfat  and  Murray  of  Broughton  at  Paris— Plan  of  a  French 
invasion — Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  arrives  at  Paris— Pro- 
parations  for  Invasioii— Alarm  of  the  British  ministry— Preparations  for  defence- 
Sailing  of  the  French  fleet— Embarkation  and  failure  of  the  expedition— Declaration 
of  war  between  France  and  Enghmd — Arrival  of  Murray  of  Broughton  at  Paris- 
Interview  with  the  Prince^  who  resolves  to  proceed  to  Scotland. 

The  natural  desire  to  preserve  his  German  dominions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  wish  to  establish  himself  and  his  descendants  in  his  newly  acquired 
kingdoms  against  the  designs  of  the  abettors  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on 
the  other,  induced  George  the  First  to  enter  into  a  variety  of  treaties, 
and  to  form  many  alliances  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  draw  Great 
Britain  into  every  continental  dispute,  and,  as  the  Jacobites  justly  loolced 
upon  war  as  the  best  auxiliary  to  their  schemes,  to  endanger  that  very 
succession  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  perpetuate.  But  although  war* 
like  preparations  were  made  on  all  sides,  and  partial  hostilities  commit- 
ted,  the  opposing  states  were  averse  to  war;  and  after  many  negotiations, 
the  powers  at  variance  agreed  to  certain  preliminaries,  which  were 
signed  at  Vienna  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  by  which  it  was,  inter  aHof  agreed  that  hostilities  should 
immediately  cease ;  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  company,  which  was 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  England  and  France,  should  be  suspended 
for  seven  years,  and  that  a  reference  of  all  disputes  should  be  made  to^ 
a  general  congress  to  be  held  within  four  months  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.* 

For  the  convenience  of  the  French  minister  the  congress  was  trans- 
ferred to  Soiasons,  where  a  peace  would  have  been  immediately  conclud- 
ed, had  not  the  death  of  George  the  First  raised  new  hopes  of  a  Jacobite 
restoration  in  the  minds  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  Philip  the 
Fifth  of  Spain*  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  two  sovereigns  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  to  restore  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain ;  but  no  evidence  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 

*  Coxe,  Kings  of  Spain,  Rousset,  Reoeull  d*Acte8b  Ia 
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eiittencef  although  there  are  good  grounds  for  nippoaing  that  they  had 
in  view  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  HanoTer*  But  whaterer  were 
the  views  of  Charles  and  Philip  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  ez« 
iled  fiunily  at  the  period  in  question,  their  hopes  were  speedily  extin< 
guished  by  the  tranquil  saceession  of  George  the  Second,  and  the  re^ 
tention  of  Walpole  in  the  post  of  prime  minister.  Thus  disappointed 
in  his  'expectations,  the  king  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  preliminaries  of 
Vienna,  whjcJi  accession  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  SeTille,  to  which 
Eogland,  France^  and  Spain,  were  parties*  As  this  treaty  stipulated  for 
the  garrisoning  of  the  Itdian  fortresses  by  Spanish  troops,  the  suppression 
nf  the  Ostend  company,  and  reroked  the  commercial  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  Charles  declined  to  accede  to  it,  and 
CTen  threatened  to  inTolve  Europe  in  a  geueral  war  rather  than  give  his 
assent;  but  he  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant  compliance,  and  signed  the 
second  treaty  of  Vienna  in  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one; 
by  which  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  established.    ' 

The  nation  naturally  expected  that  the  restoration  of  peace  would 
have  been  followed  fay  a  reduction  of  the  standing  army;  but  Walpole 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  se6  the  dangers  to  which  the  Hanover 
raecessioii  would  be  exposed,  were  such  It  system  adopted  under  existing 
dreumstances,  and  he  formed  his  resolution  accordingly.  In  the  pariia« 
mentary  session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Sir  W.  Strick<> 
.  land,  secretary,  having  moved  that  the  army  should  be  maintained  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  preceding  yeaf.  Lord  Morpeth  moved  kn  amende 
ment,  that  the  number  should  be  reduced  horn  eighteen  to  twelve  thou<f 
sand  men  which  was  supported  by  Sirs  William  Wyndham,  Watkins 
WillianM  Wynne,  John  Barnard,  and  others,  and  Ix>rd  Harvey.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  his  brother  Horace,  and  Sir  Philip  York,  the  attor^ 
ney-general,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  argued  for  the 
motion.  On  the  part  of  the  ministry  It  was  maintained  that  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  considerable  number  of  land-forces  was  nece»« 
sary  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  secure  the  internal  tran- 
quIQity  of  the  kingdom,  defend  it  In  case  of  foreign  attack,  and  en^ 
able  it  to  take  vigorous  n^easures  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,--^ 
that  the  science  of  war  was  so  much  altered,  that  little  reliance.  6ould 
be  placed  upon  a  militia  in  defending  the  kingdom  from  external  Attacks, 
.and  that  all  nations  were  obliged,  as  a  security  against  the  en6roach< 
menta  of  neighbouring  powers,  to  maintain  standing  aniiies,-*^at'the 
number  of  troops  was  too  trifling  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people^ 
even  under  an  ambitious  monaich^-^that  the  idea  of  infringing  Uie  lilM 
erties  of  his  subjects  had  never  entered  bto  his  miyesty's  thoughts,— < 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  officers,  among  whom  were  liiany 
gentlemen  of  femily  and  fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a  design  to  en* 
slave  their  countiy,^4md  that  as  the  forces,  now  in  pay,  were  annually 
voted  and  maintained  by  the  pariiament,  the  representative  6f  the  peo^ 
pie,  they  could  not  properiy  be  deemed  a  standing  army.    On  the  part 
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of  the  tories  or  opposition,  it  was  argued  that  a  standing  force  in  time 
of  peace  was  unconstitutional,  and  had  been  always  considered  dangerous, 
—that  a  militia  could  be  as  well  disciplined  as  a  standing  army,  and  that 
the  former  had  stronger  motives  to  incite  them  to  courage  and  perseTcr- 
ance  than  hired  mercenaries, — ^that  the  intenial  peace  of  the  country  could 
be  sufficiently  preserved  by  the  civil  power, — that  the  number  of  the  dis- 
affected, which  was  now  quite  contemptible,  might  be  considerably  in- 
creased, if  a  standing  army  were  kept  up,  and  other  arbitrary  measures 
pursued, — that  although  other  nations  had  had  recourse  to  standing  ar- 
mies for  protection  against  neighbouring  states,  ihey  had  enslaved  the 
nations  they  were  destined  to  protect ;  but  that  Great  Britain,  from  her 
insular  situation,  had  no  need  of  such  doubtful  protection, — ^that  this 
situation  was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  navy  which  had  given  her  the 
dominion  of  the  sea, — and  that  if  this  force  was  properly  dbposed,  every 
attempt  at  invasion  would  be  rendered,  if  not  dtogether  impracticable, 
at  least  ineffectual,-^that  the  army,  though  sufficiently  numerous  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  people,  could  be  of  very  little  service,  from 
the  great  extent  of  coast,  in  preventing  an  invasion, — ^that  although  they 
did  not  question  his  majes^'s  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  they 
were  apprehensive,  that  should  a  standing  army  be  ingrafted  upon  the 
constitution,  another  prince  of  very  different  dispositions  might  after- 
wards arise,  who  would  not  stickle  to  employ  the  army  to  subvert  the 
constitution ;  and  though  many  of  the  officers  were  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty and  honour,  they  might  be  discarded,  and  others  of  more 
pliant  dispositions  substituted  in  their  places, — that  with  r^ard  to  the 
argument  that  the  army  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  parliament,  it  was 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  foot,  that  an  army  had  formerly  turned  their 
swords  against  the  parliament,  for  whose  defence  they  had  been  raised, 
and  had  overturned  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state,  that  in- 
dependent of  this,  the  hardship  to  the  people  of  England  would  be 
equally  the  same  whether  a  standing  army  should  be  at  once  declared 
indispensable,  or  regulariy  voted  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  ministry,— that  the  sanction  of  the  l^:i8]ature  to  mea- 
sures unconstitutional  in  themselves,  and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  instead  of  yielding  satisGiction,  would  serve  only  to  demonstrate 
that  ministerial  influence  operating  upon  a  venal  parliament,  was  the 
most  effectual  way  to  forge  the  chains  of  national  slaveiy*  In  addition 
lo  these  reasons,  the  opposition  urged  the  reduction  of  the  standing  ar 
my  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  declaration  made  by  his  majesty, 
that  the  jieace  of  Europe  was  established,  and  that  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  and  it  was  ar- 
gued»  that  if  eighteen  thousand  men  were  sufficient  on  the  supposed  eve 
of  a  general  war,  a  less  number  would  certainly  suffice  when  peace  was 
perfectly  restored.  All  these  arguments,  however,  against  an  undimin- 
ished standing  army  were  quite  ineffectual,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.    A  similar  result  took  place  in  the  upper  house. 
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Next  senioD  the  oppositioii  reramed  the  labjeot,  and  urged  thmr  ar- 
gumente  for  a  redaction  of  the  standing  army  with  such  yehemenoe^  that 
the  ministry  found  themselTes  obliged  to  hare  reoourM  to  the  old  bug- 
bears of  popery  and  the  pretender,  to  obtain  an  acquiescence  in  their 
measures.  By  insisting,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did,  that  the  duef  thing 
desired  by  the  Jacobites  was  a  reduction  of  the  army,— -that  no  reduction 
had  erer  been  made  but  what  gave  them  fresh  hopes,  and  encouraged  them 
to  raise  tumults  against  the  government ;  and  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Ja- 
cobite party  was  so  notorious,  that  if  a  reduction  was  made,  they  would 
send  oflT  an  express  by  post-horKs  that  very  night  to  the  pretender :  he 
again  carried  his  point  But  these  defeats  only  stimulated  the  tories  to 
fresh  opposition.  Walpole  had  made  himself  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion by  proposing  his  celebrated  excise  schemci  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  from  ^deference  to  public  opinion,  and  a  regard  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safely*  To  keep  up  tiie  odium  against  him,  the  opposition  are  said 
to  have  spread  a  report  that  he  intended  to  revive  his  hated  .scheme 
in  the  session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-four;  but  on  his  declaring 
that  be  had  no  such  intention,  they  resorted  to  other,  plans  to  get  him 
displaced.  Besides  the  tories,  there  was  a  ))arty  of  disiqppointed  whigs 
headed  by  Mr  William  Pulten^,  who  joined  in  the  opposition.  Pult- 
eney  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Oxford  admin- 
istration, and  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  made  sec- 
retary of  state.  When  Walpole  retired  from  office  he  also  resigned; 
but  as  Walpole  did  not  procure  for  him  the  situation  he  expected  on 
the  return  of  that  minister  to  power,  he  broke  with  htm :  he»  however, 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  coffisrer  of  the  household ;  but, 
on  a  fresh  disagreement,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  became  the  leader  of  the  discontented  whigs.  Among 
other  plans  which  the  opposition  now  resorted  to  was  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act, — a  measure  which  the  tories  and  Jacobites  had  long  de- 
sired ;  but  as  Pulteney  and  his  whig  friends  had  promoted  the  act,  they 
were  reluctant  to  hazard  their  consistency  by  concurring  in  any  measure 
for  its  repeal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  question  had  been  delayed. 
That  reluctance,  however,  being  now  overcome,  a  motion  was  made  by 
Mr  Bromley  in  the  house  of  commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  septennial  act,  and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of 
parliaments.  The  principal  speaker  in  support  of  the  motion  was  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  who,  in  a  speech  of  great  boldness,  displayed  the 
rancour  of  the  opposition  in  the  following  revolting  portrait  which  he 
drew  of  Walpole  in  the  character  of  a  supposed  ministers— 

**  Let  us  suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  hon- 
our, of  no  great  fomily,  and  but  a  mean  fortune»  raised  to  be  chief  min- 
ister of  state  by  the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events,— afrAid,  or 
unwilling  to  trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making, — lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  reputationr— ignorant  of  his  country's  true  interest, 
^^punuing  no  aim  but  that  of  aggrandising  himself  and  his  favouritesy 
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foreign  affiun' trusting  none  but  tliose  who»  from  the  naluM  of  tlieir 
education,  cannot  possibly  be  qualified  for  the  senrioe  of  their  ooontiy, 
or  giye  weight  and  credit  to  their  negotiations.    Let  us  suppose  the  true 
interest  of  the  nation,  bj  such  means,  neglected  or  misunderstoodr— her 
honour  tarnished, — her  importance  lost,— her  trade  insulted,— her  mer^ 
chants  plundered,  and  her  sailors  murdered,  and  all  these  circumstances 
overlooked,  lest  his  administration  should  be  endangered.  ■  Suppose  him 
next  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a 
parliament  chiefly  composed  of  members  whose  seats  ara  purchased,  and 
whose  votes  are  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.    In  such 
a  parliament,  suppose  all  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  or 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  which  has  been  entailed  upon  it 
by  hb  administration.     Suppose  him  screened  by  a  corrupt  miyority  of 
his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his  particular 
interest  by  distributing  among  them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  public 
Let  him  plume  himself  upon  hb  scandalous  victory,  because  he  has  ob« 
tained  a  parliament  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  ad* 
ventures.    Let  us  suppose  him  domineering  with  insolence  over  all  the 
men  of  ancient  fiunilies,  -over  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in 
the  nation ;  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  hb  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  and  corrupt  it  in  alL    I  am  still  not  prophesy-* 
ing;  I  am  only  supposing,  and  the  case  I  am  going  to  suppose  I  hope 
will  never  happen ;  but  with  such  a  minbter  and  such  a  parliament,  let 
us  suppose  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of  true  informa- 
tion, or  for  some  other  reason  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and 
interest  of  hb  people,  weak  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition 
and  insatiable  avarice*     Thb  case  has  never  happened  in  thb  nation ; 
I  hope,  I  say,  it  will  never  exbt    But  as  it  b  possible  it  may,  could 
there  any  greater  curse'  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne ;  advised,  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minbter,  and  that  minis- 
ter supported  by  such  a  (Nurliament?    The  nature  of  mankind  cannot 
be  altered  by  human  Uws.    The  exbtence  of  such  a  prince,  or  such  a 
minbter,  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of  parliament;  but  the  existence  of 
inch  a  parliament  I  think  we  may ;  and  as  such  a  parliament  b  much 
more  likely  to  exist,  and  may  do  more  mischief  while  the  septennial 
law  remains  in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed ;  therefore^  I  most  heart* 
ily  wbh  for  the  repeal  of  it." 

Thb  virulent  invective,  which  was  levelled  as  much  at  the  king  as 
the  minbter,  was  answered  by  Walpole  in  a  corresponding  tone,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority.  Emboldened  by  thb  suc^ 
cess,  Walpole,  about  the  end  of  the  session,  and  after  a  consideral»ltt 
number  of  the  opposition  members  had  retired  to  their  homes  in  the 
country,  delivered  a  message  from  the  crown,  expressing  a  desire  that  hb 
miyesty  might  be  empowered  to  augment  hb  forces,  if  occasion  should 
require,  between  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  then  about  to  take  places 
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tnd  the  eleetioii  of  another.  A  modon  for  taking  the  menage  into  eon* 
■ideration»  though  warmly  opposed  in  the  houae  of  oommons,  was  carried, 
and  an  addreea  presented  to  tiie  king  signifjring  compliance.  Consider* 
able  oppositioii  was  also  made  in  the  house  of  peers  with  as  little  effect 
as  in  Uie  commons.  The  ministerial  influence  was  in  &et  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted  with  any  probability  of  success.  In  particular,  the  minister^ 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  places  among  the  Scottish  members  and  their 
friendsy  had  almost  the  whole  of  them  at  his  nod ;  and,  accordinglyi  a  vety 
large  majority  of  the  Scottish  representatives  were  always  to  be  found 
swelling  the  ministerial  mi^rities.  To  prcTent  the  influence  of  the  minis- 
ter extending  itself  to  the  elections  in  North  Britain,  motions  were  sue* 
cessiTcly  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  eari  of  March- 
mont  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  which  were  supported  by  the  earls  of 
Chesterfield,  Winchelsea,  and  Stair,  and  other  peers.  Both  motions 
were  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Ai^le,  and  were  of 
course  negatived.  To  revenge  himself  against  Stair,  who  had  always 
served  the  government  with  fidelity  and  seal,  Walpole  deprived  him  of 
his  regiment;  and  several  other  peers,  who  had  opposed  the  excise 
scheme,  which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  were  also  dismissed  from 
their  employments. 

The  elections  for  the  new  pailiament  were  warmly  contested,  but  min^^ 
isterial  influence  preponderated.  The  parliament  met  on  the  fourteenth 
of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-five.  A  division  took  place 
upon  the  address,  which  showed  the  relative  strength  of  both  parties,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  having  voted  for  the  address,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  against  it  The  session  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remark* 
able  occurrence,  except  some  proceedings  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  relatfon 
to  matters  contained  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  house,  signed  by  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Dun- 
donald,  Marohmont,  and  Stair,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  undue 
influence  had  been  used,  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Scottiih  repre- 
sentative peers.  The  house  fixed  a  day  for  taking  the  petition  into 
consideration;  but  they  afterwards  resolved  to  adjourn  the  consideration 
of  it  to  a  short  day,  before  which  the  petitioners  were  ordered  to  declare 
whether  they  intended  to  dispute  the  election  of  all  the  sixteen  peers,  or 
only  the  election  of  some,  and  which  of  them.  The  petitioners  declared 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  controvert  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers ;  but  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  offer  evidence,  that  undue 
methods  had  been  used  to  influence  the  election,  which  were  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  and  which  might,  if  not  prevented  in  future,  equally 
affect  the  rights  of  the  elected  peers,  as  those  of  the  other  peers  of  Scot- 
land. The  petitioners  were  next,  after  a  warm  debate,  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  house  a  written  statement,  detailing  the  instances  of  the  undue 
practices  and  illegal  methods  they  alleged,  and  upon  which  they  intend- 
ed to  proceed,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  they  suspected  to  be  guilty* 
The  petitioners,  thereupon,  represented  to  the  house,  that  as  they  had  no 
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intention  to  appear  as  accusersy  they  could  not  take  upon  them  to  name 
particular  persons  who  might  have  been  implicated  in  those  illegal  prac- 
ticesy  but  Uiat  their  lordships,  on  taking  the  proper  examinations,  would 
discoyer  them*  They,  however,  averred,  from  the  information  they  had 
ireoeivcd,  that  the  list  of  the  sixteen  Scotdsh  representative  peers  had 
been  made  out  previous  to  the  election,  by  persons  high  in  trust  under 
the  crown, — that  this  list  was  shown  to  peers  as  one  approved  of  by  the 
crown,  was  in  consequence  called  the  king's  list,  from  which,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  of  peers  who  were  expected  to  conform,  there  was 
to  be  no  variation,— 4hat  peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for  this  list  with- 
out alteration, — that  attempts  were  made  to  engage  peers  to  vote  for 
this  list  by  promising  them  pensions,  &c«,— -that  sums  of  money  were 
given  for  this  purpose,— «nd  that  pensions,  offices,  and  discharges  of 
crown  debts  were  actually  granted  to  peers  who  voted  for  this  list, 
and  to  their  relations,— 4nd  that  on  the  day  of  election,  a  body  of  troops 
was  drawn  up  in  the  Abbej^  court  of  Edinburgh,  for  no  other  purpose, 
It  would  appear,  than  of  over-awing  the  electors*  This  explanation  was 
deemed  unsatisfiu^tory,  and  the  petition  was  rejected ;  but  the  allega- 
tions which  it  contained  were  not  without  foundation. 

During  the  two  following  sessions,  the  opposition,  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  ministerial  influence,  made  a  feeble  resutance ;  but  in  the 
session  of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite a  warlike  feeling  against  Spain,  on  account  of  the  dissensions  on  the 
subject  of  Spanish  commerce ;  and  to  embarrass  the  minbtry  at  the  same 
time,  they  insisted,  though  certainly  at  the  expense  of  their  oonsbtency, 
to  reduce  the  army  from  seventeen  thousand  four  hundred,  to  twelve 
^ousand  men*  Although  Walpole  might  have  urged  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  into  which  the  opposition  was  attempting  to  embroil 
the  nation,  as  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  the  army,  he  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  such  a  line  of  aigumen^  but  openly  declared  that  even  if  the 
government  had  no  other  enemies  than  the  pretender,  and  the  disaflect- 
ed  part  of  the  king's  subjects,  the  danger  from  these  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  keeping  up  the  army*  An  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
fears  of  the  minister  into  ridicule ;  but  he  maintained  that  danger  did 
exist,  and  in  an  energetic  speech,  drew  a  portrait  of  a  true  Jacobite, 
which  many  who  heard  him  could  not  ikil  to  observe,  was  intended 
as  a  representation  of  themselves* 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  see,  sir,  (he  observed,)  that  thb  is  a  sort  of  fear, 
<rhich  many  amongst  us  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule ;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  tell  us  that  though  many  of  our  subjects  are  discontented 
and  uneasy,  veiy  few  are  disaffected*  I  must  b^  leave  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  for  I  believe  most  of  the  discontents  and  uneasinesses 
that  appear  among  the  people,  proceed  originally  from  disaffection.  No 
man  of  common  prudence  will  profess  himself  openly  a  Jacobite*  By  so 
doing  he  may  not  only  injure  his  private  fortune,  but  he  must  render 
himself  less  able  to  serve  effectually  the  cause  he  has  embraced.     Your 
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riglit  Jaoobite»  8ir»  disguises  his  true  sentimentB.  He  roars  out  for  re^ 
volation  principles ;  he  pretends  to  be  a  great  friend  to  libertyy  and  a 
great  admirer  of  onr  ancient  constitution;  and  under  tliis  pretence  there 
are  numbers,  who  every  day  endearour  to  sow  discontents  among  the 
people,  by  persuading  them  that  the  constitution  is  in  danger,  and  that 
they  are  unnecessarily  loaded  with  many  and  heavy  taxes.  These  men 
know  that  discontent  and  disaffection  are  like  wit  and  madness,  separated 
by  thin  partitions ;  and  therefore  they  hope,  if  they  can  once  render  the 
people  thoroughly  discontented,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  render  them 
disiuSected.  These  are  the  men  whom  we  have  most  reason  to  fear. 
They  are,  I  am  afraid,  more  numerous  than  most  gentlemen  imagine ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  not  say,  they  have  been  lately  joined,  and  yery  much 
assisted  by  some  gentlemen,  who,  I  am  oouTinced,  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  yery  sincere  and  true  friends  to  our  present  happy 
establishment*" 

Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  a  concealed  Jacobite,*  stung  by  this  re* 
proach,  thus  retorted  upon  the  whigs, 

**  I  do  own  it  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  hear  gentlemen 
who  act  upon  revolution  principles,  talk  in  a  manner  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  language  of  whigs  in  former  times.  Sir,  I  know  not 
what  whigs  the  honourable  gentlemen  has  been  acquainted  with ;  but  I 
have  had  the  honour  and  hi^piness  to  be  intimate  wich  many  gentle- 
men of  that  denomination.  I  have  likewise,  sir,  read  the  writings  of 
many  authors  who  have  espoused  those  principles ;  I  have  sat  in  this 
house  during  the  most  material  deba^  that  have  happened  between 
them  and  the  tories ;  and  I  can  declare  from  my  own  experience,  that  I 
never  knew  one  who  acted  on  true  whig  principles,  vote  for  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.  What  the  principles  of  the  whigs  in  former 
days  were,  I  can  only  learn  from  reading  or  information.  But  I  have 
heard  of  whigs  who  were  against  all  unlimited  votes  of  credit  I  have 
heard  of  whigs  who  looked  upon  corruption  to  be  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  befidl  any  nation.  I  have  heard  of  whigs  who  esteemed  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  a  free  people, 
and  triennial  parliaments  to  be  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  liberties ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  whig  administration  who  have  resented  injuries 
done  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  have  revenged  insults  offered  to  the 
British  flag.  These,  sir,  are  the  principles,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
that  once  characterised  the  true  whigs.  Let  gentlemen  apply  these 
characters  to  their  present  conduct;  and  then,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  let  them  ask  themselves  if  they  are  whigs.*^ 

As  Walpole  was  extremely  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Spain,  a 
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*  Stmit  paptn^  in  tht  poMBwfw  of  hii  Mi^iaitf,  to  wbiefa  he  wm  gndsnuAj  plsswd  to 
pormli  MOMt  Ibr  tho  porposo  of  onabling  tho  Mtthor  to  JUnCroto  tho  hiotory  of  tho  rebel- 
lion  of  174& 

Note.— The  referance  to  tho  **  Staart  pepen,"  in  the  eubieqttent  perti  of  the  preient 
worii,  reUto  eidorifely  to  thoee  In  the  Immediato  OMtody  of  hie  M^|eity. 
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oonventioii  with  that  power  was  concluded  at  the  Prado,  on  pie 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  serenteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  within  six  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  the 
ratifications  should  be  exchanged,  two  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  at 
Madrid,  to  confer  and  finally  regukt^  the  respective  pretensions  of  both 
crowns,  as  to  the  trade  and  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  other 
disputed  points;  and  that  his  catholic  majesty  should  pay  a  certain 
sum  in  satisbction  of  the  demands  of  British  subjects  upon  the  crown  of 
Spain,  subject,  however,  to  deduction  of  demands  made  by  the  crown 
and  subjects  of  Spain*  At  opening  tiie  session  on  the  first  of  February, 
the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  alluded  to  the  convention ;  but  he 
abstained  from  stating  the  nature  of  its  provisions^  fiwther  than  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  obliged  himself  to  make  reparation  for  the  losses  sns< 
tained  by  British  subjects,  from  the  depredations  of  Spain.  When  the 
terms  of  the  convention  became  generally  known,  a  cry  of  indignation 
was  raised  agaipst  the  minister,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  sacrifioed,  the 
honour  of  the  country  to  the  unjust  and  domineering  pretensions  of 
Spain*  . 

Backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  the  opposition  again  pre- 
pared themselves  to  combat  the  ministerial  phalanx*  They  first  tried 
their  strength  in  several  preliminary  motions  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain papers  connected  with  the  disputes  on  the  Spanish  question,  in 
which  they  werq  unsuccessfol;  bqt  they  made  their  groat  efibrt  on  the 
ninth  of  March,  when  an  address  approving  of  the  convention  was 
moved*  Before  the  day  iq^inted  for  taking  the  convention  into  con- 
sideration, petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by 
merchantSy  plantersi  and  others,  trading  to  America,  by  the  cities  of 
London  imd  Bristol,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  the  owners  of 
some  vessels  which  had  b^ei^  seixed  by  the  Spaniards,  In  these  petitions 
it  was  stat^  that  Spain,  by  the  convention,  was  so  fiur  from  gifing  up 
the  unjustifiable  practice  of  searching  British  ships,  trading  to  and 
from  the  British  pUnt^Uons,. that  she  appeared  to  have  claimed  the 
power  ofdQing  it  as  a  right»  seeing  that,  although  the  differences  arising 
out  of  it  were  to  be  referred  to  plenipotentiaries,  Spain  had  not  even 
agreed  to  abstain  from  the  practice^  during  the  time  that  the  discussion 
of  this  affair  might  last*  These  petitions,  which  prayed  that  the  peti- 
tioners might  be  hear4  ^^^nst  that  part  of  the  conveption  which  seem«> 
ed  to  recognise  the  right  of  search  on  the  part  of  Spaiui  were  referred 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  convention  ^  but  a  petition 
firom  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia,  praying  to  bo 
heard  by  counsel,  against  a  clause  ip  the  convention,  for  regulating  the 
limits  of  Carolina  and  Florida,  experienced  a  different  fote,  having  been 
rejected  on  a  divisiont      .    .   v 

The  day  tor  considering  the  convention  having  arrived,  so  desiious 
were  the  commons  to  be  at  their  posts,  that  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing four  hundred  members  had  taken  their  seats.    The  address  was 
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moTed  by  Mr  H.  Walpole,  who  laaded  the  conyentioD,  urged  the  in- 
duoements  which  Great  Britain  had  to  cultivate  peace,  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  the  designs  of  the  pretender.  Mr  Lytteltony  in  an  animated 
speech,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  argument  thus  addressed  to  the  fean  of 
the  audience  to  his  own  advantage.  **  After  he  (Walpole)  had  used 
many  arguments  to  persuade  us  to  peace,  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad, 
by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  t^ar,  dAngen  I  by  no  means  allow 
to  be  such  as  he  represents  them,  he  crowned  all  those  terrors  with 
the  name  of  the  pretender.  It  would  be  the  cause  of  the  pretender. 
The  pretender  would  come.  Is  the  honourable  gentleman  sensible  what 
this  language  imports  ?  '  The  people  of  England  complain  of  the  great'* 
est  wrongs  and  indignities ;  they  complain  of  the  interruption,  the  de- 
struction of  their  trade ;  they  think  the  peace  has.  left  them  in  a  worse 
condition  than  before ;  and  in  answer  to  all  these  complaints  what  are 
they  told  ?  Why,  that  their  continuing  to  suffer  all  this  is  the  price 
they  must  pay  to  keep  the  king  and  his  family  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  If  this  were  true  it  oughi  not  to  be  owned ;  but  it  is  far  from 
truth ;  the  very  reverse  is  true.  Nothing  can  weaken  the  fiunily ;  no- 
thing can  shake  the  establishment  but  such  measures  as  these,  and  such 
language  as  this."  In  vindication  of  the  convention,  the  ministry  main- 
tained that  Spain  had  granted  satisfaction  adequate  to  ihe  injury  received, 
— ^that  all  causes  of  complaint  would  be  removed  by  a  trieaty  of  which 
the  convention  was  merely  a  prelinkinary, — that  war,  which  was  uncer- 
tain in  its  events,  was  always  expensive  and  injurious  to  a  commercial 
country, — that  in  the  event  of  a  rupture.  Prance  and  Spain  would  unite 
against  Great  Britain, — that  she  had  no  ally  on  whom  she  could  depend 
for  eflfectual  aid ;  and  that  war  would  favour  the  designs  of  the  disaffected 
to  restore  the  exiled  femily.  Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments, the  ministry  made  a  narrow  escape,  the  address  being  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes  only  in  a  house  of  feur  hundred  and 
ninety-two  members.  '     ' 

Such  a  result,  instead  of  encouraging  the  opposition'  to  perseverance'^ 
filled  them  with  dismay,  and  they  resolved  to  discontiilue  their  attend- 
ance in  parliament  ''The  secession,**  as  ibis  extraordinary  .step  was 
termed,  was  immediately  after  the  division  notified  to  the  houie  by  Sii 
William  Wyndham  in  a  speech  of  great  pathos  and  solemnity.  Afte/  a 
pathetic  remonstrance  against  the  resolutions  to  which  the  house  had 
come,  he  called  the  niajority  a  fiiction  which  had  arraigned  itself  against 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  thus  concluded  his  harangue.  **  I  here, 
Sir,  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  house.  Perhaps  when  another  parliament 
shall  succeed  I  may  be  again  at  liberty  to  serve  my  country  in  the  same 
capacity ;  I  therefore  appeal,  Sir^  to  A  future,  free,  uninfiuenced  house 
of  commons.  In  the  meantime^  I  shall  conclude  with  doing  that  duty 
to  my  country  I  am  still  at  liberty  to  perform,  which  is,  io  pray  for  its 
preservation.  May  therefore  that  Power  which  has  so  often  and  so  vi- 
sibly interposed  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  nation,  cou- 
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tinue  its  care  over  us  at  this  worst  and  most  dangerous  jonctarey  when 
the  insolence  of  enemies  without,  and  the  influence  of  corruption  within, 
threaten  the  rum  of  her  constitution  1"  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  a  reply, 
which  has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Chatham  as  one  of  the  finest  he 
ever  heard,*  poured  out  a  torrent  of  personal  abuse  upon  Wyndham,  un<- 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  yituperation*  He  denounced 
Sir  William  as  the  head  of  those  traitors  who  for  twenty-five  yean  had 
conspired  to  destroy  their  country  and  the  royal  fiunily,  in  order  to  re- 
store a  popish  pretender, — and  who,  in  return  for  the  clemency  he  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  government  after  his  i^pprehension,  had 
ungratefully  abused  that  demency  by  heading  a  party  whose  object  was 
to  overthrow  all  law. 

As  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  rupture  with  Spain  was  almost  in- 
evitable, and  as  such  an  event  would  resuscitate  the  hopes  and  fiivour 
the  designs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and  his  abettors,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  against  any  new  attempts  to  stir  up  a 
civU  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  the  quarter 
whence  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  not  more  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  was  fiivourable  to  a  prolonged  war- 
fiire,  than  of  the  attachment  of  the  greater  number  of  the  chie6  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  It  was  obvious,  that  in  proportion  as  that  attachment 
was  weakened,  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Hanover  were  strengthened ; 
yet  strange  to  say,  the  government  had  devised  no  plan  for  detaching 
the  Highland  chieft  and  their  dependants  from  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
fiimily.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord-president  Forbes,  a  man  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism  than  political  wisdom,  to  discover  a  plan  for 
securing  the  all^;iance  of  the  clans  by  engaging  them  in  the  service  ol 
the  government,  a  scheme  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  saved  the 
kingdom  firom  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  preserved  many  worthy  fii- 
milies  firom  ruin. 

Before  communicating  his  plan  to  the  government,  Lord-president 
Forbes  resolved  to  consult  his  friend  Lord  Milton,  then  lord-justice-derk, 
upon  the  subject.  One  morning  in  the  end  of  autumn  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  he  visited  Lord  Milton  at  his  house  at  Brunstane  before 
break&st.  Surprised  at  receiving  such  an  early  call,  Milton  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  **  A  matter,"  replied  the  president,  **  which  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  some  importance.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am,  like 
you,  a  whig;  but  I  am  also  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  Highhnd« 
ers,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  their  chie6.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  different  schemes  for  reconciling  the 
Highlanders  to  government ;  now  I  think  the  time  is  come  to  bring  for- 
ward a  scheme  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  certainly  have  that  effect.  A  war 
with  Spain  seems  near  at  hand,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  followed 
by  a  war  with  Firance,  and  there  will  be  occasion  for  more  troops  than 
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the  present  standing  army.  In  that  e^enty  I  propose  that  gOTerlinieiit 
should  raise  four  or  five  regiments  of  Highlanders,  appointing  an  Eng* 
lish  or  Scottish  officer  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  be  colonel  of  each  r^- 
nient;  and  naming  the  lieutenant-colonels,  miyors,  captains,  and  subal^ 
terns,  from  this  list  in  my  hand,  which  comprehends  all  the  chieft  and 
chieftains  of  the  disaffected  dans,  who  are  the  very  persons  whom  France 
and  Spain  will  call  upon,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  take  arms  for  the  preten« 
der.  If  government  pre-engages  the  Highlanders  in  the  maimer  I  pro* 
pose,  they  will  not  only  senre  well  against  the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  be 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  relations  at  home;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
Highlands.  I  have  come  here  to'  show  yon  this  plan,  and  to  entreat,  if 
you  approve  it,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to  your  firiend  Lord  Hay,* 
who,  I  am  told,  is  to  be  here  to*day  or  to-morrow  on  his  way  to  Lon« 
don."  **  I  will  most  certainly,*'  said  Milton,  *'  show  the  plan  to  Lord 
Hay ;  but  I  need  not  recommend  it  to  him,  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
will  recommend  itselE** 

The  earl  of  Day  having  arrived  at  Brunstane  next  day.  Lord  Milton 
showed  him  the  president's  plsn,  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
very  well  pleased.  The  earl  carried  it  to  London '  with  him,  and 
presented  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  on  reading  the  preamble,  at 
once  declared  that  it  was  the  most  sensible  scheme  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  stated  his  surprise  that  nobody  had  thought  of  it  before.  Walpole 
then  laid  the  plan  before  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  it,  at  which  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  it  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  recommended  it  as  a  measure  which  ought  to 
be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  as  a  war  with  Spain  might  soon 
take  place*  Singularly  enough,  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  declared  against  the  measure.  They 
assured  him,  notwithstanding  his  strong '  recommendations  of  it,  that  for 
his  own  sake  they  could  not  agree  to  it,  because  if  government  should 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  Scots  judge,  the  patriots  (as  the  opposition  was 
called,)  would  denounce  Sir  Robert  as  a  person  who  intended  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  by  raising  an  army  of  Highlanders  to  join  the  standing 
army  and  enslave  the  people  of  England.  The  plan  was,  therefore,  aban* 
doned,  and  about  a  year  after  its  rejection  Great  Britain  dedared  war 
against  Spain.f 

.  Notwithstanding  the  convention,  the  differences  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Spain  remained  unadjusted,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  before 
stated,  war  was  openly  declared  against  Spain.  The  opposition,  there- 
fore, returned  to  their  seats,  a  measure  which  they  justified  by  the  de- 
daration  of  war  against  Spain ;  every  assertion  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Spain  contained  in  the  dedaration  being,  as  they  alleged, 

*  Arcfalbold,  earl  of  Hay,  the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.    He  sitcoecded  hli  bn- 
ther,  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  year  1748. 
t  Home'e  Hietory  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745^  chnp.  I. 
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almost  similar  in  eipression  to  those  used  by  the  opposition  against  the 
eonyention. 

As  soon  as  the  Cheyalier  de  St  George  received  intelligence  of  the  war 
with  Spain>  he  despatched  Lord  Marischal  to  Madrid  to  induce  the  court 
of  Spain  to  adopt  measures  for  his  restoration.  But  howeyer  willing  Spain 
might  be  to  assist  him,  he  was  desirous  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
without  the  concurrence  of  France.*  About  the  same  time^  that  is,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  seyenteen  hundred  and  forty,  some  of  the 
more  sealous  and  leading  Jacobites,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  France^ 
held  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  formed  themsdyes  into  an  association, 
by  which  they  engaged  themsdyes  to  take  arms  and  yenture  their  liyes 
and  fortunes  to  restore  the  family  of  Stuart,  provided  the  king  of  Fhmoe 
would  send  over  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assbtance.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  this  association,  like  that  which  brought  over  King  William 
to  England,  consisted  of  seven  persons,  viz.  Lord  Lovat,  James  Drum- 
mond,  commonly  called  duke  of  Perth,  the  eari  of  Traqoair,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  John  Stuart,  brother  to 
Lord  Traquair,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Perth.f 
The  conspirators  despatched  Drummond  of  Bochaldy,  or  Balhady,  (ne- 
phew to  Lochiel,)  to  Rome  with  the  bond  of  association,  and  a  list  of 
those  chieft  and  chieftains  who  were  considered  by  the  associates  to  be 
fiivourable  to  the  cause.  Drummond  was  instructed  to  deliver  these 
papers  into  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige,  and  to  entreat  him 
to  procure  assistance  from  France  in  furtherance  of  their  design*  The 
project  was  well  received  by  James,  who,  after  perusing  the  papers,  for- 
warded them  immediately  by  the  same  messenger  to  Cardinal  Fleury  at 
Paris,  with  a  request  that  the  court  of  France  would  grant  the  required 
assbtance.  But  the  cardinal,  with  that  caution  which  distinguished  him, 
would  come  under  ho  engagement,  but  contented  himself  at  first  by  a 
general  assurance  of  conditional  support. 

The  negotiation  was,  however,  persevered  in,  but  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  drew  off  the  cardinal's  attention  to  mat* 
ters  which  appeared  to  him  of  greater  importance.  .  The  emperor  was 
succeeded  in  his  hereditary  dominions  by  hu  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  formeriy  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. Though  this  princess  succeeded  under  the  title  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  Spain, 

•  LcttMn  to  the  dukt  of  Ormoncl  and  Lord  Mariachal,  S7ib  Janaaiy,  1740^  Um  orisl- 
nal  copiea  of  whieh  an  among  the  Sluart  Papers  In  lUs  Mi^esty's  potieitlon.  AJIudinf 
to  hit  expectotiona  of  aailstanoe  fronn  Fnuaco,  the  ChoTalier,  in  a  letter  (of  whldi  a  copy  U 
alio  in  tho  tame  collection,)  written  to  Marischal  on  11th  January,  1740,  wblla  the  Utter 
waa  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  nya,  *'  1  am  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  tho  I  think  there  ia  more 
room  for  the  first  than  theiast,  as  you  wiU  have  perodfod  by  what  Lord  SompQ  (so  an 
aotlTO  agent  of  James  was  called,)  has  I  suppose  writ  to  you.  I  condude  I  shaU 
time  next  month  see  clearer  Into  these  great  aflUrs." 

f  Trial  of  Lord  LoTst,  p.  SI. 


Pruflsla,  Riis8ia»  Holland,  and  the  whole  of  the  Oennanic  body^  irith  the 
exception  of  the  elector-palatiney  and  the  decton  of  Bainaria  and  Sax- 
ony, a  powerful  confederacy  waa'formed  against  her  by  almost  all  these 
powers,  to  strip  her  of  her  dominions.  Maria  Theresa  at  first  looked  to 
Fhmce  for  sopport ;  and,  in  expectation  of  receiying  it,  declined  a  proposal 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  form  a  grand  confederacy  against 
the  hoose  of  Bourbon;*  bat  France,  regardless  of  her  engagements,  joined 
the  confederacy  with  the  view  of  crushing  the  house  of  Austria*  The  king 
of  Prussia  modestly  demanded  from  Maria  Theresa,  the  whole  of  Sile- 
sia; and,  upon  being  refused,  entered  that  prorince  about  the  end  of 
December  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  entered  Breslau,  the  capital,  and 
took  all  the  fortresses  except  Brieg  and  Neiss.  In  April,  seyenteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Molwitz,  and  thus  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  of  Silesia. 

Alarmed  at  the  formidable  confederacy  formed  against  her,  the  queen 
i>f  Hungary  applied  to  Great  Britain  for  succour;  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  eraded  the  demand,  and  recommended  an  immediate  peace 
with  Prussia.  The  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation,  howeyer,  had 
different  yiews ;  and  as  the  minister  saw  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  house  of  Austria,  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  commons  cheerfully  yoted  a  sum  of  £900,000  to  enable 
George  the  Second  to  fiilfil  hia  engagements,  which  sum  was  remitted 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  contingent  of  twelye  thousand  Dan- 
ish and  Hessian  troops,  which  Great  Britain  had  engaged  to  furnish, 
was  got  in  readiness.  Meanwhile  the  court  of  France  concluded  an  of- 
fensiye  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Bayaria,  by  which  she  engaged  to 
send  forty  thousand  men  to  join  the  elector,  and  another  army  of  equal 
force  to  keep  the  elector  of  Hanoyer  and  the  United  Proyinces  in  checLf 
A  treaty  was  entered  into  about  the  same  time  between  Pkiiasia  and 
France.  This  was  again  followed  by  a  treaty  to  a  similar  effect  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Bayaria,  by  which  Silesia  was 
guaranteed  to  Prussia ;  Upper  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Brisgau,  and  Bohe- 
mia to  Bayaria.  By  offering  Morayia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  was 
induced  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  France.  By 
enriching  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bayaria,  (the  three  riyal  powers  which 
disputed  the  dominion  of  Germany  with  the  house  of  Austria,)  with  her 
spoils,  France  expected  to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  Austria,  and 
preyent  her  from  eyer  again  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  empire. 
Spain  also  prepared  to  attack  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  armed  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  elector  of  Hanoyer  in  fiiyour  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  a  French  army  under  Marshal  Maillebois,  marched  into 
Westphalia,  and  threatened  the  electorate.    George  the  Second,  with- 

•  Coxe'f  House  of  Austria.  f  Flaifsiui. 
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out  the  knowledge  of  his  minister,  meanly  proposed  a  neutrality  for  his 
German  dominionsy.and  a  treaty  was  accordmgly  signed  by  the  French 
and  Hanoverian  ministers ;  but  Lord  Harrington,  the  British  minister, 
refused  to  put  his  name  to  a  document  which  parliament,  he  was  aware, 
would  not  have  sanctioned.*  While  the  army  under  Marshal  Maillebois 
kept  Hanover  in  check,  another  French  army  joined  the  elector  of  Ba 
varia,  whom  the  French  court  had  engaged  to  raise  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. The  elector  marched  towards  Vienna,  and  his  cavalry  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital;  but  Fleury,  jealous  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  induced  the  elector,  by  means  of  his  agents,  to  draw  off  his 
army  towards  Bohemia,  lest  the  Saxons  should  make  themselves  masten 
thereof.  Frederick  of  Pirussia  had  indeed  strongly  urged  the  eleo* 
tor  to  advances  and  observed  that  **  the  Romans  could  be  conquered 
nowhere  but  at  Rome  ;'*  but  the  elector,  more  disposed  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  French  miriister,  entered  Bohemia  and  laid  siege  to 
Prague,^-«  movement  which  preserved  the  capital  and  saved  the  house 
of  Austria  from  ruin. 

While  thus  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  combined  attacks  of 
France,  Spain,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Bavaria,  Maria  Theresa 
displayed  a  firmness  of  soul  worthy  of  her  race  and  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Refushig  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  any  portion  of  her 
hereditary  dominions,  she  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  afiec- 
tion  of  her  Hungarian  subjects  against  the  perfidy  of  her  assailants.  She 
was  crowned  at  Presburg  in  the  month  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-one,  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  people ;  and,  in 
September  following,  she  met  the  assembled  diet  in  the  same  place.  Her 
appearance  on  thu  occasion  harmonized  with  the  object  in  view.  Clad 
in  deep  mourning,  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  on  her  head,  and  a  dme- 
ter  at  her  side,  she  entered  the  hall  and  ascended  the  tribune.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  and  every  heart  beat  with  emotions  of  loyalty 
and  respect.  Her  youth, — her  beauty, — her  graceful  charms, — the  dig- 
nity of  her  deportment, — ^her  unbending  integrity  in  defending  the  law- 
ful possessions  of  her  house, — ^the  i^ppeal  which,  as  the  heiress  of  a  long 
line  of  monarchs,  she  was  about  to  make  for  protection  against  her  ene- 
mies,— all  tended  to  rouse  the  national  feeling  in  her  fiivour. 

After  an  explanation  from  the  chancellor  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
diet  had  been  assembled,  Maria  Theresa  addressed  the  deputies  in  a  Latin 
speech  i—^**  The  afflicted  state  of  our  affairs  moves  us  to  inform  our  fiiith- 
ful  subjects  of  Hungary  of  the  invasion  of  Austria,  and  the  peril  of  this 
kingdom.    It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  of  the  remedy.     This  king- 


•  The  ChtraUer  de  8t  Oeoife,  lu  a  leUar  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lit  Nofember,  17410^ 
thns  allttdei  to  the  treaty :— **  It  will,  to  be  mre^  exeipenie  all  our  oouiitrymon  mucli 
•geimt  the  elector,  and  may  have^  I  think,  in  general^  rtrj  good  oomequenoas  for  ray 
Intexast.  Bylt  the  CanUual,  (Fleary,)  beoomee  maiter  of  affiUia  in  Germany,  and  when 
be  haa  aottled  mattera  there,  I  think  it  ia  reasonable  to  hope  that  he  will  turn  histhonslila 
aerioualy  to  what  relatei  to  my  interest.  '^Siuart  Papenn 
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do]D» — our  person^ — our  children  are  at  atake.  Abandoned  by  all,"  we 
have  no  resonrce  but  the  fidelity  of  the  statea  of  Hungary,  and  the  an- 
cient valour  of  the  Hungarian  peo]^  We  exhort  the  atatea  and  ordera 
to  oonanlt  on  the  imminent  danger  of  our  perBon,  our  children,  our 
crown,  and  kingdom :  and  to  give  inatant  efiect  to  their  reaolfea.  For 
our  parts,  every  order  and  claw  in  the  kingdom  may  be  atonred  that  the 
pristine  happiness  of  the  country,  and  glory  of  the  Hungarian  name^ 
shall  be  the  object  of  our  dearest  care  and  ejection.*'  No  sooner  had 
the  queen  finbhed  her  speech,  than  the  deputies,  with  spontaneous  ac- 
cord, drew  their  swords  almost  from  the  scabbard,  and  driving  them 
back  to  the  hilt,  exclaimed,  **  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  Ther- 
esa I"— We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa  I  The  queen,  unable 
to  repress  her  emotions,  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  The 
states  instantly  voted  large  supplies  of  money  and  troops,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  large  army  was  collected  and  formed. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  duke  of  Lorraine  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  relieve  Phigoe ;  but  it  surrendered 
to  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops  before  he  could  reach  it.  He  there- 
upon divided  his  troops  into  three  divisions ;  the  command  of  one  was 
given  to  Khevenhuller,  the  ablest  of  the  Austrian  eommanden.  To 
keep  up  his  communication  with  his  own  country,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
had  posted  twenty  thousand  men  m  different  places.  These  posts  were 
attacked  separately,  and  with  the  most  complete  success,  by  Khevenhul- 
ler, who  entered  Bavaria  in  the  month  of  December,  preceded  by  large 
bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  .Croats,  Ftodonra, 
and  Tolfaches,  who  carried  havock  wherever  they  went 

While  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  spreading  over  Europe,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  British  ministry  was  every  day  becoming  more  critical  from 
the  clamours  of  the  tories  and  the  discontented  whigs.  Walpole  had 
triumphed  in  both  houses  on  motions  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  die- 
aiiss  him  from  hb  presence  and  councils;  but  hb  triumph  was  short,  and 
the  approach  of  an  election  redonbled  the  eflforts  of  hb  enemies.  Though 
the  Jacobites  required  no  incentive  to  induce  them  to  assist  in  displacing 
a  minister  who  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
ftmily ;  yet  to  make  perfectly  sure  of  their  aid.  Lord  Chesterfield  went 
to  France,  and  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  obtained,  it  b  said, 
a  circular  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  hb  friends,  urging 
them  to  do  every  thmg  in  their  power  to  ruin  Walpole.*  To  encour- 
age the  popular  clamour  against  the  minister,  reports,  the  most  absurd 
and  incredible  respecting  him,  were  circulated  among  the  people  and 


•  Cokmil  O'Bryan,  who  acted  fereril  yean  at  the  Cbenaioi*t  eharg§  dt$  t^faht$  at 
Paiii»  had  been  made  to  beUo?e  that  Walpolo  was  fliTourably  Inclined  to  Jamee*e  reetor- 
atlon;  bat  the  CheTallor  eeeme  to  have  had  eome  doobti  on  the  eutject.  In  a  letter  to 
O'Bryan  of  18th  January,  1740,  he  laye,  «  8i  Walpolo  a  TeritaUement  mee  fntereta  on 
reu,  U  eanra  Men  e'addraner  a  moy,  par  dee  Toyee  ploi  dlrectee  et  pluf  authentiqaee,**-* 
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believed ;  and  while  the  general  discontent  was  at  its  height,  the  eleo- 
tions  comiDenced*  The  contests  between  the  two  parties  were  extremelj 
violent ;  but  the  country  party,  backed  by  the  adherents  of  the  piinoe 
of  Wales,  who  had  formed  a  party  against  the  minister,  prevailed*  So 
powerful  was  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  lately  joined 
the  opposition,  that  out  of  the  forty-five  members  returned  for  Scotland, 
the  ftiends  of  the  ministry  could  not  secure  above  six.  The  new  par? 
liament  met  on  the  fourth  of  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty* 
one ;  and  Walpolet  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  forces  arrayed 
against  him,  retired  from,  office  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter. 

Encouraged  by  appearances,  and  imagining  that  some  of  the  old  dis- 
ccmtent^d  whigs  who.  deprecated  the  system  which  had  been  pursued 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  maintaining  the  foreign 
dominions  of  the  sovereign  at  the  expense,  as  they  thought,  of  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  nation ;  Drummond  of  Bochaldy  proposed 
to  the  cheyalier  to  visit  England,  and  make  overtures  in  his  name  to  the 
**old  whigs,"*  This  plan  was  highly  approved  of  by  James,  who  wrote 
him  a  letter  in  hi^  own  band,  which  was  intended  to  be  exhibited  to  such 
persops  as  might  seem  inclined  to  &vour  his  restoration.  This  letter  was 
inclosed  in  a  private  letter  containing  instructions)*  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct  in  the  proposed  negotiation,  which,  it  was  intended  should 
be  kept  an  enture .secret  from  the  Jacobites,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  .Enlcine  of  Orange,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  some  of 
the  discontented  ^whigs,  and  who  privately  favoured  the  designs  of  the 
exiled  fiuqily,  was  pitched  upon  as  a  fit  person  to  make  advances  to  the 
old  whig84 

Iq  piir8,uance  of  his  instructions,  Drummond  departed  for  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  y^ar  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-two,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  he  entered  .upon  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  .  He  came  privately  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  February, 
same  year,  and  therc^  met  some  of  the  persons  who  had  entered  into 
the  association,  imd  several  otheir^y  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  original 
oonspiratpni,  .had  formed,  the^ielves  into  a  society,  denominated  by 
th^m  f*  the  Coqcert  of  jGei|tlem^n  for  managing  the  king's  afiaira  in  Scot^ 
hui4«"  .  To  these,  fmipng  whom  was  Murn|y  of  Broughton,  Drummond 
represented^  that,  on  his  retifm  from  Rome,  he  had  been  extremely  well 


t  •  • 


*  Tbif  ic|ism«  wu  fint  brosditd  by  Drummond  to  Sempi^  anoUiM'  aoUT*  sgwit  of 
tho  Chevalier,  and  joommonicaled  by  Um  to  Jameib  wbo  dgnlAed  hb  approbation  of 
it  in  a  letter  to  SemplU  dated  Not.  tt,  1741.  **  1  approYO  very  much  in  geneful  of  our 
making  application  to  the  okl  whiga,  and  take  it  aa  a  new  and  great  mark  of  Balhald/a 
seaL  The  olTer  he  makes  of  being  initrumental  in  that  measure,  I  perused  with  saUe- 
Action.  What  you  write  on  the  aubjact,  I  ahall  oomider  seriously  on  it  betwixt  thb  and 
next  week;  I  shall  by  nest  poet  send  yoaapa«ket  for  Balhaldy,  with  all  that  may  ap- 
pear  proper  and  neoeanry  firom  me  on  that  particu]ar.''^5Kiiari  Fgptn, 

t  Vide  Appendix,  Nos.  X.  and  XL 

I  There  is,  among  the  Stuart  papeis,  noopy  of  a  letter  firom  the  ChevaUer  deStOeorgu 
to  Mr  Erritlns^  18  March,  1740,  thanking  him  for  the  seal  he  had  shown  in  his  cauSA 
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reo^Ted  1^  Cardinal  Fleury^  to  whom  he  had  deliTered  the  papers  which 
he  had  carried  from  Edinbargh, — that  the  cardinal  eipressed  great 
satisfiu^on  with  the  contents  of  these  papers,  had  the  pretender's  interest 
so  mnch  at  heait»  and  was  so  sangnine  of  his  success,  that  prorided  he 
had  sufficient  assurances  from  the  friends  of  the  exiled  fiunily  in  Eng« 
land,  that  they  would  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  would 
send  over  an  army  of  from  tliirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  number 
required ;  a  diTision  of  whichi  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  to  be 
landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland*  at  or  near  Inyeraess ;  another  of  a 
similar  amount  in  the  west  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  main  body, 
which  was  to  consist  of  ten  or  twelre  thousand  men,  was  to  be  landed  as 
near  London  as  possible.  He  added,  that,  provided  assistance  could  be 
obtained  in  England,  the  projected  inTasion  might  be  put  in  execution 
the  following  autumn.  Before  leaving  Edmbur|^  Drummond  had  an 
interview  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who  came  to  town  at  his  desire,  and 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Rome  and  Paris.* 

After  R  short  stay  at  Edinburgh,  Drummond  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  communicated  in  letters  to  Lord- 
Traquair  and  Lochiel,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he 
represented  matters  in  such  a  fitvourable  light  that  he  promised  to  carry 
his  design  of  invasion  into  eflteot  in  a  very  short  time*  The  French 
muiister,  however,  though  he  really  seems  to  have  seriously  contemplat- 
ed such  a  step,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  England ;  and  to  postpone  the  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  Drum- 
mond that  an  ^plication  should  be  made  to  Sweden  for  a  body  of 
troops  to  invade  Scotland,  and  that  a  person  finom  Scotland,  along  with 
another  person  from  France  whom  the  cardinal  would  appoint,  should 
be  sent  thither  to  urge  the  application  at  the  Swedish  court*  The 
cardinal  gave  as  his  reason  for  thus  deviating  from  his  original  plan, 
that  the  Swedes  being  protestants,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  than  French  or  Irish  troops.  In  accordance  with 
this  proposal,  Lord  Traquair  suggested  that  Murray  of  Broughton 
should  be  sent  to  Sweden  on  the  proposed  mission,  but  he  declined.f 

From  the  turn  which  the  affair  of  the  invasion  had  now  taken,  and 
the  tiitoe  when  it  was  expected  to  take  place  being  allowed  to  elapse 
without  any  preparations  on  the  part  of  France,  a  suspicion  began  to  be 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Concert,  that  the  cardinal  never  had 
any  intention  to  invade  Scotland,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  scheme  of 
Drummond's  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  party  hi  Scotland,  and  to  make 
himself  pass  for  useful  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers.  To  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  Murray  of  Broughton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Traquair,  was  sent  to  Parii  in  the  month  of  January,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three.  He  took  London  on  his  way,  but  before  he  reach- 
ed the  capital,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Cardmal  Fleury.     After  stoy* 


•  I 


*  Lord  Lomt't  Triiil,  p.  7a.       f  Ibid.  p.  Ttk 
11.  3r 


.jx. 
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ing  a  short  time  in  LondoDi  Murray  went  privately  to  Paris,  where  he 
met  Drummond  aod  Sempil,  who  managed  the  Chevalier's  affiurs  in 
France.  They  stated  to  him,  that  in  all  probability  the  scheme  of  inva- 
sion would  hare  .been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  the  army  of  Marshal 
Maillebois  been  sent  towards  Hanover  instead  of  the  coast  of  Flanders^ 
as  at  first  intended ;.  and  that  from  the  interest  taken  by  the  cardinal  in 
Ihe  afiairs  of  the  Stuarts,  he  had  put  all  the  papers  relating  to  them  into 
the  hands  of  Monsieur  Amelot,  the  secretary  for  foreign  a&irs.* 

At  an  audience  which  Murray  afterwards  had  with  Monsieur  Amelot 
at  Versailles,  the  foreign  secretary  told  him  that,  on  being  made  ao- 
quunted  by  Sempil  with  the  cause  of  Murray's  journey,  he  had  informod 
the  king  of  France  of  it,' and  that  his  majesty  had  authorised  him  to 
assure  Mr  Murray  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  as  much 
at  heart  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  memorial  of  as- 
sociation, and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  he  would  put  the 
scheme  into  ezecution.f 

Shortly  after  this  interview,  Murray  left  Paris  for  London,  accom- 
panied by  Drummond,  who  came  over  to  obtain  the  assurances  require 
ed  by  the  French  court  from  the  English  Tories  and  Jacobites.  After 
remaining  a  few  days  in  London,  Murray  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to 
'  report  to  his  friends  the  result  of  his  mission.  Drummond  stopt  at 
London,  where  he  met  Mr  Enkine  of  Grange, j:  but  although  oyertures 
were  then,  it  is  belieyed,  made  to  Lord  Barrymore,  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  and  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  they  declined  to  give  any 
assurance  or  promise  of  support  in  writing.  By  desire  of  Drummond, 
Lord  Traquair  met  him  in  London  shortly  after  his  arrival  to  assist  him 
in  his  negotiations.§ 

At  first  view  it  may  appear  singular,  and  the  circumstance  must  con- 
vey a  very  sorry  idea  of  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
that  a  person  of  so  littie  weight  and  influence  as  Drummond,  who  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  English  tories  and  Jacobites,  should  have  been 
sent  on  such  an  important  mission ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
of  the  leading  Jacobites  were  proscribed  and  in  exile,  and  that  those  at 
home  were  strictiy  watched  by  the  government,  and  were  therefore 
afraid  to  commit  themselves  by  any  overt  act,  it  cannot  excite  suiprist 
that  the  Chevalier  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  one  whom  he  con 
sidered  **an  honest  and  sensible  man."!'  Drummond  was,  however 

•  Loid  Lovalli  Trial,  p.  70.         f  lUd. 
t  The  CharaUer  attudea  to  thia  maedng  in  a  lattar  lo  SampO,  9Ui  April,  1748;  and 
in  anothar  of  10th  May  following,  ha  menUona  a  long  paper  wliich  Mr  Eiakina  bad 
cant  him  on  tlia  atata  of  affidia. — Stuart  Poptn* 

.  f  Latter  firom  the  Chevalier  to  Sempil,  S4th  May,  Yli^^Sttmi  Biftn. 
.  I  Lattar  to  Sempil,  16th  March,  1740.— Aiiait  Faptn.  Drummond  waa  not  the  only 
penon  employed  by  the  Chevalier  about  thia  time  to  yiait  hia  frienda  in  Eni^and.  A 
Colonel  Bret,  and  afterwaida  a  Colonel  Cedl,  with  both  of  whom  Jamea  oorreaponded, 
made  frequent  Joumeya  to  England.  The  dutcbeai  of  Buoicingbam  made  many  unaoU- 
eitad  tripe  to  Paria  to  haaten  Cardinal  Fleury*a  motiona,  but  Jamea  waa  by  no  meana 
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eonsideredy  even  by  his  original  employersy  as  an  unfit  person  for  exe 
cttting  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  Lord  John  Dmmmondy  one  of  the 
seven  who  had  signed  the  association,  was  quite  indignant  when  he  found 
him  engaged  in  the  mission  to  England.*  Nor  was  Sempil,  another 
agent,  between  whom  and  Drummond  a  close  intimacy  subsisted,  more 
acceptable  to  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  some  of  whom  he  offended  1^  his 
forwardness.f 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three^ 
the  French  ministry  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  war  in  Germany  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  towards  the  dose 
of  that  year  they  began  to  meditate  upon  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
The  parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  December,  when  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  %  for  an  address  to 
the  crown  to  discontinue  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  in  order 
to  remove  the  national  discontent,  which  was  represented  to  be  so  vio 
lent,  that  nothing  but  their  dismission  could  appease  it  The  motion  was 
negatived,  but  renewed  in  another  shape  on  the  army  estimates  being 
brought  forward,  when  it  shared  the  same  fate.  The  attention  of  the 
French  ministry  being  drawn  to  these  and  similar  discussions,  and  to  the 
general  dissatisfaction  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  people  of  GreatBri-- 
tain,  by  the  agents  and  partizans  of  the  exiled  fiunily,  baclLed  by  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Tencin,  entered  upon  the  project  of  an  invasion 
in  good  earnest  The  cardinal,  who  now  had  great  influence  in  the  coun- 
cib  of  France,  had,  while  a  resident  at  Rome,  been  particulariy  noticed 
by  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  he  was  moved  as  much  from  gratitude  to  his  pa^ 
tron  as  from  ambition  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  § 
The  court  of  Versailles,  indeed,  required  little  inducement  to  engage  in 
an  enterprise  which,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not,  would  at  all  events 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  flivour  of  France  in  her  contest  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  support;  but  it  is  not 


uUsfied  with  her  oAdoumMi.  In  writing  to  her  on  80th  July,  1741,  he  oantloni 
her  u  foHowf :— «  I  most  eerlootly  recommend  to  yon  not  to  Importune  the  old  gentle- 
man too  mach.  When  yoa  luiTe  glTon  him  what  llghti  md  Information  lunre  come 
to  yonr  knowledge^  all  the  good  it  done,  for  In  the  preaent  altvalion  one  would  think  he 
ihould  want  no  epar  to  befriend  us,  and  In  all  erenti  he  will  go  on  in  his  own  way,  while 
leadng  him  can  eerre  for  nothing  but  to  make  him  peoTliih  and  out  of  humour."  The 
dutcheai  muit  haTO  been  pomewd  of  eome  Important  papei%  ae  Jamee,  in  a  letter  to 
Sempil,  (8d  May,  1748,)  written  shortiy  after  her  death,  eiproeiee  hla  ooneem  led  her 
papera  ihould  lUl  into  the  handa  of  the  goTomment. — Stuart  Paptn, 

*  Letter  from  Lord  John  to  Secretary  Bdgar  among  the  Stuart  Papers  Appendix, 
No.  XV. 

t  Letter  lh>m  Lord  Maiiechal  to  Lord  John  Drummond.    Appendix,  No.  XVIL 

\  Lady  Sandwich  waa  a  aealout  Jacobite,  and  dedared,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cheraller  de 
St  George,  that  die  would  not  Uto  in  England  till  he  waa  rertored.  Vide  her  letter  and 
the  Cheralier'i  answer.  Appendix,  Noe.  XVIIL  and  XIX. 

I  The  cardind  dined  with  Jamea  every  Wedneaday.  Ldter  from  the  CheTalier  to 
•<  Lord  InTemesi,**  ISlh  January,  1740.— Situarf  Faftn,    . 
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improbable  that  they  at  this  tune  oontemphited  a  more  flerious  attempt. 
In  intimating,  however,  bis  resolution  to  undertake  the  expedition,  the 
king  of  France  notified  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  and  that  neither  the  duke  of  Ormond  nor  Lord 
Marischal  should  be  let  into  the  secret  till  the  enterprise  was  ready  to 
be  put  into  execution.* 

The  command  of  the  troops  designed  for  this  expedition,  amounting  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  was  given  to  Marshal  Saxe,  an  able  commander,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns ;  and  the  naval  part,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  transports,  collected  at  Dun- 
kirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  was  intrusted  to  Monsieur  de  Roque&uiUc» 
an  officer  of  considerable  experience  and  capacity*  This  force  was 
destined  for  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  a  smaller  force  was  to  be  landed  in 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  Lord  MarischaLf 

While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  going  -n.  Cardinal 
Tencin  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George.  As  James  felt  rather  dinnclined  to  accompany  the  expedition 
himself,  he  proposed  that  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  a  youth  of  great  pro- 
mise,  then  in  his  twenty  •third  year,  should  go  in  his  stead ;  but  as  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  prince  would  arrive  in  time  to  join  the  expe- 
dition, the  Chevalier  sent  an  express  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  requesting 
him  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  to  act  as  regent,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  of  regency  formerly  granted  him,  until  the  prince  should  ar- 
rive. On  arriving  in  England,  the  duke  was  directed  to  advise  with  the 
principal  firiends  of  the  family,  among  whom  he  particularly  enumerated 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  earls  of  Barrymore,  Westmoreland,  and  Or- 
rery, Lord  Cobham,  and  Sirs  Watkin  Williams  Wynne^  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  and  Robert  Abdy.|  Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
French  court  to  this  arrangement,  the  cardinal,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome  to 
request  the  attendance  of  the  young  prince  at  Paris.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  January  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-four. 
Prince  Charies,  accompanied  by  hb  brother  Henry  and  two  or  three 
attendants,  left  Rome  before  break  of  day,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
fiur  when  they  parted,  the  prince  on  his  route  to  France  and  the  duke 
to  Cistema.§  Tlie  former  was  disguised  as  a  Spanish  courier,  and  took 
only  on6  servant  along  with  him  on  his  journey.  To  account  for  the 
departure  of  the  two  brothers,  it  was  given  out  at  Rome  that  they  had 

*  Sm  Appendix,  No.  XXI II.  f  Ibid. 

t  Sm  Appendix,  No.  XX.  Lord  Mariiclua,  in  a  leUer  to  the  Chevalier  de  8t  Geoifsy 
6th  September,  1744*  InelniuUei^  that  there  exiited  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  French  mi- 
nivtrjr,  or  of  the  Chevalier's  agents  at  Paris,  to  exoliide  both  the  duke  of  Ormond  and 
himself  from  any  share  hi  the  expedition.    See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 

\  ««  My  children,"  says  Jamee  in  a  letter  to  SempU,  0th  January,  1740^  **  parted  both 
this  morning  finom  hence  before  day,  the  duke  for  Cbkema  and  the  pilnce  for  his  long 
journey.  We  have  been  at  so  much  pains  and  oontrivanos  to  cover  It,  that  I  hope  the 
secret  will  be  kept  for  some  days,  perhaps  for  severaL"— iShuni  JPaptrt, 


gone  to  a  boar  hunt,  and  so  well  was  the  tecret  of  the  princes  real  des- 
tination kept,  that  nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  it  was  discoTered.*  * 

PtoTided  with  passports  famished  by  Cardinal  AqnariTa,  the  prince 
trarelled  through  Tuscany  and  arriTcd  at  Grenoa.  From  Genoa  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  SaT(ma,  where  he  embarked  in  a  felucca»  and  passmg  by 
Monaco  arriTed  at  Antabes.  From  the  latter  place  he  proceeded  to 
Parts,  where  he  met  Marshal  Saxe  and  other  officers  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  and  after  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king,  he  set  out 
incognito  for  the  coast  of  Picardy.  The  route  by  Genoa  and  Antibes 
was  selected  as  the  safest,  and,  fiom  the  season  of  the  year,  the  most 
expeditious ;  but  so  unfayourable  was  the  weather,  that  the  prince  had 
to  stop  some  days  at  different  places,  and  when  he  reached  Antibes  he 
was  recognised,  and  information  of  his  arrival  there  and  of  his  departure 
for  Paris  was  sent  to  the  British  government  by  persons  in  its  interest* 
Hitherto  the  British  ministry  do  not  i^pear  to  have  had  any  suspicion 
that  the  armaments  at  Brest,  Boul<^e,  and  other  French  ports,  were 
destined  for  the  shores  of  Britain,  but  the  appearance  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Chevalier  de  8t  Geoi^e  in  France  opened  their  eyes  to  the  dan- 
gers which  now  menaced  them*  At  this  time  the  military  force  in  Eng- 
lana  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men,  so  that  if  the  threatened  Invasion 
had  taken  place,  a  revolution  would  very  probably  have  followed*! 

Taken  thus  by  surprise,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  the  organ  of  the 
British  ministry,  directed  Mr  Thomson,  the  English  resident  at  the 
court  of  France,  by  a  letter  dated  the  third  day  of  February,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-four,  to  make  a  remonstrance  to  the  FVench  minis- 
try for  having  violated  the  treaties  by  which  the  family  of  Stuart  was 
excluded  from  the  territories  of  France,  and  to  require  that  the  prince 
should  be  obliged  forthwith  to  quit  that  kingdom.  No  direct  answer  was 
given  to  this  remonstrance  and  requisition,  nor  would  his  most  christian 
miyesty  explain  what  his  intentions  were  until  the  king  of  England  should 
give  satisfiiction  respecting  the  repeated  complaints  which  had  been 
made  to  him  touching  the  infraction  of  those  very  treaties  which  had 
been  so  often  violated  by  his  orders* 

*  AOuding  to  the  ditoorwj,  Jamei  my,  flatter  to  Sompil,  t8d  January,  1740,)  that  it 
nuido  -  a  gnat  noife,  ai  jon  maj  balleTO,  hare,'*  tIs.  at  Roma.— Avar<  JPtp«t$. 

f  About  thh  tima,  if  wa  may  belloTo  tha  aoooonta  of  tha  Stuart  party,  tha  spirit  of  Ja- 
oobitlam  tvaa  widdy  diflbttd  in  SooUand.  «*  Tha  TiolantMt  whlgi^"  myi  Mr  John  Stoart 
in  a  lattar  to  Seeritary  Edgar  tnm  Boulogna,  In  Fabnury,  1744  **  an  baooma  tha  moil 
aealoua  Jaoobliei.  Hy  friand  my  that  tha  lait  night  of  tha  yaar  with  oa  (that  ii  to  tay, 
tha  princa'a  Urth-night,)  wai  o«lobrat«l  thara  (in  SooUand)  ai  pnbUdy  aa  wa  oould  do  it 
hare,  that  ha  wai  himaalf  in  a  namarona  company  of  paopla  of  fluhion,  amongit  whom 
wara  aararal  ofloan  of  tha  army,-4hat  tha  health  of  tha  day,  tha  marry  maating^  and  a 
whola  train  of  tuch,  were  drunk  pnUidy,— that  about  tha  third  hour,  whan  tha  third 
botUe  had  banished  all  reserve,  eerrants  were  turned  out  and  tha  doon  lockt,  ona  of  tha 
company  made  a  ipeech,  and  filled  a  bumper  to  the  reetoratlon,  and  damnation  to  every 
one  that  would  not  help  t  tha  whole  etood  to  their  feel,  drunk  the  (lome  worde  are  here 
torn  away  in  the  original,)  and  their  handt  to  their  twordi :  the  officers  pulled  the  ooek- 
ades  out  of  their  hats,  trampled  them  under  feet,  and  then  tossed  them  into  the  fire  t  then 
called  for  music  and  serenaded  the  ladies  with  loyal  tunes,  songs,*'  iiC'^  Stuart  Poptn. 
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'  McaDwhilei  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates,  under  M.  de  Roquefeuille,  sailed  from  Brest,  and  for 
several  days  displayed  itself  in  the  channel.  Knowing  the  object  for 
which  these  ships  had  put  to  sea,  the  government  was  greatly  alannedr 
and  not  without  cause ;  for.  besides  the  paucity  of  troops  in  the  ishmd, 
they  had  only  six  ships  of  the  line  at  home  ready  for  sea,  the  grand  fieel 
being  then  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  activity  and  preparations  of  the 
government  corresponded  with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  Orders  were  instantly  sent  to  fit  out  and  man  all  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  different  ports  of  the  channeL  These  orders  were 
so  promptly  obeyed,  that  in  a  few  days  an  English  fleet  of  three  ships 
of  100  guns,  four  of  90,  six  of  7Qi  and  six  of  50,  was  collected  at  Spit- 
head  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris.*  Several  regiments  were 
immediately  marched  to  the  southern  coast  of  England ;  all  governors 
and  commanders  were  ordered  to  repair  forthwith  to  their  respective 
posts ;  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  were  put  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  and  the  militia  of  Kent  were  directed  to  assemble  to 
defend  the  coast  in  case  of  an  invasion.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, the  arrival  of  Prince  Charles  in  France,  the  preparations  along  the 
French  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  English 
channel,  were  announced  to  parliament  in  a  message  from  the  king. 
Both  houses  joined  in  an  address,  in  which  they  declared  their  indig- 
nation at  the  design  formed  in  fiivour  of  *<a  popish  pretender,"  and 
assured  his  majesty  they  would  take  measures  to  firustrate  so  des« 
perate  and  insolent  an  attempt.  The  city  of  London,  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,f  the  principal  towns  in  Great  Britain,  almost 
all  the  corporations  and  communities  of  the  kingdom,  the  eiergy  of  the 
establishment,  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  quakers,  or  Society  of 
Frends,  presented  similar  addresses.  A  demand  was  made  fixmi  the 
States-general  of  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries  which  by  treaty  they  had 
engaged  to  furnish  on  such  occasions ;  and  thb  force  was  immediately 
granted.  Forgetftil  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  government,  the  earl  of  Stair  tendered  his  services,  and  was  re* 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Great  Britain.  Several 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank  followed  his  example,  among  whom  was  the 
duke  of  Montague,  who  was  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse. 
Orders  were  sent  to  bring  over  the  six  thousand  British  troops  firom 
Flanders;  and  both  houses  of  pailiament,  in  a  second  address,  exhorted 
the  king  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  in  such  manner  as  he 
should  think  necessary  at  this  dangerous  juncture  of  affairs.  The  ha- 
beas corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six  months ;  several  suspected  per- 

•  Mamoln  of  Europe^  toI.  SI.  p.  197. 
f  Ths  Cbovalitf  d«  Si  Georg«  draw  up  an  addraif  to  both  unWenlUoi.    It  bean  tho 
MiDO  date  (fiSd  DMsmbar,  V!43,)  at  tha  two  dedarations  puUlihod  In  174&  TIUs  addreM 
waa  not  publlsbad.    Vida  a  copy  from  the  original,  in  the  poneoion  of  hia  Mi^y,  Ap- 
pandlx,  No.  XXII. 
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•cms  were  taken  into  enstody ;  the  nsoal  prodamation  was  issued  for 
putting  tlie  laws  in  ezecation  against  the  unfortunate  catholics  and  non- 
jurorsy  who  were  ordered  to  retire  ten  miles  from  London ;  and  every 
other  precaution,  deemed  neoessaiy  for  the  preserration  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  was  adopted.* 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  infusion  were  proceeding  rapidly  at 
Boulogne  and  Dunkiric,  under  the  eye  of  Frinoe  Charles*  Roquefeuille 
had  in  his  excursion  in  the  channel  come  in  sight  of  Spithead ;  and,  as 
he  could  perceiTe  no  ships  there,  he  imagined  that  the  English  ships  had 
retired  within  their  harbours.  Judging  the  opportunity  bvourable,  he 
detached  M.  de  Barriel  with  fire  ships  of  war  to  hasten  the  embarkation 
atDunkirk,andtoorder  the  transports  thereupon  to  put  to  sea.  Roque- 
feuille then  sailed  up  the  channel  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  as 
&r  as  Dungeness,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  off  which  he 
anchored  to  await  the  arri?al  of  the  transports*  Having  received 
intelligence  of  RoquefeuiUe's  arrival  from  an  English  frigate  which 
came  into  the  Downs,  Sir  John  Norris  left  Spithead  with  the  British 
fleet,  and  doubling  the  South  Foreland  from  the  Downs,  on  the  twen- 
ty-third of  February  discovered  the  Rrench  fleet  at  anchor*  Though 
the  wind  was  against  him,  Sir  John  endeavoured,  by  availing  himself  of 
the  tide,  to  come  up  and  engage  the  French  squadron ;  but,  the  tide 
failing,  he  was  obliged  to  anchor  when  about  two  leagues  from  the  eno- 
my*  He  intended  to  attack  them  next  morning,  but  M*  de  Roquefeuille^ 
not  judging  it  advisable  to  risk  an  engagement,  weighed  anchor  after 
sunset,  and  fitvoured  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind  firom  the  north-east  which 
blew  during  the  night,  ran  down  the  channel  and  got  into  Brest  har- 
bour* So  violent  was  the  gale,  that  all  the  English  fleet  (two  ships  only 
excepted,)  parted  with  their  cables  and  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and  be- 
fore it  could  have  returned  to  its  station,  the  transports,  under  convoy 
of  the  flve  ships  of  war  despatched  by  Roquefeuille,  might  have  disem- 
barked the  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  had  the  storm  not  reached  the 
French  coast;  but  the  tempest,  which  merely  forced  the  English  ships 
to  quit  their  moorings,  was  destructive  to  the  expedition,  and  utterly 
disconcerted  the  design  of  invading  England. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  two  fleets  discovered  each  other,  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  accompanied  by  Charles  Edward,  arrived  at  Dunkirk,  and 
proceeded  to  get  his  troops  embarked  as  fast  as  possible.  Seven  thou- 
sand men  were  actually  shipped,  and  proceeded  to  sea  that  day  with  a 
fair  wind,  but  in  the  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the  east  and  blew  a 
hurricane*  The  embarkation  ceased,  several  of  the  transports  which 
had  put  to  sea  were  wrecked,  many  soldiers  and  seamen  perished,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  warlike  stores  was  lost  The  remainder  of  the 
transports  were  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be 
speedily  repaired* 


•  SmoUett*!  Iliitory  of  England,  toI.  iiJ.  book  IL  disp.  & 
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Saeh  was  the  result  of  an  expedition  planned  with  great  jadgment  and 
oondncted  with  such  secrecy  as  to  have  escaped  the  yigilance  of  the 
government  till  on  the  very  eve  of  its  being  carried  into  execution* 
After  the  discomfiture  it  had  met  with  from  the  elements,  and  the  for- 
midable attitude  which  England,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  imminent 
danger  she  was  in,  had  now  assumed,  the  French  court  must  have  in- 
stantly abandoned,  as  it  is  believed  it  did  abandon,  any  idea  of  renew- 
ing the  enterprise ;  but  Charles  Edward,  sanguine  of  success,  and  in  no 
shape  discouraged  by  the  catastrophe  which  had  happened,  daily  impor- 
tuned Marshal  Saxe  to  re-embark  his  troops  and  proceed  to  England; 
but  the  marshal  excused  himself,  by  urging  the  necessity  of  fresh  in* 
structions  from  court  and  the  previous  repair  of  the  damaged  trans- 
ports.* The  French  ministry,  however,  finally  resolved  to  postpone  the 
expedition. 

Although  war  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  by  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  which  was  fought 
between  the  allies  and  the  French  in  the  month  of  June,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  no  formal  declaration  of  war  was  issued  by  either 
power  till  the  month  of  March  following,  after  the  expedition  against 
England  had  been  given  up.  Immediately  after  that  event,  the  Eng- 
lish resident  at  the  court  of  Fhmoe  was  informed  that  a  declaration  of 
war  must  ensue,  which  was  accordingly  issued  on  the  twentieth  of 
March.  This  was  followed  by  a  counter  declaration  against  France, 
published  at  London  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month. 

After  the  foilure  and  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  Prince  Charies 
retired  to  Gravelines,  where  he  lived  several  months  in  private  under  the 
assumed  name  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in 
France  he  had  been  forced  by  the  French  court  to  preserve  an  incognito, 
which,  though  highly  approved  of  by  Drummond  and  Sempil,  his  ik- 
ther^s  agents,  was  productive  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  Chevalier  de  8t 
Geoige,  who  could  not  understand  the  reason  for  afiTecting  to  conceal  a 
fact  which  was  notorious  to  all  the  worid.f 

•  Tbt  Mifihal,  in  aniwer  to  a  qwriiloiii  not*  nni  hf  the  prince  on  11th  Hardi,  myi 
in  hii  antwor  on  the  ISih,  **  Vout  ne  pouTes,  Moneeignettr,  aociieer  que  lee  Tonte  el  la 
fortune  dee  oontretempe  qui  none  anlTent"  fiut  he  promieee  after  the  ebipe  were  refit- 
ted to  praoeod  with  the  expedition.— Simart  T^tptn,  The  letters  of  Saxe  among  the  Stu- 
art aniiivee  AUljr  oonfinn  the  opinion  of  hie  lUiteraey. 

f  Jame%  howoYor,  at  flnt  approved  of  the  incognito.  Writing  to  Sempil,  on  10th 
Harolit  1744,  he  obeenree,  **  The  prince  wiU  have  heen  tired  with  his  oonftnement;  bnt, 
as  roatten  stand,  tlie  French  court  was  much  in  the  right  t6  keep  him  prlTate^  tho*  that 
will  no^  it  is  true^  hinder  the  elector  of  Hanover  firom  taking  the  alarm,  and  his  mea- 
furee  against  the  invasion."  His  views  were  different  when  writing  Drummond  on  18th 
June.  After  complaining  of  the  diagreeable  way  in  which  the  prince  had  been  em- 
ployed on  his  first  arrival  at  Oravelinee,  (of  which  no  particulars  are  given,)  he  contin- 
ues, **  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  know  the  pilnce  is  out  of  his  strange  and  long  confine- 
ment and'inoognito^  which  must  be  so  uneasy  to  him,  and,  I  think,  does  little  honor  to 
the  king  of  France,  while  it  must  carry  something  very  odd  with  it  hi  the  eye  of  the 
pubUck  But  there  were,  to  be  sure^  reasons  for  it  which  the  public  never  knew,  but  I  hope 
I  shaO  at  last**— JSKHort  Faptn, 
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The  preparations  for  inTasion  had  raised,  not  without  fbnndation,  great 
hopes  of  a  restoration  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites;  bnt  wheii 
they  ascertained  that  the  expedition  was  rdinqnished,  they  felt  all  that 
bitterness  of  disappointment  which  the  miscarriage  of  any'  cherished 
scheme  is  sure  to  engender.  They  did  not  howerer  despair  of  effecting 
their  object  ultimatelyy  and,  in  the  meantime^  the  leading  members  of 
the  concert  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  prince  to  assure  him  of  their 
attachment  to  his  cause*  and  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  people.*  About  the  same  time  Murray  of 
Broughton  went  to  Paris,  by  advice  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  situation  of  affairs.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince 
by  Drummottd  and  SempiL  At  a  private  interview  which  he  had  with 
Charies  the  following  day,  Murray  stated,  that  from  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  nature  of  the  communications  made  by  the  prince's  agent 
at  Paris,  they  had,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a  design  to  impose  upon  him 
with  the  intention  of  serving  themselves.  Charies  alluded  to  the  asso- 
ciation which  had  been  formed  at  Edinburgh,  said  that  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  king  of  France  intended  to  invade  Britain  in  the  ensuing 
spring, — ^that  he  was  already  preparing  for  it,  and  intended  to  execute 
it  as  soon  as  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  over ;  but  that  whether  the 
king  of  France  undertook  the  expedition  or  not,  he  himself  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Scotland.  Murray,  thereupon,  endeavoured  to  show  him 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  desperate,  as  he  could  not  at  the  utmost 
expect  to  be  joined  by  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  men  ;  but  not- 
withstanding Murray's  representations,  Charles  repeated  his  determina^ 
tion  of  going  to  Scotland.  Murray  says  that  he  was  so  much  against 
the  undertaking,  that  he  spoke  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan — an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  enjoyed  the  prince's  confidence— -to  endeavour  to  persuade 

•  The  arrliral  of  thli  meiwng«r,  whoM  iisme  wm  B\tAr,  was  snnoaneed  by  Drain, 
mond  of  Boehaldy  to  tho  prinoe't  hih&r.  In  s  letter,  dated  SOlh  July,  1744 :— ^  Teeter- 
day  niffhl  there  arrived  here»  (at  Dnnklrk,)  a  genUeman  frem  Scotland  eent  hy  the  dake 
of  Perth,  Lord  Traqualr,  and  young  Loehiel,  to  inform  the  prince  of  the  itato  and  dte- 
poeitlon  of  that  connlry,  and  the  hasani  the  dane  run  by  Lord  John  Dmmmond  at* 
tempting  to  lalee  a  regiment  In  your  mijeetj'i  name,  which  he  gioriouily  averred  to  every 
partfcolar,  wae  hy  hie  m^Jeety^  command  and  order;  but  the  danginoiie  efltat  of  thie 
wae  prevented  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  ooncert,  their  prudence  and  lulliienee  In  allowing 
nobody  of  any  diettnctlon  to  give  either  countenance  or  credit  to  It  esoept  his  brother, 
wltoy  H  eeeme,  they  could  not  hinder  from  going  nich  lengths  as  brooght  troops  about 
him,  and  fbraed  him  to  abeeond,  tlU  such  time  as  the  goverament  came  to  nndentand 
that  the  view  wae  abeolutely  private  In  Lord  John,  and  that  the  using  your  mi^esty's 
name  was  an  imposition  for  private  ends^  which  the  dans  hod  dlmppointed  as  much  as 
they  could.  It  would  appear  exaggeraUon  to  repeal  to  your  nutiHy  the  aooounte  thie 
gentleman  brings  of  the  real  spirit  and  forwardness  every  man  shewed  on  hearing  that 
the  prince  wae  coming  to  them,  and  what  an  universal  melancholy  succeeded  thai  flow  of 
opirite  on  being  made  certain  of  a  dlmppointment"— Auorf  Bapen, 

It  appears  from  the  Chevaller'k  answer  (88th  August*  1744^)  to  the  above-mentioned 
letter^  that  Lord  John  Dmmmond  was  authorised  to  raise  the  regiment  t—^*  I  remarked 
what  yon  said  last  post  In  relation  te  Lord  John:  he  had  my  approbation  for  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  a  Soote  regiment  In  the  French  eervlce;  and  ae  1  think  that  In  general  the 
mors  troops  there  be  of  my  sabjecte  In  that  sorriest  the  bettor.  I  must  recommend  to  you 
not  to  take  any  stops  to  obstruct  the  raising  of  the  said  rsglment"— AimrC  A|»era. 

II*  3  o 
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him  against  it»  and  that  Sir  Thomas  told  him^  on  his  airind  in  Soot* 
landy  that  he  had  done  sOy  but  to  no  purpose.  On  returning  to  Soot* 
land  Murray  reported  to  the  members  of  the  association  all  that  had 
passed  at  the  conference  with  the  prince;  and  all  of  them»  except  the 
duke  of  Perth,  dedared  themselves  opposed  to  the  prince's  resolution  of 
coming,  to  Scotland  without  troops.*  Murray  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
Charles,  stating  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  representing  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  such  a  rash  undertaldng.  This 
letter  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  went  to  London  in 
the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
but  he  neglected  to  forward  it,  and  it  was  returned  to  Murray  in  the 
month  of  ApriL  Murray  made  several  attempts  aiterwards  to  forward 
the  letter  to  France^  and  at  hist  succeeded ;  but  it  never  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  who  departed  for  Scotland  before  the  letter  reached 
its  destination,f 

During  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  the  agents  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  renewed  their  solicitations  at  the  French 


*  The  piinoA*!  dMisn  was  nimoarDd  at  Fkurit,  and  commiinieatad  by  Sempll  to  tba 
ClMnraller,  who,  la  Ids  answar,  dated  tSd  Febniary,  1746^  ramariKS  aa  ibUowflt— "  I 
am  noways  siirpiised  tliat  soma  Franch  paopla  should  hava  a  nodon  of  the  piineaai  fa- 
ing  to  Scotland  wit]lo^t  troops,  tho*  nobody  suroly  can  entar  into  auch  an  Idea  ozoapt 
out  of  Ignorance^  and  from  not  knowing  the  truo  state  of  tUngi.  But  I  am  alwmya ' 
alarmed  at  It,  becauaa  I  think  It  imponiblo  that  the  king  of  Fxmnoe  should  approTO  of 
aueb  a  pnffect,  and  that  it  ii  well  known  how  muoh  I  ihouU  myielf  bo  avene  to  it.  How« 
OTor,  it  wiU  be  alwayi  well  that  you  oie  your  beat  endeaToura  to  refute  ao  dangarDUS  a 
acbeme^  and  that  nobody  can  do  more  aoUdly  and  edbctually  than  yourmli^  ftom  the  Ughta 
and  knowledge  you  haTe  of  the  aflkin  of  Britain;  and  1  own,  till  l  aee  the  oontzmry,  1 
ahall,  aa  long  aa  the  war  lastly  always  hope  that  the  French  wiU  take  at  laat  sobao  gener- 
oos  reeolution  in  our  lisTor.''-~;5Kiiar(  i^pera. 

■  t  Such  is  the  statement  giTon  by  Secretary  Murrey  on  the  trial  of  Lord  LoTat ;  but 
Mr  Jamea  Maxwell  of  Ktrkconnel,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  prince'a  army,  throws  the 
whole  Uame  of  the  expedition  of  1745  upon  Murrey.  He  saya  that  while  the  prince^ 
upon  the  fidlnre  of  the  expedition  of  1744,  was  delibereting  as  to  the  oourse  ha  ahould 
pamM,  '*  John  Murrey  of  Broughton  arriYed  from  ScoUand.  Thia  gentleman— whom 
I  shall  have  iiraquently  occasion  to  mentlon^-had  been  all  his  life  a  Tlolent  Jacobite.  Ha 
had  bean  of  brte  very  busy  in  the  king's  affain  in  Scotland.  I  dont  know  whatcoaunia- 
aion  he  had  from  the  king;  but  he  went  about  and  acted  aa  the  king's  agent  Hebraught 
aamranoss  from  sstbtsI  peraena  of  distinction  in  Scotland  of  their  laadlneea  to  join  the 
prince  npon  his  landing;  but  they  entreated  his  royal  highncm  not  to  think  of  coming 
without  »  body  of  regular  troops^  a  censlderabla  aum  of  money,  and  a  great  atora  of 
ammunitiott  and  arms.  Murrey  finding  there  was  no  appearance  of  obtaining  theee 
things  ikom  the  court  of  France,  at  present,  and  Impatient  of  delay,  for  reasons  beet 
known  to  himeelf.  advieed  the  prince  In  hie  own  name  to  come  to  Scotland  at  any  reto; 
It  waa  hie  opinion  that  the  prlnoe  should  come  to  Scotland  aa  well  previded  and  attended 
as  possible ;  but  rather  eoma  alone  than  delay  comlng,--that  thoae  who  had  InTitsd  the 
pibioe,  and  premised  |b  Join  him  if  he  came  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thoiisand  regular 
troops,  would  do  the  same  if  ho  came  without  any  troops  at  aU;«-4n  fine,  that  he  bad.  a 
vary  strong  party  In  Scotland,  and  would  have  a  very  |p>od  chance  of  succeeding;  This 
waa  mora  than  enough  to  determine  the  prince.  The  expedition  waa  reeolved  upon,  and 
Murrey  despatched  to  Scotland  with  such  orden  and  inetnirtions  aa  were  thought  prepar 
at  that  Juncture."— MA  im  Umpo^muSam  i^tkafmUjf  ^  KiricomuL 

Hie  letter  No.  XXXV.  of  the  Appendix,  which  appears  to  be  the  prodnoUon  af 
Murrey,  thraws  no  light  on  tUs  sul^ect. 
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court  for  another  ezpedition ;  bnt  Lonii  bdcI  hii  miniater*  wera  too 
mach  occupied  with  prepantlon*  for  the  campaign  in  Flandera  lo  pay 
mach  attention  to  lucli  applications.  They  howerer  continued  to 
amuM  the  Jacobite  negotiator*  with  asnirancea  of  conditional  rapport ; 
bnt  Jamea  began  to  perceive  that  little  or  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  inch  promitea.*  To  reliere  himself  from  the  eiund  occasioned 
by  the  bilure  of  the  expedition,  and  the  state  of  seclusion  in  vhioh  he 
waa  kept  by  the  Freoct  gOTernmenti  and  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
militaiy  tactics,  Charles  applied  for  permisiion  to  make  a  campaign  with 
the  French  army  in  Flanders ;  bnt  although  be  was  warmly  backed  in 
his  i^licadon  by  bis  father,  Louis  refiised  to  accede  to  his  wieb.| 
Though  frustrated  b  his  expectations  of  any  immediate  aid  from  Fhuce, 
and  denied  the  frifliog  gratification  of  making  a  campaign,  Charles  ma- 
nifested little  of  the  restlessness  and  haateor  which  he  aiterwardt  dis- 
played on  his  return  frtnu  Scotland.  Though  he  had  much  resson,  as 
he  obserred,  "  to  be  oat  of  bnmonr,"  he  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
bear  with  patience  the  dis^ipointments  which  he  had  experieneed.t 

To  ease  his  mind  from  the  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  it,  the  Duke 
of  Fitzjamet  and  other  friends  of  his  bmily,  invited  the  prince  to  pass 
the  spring  at  their  country-seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where, 
amid  the  sodety  of  his  friends  and  rural  recreations,  he  seemed,  for  ft 
time,  to  forget  the  object  for  which  he  had  come  to  France. 


*  Vtd*  UitTBiii  ot  Comspaiidtiws,  Appsndli,  Ha  XXIIl. 

t  Id.  ind  th«  ClHtnltsr'i  LMten,  Apptndli,  Noi.  XXVI— XXI  I. 

t  Appoidfx,  No.  XXXIl. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  L 

.Memoir  of  a  Piam  farpreurwng  the  Peace  qf  the  EUgkionde  t  writtm  a 
short  time  after  the  Bevohitiom.  (From  the  Origiaai  im  the  hondwrO' 
tag  of  Ihmeaa  Forbeif  of  CuHo^^  the  Preeideafi  father.  Eeerjf 
part  ofthie  pkm  $eeme  to  haoe  beeafMfwed,  in  eoerj^poiai  ofaag  oon- 

0 


Tbm  itfcngth  of  the  kingdom  of  Sootkad  did  iteiid  anciently  in  the  power  of 
Superion  over  tber  VaaNDt,  and  CheeA  over  their  danei  i  which  power»  as  it 
was  always  bardensome  to  the  King  and  Kingdom  in  ^e  of  peaces  because 
thes  great  Soperiors  and  Cheeflb,  proud  of  it,  acted  often  insolently,  and  would 
neither  be  commanded  by  King  nor  Law  i  so  was  that  same  power  of  them 
evin  as  hurtfuU  in  tymes  of  War:  which  may  appear  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots  affaiis  at  Flowdon,  Pinkie^  Solloway  Moss,  and  many  other  occasions, 
when  competition  amongrt  them  ruined  the  King^s  aiBufs  i  for  such  as  he  oould 
neiUier  humor  nor  engage  by  benefile,  were  often  tempted  to  desert  the  com* 
mon  huerest,  and  lea?e  it  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

Wherefor  the  Kinfi  of  Scotland  made  it  ther  Bussines  to  break  the  power  of 
thes  Superiors  and  CheeA,  particularly  K.  James  the  6*,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
whole  tiansBCtions  of  his  rdgne  i  but  idl  ende?ori  to  this  purpose  proved  weak 
and  ineflPectnall,  till  the  Gospell  came  to  be  established  in  the  kingdome  by  a 
Reformation  from  Popeiy. 

Since  the  Reformation,  the  strenth  of  the  nation  stands  upon  another  hot* 
tome  I  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospell  haTeing  brought  in  a  ligjit  upon  the 
consdeoces  of  the  people,  the  far  gieater  part  of  the  nation  now  weill  neither 
follow  superior  nor  cheeff,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  conTinoed  that  the  under- 
taking is  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Kingdom. 

And  when  K.  Charles  the  jf.  came  to  the  Crown,  he  found  the  designe  of 
his  Predecessors  so  weell  accomplished,  that  the  nation  was  in  ane  inteir  peace  i 
theeftand  robbeiy  extinguishti  TasmUages  and  Cbmcs  broki  exact  obedience 
to  the  Lawt  the  Gospel  preached  over  all  the  Kingdome  i  and  ane  orderly 
discipline  exercised  in  a  weell  governed  Presbiterian  Church,  without  shisme^ 
dtTision,  or  so  much  as  contiadiction.  So  that  nere^Prince  was  better  stated 
than  he  t  for  he  goTcmed  easily  a  people  who  had  nothing  to  crsTC^  save  but  to 
have  his  commands  and  obey. 
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But  the  designes  of  the  two  last  reigDet  being  to  introduce  Popeiy  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  men  of  oonacience  being  improper  instrumenta  for  bringing 
such  purposes  about,  so  oontraiy  to  their  ingrained  principles,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  ofArtume  all  the  good  establishment  alrrady  made  in  the  nation, 
and  act  oontraty  to  the  Pollltick  of  former  Kings,  by  setting  up  Superiors  and 
Cheefi  again,  demolisliing  the  streinths  built  amongrt  the  Higliland  Clanes ; 
so  giving  them  loose  reines  to  rob,  and  reassume  ther  former  barbarity ;  whereby 
they  became  fitt  instruments  for  destroying  men  of  conscience,  who  were  lyke 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  thes  alterations  Uiat  were  intended  to  be  made  upon 
the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation. 

This  designe  was  prosecute^  as  is  known,  with  much  bloodslied,  torture, 
rapine,  and  mine  of  fiimilys;  and  was  ending  in  the  overthrow  of  all  rights 
both  sacred  and  civil,  when  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  raised  up  his  Majesty  who 
now  reignes,  to  delyver  Scotland  from  miseiy,  and  sede  it  upon  iCs  old  and 
trew  foundations;  which  is  very  neer  accomplished,  and  that  by  methods  lyke 
to  those  which  were  used  by  former  kingi  in  making  the  nation  happy,  vii. 
By  making  the  parliaments  free ;  by  setUeing  the  Church  in  its  former  inte> 
grity ;  by  restoring  the  opprest  to  their  liveings ;  and  by  settling  Garrisons  upon 
the  necks  of  those  barbarous  people  who  were  the  tools  of  oppression,  and  are 
the  constant  disturbers  of  the  nation.  Were  this  fully  compleated,  ther  rests 
no  more  but  that  the  king  command  what  he  will,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  people  Joyfully  obey  all  his  comands,  to  the  utmost  fitfthing  of  ther 
Estates,  and  last  drop  of  ther  blood. 

And  certainly  the  present  course  of  affiurs  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  this, 
unless  some  contrary  methods  be  taken  to  those  which  have  lately  been  so 
successful  in  gaioing  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  king ;  which  will  hardly 
happen,  if  ther  be  not  ill  designing  men  put  in  trust,  who  may  weaken  the 
hands  of  such  as  would  serve  the  king  best. 

Therefor  it  b  to  be  mynded,  that  ther  is  a  party  in  Scotland  whose  affection 
can  never  be  gvnd  to  the  King  i  and  those  are  they  who  call  themselves  Epis- 
copal, but  realey  are  indifferent  of  that  and  all  matters  of  that  nature,  and  are 
adicted  to  nothing  but  King  James,  under  whose  protection  they  formeriy 
opprest  others  i  and,  in  spyte  of  all  the  kyndness  and  forbearance  can  be  show'd 
them,  will  only  comply  to  gain  opportuni^  to  bring  him  back  if  they  can.  The 
certainty  of  this  appears  as  dear  as  the  sun,  from  three  or  four  following  Evi- 
dences. 

.  .  First,  from  the  testimony  of  the  best  Officers  in  the  Army;  who  declare,  tint 
after  all  ther  converse  and  &Tourable  endevors  with  these  Men,  they  find  not 
one  in  Scotland,  who  fovors  Episcopacy,  but  to  the  best  of  ther  coiyectures  be 
hates  the  King  and  the  Government,  and  would  have  back  King  James ;  nor 
doe  they  find  one  Presbiterian,  leU  him  have  never  so  many  other  foults,  but 
would  venter  all  forhis  Majesty,  both  ag*^  K.  James  and  all  his  other  enemys. 

Secondly,  This  appears  to  be  trew,  from  these  Mens  taking  the  oaths  to  liia 
Majes^  in  Parliament,  after  they  were  in  compact  with  K.  James  to  bring  him 
back.  They  having  sworn  only  to  the  effect  they  might  have  latitude  to  act 
and  vote  against  the  interest  of  him  to  whom  they  swore,  and  advance  the 
interest  of  him  whom  by  their  oaths  and  subscriptions  they  had  renounced. 

•A  third  evidence,  and  a  most  convinceing  one,  that  they  will  omitt  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  back  K :  Ja:  if  they  can,  is  ther  deportment  upon  the  miscar- 
riadge  of  the  fleet;  the  King  being  in  Ireland,  Maj  t  Gen'.  Makay  in  Lockaber 
witii  the  Forces,  all  Letters  and  Intelligence  being  stopt  from  Eng^d  for 
leverall  Posts ;  then  the  Jacobite,  or  Episcopal  party  as  they  please  to  call 
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tliemselTeB,  oontiyTed  fiJt  news  tnent  his  M^esdei  death,  and  R  i  Jamet  his 
Landing  in  England  with  a  French  annj,  to  whom  the  people  had  joyned,  and 
the  State  had  intirely  rahniitted ;  upon  which  ther  were  many  forged  Letters. 
Ther  Pkvachers  were  very  active  in  spreading  these  Reports,  and  in  aflbording 
Horses  to  any  who  would  take  armea ;  by  which  means  a  body  of  4  or  £00 
Hone  were  got  together,  who  came  the  length  of  Stirling  boasting  great  things; 
and  burning  the  Country.  While,  in  the  mean  Qrme,  upon  the  fiist  report  of 
ther  Insurrection,  and  a  small  iuTitatton  from  the  King^s  Commissioner,  some 
seaTen  thousand  presheterians  had  dmwen  themselveB  together  about  Glasgow 
marching  towardi  Stirling,  wher  the  Enemy  were  i  and,  as  is  said,  litle  fewer 
than  14  thousand  more  out  of  the  Western  Shyres  were  following  wi^  Carseland 
and  Buntine ;  the  terror  whereof  not  only  chased  these  Jacobites,  already  on 
foot,  away  to  the  north,  but  also  quashed  all  that  was  foard  at  that  tjrme  from 
Northumberland,  the  South  border,  and  some  great  men  within  the  kingdome. 
By  which  it  is  evident,  who  are  for  the  King,  and  who  ng^  bun;  who  are 
willing  to  senre  him,  and  who  not ;  who  are  able,  and  who  not  i  and,  oonso- 
quently,  who  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  who  not. 

Fourthly,  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  those  few  unhappie  men  who 
attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  late^  no  sooner  fell  in  any  dis- 
gust with  hb  Majesty,  but  they  jojmed  themsdves  in  with  these  Jacobites,  with 
whom  they  entered  into  league,  received  impressions  from  them,  and  formed 
dessignes  with  them  of  bringing  back  K.  James  i  which  was  praaecnte  with  such 
bold  endevofs  amongrt  themselves,  and  such  dark  subtiHty  amongrt  good  people 
to  whom  they  durst  never  discover  the  bottome,  that  it  wanted  litle^  at  several 
stepps,  of  taking  its  damnable  effect  The  craftiness  of  ther  Insinuations  was 
such,  to  persuade  that  the  R:  would  never  doe  the  things  which  are  now  doon  s 
And  so  great  was  ther  influence,  that  the  most  and  best  of  the  people  were 
become  desparate,  and  out  of  hope  of  any  good  at  all  from  his  Majesty ;  whilst 
in  the  mean  tyme  the  Jacobites  asserted  (wher  they  durst  be  five,)  that  R : 
James  was  reaify  to  doe  all  that  could  be  requyred  of  him.  But  no  sooner  was 
ther  any  thing  done  in  Fwliam'.  to  the  satisfection  of  the  people,  but  ther 
hearts  begane  to  warme  towards  the  Ringi  and  the  Jacobite  Combination 
began  to  break,  which  certainly  had  no  power  In  its  sdf,  but  in  so  ferr  as  they 
were  able  by  Craft  and  lyes  to  discourage  honest  men,  and  lay  them  asyde  from 
owneing  the  Ring's  interest  By  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  following  posi- 
tions are  undeniably  trew ;  vis*. 

That  the  things  now  doon  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  nation,  and  without 
which  the  people  could  never  be  easie,  and  therefor  behooved  to  be  doon. 

S*.  That  the  nation,  having  receaved  so  great  obligations  fitmi  the  Ring,  will 
never  be  ingrate  to  him ;  but  will  make  retutnes  to  him  of  all  they  are  worth, 
ask  it  when  he  will. 

8*.  That  no  Jacobite,  or  hardly  any  ib  Scotland  who  calk  himself  Episcopall 
can  be  trusted  by  his  Miitie. 

4*.  lliat  His  Majesties  Commissioner,  in  manadgeing  as  he  did,  and  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Ring,  has  doon  both  Ring  and  Countrry  the 
best  service  could  be  doon ;  and  by  that  means  hes  rendered  himself  the  wel- 
comest  Agent  that  Hb  Majesty  can  hereafter  employ  to  that  nation. 

I  know  that  evill  designeing  men  suggest  two  inconveniendes  in  wliat  b  dooi% 
and  they  are  both  groundless. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Presbiterian  Churchmen  will  employ  the  freedome  the 
Ring  and  Parliament  has  given  them  too  rigorously  a^^  those  of  the  Epis* 
copall  Profession,  which  may  irritate  the  Church  of  England.    Verily,  such  as 
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wggBSt  thb  know  Teiy  litle  of  the  PreBbiteriaa  Ministen'  Concerae  for  the 
king's  satUfiiction,  and  prosperity  of  his  aifiurs.  I  am  confident  they  will  rather 
omttt  ther  own  a£birs  then  trouble  his,  which  will  presently  be  seen  in  the 
Deportment  of  this  Assembly. 

:  Another  suggestion  is»  that  the  Commission  of  Parliament  will  be  too  rigor> 
ous  in  applying  the  Act  anent  For&ultun  and  fynes  i  which  is  also  groundless  ; 
Foe  that  Committee  is  so  tender  in  these  niaiterg,  that  indeed,  in  my  sense, 
they  are  not  so  just  as  they  ought  to  be :  withall,  ther  Power  is  but  to  report, 
and  then  ii  the  whoU  mater  entire  in  the  king's  own  hands. 

From  all  that  is  said  it  may  b^  concluded,  that  if  what  is  already  in  ftame 
were  compleited,  and  that  one  yery  small  article  past  anent  the  constant  Presi- 
dent wholly  indifferent  to  the  King^  but  considerable  to  the  People^  hardly  can 
Scotland  wish  for  more. 

For  compleiting  what  is  so  fiur  advanced,  ther  may  be  3  things  reckoned 

I.  That  the  Councell  of  Estate  be  not  mist  with  troublesome  Members. 

&  That  the  Qarrisons  in  the  Highlands  be  rightly  placed,  and  the  Peace  of 
thes  Countreys  secured. 

8.  That  the  well-afiected  part  of  the  nation  be  put  in  a  condition  to  defend 
the  Comon  Interest  i  and  either  armed,  or  at  least  armes  proryded,  that  may  be 
put  in  their  hands  in  case  of  neceasify. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  in  the  Kinj^s  hand. 

As  to  the  second,  anent  posting  of  Garrisons,  and  securing  the  Peace  of  the 
Highlands,  His  Majesty  will  find  it  necesiaiy  to  employ  1800  foot  in  Garrisons, 
which  are  to  be  placed  in  eleren  soTerall  places ;  which  places  are  so  adfan* 
tageously  scituate,  as  that  they  comprehend  the  whole  Highlands.  That  if  the 
King's  forces  be  marching  through  thes  Countreys,  ther  is  no  pUce  they  can  be 
in,  but  they  are  within  12  miles  of  two  or  three  of  thes  Garrisons  at  once. 
They  are  proper  for  Magazins  in  tyme  of  Warr,  and  will  save  the  trouble  of 
Baggage  horses  when  the  forces  are  upon  a  March,  and  are  most  proper  for 
curbeing  theefts  and  depredations  in  tyme  of  Peace. 

:  The  first  and  most  considerable  post  is  Inver-Lockie,  which  requires  1200 
men ;  out  of  which  ther  may  be  a  Detachment  of  40  at  Keppach,  6  myles  above 
Inveriockie,  which  opens  the  way  into  Baddenoch.  At  Rutven,  in  Baddenoch, 
there  may  be  another  Detachment  of  80  men,  also  from  Inverlockie.  At  Blair 
In  Atholl,  80  of  the  other  forces.  At  the  castle  of  Bray  Marr,  60.  At  Drumond, 
m  Perthshyre,  50.  At  Fin  Larik  upon  Loch  Tay,  SO.  At  Dunstafoage,  SO ; 
which  pbu4,  with  the  Castle  Kilchume,  ought  to  be  both  kept  by  the  Countrey- 
men  of  Argyleshyre,  upon  the  Earle's  account  (whilst  his  Business  is  a  doeing 
wi  th  Mull),  and  needs  non  of  the  King's  forces.  And  upon  the  other  side  of 
Inverlockie,  is  requisite  ther  be  a  Detachment  of  80  men  firom  thence^  placed 
at  Invergarry,  which  opens  the  ways  to  the  Sbyres  of  Invemes  and  Ross.  At 
Invemes  it  is  fit  there  be  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  out  of  which  60  may 
be'  posted  at  Erchelish  in  StrathgUns  (14  myles  from  Invemes  and  12  from 
Invergany) ;  that  being  upon  the  pass  from  Seafort  and  Lovat's  Countreys  to 
Lockaber. 

These  posts  are  all  possest  already  by  His  Majesty's  forces,  excepting  Kippach 
and  Inveigany,  which  may  be  easily  had ;  and  according  as  the  Countrcy  be* 
comes  peaceable,  the  lesser  Garrisons  may  be  dbbanded ;  only  Inverlockie  can- 
tiot  be  left,  but  if  possible  must  be  improven  to  a  place  of  Comerce,  to  the  efiect 
the  countrey  about  it  may  be  made  CivilL 

And  that  the  Government  may  be  the  sooner  liberate  from  the  necessi^  oi 
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keeping  theie  lever  Garrisons,  H  is  bambly  proposed*  that  His  Majes^  pant 
a  Commission  of  Josticiary,  for  securing  the  Peace  of  tiie  Hi^lawK  to  some 
select  Gentlemen  liring  in  the  Shyres  most  oontigoons  to  them,  as  was  doon  in 
the  time  of  R.  Charles  the  Seconid  i  which  will,  undoubtedly,  have  a  powerftd 
influence  for  suppresring  of  theefts  and  robbeiys,  espedallj  die  forces  being 
posted  as  is  abo? e  said.  It  did  good  in  K.  Chartes  and  K.  James  his  tyme* 
when  it  was  designed  for  none,  nor  yet  put  in  any  good  hands  i  so  that  now  it 
cannot  miss  to  doe  good,  being  in  honest  mens  hands,  the  Government  weell 
disposed  for  the  support  of  it,  and  the  forces  posted  in  a  maner  for  the  Teiy 
use  of  it  It  is  also  fit  ther  be  CouTeeneis  named  in  eadi  District  i  that  these 
CouTeeners  haye  some  allowance  per  annum,  for  the  Incident  diarges  they 
must  be  at  beyond  the  rest ;  lest,  through  the  shifting  to  be  at  eipence,  the 
thing  become  leas  eiTectuall,  as  it  did  in  K.  James  his  tyme.  The  Comander- 
of  each  Garrison  ought  to  be  upon  the  Commission,  and  the  Goremor  of  Inver* 
lockie  a  CouTcener. 

It  is  also  requisite  for  In?erlockie,  that  it  ha?e  a  particular  Jurisdiction  o?er 
the  barbarous  Countreys  adjacent,  as  it  had  in  former  tymes  t  lest  any  enooui^ 
adgement  should  be  wanting  to  the  Governor  now  which  he  had  formeriy. 

And  it  is  requbiie  that  the  Governor  of  Inverlocky  be  in  no  relation  to  any 
of  the  adjacent  Superiors  or  Cheefii  of  'danes,  so  it  is  necessary  that  none 
of  the  highland  sort,  who  speak  a  languadge  not  un^fentood  by  the  present 
Governor,  be  put  in  with  him  in  that  place  t  and  what  is  presently  amiss  of  that 
kynd  would  be  rectified. 

And  that  this  may  be  the  more  effectually  doon,  Collonell  Hill  his  own  re- 
commendation would  be  had  anent  his  ofliceis,  who  certainly  will  think  of  none 
but  such  as  the  Government  may  best  trust 

It  is  also  necessary  that  Hill*s  regiment  consist  of  1900  men  i  in  which  case 
it  will  Imploy  all  the  Centinells  that  now  are  in  the  Regiments  of  Glencame, 
Kenmure,  and  Grant  i  these  three  Regiments  being  pitifully  defective,  as  can 
be  made  appear.  And  as  by  the  reducing  these  three  to  one,  ther  will  be 
no  fewer  men  in  the  service  than  now  ther  are ;  so  it  will  iave  the  King  twen^ 
thousand  lb.  Stertine  yeirly,  which  may  be  employed  to  buy  armes. 

As  to  the  Sd  genendl  conclusion  laid  down  for  the  security  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  vizt  that  the  weell  aflfected  part  of  the  nation  be  armed,  and  put  in  a 
condition  to  defend  the  Comon  Interest ;  the  above  proposall  will  contribute 
to  it  some  thing.  And  if  that  be  short,  when  the  Parliam*.  meets,  his  Blijesty 
hes  it  in  his  power  to  persuade  them  to  accelerate  the  tearms  of  the  Cess,  at 
the  rate  of  a  Concession  veiy  easy  to  him,  and  which  will  bring  in  the  Money 
and  seasonably,  as  every  thing  may  be  doon  to  satisfaction.— Culhden  PaperM^ 
No.  XX,  p.  14. 


No.  XL 

**An  account  of  the  Highland  Clam  m  Scotland^  with  a  $hort  narrative  of 
the  eertficee  th^  have  rendered  the  erown^  and  the  mtmber  of  armed  men 
they  may  bring  to  the  field  for  the  Kinffe  eerviee**  Laid  before  Louis 
tlie  Fourteenth  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites. 

Thb  Highlanders  are  used  to  arms  from  their  in&ncy,  and  may  be  reckoned  as 
good  as  their  equal  number  of  the  best  regular  troops  in  Europe  i  and  they  have^ 
on  all  occasions^  (particukrly  under  tlie  command  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose  for 
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King  Charles  the  Fknt,  and  the  viaooant  of  Dundee  for  King  James  the  Serenth,) 
m  several  battles  defeated  above  double  their  number  of  old  regular  troops ; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sustain  their  chaig^  if  they  be  rightly  led  on ;  they 
being  superior  both  in  thdr  arms  and  manner  of  fighting  to  any  other  troops. 

The  clans  are  here  mentioned,  with  five  hundred  men  to  a  regiment.  It  b 
here,  that  some  of  them  can  bring  more  men  to  the  field,  and  others  fewer ; 
but,  computing  them  one  with  another,  they  may  be  reckoned  so. 

The  three  great  branches  of  the  M' Donalds,  viz. 

CLANaANALD — GLBNOAau — Sir  Donald  M 'Donald  of  Sleat. 

Hie  captains  of  Clanranald's  family  have  still  been  loyal,  and  had  a  good 
regiment  in  the  fields  for  Kings  Charles  L  and  II.  and  this  present  captain,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was,  with  600  men,  at  the  battle  of  Killicranky  for  King 
James  VII.  This  fiunily  has  suffered  much  for  their  byalfy,  by  the  oppressions 
of  the  fiunily  of  Argyle,  who  have  been  rebeb  for  four  generations  by  pasL 

Clanranald's  fiunily  and  their  followers  are  Catholics. 

Glengfuie  his  predecessor,  the  late  Lord  M'Donald,  had  still  a  regiment  for 
the  service  of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  IL  and  this  present  Glengarie  liad  the  same 
for  King  James  YIL 

This  fiimily  has  suffered  much  also  by  the  fiimily  of  Argyle.  Both  he  and 
ha  followers  are  Catholics, 

Sir  Donald  M'Donald  of  Sleat  was  with  his  repment  at  the  battle  of  Killi- 
cranky, for  King  James  VIL  and  continues  still  very  loyaL 

These  three  branches  of  the  M'Donalds,  including  other  lesser  branches  of  that 
name,  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  1500. 

The  three  great  branches  of  M'Duff;  or  Clanchattan,  viz. 

pAaQUHAasoNs — M'  Intosbbs — M'Phbrsons. 

The  Fsrquharsons  have  still  been  loyal ;  for  Findly  Farquharson  of  Bniemar 
and  Inverey  was  killed  carrying  the  royal  banner  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  the 
year  1547,  against  the  English.  His  grandchild  James  Farquhaison  of  Inverey 
was,  at  70  years  of  age^  kept  two  years  prisoner  at  Edinburgh  for  his  loyalty  ; 
and  was  forced  to  pay  a  considerable  fine  before  he  was  released.  His  son. 
Colonel  William  Farquharson  of  Inverey,  had  still  a  good  regiment  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Kings  Charies  I.  and  IL  under  the  command  of  the  marquises  of  Hunt- 
ley and  Montrose,  and  the  earls  of  Glencaim  and  Middleton ;  and  being  still 
without  pay,  and  at  his  own  charges,  mortgaged  all  his  estate  for  the  said  ser* 
vice,  worth  about  £500  sterling  a-y ear.  Yet  his  son.  Colonel  John  Parquhanon 
of  Inverey,  was  among  the  first  who  took  arms  for  King  James  VIL;  and  after 
all  the  other  Highlanders  had  given  over  commg  to  the  field,  he  raised  betwixt 
eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  and  sustained  the  small  parfy  of  the  King's  oflicen 
a  whole  campaign,  acting  offensively  as  well  as  defensive  i  for  which  he  had  six 
parishes  (belonging  to  him  and  his  reUtioos,)  entirely  burnt  and  destiuyed, 
which  was  procured  by  the  Lord  Forbes  and  his  fiunily ;  one  of  the  most  re- 
beUious  in  Scotland,  and  their  next  neighbours.  Witnesses  of  their  last  ser- 
vices and.sufferingi  are  Colonel  Rattray,  Major  Holmes,  Lieutenantcolonel 
Pitisimons,  and  several  others  present  in  France,  filany  of  the  name  of 
FarquharBon  and  their  followers  are  Catholio. 

The  M*Intoshes  and  M'Pheraons,  althougli  they  did  not  rise  to  arms  all  of 
them,  yet  they  still  sent  men  to  the  field,  both  for  the  services  of  Kings  Charles 
I.  and  II.,  and  for  King  James  VIL ;  and  are  all  of  them  at  present  loyaL 
These  three  fore-mentioned  branches,  including  others  lesser  about  them,  can 
bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  1500. 

The  M' Leans  have  still  been  loyal ;  chcir  chief,  and  500  of  his  name  being 
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killed  at  lDTerkethtng»  lor  King  Charles  11.  by  CromwelL  Tbey  have  beeu 
alao  in  the  field  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  they  had»  at  the  battle  of  KiUicnuiky, 
for  King  James  VII^  five  hundred  men^  and  will  be  found  Teiy  ready,  when 
the  king  shall  have  use  for  them.  They  are  mightily  oppresMd  by  the  fiunily 
of  Ai^le.    They  oan  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  600. 

The  Camerons  ha?e  sttU  been  loyal,  and  have  still  had  a  good  regiment  in 
the  fields,  for  Kings  Chariea  L  and  II.,  and  for  King  James  YII.,  and  continue 
Teiy  loyal  i  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  Stuarts  and  Robertsons  of  Athol  have  still  been  loyal,  and  have  still 
taken  the  field  for  the  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and  for  King  James  VI L,  not- 
withstanding the  present  marquis  of  Athol,  who  was  superior  to  the  most  part 
of  them,  was  then  for  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  it  is  now  the  better,  that  he 
himself  b  loyal  at  present*    They  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  good  men,  lOOOL 

The  M*Naughtoos  and  Stuarts  of  Appin,  have  still  been  loyal  to  the  Kings 
Charles  1.  and  II.,  and  to  King  James  VII.,  and  were  in  tlie  fields  for  them : 
as  was  also  M'Neil  of  Barra,  who,  with  his  men,  are  all  Catholics.  Th^  may 
raise,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  Drummonds*  loyalty  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  since  they  will  certainly  fol- 
low their  chief  the  duke  of  Perth,  or  his  son  the  carl  of  Drummond.  Tliey 
may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  M'Kenzies  are  neither  to  be  doubted  i  since  they  will  follow  their  diief 
tiie  marquis  of  Seaforth.  They  with  other  little  names  about  them,  n»y  bring 
to  the  field,  of  indifferent  good  men,  1000. 

The  FVasers  are  loyally  inclined  ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good 
men,  500. 

The  M'Leods  are  loyally  inclined  ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  very  good 
men,  500. 

The  Sinclairs  are  esteemed  loyal ;  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  of  indifferent 
good  men,  500. 

The  M'Kays  and  the  Highlanders  of  Stmthnaver ;  their  superiors  are  not 
loyal ;  yet  their  commons  can  be  brought  to  the  field,  and  may  do  good  service, 
being  joined  with  others  ;  they  may  make*  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  Rosses  of  Balnagowan  ;  their  chief  is  not  loyal,  yet  his  clan  might  be 
brought  to  the  field  i  and  they  may  make,  of  none  of  the  best  men,  500. 

The  Grants  i  their  chief  has  been  very  violent  against  the  late  King,  and 
raised  a  regiment  against  him,  and  entertained  it  three  years  at  his  own  charges  i 
yet  hb  clan  must  be  called  to  the  field,  and  joined  to  others  of  unquestioned 
loyalty.    Hiey  may  raise,  of  none  of  the  best  of  men,  500. 

The  Campbells  of  Breadalbin ;  their  superior,  the  earl  of  Breadalbin,  is  a 
veiy  cunning  man  i  yet  still  pretends  to  be  very  loyal.  They  may  bring  to  the 
field,  of  indifferent  good  men,  500. 

The  Grahams  of  Menteitb,  and  Stuarts  of  Down  are  loyal  i  and  may  bring 
to  the  field,  of  very  good  men,  500. 

The  M*Neils  of  Galchyle,  M'Lauchlans,  M'Kinnons,  M*Aulays,  M'Nabs, 
M'Gregors,  M*Gibbons,  M'Echins  of  Dumbarton,  Argyle  and  Stirlhig  shires 
are  loyal  i  and  may  bring  to  the  field,  amongst  them  all,  of  very  good  men,  1000 

The  number  of  all  the  men  is  12,000. 

That  which  is  commonly  objected  against  the  Iti^landers  ft,  that  they  do 
Hot  keep  discipline,  and  that  they  plunder. 

To  which  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that  at  all  the  times  the  Highlanders 
were  in  the  fields,  they  neither  had  pay  nor  provisions,  but  what  Providence 
sent  tliem  from  day  to  day  ;  and  each  soldier  being  obliged  to  go  and  search  for 
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himself,  ll  was  impoMible  to  send  an  officer  with  each  of  them :  so  abases  could 
not  be  prereoted ;  and,  were  the  most  r^iilar  troops  in  Europe  iu  the  same 
circumstances,  they  might  be  found  as  ill»  if  not  woise,  tlian  tlie  Highlanders. 

Most  part  of  aU  Lowlanden  are  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  seldom  or  nef  er 
speak  or  write  fitvourably  of  them,  and  that  from  mere  envy ;  because  a  High- 
land clan  is  capable  to  render  the  Kiug  better  senrioe  than  some  of  their  fiist 
nobility ;  and,  as  to  their  lesser,  a  dozen  and  more  of  them  cannot  bring  so 
many  men  to  the  field  as  one  dan. 

The  King  might  likewise  expect  from  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  at  least, 
80,000  men ;  for  the  King  hath  generally,  all  the  nation  over,  three  for  him, 
for  one  against  him.  But  supposing  he  hath  but  half,  as  certainly  he  bath 
more,  the.  militia  of  Scotland  being  22,000  men,  that  half  has  but  to  Rouble 
their  militia,  which  they  may  easily  do,  will  make  above  20,000  men.  But  the 
King  must  carry  arms  for  them. 

Whereas  the  Higlilanders  are  generally  well  armed  of  themselves ;  and,  at 
most,  will  not  want  above  a  fourth  part  of  their  arms. 

The  Lowlanders  will  likewise  want  officers. — Naime  PapetM^  D.  N,  VoL 
n  foUo,  No.  23.    Maepher$on,  Stuart  Papen^  VoL  II.  p.  1 17. 


No.  III. 

**  In  various  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  Sir  William  Ellis,  and  others,  from 
their  correspondents  in  England,  it  appears  that  some  friends  proposed  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  change  his  religion,  at  least,  to  have  protes- 
tant  servant  and  a  protestant  clergyman  with  him.  To  satisfy  them  in 
this  last  particular,  Lesly,  the  fiimous  non-juring  clergyman,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  these  papers  under  the  feigned  name  of  Lamb,  was  sent  for  to 
Bar-le-duc  in  the  room  of  Mr  West  who  was  not  so  well  known.  Mr 
Lesly  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  a  member  of  parliament. 
It  was  openly  handed  about  by  the  party,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Che- 
valier himself  wrote  another  on  the  same  subject." — McLcphenon. 

**  Jhitract  of  a  letter^  written  m  hit  Mqfestj^t  hand,  on  the  tulffect  of  re- 
tigion,  to  a  ptareon  in  England,  to  be  ehoum  to  hiejfriendt  there  * 

A  copy  in  Naime*s  hand. 

Manh  IM,  1714. 

I  YTonLD  very,  much  have  wished  not  to  have  been  obliged,  at  this  time,  to* 
enter  upon  so  nice  a  subject  as  that  of  religion ;  biit  your  two  last  letters  are 
so  pressing  and  positive,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  dissimulation  in  me^ 
should  I  not  answer  your  letters  with  the  same  sincerity  you  write  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  begin  by  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  last  convenation  I  had 
with  you  upon  that  subject,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  I  neither 
want  counsel  nor  advice  to  remain  unalterable  in  my  fixed  resolution,  of  never 
dissembling  my  religion  :  but  rather  to  abandon  all  than  act  against  my  con- 
science and  honour,  cost  what  it  will.  These  are  my  sentiments ;  and,  had  I 
others,  or  should  I  act  contrary  to  those  I  have,  where  is  the  man  of  honour 
that  would  trust  me  ?  and  how  could  ever  my  subjects  depend  upon  mCp  or  be 
liappy  under  me,  if  I  should  make  use  of  such  a  notorious  hypocrisy  to  get  my« 
self  amongrt  them  ?  1  know  their  generous  character  could  not  but  detest  both 
the  crime  itsel(  and  bun  tlkat  should  be  guilty  of  it.    And  would  they  but  give 
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themidvet  dme  terioutly  to  oonnder,  I  am  pemiaded  th«y  woold  not  make  my 
religion  the  only  obstacle  to  my  restoration  ;  it  being  itself  the  greatest  security 
Ibr  their  liberties,  properties,  and  religion,  by  patting  it  out  of  my  power  ever 
to  Invade  them  should  I  intend  it  i  which  is  so  far  fi^m  my  thoughts,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  moit  willing  and  ready  to  grant  all  the  reasonable  security 
that  can  he  demanded  of  me,  in  rdation  to  all  these  points,  all  my  desire  being 
to  make  them  a  flourishing  and  happy  people. 

I  can  haTe  no  other  interest  but  theirs  i  whereas,  how  many  other  rightful 
Imrs  are  there  to  the  crown  after  me,  who  being  powerful  foreigners,  may  tiave 
inclinations  equal  to  thrir  power,  and  may,  very  probably,  never  gjlve  rest  to 
Eng^d,  till  they  enshiTe  it  in  good  earnest? 

Wiil  my  suljects  be  always  so  blinded,  as  to  make  a  monster  of  what  is  in 
effect  their  greatest  security;  and  not  perceive  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
real  and  just  causes  they  have  of  fear  and  apprehension  ? 

My  present  sincerity,  at  a  time  it  may  cost  me  so  dear,  oug^t  to  be  a  sufficient 
earnest  to  them  of  my  religious  observance  of  whatever  I  promise  them  :  for  I 
can  say,  with  truth,  that  I  heartily  abhor  all  dissimulation  and  double  dealing, 
and  I  love  my  subjects  even  now  too  well  not  to  wish,  as  modi  for  their  sakes 
as  my  own,  tliat  they  would  at  least  open  their  eyes  to  see  their  true  interest, 
and  timely  provide  for  their  future  peace  and  quiet 

I  know  my  grand&ther  and  father  too  had  always  a  good  opinion  of  the 
principles  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to  monarchy }  and  experience  suf- 
ficiently sheweth,  that  the  crown  was  never  struck  at  but  ^e  also  felt  the  blow ; 
and,  tfaou{^  some  of  her  chief  professon  have  &iled  in  their  duty,  we  must  not 
measure  the  principles  of  a  church  by  the  actions  of  some  particular  persons. — 
JYaime  Papers.  2>.  N.  Vol  IIL  4lo.  No.  27.  and  VoL  IV.  No.  64.  Mac- 
phericn,  Siuari  Paper:  VoL  IL  p.  525* 


No.  IV.  . 

An  Anof^pnous  Letter  from  Mr  Duncan  Forbes  to  Sir  Robert  Wa^ht 
from  a  eopif  extant  m  the  Presidents  handwriting.  This  Utter  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  Augustt  1716. 

Sia, — My  constant  affection  for  my  Ring  and  Country  will  not  permit  me  to 
see  the  interest  of  both  in  danger  of  being  rained,  without  a  deep  concern ;  and 
when  I  discover  that  the  mischief  proceeds  from  the  drowsy  neg^gence  or  selfish 
designs  perhaps  of  some  ministen,  I  cannot  help  endeaTOuriilg  to  obvute  the 
mbfortune  by  representing  the  case  to  such  as  on^t  to  profit  by  the  admoni- 
tion. What  mores  me  to  address  this  unsigned  remonstrance  to  you  is^  that  of 
a  great  while  I  hare  looked  upon  Mr  Walpole  to  be  an  honest  man ;  and  am 
still  Tery  unwilling  to  part  with  that  belief,  notwithstanding  of  veiy  shrewd 
appearances  to  the  contrary  :  however,  I  shall  form  my  opinion  in  that  matter 
as  I  find  this  notice  is  used. 

Ton  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  endeaTouring  to  find  me  out  i  the 
attempt  will  be  impoisible  t  only,  lest  you  should  mistake  me,  from  some  of  the 
sentiments  after  expressed,  I  think  it  necenaiy  to  tell  yon  that  I  am,  and  ever 
was,  a  very  sealous  friend  to  the  present  settlement,  which  alone  prompts  me  to 
giye  you  this  intimation  }  and  that  during  the  late  confusions  I  exposed  myself 
as  usefully  for  His  Majesty's  service,  as  any  of  those  on  whom  the  king,  ill  in- 
fonned,  has  bestowed  the  most  distinguishmg  marks  of  his  favour.    This  de- 
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clantioD,  since  I  am  unknowu,  does  not  hurt  modesty ;  and  yet  wiU  appear  to 
be  true,  if  there  is  a  proper  occasion  for  it,  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to 
acquaint  you  with,  before  I  enter  on  the  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  it  will  not 
be  in  your  power  to  suppress  this  representation.  My  respect  to  the  king  wiU 
hinder  me  from  publishing  it;  but  I  will  convey  it  into  hands  that  will  take 
care  of  it :  if  yon  do  not  perceive  you  will  guess  at  my  meaning,  and  act  as  yon 
will  be  answerable. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  but  too  well  dbtingubhed  by  the  known  de- 
ugnations  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  of  which  tlie  Wbigi,  to  a  man,  are  affectionate 
to  His  Majesty  I  and  the  Tories,  on  the  other  liand,  bating  a  very  few,  madly 
addicted  to  the  Pretender. 

As  His  M^es^  has  prudently  chosen  to  settle  the  adminbtration  in  the 
hands  of  hb  friends  the  Whigs,  it  b  unquestionably  hb  interest  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  nation  satisfied  with  the  public  management }  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  as  few  steps,  which  may  sharpen  the  resentment  of  the  disaffected  part 
of  the  people,  as  the  security  of  the  government  will  possibly  admit  of.  Britain 
receives  still  another  distinction  from  the  two  different  kingdoms  whereof  it  b 
composed ;  and  though  it  b  undoubtedly  hb  Blajesty's  interest  to  cherish  Bngland, 
as  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  kin^s  dominions,  it  b  by  no  means  pru- 
dent to  disoblige  Scotland  by  open  injuries,  which  may  create  general  dissatis- 
fiu:tlonsv  not  to  be  ended  but  with  tlie  ruin  of  that  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

Sensible  that  the  minbtry  has  lately  taken,  and  still  pursues,  measures  on* 
necessarily  disobliging  to  the  king's  friends,  exasperating  the  disaffected,  and  in 
a  particular  manner  ruinous  to  Scotland,  I  cannot  help  offering  thb  representa- 
tion  I  in  whidi,  as  I  am  a  Scotsman,  and  best  acqiuinted  with  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  I  shall  chiefly  touch  its  grievances  s  resolved  to  assert  no  fact,  and  to 
give  the  character  of  no  person,  that  I  will  not  answer  at  the  peril  of  my  head, 
if  by  clearing  it  I  may  do  my  King  and  Country  service. — When  the  late  Re- 
bellion was  happily  ended  by  the  Pretender^s  fliglit,  hb  deluded  foUowen  found 
themselves  all  in  diains,  or  obliged  to  surrender  and  sue  for  mercy,  or  to  fly 
their  country  with  him.  Every  man  concerned  in  tliat  odious  work  certainly 
deserved  death,  and  the  punishment  due  by  law ;  but  humanity  and  prudence 
forbade  it  It  was  not  fit  to  dbpeople  a  country }  nor  prudent  to  grieve  tlie 
king's  best  friends,  wlio  mostly  had  some  concern  in  those  unfortunate  men  ;  or 
expedient  to  give  too  just  grounds  of  clamour  to  the  disaffected. 

It  wiU  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  proper  rule  in  thb  case  would  have 
been,  to  have  punished  only  as  many  as  was  necessaiy  for  terror,  and  for  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  rebeb  for  the  future  ;  and  to  extend  mercy  to  u  many 
as  it  could  conveniently  be  indulged  to  with  the  security  of  the  government ; 
and  thb  maxun  every  thinking  Whig  had  then  in  hb  mouth,  however  offended 
at  the  insolences  of  the  rebels.  In  place  of  a  course  of  thb  kind,  the  method 
followed  was,  1st,  To  try  all  the  criminab  in  England ;  2dly,  To  detain  in  pri- 
son all  those  in  custody  in  Scotland,  except  some  who  liad  interest  with  certain 
great  men  to  obtain  a  previous  pardon,  to  the  manifest  dishonour  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  8dly,  To  attaint  a  vast  number  of  Scott  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  s 
4thly,  To  put  it  out  of  Hb  Majesty's  power  to  grant  any  part  of  estates  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  5thly,  To  appoint  a  Commission  for  inquiry,  and  levying  tlie  rebeb* 
goods  and  cfaatteb.  .  The  necessary  consequences  of  thb  procedure  in  general 
are  two ;  first,  it  makes  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seduced  into  the 
Rebellioo,  with  their  children,  relatives,  and  sudi  as  depend  on  them,  for  ever 
desperate  i  and  it  b  hard  to  tell  what  occasions  may  offer  for  venting  their  rage. 
We  see  that  want  and  hard  dfcumstances  lead  men  daily  into  follies,  withodt 
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anj  other  temptation ;  but  when  those  circumstances  are  brought  on  by  adher- 
ence to  any  principle  or  opinion,  it  is  certain  the  sufferers  will  not  quit  their 
attempts  to  better  tiieir  condition,  but  with  their  lives.  2d,  As  there  are  none 
of  the  rebeb  who  ha? e  not  friends  among  the  king^  faithful  subjects,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess  how  hr  a  severity  of  this  kind,  unnecessarily  pushed,  may  alienate 
the  affections  even  of  those  from  the  government  But  in  particular,  as  this 
case  relates  to  Scotland,  the  difficulty  will  be  insurmountable.  I  may  venture  to 
•ay,  there  are  not  200  Gentlemen  in  the  whole  kingdom  who  are  not  very  nearly 
related  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rebels,  b  it  possible  that  a  man  can  see 
his  dauf^ter,  his  grandchildren,  his  nephews,  or  cousins,  reduced  to  beggary  and 
starving  unnecessarily  by  government,  without  thinking  very  ill  of  it  ?  and 
where  this  is  the  case  of  a  whole  nation,  1  tremble  to  think  what  dissatisfactions 
it  will  produce  against  a  settlement  so  necessary  for  the  happinem  of  Britain. 

If  all  the  Rebels,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  immediate  dependants, 
could  be  at  once  rooted  out  of  the  earth,  the  shock  would  be  astonishing ;  but 
time  would  commit  it  to  oblivion,  and  the  danger  would  be  lem  to  the  consti- 
tution, than  when  thousands  of  innocents,  punished  with  misery  and  want  for 
the  offences  of  their  friends,  are  suffered  to  wander  about  the  country,  sighing 
out  their  complaints  to  Heaven,  and  drawing  at  once  the  compassion,  and 
moving  the  indignation  of  every  human  creature. 

Zealots  and  short-sighted  people  may  perhaps  think  it  just,  that  a  nation  so 
involved  with  Rebeb  should  suffer ;  but  let  those  men  consider,  that  it  was 
much  more  owing  to  Providence,  and  to  the  vigilance  of  our  King^  than  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  that  England  did  not  discover  as  many  Reikis  even, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  Scotland  did  i  and  then  let  tliem  examine  how 
fiir  their  reflection  will  hold. 

I  should  spend  too  much  time,  and  repeat  what  you,  no  doubt.  Sir,  have 
heard  ofUn  urged  in  parliament,  did  I  enter  upon  the  improprieties  and  incon« 
veniencies  of  the  Forfeiture  Bill,  as  it  affects  Creditors  i  therefore  I  shall  pass  over 
that  article,  and  satisfy  myself  with  assuring  you,  that  those  consequences, 
which  at  first  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  have  now  accordingly  &llen  out; 
and  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  not  an  hundred  persons  who  can  be  re- 
strained from  murmuring,  upon  any  other  consideration,  than  that  they  hope 
his  Bfajesty,  against  tlie  ensuing  sessions  of  Parliament,  will  overturn  that  fatal 
BUI. 

It's  pity  the  ministers,  in  a  point  so  important,  should  not  be  at  some  pains 
to  find  out  wliat  impression  this  step  makes  on  the  people.  A  fiitthful  inform- 
er must  report,  that  the  King's  friends  in  Scotland  begin  to  fear  that  the  nation 
is  devoted  to  destruction  i  and  that  the  most  forward  abettors  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  are  forced  to  lay  the  blame  on  some  particular  persons,  and 
to  promise  that  tlie  measure  will  speedily  be  altered,  as  the  only  possible  means 
to  preserve  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  dutiful  to  him.  In  short. 
Sir,  this  course  will  very  soon  make  a  standing  army  necessary ;  the  King's 
enemies  say,  that  is  the  design  of  the  ministry ;  and  it*s  certain  his  friends  will 
believe  it,  unless  things  take  another  turn. 

If  this  forfeiting  Bill  was  gone  into,  when  the  danger  was  over,  from  any 
other  view  than  that  of  crushing  this  poor  country,  it  must  have  been  with 
the  hopes  of  levying  money  for  the  Public  Service ;  and  if  it  appear  (as  by  and 
by  it  will)  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  can  have  no  such  effect,  'tis  hoped,  with 
reason,  that  the  King  and  Pariiament  will  eitlier  take  it  away,  or  not  blame  the 
people  who  construe  the  contrivance  of  it  into  a  design  to  ruin  the  nation. 

To  satisfy  any  person  that  the  forfeitures  in  Scotland  will  scarce  defray  tlie 
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charges  of  the  CommisBion,  if  the  saying  Clause  in  la?ourB  of  the  Creditois 
take  place,  I  offer  but  two  considerations,  that  upon  inquiry  will  be  found  in- 
contestable. First,  it  b  certain,  that  of  all  the  Gentlemen  who  launched  into 
the  late  Rebellion,  the  tenth  man  was  not  easy  in  his  circumstances ;  and  if 
you  abate  a  dozen  of  Gentlemen,  the  remainder,  upon  paying  their  dd>ts, 
could  not  produce  much  money  clear ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  more  open  to 
observation,  than  that  the  men  of  estates,  however  disa£Pected  in  their  princi- 
ples, keeped  themselves  within  the  law ;  when  at  the  same  time  men  supposed 
loyal,  in  hopes  of  bettering  their  low  fortunes,  broke  loose. 

2dly.  It's  known,  that  the  titles  by  which  almost  all  the  estates  in  Scotland 
are  possessed  are  diligences  upon  debts  affecting  those  estates  purchased  in  the 
Proprietor's  own  name,  or  in  that  of  some  trustees;  now  it*s  certain,  that  when 
the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  beg^  to  seize  such  estates,  besides  the  debts 
truly  due  to  real  Creditors,  such  a  number  of  latent  debts  will  be  trumped  up, 
not  distinguishable  from  the  true  ones  by  any  else  than  the  Proprietor,  as  will 
make  the  enquiry  fruitless,  and  the  Commission  a  Cliarge  upon  the  Treasury, 
as  well  as  a  nuisance  to  the  nation. 

By  what  is  above  said  (which,  upon  ane  examination,  you  will  find  to  be 
certain  truth,)  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  forfeited  estates  are  in  themselves  in- 
considerable ;  and  that  they  are  good  for  little  or  nothing  to  any  others  except 
the  owners :  wherefore  it  will  be  to  the  last  degree  imprudent,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  trifle,  or  rather  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  revenue  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry,  io  sUr  up  a  disaffbction  in  the  nation ;  which  may  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  our 'K.  soon  prevent. 

But,  allowing  that  this  Bill  should  bring  in  10  or  £20,000  per  annum  clear, 
will  any  reasonable  man  imagine  that  that  profit  is  to  be  put  in  balance  with 
tlie  certain  loss  of  the  affections  of  the  people ;  especially  when  that  event  will 
bring  on  £100,000  charge  for  maintaining  an  army  to  keep  the  nation  orderly. 

As  I  see  with  concern  the  terrible  effects  of  the  forfeiting  bill,  I  am  fiur 
from  thinking  that  the  Rebels  should  goe  unpunished ;  but  tlien  that  punishment 
ought  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule  above  set  down;  that  is,  no  farther 
than  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Goverment,  and  for  the  terror  of  others 
who  might  attempt  the  like  afterwards.  Pursuant  to  thb  rule,  an  easy  and 
certain  method  might  be  fiillen  upon ;  for  example — 

1st  Let  the  most  leading,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  malicious  of  the 
Rebels,  be  pitched  upon ;  let  them  be  executed  if  in  custody ;  if  not,  their 
estates  forfeited  for  ever.  These  men,  in  botli  nations,  might  possibly  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  20  or  thereby. 

2dly.  Let  an  Indemni^,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  be  publbhed  to  all  (except- 
ing such  as  his  Majesty  sludl  think  fit)  who  shall  surrender  against  a  certain 
day,  and  at  a  certain  place,  and  there  to  liave  their  names  recorded. 

ddly.  Let  those  persons  be  only  entitled  to  pardon  and  to  their  estates,  upon 
their  finding  bail,  1.  For  their  good  behaviour;  2.  That  they  shall  meddle  in  no 
public  cusiness,  elections,  &c  8.  That  they  shall  present  themselves  once  or 
oftener  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  or  when  his  Majesty  shall  think  fit,  there  to  answer 
to  any  Charge  that  can  be  made  against  them ;  and  4.  That  they  shall  neither 
wear  arms,  nor  converse  one  with  the  other,  nor  go  without  their  respective 
Counties  without  licence,  under  several  Penalties. 

These  or  such  like  securities  might  be  devised,  whereby  the  Government 
would  be  absolutely  safe,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  sweetened ;  while  as,  at  tl;e 
same  time,  by  the  execution  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  all  the  ends,  of 
Punishment  would  be  fulfilled.    And  if  some  such  measure  is  not  puisued,  it  is 
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With  the  last  degree  of  regret  I  tell  you,  that  the  Pretender  will  gain  many  more 
friends  by  the  punishment  of  the  Rebels,  than  he  will  lose  by  their  oyerthrow. 

■After  representing  this  important  fidse  step,  I  nevt  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
another ;  which,  tho*  of  less  prejudice  to  the  K.  creates  a  Teiy  general  disre- 
spect to  hb  ministry ;  and  that  is,  that  in  a  season  when  matters  of  the  greatest 
weight  are  on  the  wheel,  thb  Coantiy  should  be  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
management  of  it  committed  to  a  set  of  men  hated  or  despised  by  almost  all  the 
Kingfs  friends. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  tlie  set  of  men  known  here  by  the  name  of 
Squadron^  have  in  a  very  particular  manner  been  of  many  years  odious  to 
the  people,  on  account  of  their  selfish  adherence  to  one  another,  in  opposition 
to  e? eiy  interest  but  their  own ;  and  you  may  easily  persuade  yourself,  that  they 
hare  recommended  themselves  feiy  little  by  their  mean  assentation  to  what  has 
so  sensibly  injured  their  Country  s  especially  as  their  interest  at  the  bottom  is 
▼ery  inconsiderable,  extending  little  farther  than  the  individual  confederates. 
These  men  are  become  in  a  more  particular  manner  the  derbion  of  the  King's 
friends;  nnce  it  b  found  out,  that  they,  who  never  did  or  durst  attempt  a 
laudable  thing  for  hb  service  whibt  danger  threatened  the  Constitution^  have 
now  had  hardiness  enough  to  arrogate  the  merit  of  every  usefol  action  to  them- 
selves, and  to  aim  at  blackening  the  reputation  of  the  KIngfs  General,  by  whow 
conduct  and  authority  alone,  we  are  all  satisfied,  the  torrent  of  the  Rebellion 
could  possibly  have  been  stopped. 

It  b  no  small  cause  of  discontent,  to  such  as  served  the  King  fiuthfuUy  in  this 
nation,  to  find,  that  a  Minbtry  can  be  so  designing,  or  so  &r  imposed  on,  as  to 
quit  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  i  worthy  in  himself,  but  chiefly  valuable  for  hb 
steady  adherence  to  his  Majesty  9  moved  by  a  parcel  of  fictions,  contrived  and 
abetted  by  certain  politicians,  who  are  become  a  proverb  in  their  country. 

Nobody  here  can  forget  the  fictitious  scheme  contrived  by  Gen'.  Cadogan  in 
tlie  beginning  of  February  last  $  by  which  he  persuaded  the  Court  that  it  was 
then  possible  to  pursue  the  Rebels  into  their  hills,  and  obtained  orden  for  that 
purpose,  of  design  to  have  detained  the  D.  of  Argyle  about  that  ai&ir.  No  one 
can  forget,  that  the  same  General,  having  found  means  to  delay  hb  expedition 
till  April,  undertook  it  then,  without  a  possibility  of  suooess:  and  every  one 
still  has  it  firesh  in  hb  memory,  that  thb  man,  having  fiitigued  the  troops,  and 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  was  necessitated,  by  a  treaty  dishonourable  to  the 
Government,  to  save  his  own  shame,  in  making  articles  with  a  puny  Highland 
Cliief,  G— «•  I  inconsiderable  in  every  other  respect,  than  as  he  was  a  malicious 
Rebel,  and  &mous  for  obtaining  CondiUons  of  the  Britbh  General,  which  after- 
wards were  ratified  by  a  formal  Remission ;  and  the  King's  friends  will  long 
remember,  that  thb  pardoned  Rebel  was  lately  in  thb  town,  a  very  forward 
man  of  Council  with  tlie  Squadron^  in  all  their  meetings 

Thb  instance  of  the  Court  being  imposed  on,  by  the  knot  of  men  now  men- 
tioned, to  grant  a  remission  to  the  woitkilessest  rogue  living,  b  no  small  mortifi- 
cation to  the  lovers  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  receives  a  good  deal  of  addition 
from  what  is  at  present  adoing  1  vis.  a  dbtinction,  that  every  prisoner  who  was 
taken  in  action,  or  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  mercy,  in  the  hands  of  the 
D.  of  Argyle,  b  ordered  to  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried ;  whereas  those 
who  surrendered  to  any  of  the  party  aforesaid,  are  almost  all  left  at  home ;  and 
if  any  one  goes  alongit  with  the  rest,  it  b  of  design  that  he  may  escape  for 
want  of  evidence  1  as  in  the  case  of  M'Kensie  of  Fraserdale,  in  whose  behalf  the 
D.  of  Athol,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  he  was  forced 
into  the  Rebellion,  tho*  he  actually  marched  at  tlie  head  of  500  men  to  Perth. : 
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It  is  scarce  supposable^  that  a  ministiy  could  do  a  thing  more  lawless  or  more 
injudiciousi  than  to  commit  the  care  of  public  management,  at  a  time  so  critical 
as  thu  is*  to  men  so  much  the  derision,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  the  aver- 
sion, of  their  Countij,  as  those  to  whom  the  charge  is  committed  in  Scotland. 

Now,  Sir,  do  you  judge  if  it  is  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  Kmg^  or  his 
ministiy,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  (I  must  say)  in  a  just  ferment,  to  yntrast 
the  public  concern  to  such  managers,  especially  when  the  kingdom  is  yet  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  the  disgrace  of  that  man,  whom  they  lately  accounted, 
under  the  King,  their  bulwark  against  Popery  and  tyranny. 

By  what  I  have  said  in  the  onset.  Sir,  you  may  guess  I  will  not  rest  satisfied 
singly  with  having  transmitted  this  to  you.  I  must  know  something  of  your 
sentiments  about  it.  I'm  resolved  to  wait  till  the  20th  of  September ;  and  if 
in  the  London  Gazette^  before  that  date,  I  see  nothing  advertised  concerning 
a  letter  dated  and  signed  as  this  is,  you  may  trust  to  it,  I  shall  complain  of  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  satisfied.  • 

lam. 

Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Y.  Z. 
OuUoden  Papers,  No,  LXXXIL  p.Q\. 


No.  V. 

Memoir  diiperted  aver  Europe  hy  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  m  hie  ovm 
vindication  tn  reference  to  hie  wifi'e  eeparaiion^ 

RoMB,  ^ToocMicr  18^  1785. 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  King^  enemies  to  project  measures 
for  sowing  divbions  and  misunderstandmgs  amongst  those  who  are  thoroughly 
fixed  in  their  byalty  to  His  Majesty  and  are  most  capable  to  senre  him,  and 
by  the  means  of  those  who  still  pretended  to  adhere  to  it,  to  draw  him  by  spe- 
cious appearances  into  steps  against  his  honour  and  the  good  of  his  service. 

His  Biajesty  had  reason  to  think  that,  by  the  prudent  measures  he  had  taken, 
he  would  not  have  been  mudi  troubled  for  the  future  by  such  contrivances ;  but 
these  days  past  have  afforded  but  too  strong  and  too  publick  an  instance  of  the 
contreiry. 

It  is  some  time  since  the  King  suspected  that  his  enemies  and  pretended 
friends,  finding  that  they  could  not  impose  upon  His  Majesty,  were  endeavour- 
ing by  malicious  insinuations  to  animate  the  Queen  against  His  Majesty's  most 
faithful  servants,  and  particularly  against  him  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his 
confidence  and  affairs,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  by  that  means  to  compas  what  they 
dispair^d  of  being  able  to  come  at  by  any  others  and  they  so  fiir  succeeded,  that 
for  some  time  past  the  Queen  could  not  conceal  her  dislike  to  such  perK»s, 
and  the  King  could  easily  see  that  her  behaviour  towards  himself  was  altered, 
altlio'  he  could  not  discover  any  real  ground  for  either  one  or  t'other.  His 
Majesty  was  therefor  willing  to  impute  them  to  ill  offices  and  humour,  which 
he  hop'd  would  pass  with  a  little  time  and  patience  on  his  part,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  make  any  change  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Queen,  who,  ever  since 
her  marriage,  had  been  entirely  mistrsss  of  his  purse,  such  as  it  is  in  his  bad 
circumstances.  His  Majesty  also  continued  to  her  the  same  liberty  she  had 
always  enjoy'd,  of  going  out  and  coming  home  when  she  pleased,  of  seeing  what 
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company  she  liked  best,  aod  of  oorresponding  with  whom  she  thou^t  fit ;  and 
to  eooounge  her,  dtTerting  and  amusing  hefMlf  more  than  had  hitherto  appealed 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  King  could  not  bat  be  astonished  to  the  last  de» 
gree  when  he  was  told  by  one  much  in  the  Queen's  confidence,  that  if  he  did 
not  dismiss  the  earl  of  luTemess  from  hb  senrice  she  would  retire  into  a  oon- 
?ent,  altho*  she  did  not  g{?e  any  reason  for  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  and  re> 
solution ;  and  on  Friday  last  the  Queen  told  the  King  herself  that  she  was 
resolred  to  retire,  but  still  without  bringing  any  reasons  for  it,  and  has  seemed 
to  persist  e?er  since  in  this  resolution,  tho'  without  coming  to  the  execution, 
altho'  on  the  Friday  she  had  actually  taken  leave  of  some  ladys  here  on  that 
account. 

The  King  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  indignity  done  him  by  this  pub- 
lick  way  of  proceeding }  but  as  he  was  perswaded  the  Queen  had  been  misled 
and  might  be  redaim'd,  he  had  much  more  compassion  for  her  having  thus  ex- 
posed herself  than  resentment  against  the  unjust  eclat  she  had  made,  and  there- 
for not  only  continued  to  live  with  her  as  usual,  but  invited  her  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  own  her  error  and  return  to  her  duty,  neither  of  which  she  has 
yet  done,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  soon  will,  by  the  prudent  and  modente 
measures  the  King  is  taking  in  order  to  reclaim  her. 

Hie  King  really  thought  all  this  whUe  that  Lord  Inverness  was  the  chief 
object  of  these  designs,  lor  tho*  her  majesty's  great  and  publick  uneasyness  had 
begun  on  her  first  being  acquainted  with  the  Princes  being  to  be  taken  out  of 
Mrs  Sheldon's  hands,  yet  her  majesty  had  expressed  herself  to  severall  penons 
fiivourably  of  Lord  Dunbar,  and  had  never  mentioned  to  the  King  the  least  dia- 
like  or  disapprobation  of  that  lords  being  govemour  to  the  prince,  which  made 
it  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  his  m^esty,  when  in  a  conversation  he  had 
on  Monday  last  with  a  person  of  great  worth  and  consideration  of  this  place, 
(who  he  knew  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  her  mijesty  not  to  do  both 
the  king  and  henelf  the  injury  of  retiring  into  a  convent,)  he  found  that  she 
was,  if  possible,  more  uneasy  on  Lord  Dunbar^s  account  than  on  Lord  Inver- 
ness's, under  pretence  that  the  princes  religion  was  in  danger  while  he  had  the 
care  of  them,  and  that  her  majesty  was  perswaded  that  those  two  lords  were  ob- 
noxious to  his  English  friends,  and  that  their  being  about  his  person  was  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  restoration. 

As  Lord  Inverness  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  Queen's  behaviour  on  thia 
occasion,  and  to  think  that  he  might  be  represented  as  the  unfortunate,  tho' 
innocent  occasion  of  a  disunion  betwixt  their  majesties,  he  did  most  earnestly 
intreat  of  the  King  that  he  would  allow  him  to  retire  from  business,  which  no- 
thing but  his  majesty's  orders  to  the  contrary  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
could  have  prevented ;  his  majesty  having  at  the  same  time  assured  both  Lord 
Dunbar  and  him  that  their  remaining  in  his  service  under  circumstances  so  veiy 
disagreeable,  was  the  strongest  instance  they  could  possibly  give  him  of  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  hb  perM>n  and  cause. 

All  these  fiusts  and  circumstances  put  together,  it  Is  very  easy  to  see  that  in 
all  these  matters  the  Queen  must  have  been  originally  imposed  upon,  and  guided, 
not  by  turbulent  and  factious  friends,  but  by  real  enemies,  who  would  have  drove 
the  King  to  that  extremity,  as  either  to  see  his  wife  abandon  him,  or  by  yield- 
ing to  her  unjust  demands,  give  up  the  management  of  his  children  and  his  af*' 
fairs,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  Queen,  but  of  those  wlio,  it  was 
manifest,  had  in  their  view  the  ruin  of  both. 

The  Ring  b  sensible  how  pnjudicml  to  hb  interest  thb  unfortunate  eclat 
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mint  be»  but  be  b  penwaded  tbat  the  malice  of  his  enemies  on  this  oocmIod 
must  tun  against  themaelTes  when  the  true  state  of  the  question  is  known 


No.  VL 

Luivr  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  Qeorge  to  Young  Lochiel,  addreeeed  to 
Mr  Johnstonetjumor. 

AprU  nth,  1727. 

I  AM  glad  of  this  occasion  to  let  you  know  how  well  pleased  I  am  to  hear  of 
the  care  you  take  to  follow  your  father's  and  uncle's  example  in  their  loyalQr  to 
me  I  and  I  doubt  not  of  your  endeavours  to  maintain  the  true  spirit  in  the  clan. 
AUan  is  now  with  me»  and  I  am  always  glad  to  have  some  of  my  brave  High- 
landers  about  me»  whom  I  value  as  they  deserve.  You  will  deliver  the  inclosed 
to  its  address*  and  doubt  not  of  my  particular  regard  for  you,  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  always  deserve. 

James  R. 
You  will  teU  Mr  Maclachlan  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  his  zeal  for  my  service. 


No.  VII. 

Letter  flrom  JJlam  Cameron  to  hie  nephew^  Young  LoehieL 

Albamo,  OetoUrd,  I7S9. 

Dbae  Nxfhbw, 

YouBs  of  September  1 1th  came  to  my  hand  in  due  time, 
which  I  took  upon  me  to  shew  his  majesty,  who  not  only  was  pleased  to  say 
that  you  wrote  with  a  great  deal  of  seal  and  good  sense,  but  was  so  gracious  and 
good  as  to  write  you  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  herewith  sent  you«  wherein 
he  gives  full  and  ample  powers  to  treat  with  such  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  as 
you  think  are  safe  to  be  trusted  in  what  concerns  his  affairs,  until  an  opportu- 
nity offers  for  executing  any  reasonable  project  towards  a  happy  restoration, 
which  they  cannot  expect  to  know  until  matters  be  entirely  ripe  for  execution, 
and  of  which  th^  will  be  acquainted  directly  from  himself;  and  therefore  what- 
ever they  have  to  say  at  any  time  either  by  you,  by  the  power  given  by  the 
King's  letter,  os  by  any  other  person,  the  account  is  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty 
directly,  and  not  to  any  second  hand,  as  the  ELing  has  wrote  to  you  in  his  letter 
Dear  nephew,  now  that  his  majesty  has  honoured  you  with  sudi  a  commission, 
and  gracious  letter  concerning  yourself  and  family,  and  that  he  has  conceived 
so  good  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  and  prudence,  I  hope  this,  your  first  ap- 
pearance, by  the  King's  authority,  will  answer  the  trust  he  has  been  pleased  to 
put  in  your  loyalty,  seal,  and  good  conduct,  of  which  1  have  no  reason  to  fear 
or  doubt,  considering  the  step  you  have  already  made.  By  executing  this  com- 
mission with  prudence  and  caution,  depend  on  it  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  the  King  to  good  purpose,  which  in  time  will  redound  to  the  prosperity 
of  your  friends  and  family.  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  head,  since  you  will  see 
by  the  Kinflfs  letter  fully  the  occasion  you  have  of  serving  hb  majesty,  your  ooun- 
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trjt  and  yoondf.  But  as  I  am  afraid  joa  will  have  difficulty  to  read  it,  h!i 
hand  not  being  easy  to  thoae  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  the  substance 
of  it  is,  that  he  will  not  let  you  go  without  shewing  you  how  sensible  he  is  of 
your  seal  and  affection  to  his  interest  and  service  ;  that  Scotland,  In  general, 
when  it  is  in  hb  power,  (hoping  that  happy  time  will  one  day  come,)  shall  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  constant  loyalty  of  his  friends  there ;  that  you  represent  to 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness,  not  knowing  how  soon  there  may  be  oc- 
casion for  their  service ;  but  that  they  take  special  care  not  to  give  a  handle  to 
the  present  government  to  ruin  them,  by  exposing  themselves  to  its  fuiy  by  an 
unreasonable  or  imprudent  action  t  for  that  they  shall  have  his  majesty's  orders 
directly  when  it  is  proper  i  and  recommends  entire  union  among  yourselves  in 
general :  and  towards  the  end  of  the  letter  he  is  pleased  to  make  yourself  and 
fiimily  particular  promises  of  his  favour,  when  it  please  God  he  b  restored;  and 
while  he  b  abroad,  all  that  is  in  hb  power.  I  hope  thb  hint  of  the  meaning  of 
the  letter  will  enable  you,  by  taking  some  pains,  to  read  it  through.  It  being 
wrote  in  the  Ringi's  own  hand,  there  was  no  occasion  for  signing  it 

I  think  it  proper  you  should  write  to  the  Ring  by  the  fint  post  after  you  re- 
ceive thb  letter.  I  need  not  advise  you  what  to  say  in  answer  to  such  a  grsr 
clous  letter  from  your  Ring,  only  let  it  not  be  very  long.  Declare  your  duty 
and  readiness  to  execute  hb  maj«ty*s  commands  on  all  occasions,  and  your  sense 
of  the  honour  he  has  been  pleased  to  do  you  in  giving'  you  such  a  commission. 
I  am  not  to  chuse  words  for  you,  because  I  am  sure  you  can  express  ycmrself 
in  a  dutiful  and  discreet  manner  without  any  help.  Your  are  to  write.  Sir,  on 
a  large  margin,  and  to  end,  your  most  fiuthful  and  obedient  suliject  and  servant ; 
and  to  address  it.  To  the  Ring,  and  no  more,  which  indose  to  me  sealed.  I 
pray  send  me  the  copy  of  it  on  a  paper  inclosed,  with  any  other  thing  that  you 
do  not  think  fit  or  needful  the  Ring  should  see  in  your  letter  to  me  t  because 
I  will  shew  your  letter  in  answer  to  this»  wherein  you  may  say  that  you  wiU  be 
mindful  of  all  I  wrote  to  you,  and  what  ebe  you  think  fit. 

Thb  letter  b  so  long  that  I  must  take  the  occasion  of  the  next  post  to  write 
yon  (Sonceming  my  own  fiimily :  but  the  Ring,  as  well  as  Mr  Hay,  bid  me  as- 
sure you  that  your  fiither  should  never  be  in  any  more  straits,  as  long  as  he^  the 
Ring,  lived ;  and  that  he  would  take  care  from  time  to  time  to  remit  him,  as 
tliat  I  hope  you  may  be  pretty  easy  as  to  that  point 

1  must  tell  you,  that  what  you  touched  on  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  14th 
August  concerning  those  you  saw  there  live  so  well,  beyond  what  they  could 
have  done  at  home,  they  must  have  been  provided  for  some  other  wigr  than  out 
of  the  Ring^  pocket  i  and  depend  on  it,  some  othen  have  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  supply  them. 

You  are  to  assure  yourself  and  others  that  the  Ring  has  determined  to  make 
Scotland  happy,  and  the  clans  in  particular,  when  it  pleases  Ood  to  restore  him. 
Thb  b  consbtent  with  my  certmn  knowledge.  You  are  only  to  touch  upon 
thb  in  a  discreet  way,  and  to  a  veiy  few  discreet  persons  i  but  all  these  matters 
I  leave  to  your  own  good  sense  and  prudence,  for  you  may  be  sure  there  are 
people  who  will  give  account  of  your  behaviour  after  you  return  home ;  but 
I  hope  none  will  be  able  to  do  it  to  your  disadvantage.  Reep  always  to  the 
truth  in  what  you  inform  the  Ring,  and  that  will  stand  i  though  even  on  the 
truth  itself  you  are  to  put  the  handsomest  gloss  yon  can  on  some  occasions. 

Yon  are  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Olengaiy,  and  all  other  neighbours,  and 
let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  as  long  as  they  continue  firm  to  the  Ringl's  interest ; 
let  no  private  animosity  take  place,  but  see  to  gain  them  with  courtesy  and 
good  management,  which  I  hope  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  a  figure 
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amongrt  them ;  not  hot  yoa  are  to  tell  the  truth,  if  any  of  them  fiiil  io  th^ 
duty  to  the  KiDg  or  oountiy. 

As  to  Lovaty  pray  be  always  on  your  guard,  but  not  so  as  to  lose  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  you  may  say  that  the  King  trusts  a  great  deal  to  the  resolution 
he  has  taken  to  serve  him,  and  expects  he  will  continue  in  that  resolution. 
But,  dear  nephew,  you  know  very  well  that  he  must  give  true  and  real  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  by  performance,  before  he  can  be  entirely  reckoned  on,  aider  the 
part  he  has  acted.  This  I  say  to  yourMl(  and  therefore  you  must  deal  with 
him  very  dexterously ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  what  lengths  to 
go  with  him,  since  you  know  he  lias  always  been  a  man  whose  chief  view  was 
his  own  interest  It  is  true  he  wishes  our  fiimily  well ;  and  I  doubt  not  he 
would  wish  the  King  restored,  which  b  his  interest,  if  he  hss  the  grace  to  have  a 
hand  in  it  after  what  he  has  done.  So,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  not  what  ad* 
vioe  to  give  you,  as  to  letting  him  know  that  the  King  wrote  you  such  a  letter 
as  you  have ;  but,  in  general,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  him  you  can,  but  stift 
be  on  your  guard,  for  it  u  not  good  to  put  too  much  in  his  power  before  tlie 
time  of  executing  a  good  design.  Tlie  King  knows  very  well  how  useful  he 
oan  be  if  sincere^  which  I  have  represented  as  fully  as  was  necessary. 

This  letter  is  of  such  bulk,  that  I  have  inclosed  the  Kingfs  letter  under  cover 
with  another  letter  addressed  for  your  fiuher.  as  I  will  not  take  leave  of  you 
till  next  post*    I  add  only  that  I  am  entirely  youn» 

A.  Cambson. 


No.  VIII. 

Letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  Qeorge  to  one  of  hie  adherents  in  Scotland, 

Mardk  lit*,  1748. 

I  RBCBivxD,  a  few  days  ago,  yours  of  the  18th  Februaiy,  and  am  £u  from 
disapproving  your  coming  into  France  at  this  time.  The  settling  a  correspond- 
ence betwixt  us  on  this  side  of  the  sea  and  our  friends  in  Scotland,  may  be  of 
consequence  in  this  juncture.  I  hope  you  will  have  concerted  some  safe  method 
for  tliat  effect  with  Lord  Semple  before  you  leave  him ;  and  that  once  deter- 
mined, you  will,  I  think,  have  done  very  well  to  return  home,  where  you  may 
be  of  more  use  than  abroad.  I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  what  is  passing  in 
France,  of  which  you  will  have  been  informed  by  Lord  Semple;  and  you  may 
be  well  assured  that  I  shall  neglect  nothing  that  depends  on  me  to  induce  the 
French  to  assist  us,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  tliey  will,  if  there  be  a  general 
war.  But  if  they  ever  undertake  any  thing  in  my  (avour,  I  sliall,  to  be  sure, 
have  some  little  warning  of  it  before ;  but  that  may  be  so  short  that  I  fear  it 
will  be  impossible  that  General  Keith  can  come  in  time  to  Scotland,  how  much 
soever  both  I,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  himself  also  desires  it;  because  you  will 
easily  see  that  one  of  his  rank  and  distinction  cannot  well  quit  the  service  he 
is  in  either  abruptly  or  upon  an  uncertainty.  I  remark  all  you  say  on  that 
SttbjeiBt;  and  when  the  time  comes,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  dispose  all  such 
matters  as  much  as  in  me  lies  for  what  I  may  then  think  the  real  good  of  my 
service,  and  the  satisfiiction  of  my  friends, — for  in  such  particulars  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  take  proper  resolutions  beforo  the  dme  of  execution.  I  had,  some 
time  ago,  a  proposal  made  to  me  in  relation  to  the  seising  of  Stirling  castle. 
What  I  then  heard,  and  what  you  now  say  on  that  subject,  is  so  general,  thai 
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I  think  it  is  not  imposnble  but  that  the  two  piopoiab  may  be  found  originaliy 
one  and  the  aune  project  I  wish,  therefore,  you  would  enter  a  little  more  into 
particuhrs,  that  I  may  be  the  better  able  to  determine  what  directions  to  send* 
As  to  what  is  represented  about  the  nonls,  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  the 
same  as  what  I  have  inserted  in  the  draught  of  a  dedaration  for  Scotland  I  have 
long  ago  had  by  me,  vis^  that  the  vasMls  of  those  who  should  appear  against 
my  forces  on  a  landings  should  be  freed  of  their  Taasalaget  and  hold  tfa«r  lands 
■nmedtately  of  the  crown,  provided  such  vassals  should  declare  for.  me,  and 
ioin  hearti^  in  my  cause.  As  this  is  my  intention,  I  allow  my  friends  to  make 
such  prudent  use  of  it  as  they  may  think  fit  Before  you  get  tliis  you  wiU 
probably  have  received  what  was  wrote  to  you  from  hence  about  the  Scotdi  epis- 
copal clergy,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  subject  here,  more  than  tfiat 
I  hope  the  steps  taken  by  me  will  give  satisiactiott,  and  promote  union  in 
that  body.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  the  gentlemen  of  the  concert  so 
sealous,  so  united,  and  so  frank  in  all  that  relates  to  my  service ;  and  I  desire 
you  will  say  all  that  is  kind  to  them  in  my  name.  I  remarked  you  have  ad- 
vanced £100  of  your  money  for  Sir  J.  £«  which  I  take  very  well  of  you }  but 
I  must  desire  you  will  not  give  me  any  more  prooft  of  that  kind  of  your  good 
will  towards  me  t  and  as  for  what  is  past,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  personal  debt, 
and  shall  take  care  that  it  be  repaid.  I  remark  what  you  say  about  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  of  raising  money.  I  forenw  that  would  be  no  easy  matter,  and 
I  think  it  should  not  be  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have  now  taken  notice  of 
all  that  required  any  answer,  in  what  you  wrote  to  me  and  Moi^gsn ;  and  shall 
add  nothing  further  here^  but  to  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of  my  good 
opinion  of  you,  and  that  your  prudent  and  sealous  endeavours  to  forwaid  niy 
service  shall  never  be  forgot  by  me. 


No.  IX. 

Antwer  to  some  Qn^riei  $eiU  by  the  ChevaKer  de  8i  Oemrget  or  by  wme 
perami  in  hi$  inierut,  to  on  adkermii  im  8eotiatuL 

EmNBuaoH,  Jiau  M,  1786. 

AMswBa  L — The  leading  men  amongit  the  loyalists  are  much  diminished  { 
and  the  severity  of  the  times  obliging  most  people  to  disguise  their  sentiments, 
it  is  hard,  at  this  Juncture^  to  make  any  condescendence  who  would  make  an 
iq[>pearanoe  upon  a  proper  opportunity ;  nor  can  that  easily  be  penetnted  into, 
except  by  a  man  of  upproven  zeal  and  integrity>  vested  with  a  public  charaiv 
ter  for  that  purpose. 

The  country  party,  that  makes  such  a  bustle,  have  probably  very  little  loy> 
alty  joined  to  their  discontent,  most  of  them  being  people  of  avowed  opposite 
principles;  and  though  the  misemble  situation  of  the  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  ought  to  have  produced  a  diange,  and  roused  the  ancient  spirit  of 
liberty,  yet  that  it  has  done  it,  is  uncertain  t  therefore  the  safest  condunon, 
though  not  perhaps  the  most  Just,  is,  that  they  want  more  to  change  the  min- 
ister than  the  master. 

11^ — ^It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  of  those  concerned  in  the  last  rebdlion, 
bemg  almost  superannuated,  would  rather  wish  well  to  than  engage  again  in 
the  cause. 

IIL — The  most  leading  men,  and  most  esteemed  amongrt  the  dans  that  I 
know  o(  are  Sir  Aleiander  liacdonald  and  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 

II.  3  K 
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IV. — The  young  Highlanders  do  not  know  the  use  of  arms  as  well  as  tha 
old ;  but  they  bear  a  deep  resentment  against  the  authors  of  such  a  great  dif 
ference  between  them  and  their  fore&thers. 

y. — The  Gameronians  are  very  well  armed,  and  regulaily  regimented  amongrt 
themselves ;  but  then  they  are  so  giddy  and  inconstant  that  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  not  knowing  what  they  would  be  at,  only  they  are  strongly 
enraged  against  the  present  goTemment 

VI. — A  native  seems  preferable  to  a  foreign  commander;  but  to  name  the 
person  would  be  abundantly  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  in  my  sphere. 

The  originals  of  th^  four  preceding  papera  were  in  the  possession  of 
Cameron  of  Fsssefem,  Lochiel's  nephew,  and  it  is  supposed  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  fiunily.  They  form  the  first  four  Nos.  of  the 
Appendix  to  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 


\ 


•  No.  X. 

Letter, — The  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  to  Jhrummtmd  of  Boehaltfy. 

ROMB,  SSa  Na9.  1714. 

I  HOFB  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  in  May  last  for  your  friend'sf  perusal  is  long 
before  this  come  safe  to  his  hands,  and  that  it  will  have  given  him  satisfiurtion* 
What  I  have  now  to  say  to  you  for  hb  use  also  chiefly  regards  some  certain 
gentlemen  who  are  his  friends,  and  you  will  readily  guess  who  I  mean  under 
that  denomination.  It  is  true  those  gentlemen  have  not  been  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  well  wishers  of  mine ;  but  I  have  at  the  same  time  observed  with  plea- 
sure, for  this  bng  while,  that  they  have  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  such  as  th^  thought  tended  to  the 
good  of  our  country.  I  am  sensible  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  great  talents, 
probi^,  and  experience ;  that  they  are  capable  of  forming  great  projects,  and 
pursuing  them  with  vigour,  unanimity,  and  secrecy  i  and  whatever  may  have 
been  formerly  their  opinion,  I  should  naturally  think  that  what  is  now  passing 
in  Europe  and  particularly  in  Britain,  should  demonstmte  to  them  that  their 
domg  speedy  justice  to  me  and  my  family  is  the  only  means  left  to  save  the 
nation  from  utter  ruin  and  destrucdon.  The  present  state  of  aflkirs  abroad 
affords  no  improbable  nor  remote  prospect  of  some  foreign  powers  espousing 
vigorously  the  support  of  my  cause ;  and  I  have  a  very  great  number  of  friends, 
already  in  the  island,  who  would,  I  am  persuaded,  concur  heartily  in  all  mea- 
Bures  which  tend  to  the  recovery  of  my  just  rights ;  but  you  know,  at  the  same 
time,  how  much  I  would  prefer  the  having  my  restoration  accomplished  by  my 
subjects  alone,  and  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  it  brought  about  in  that  man- 
ner, if  your  friend,  and  his  friends,  entered  heartily  into  measures  for  tliat  effect. 
Wliat  I  said  in  the  letter  above  mentioned,  should,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  re- 
'  move  all  fears  and  jealousies  they  may  have  in  regard  to  me ;  and  as  for  them- 
sehres,  they  may  be  well  assured  of  my  toknowledging  in  the  most  grateful  man- 
ner the  services  they  may  render  me.    I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a  common 

*  Thb  and  Che  fbllowlng  Nimiben  ars  taken  fkom  the  original  docoments  thenuelTai, 
or  from  the  original  diaughto  or  eoples  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  po8sa«ioB  of 
his  Bfijesty,  for  the  oie  of  the  present  work.  The  oopies  taken  firom  the  originab  are 
(Mttioguiihed  by  an  asterisk. 

t  ^''  Bnkioe  of  Oraoge. 
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fiitber  to  an  m7  lubjeds,  and  ahall  never  make  taxj  dittiiiction  of  names  or 
parties,  but  endeavour  to  proride  for  the  general  welfare  and  safety  of  them  all, 
and  make  no  other  distinction  amongrt  them,  but  such  as  merit  and  services 
may  deserve  and  authorise.  Tou  will  easily  see  that  I  cannot  enter  into  further 
pardcnlars  in  this  letter  i  but  when  yoo  communicate  it  to  your  friend,  and 
discourse  on  the  contents  of  it  with  him,  you  will  assure  him  in  the  strongest 
manner,  tint  if  he  and  his  friends  answer  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  them, 
and  enter  seriously  and  heartily  into  measures  ibr  bringing  about  my  restonh 
rion,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  demand  they  can  make,  ^ther  in  behalf  of  them- 
sdves  in  particular,  or  of  our  country  in  general,  that  I  shall  not  readily  and 
cheerfully  comply  with.  [The  preceding  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Edgar,  the 
Chevalier's  private  secretaiy ;  what  follows  is  in  James'k  own  hand.]  I  shall 
expect  with  impatience  an  account  from  you  of  what  may  pass  betwixt  you  and 
your  friend  hi  consequence  of  thb  letter,  to  which  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add,  but  my  best  wishes  that  safety  and  success  may  attend  you  both  in  your 
endeavouiB  to  serve  me* 


No.  XL 

The  Letter,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  woe  ineheed  m  a  private  Letter 
firam  the  Chevalier  to  Drwmncnd  ofthefbOowing  tenor, 

Lf  consequence  of  Lord  Sempil*S,  and  your  letters  to  me  of  the  6th  and  6th, 
and  of  what  I  wrote  last  poet  to  Lord  Sempil,  you  will  find  inclosed  a  letter 
apart  written  in  my  own  hand.  I  take  extreme  kindly  of  you,  and  as  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  your  seal,  the  offer  you  make  me  of  going  over  at  thb  time  into 
England,  and  I  willingly  accept  the  offer,  because  I  conrider  it  as  what  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  my  cause  to  give  the  discontented  whigs  an  opportunity, 
especially  at  this  juncture.  My  letter  apart,  and  what  I  writ  in  my  kit  letter, 
will  afford  you  ample  matter  of  discourse  with  Mr  Erskine  on  that  head,  and,  if 
those  gentlemen  are  capable  of  ever  becoming  friends  to  my  cause,  I  should 
think  the  present  position  of  affiiirs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  assurances' 
given  in  my  two  last  letters,  should  remove  all  their  doubts,  and  induce  them 
to  act  for  it  without  delay.  Tou  will  say,  in  particular,  all  that  is  kind  and 
encouraging  from  me  to  Mr  Enkine,  who  will,  I  am  penuaded,  do  what  he  can 
to  serve  me  on  the  occasion.  The  first  and  geoersl  object,  in  this  aflkir,  b  the 
gaining  of  those  gentlemen.  If  we  fell  in  it,  we  are  but  where  we  were,  and 
we  risque  nothing  in  the  tryaL  If  they  hearken  to  us,  we  must  proceed  with 
them  with  proper  caution,  and  according  to  the  overtures  they  make;  and  in 
case  they  express  a  sincere  desire  of  contributing  to  my  restoration,  and  own  an 
impossibility  of  its  being  compassed  without  foreign  assbtanoe  i  in  that  case  it 
may  be  proposed  to  them  to  make  application  for  it  to  Gardinal  Fleury,  for  that 
b  not  a  proposal  to  be  made,  but  to  persons  who  have  sincerely  my  restoration 
at  heart ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  should  such  application  be  made  by  them,  il 
would  absolutely  determine  the  Cardinal's  resolution.  When  you  have  received 
thb  packet,  you  will  be  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  going  to  London  to  meet  Mr 
Erskine.  I  can  give  you  no  precise  directions  as  to  the  time  of  your  staying 
tliere,  nor  any  particular  instructions  as  to  your  negociations  with  him.  You 
see  the  object,  and  nothing  must  be  neglected  to  attain  it.  My  own  letters 
suflkiently  ezpbin  my  sentiments,  so  that  your  chief  business  roust  be,  to  be 
well  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  those  persons  ;  and  tlien  to  make  a  faitliful 


and  exact  report  of  all  to  me  as  sooo  as  you  can  do  it  with  safely.  It  is  possi- 
ble, you  may,  on  this  occasion,  hear  disconiaes^  or  have  proposals  made  to  you, 
whidii  you  may  think  in  some  measure  eztravagant,  or  even  injurious  to  me } 
but  you  may,  on  such  oocqsions,  moderate  the  warmth  of  your  seal,  and  aay 
nothing  which  may  rebute  or  hinder  people  fiom  speaking  freely;  and  after  that 
hide  nothing  from  me,  because,  if  we  do  not  dnw  firom  this  negodation  all  the 
advantage  we  hope  for,  it  may  be  always  of  use,  and  perhaps  of  great  use  to  be 
informed  of  the  party's  real  dispositions  and  way  of  thinking.  What  I  take  to 
be  of  importance  in  this  negodation,  in  all  events,  is  the  secrecy  of  it.  There 
is  no  use  of  its  being  known  to  any  in  Scotland,  and  it  might  be  of  very  ill  con- 
sequence were  it  even  suspected  by  other  persons  in  England  than  those  im- 
mediately concerned  i  and  you  will,  at  the  same  time^  be  particularly  cautious 
not  to  put  any  of  my  old  friends  in  England  or  Scotland  in  the  power  of  those 
we  now  hope  to  gain.  You  will  receive  from  Lord  Sempil  SOOO  livres  for  your 
journey ;  and  I  dont  remember  I  have  any  thing  further  to  add  at  present  on 
these  subjects.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  serve  me  on 
this  important  occasion,  by  which  you  will  gain  a  new  and  very  great  merit 
with  me,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  your  endeavours. 


♦  No.  XII. 

Letter  from  Lard  John  Drumnunuif  tmder  ike  eigmature  of  **J.  Domdd- 
eon!*  to  Jamee  Edgar^  Etq^  private  Secretary  to  the  ChevaHer  de  J^ 
Qeorge. 

Paeis,  Sii  Fdk  1748. 

Sib, — I  recdv'd  somme  days  ago  the  letter  you  fiivour'd  me  with,  and  no- 
tliing  can  be  more  agreable  to  me  the  goodness  with  which  His  Blajesty  is  pleas'd 
to  inform  me  by  you  of  the  continuation  of  that  Royal  Protection,  which  I 
owne  is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  am  the  vainest  o£ 

It  gives  me  great  satisfriction  that  the  affair  of  the  So-—*  [Soots]  deigy  is 
finished,  and  I  der  say  it  will  toum  to  the  advantage  of  the  King^  interest  in 
that  country. 

As  to  the  Dukes  Highland  dothes,  it  vexes  me  veiy  much  that  His  Boysl 
Highness  cannot  get  them  this  Camaval*  It  is  Mr  Walker's  fiiult :  Some  time 
ago,  most  of  the  thingp  directed  to  him  were  sent  to  St  Denis ;  but  he  con- 
ceived the  difficulty  so  great  of  getting  them  to  Paris,  that  he  sent  them  all  back 
to  Boulogne,  from  whence  th^  will  come  again  by  the  first  occasion. 

I  receiv'd  yesterday  the  letter,  here  inclosed,  from  Lord  W ^  by  which,  it 

is  very  pUiine,  he  has  understood  me ;  but  aoooiding  to  what  I  had  writ  to  him, 
lie  should  have  come  directly  himself;  may  be  because  of  the  C  indisposi- 
tion, or  for  some  other  reason,  he  has  been  afraid  of  alteradon,  and  is  desirous 
of  aseoond  positive  invitation,  which  I  sent  him  by  the  last  post,  in  consort  with 
Mr  Olirien,  to  whom  I  show'd  his  letter. 

I  have  found  the  little  Pituers,  [pictures]  Abb^  Grant  was  in  peine  about 
Mr  Waters  bad  sent  them  to  his  neveu,  to  whom  I  have  since  thought  ot 
inquiring  about  them. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  C.  T       »•  who  am  more  than  can  be  expressed. 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  DONALDSON. 

•  Ctrdiad  Tencin. 


•  No.  XIIL 

Leiltrrrferredtohitik€ 

To  the  Ri^t  Hooounble  Loid  John  Drammoiid. 

Mt  Loed^ — ^Wben  yoar  LonUiip  demanded  the  fam  of  mooey,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  yon  iast^  I  had  bud  mjpaelf  out  to  raise  it  for  you»  bat  was  disappointed; 
but  thinking  that  your  Lotdstiip  might  have  occasion  for  it,  and  liliewise  to 
make  matters  more  easy  to  myself,  I  inqnired  for  a  friend,  and  am  now  pretty 
well  assured  of  a  saflident  sum  to  answer  your  demand.  I  shall  be  g)ad  to 
know  when  your  Lordship  will  have  it  paid,  and  to  whom,  or  if  you  are  to  r^ 
cetre  it  youiself. 

Your  Lordshipli.  most  affeetionate  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

WEMT88. 


•  No.  XIV. 


The  earl  of  Wemyis  appeara  from  the  following  letter  to  have  gone  tp  the 
Continent,  in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  the  invitation  from  Lord  John 
Dmmmond.  The  original  letter,  which  is  in  James's  own  hand-writing,  is  in- 
closed in  an  envelope  addressed  E.  W.  with  a  flying  seal  attached  to  it  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  sent  to  Colonel  CBryan,  who  was  James's  minister  at 
Paris  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  returned  to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  earFs 
departure  from  France. 

* 

Albav<^  /wm  mkt  1748. 

I  lusT  learn  your  being  arrived  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  and  not  knowing  how 
long  you  may  remain  in  France,  I  wont  dehy  expressing  to  you  hoW  much  I 
am  touched  with  this  mark  of  your  seal  in  thb  critical  juncture:  what  comes 
from  you  cannot  but  make  deep  impremion,  and  I  am  very  sure  you  will  neglect 
nothing  which  may  depend  on  yon  to  forward  my  interest,  where  I  suppose  this 
will  find  yon.  I  shall  never  constrain  my  friends  in  the  choice  of  their  confi- 
dants, but  as  I  understand  L— d  J — n  has  directed  you  to  Mr  Obryen,  as  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  do,  it  b  fit  I  should  let  yon  know  that  you  will  be  very 
safe  in  his  hands,  and  that  nobody  is  more  capable  than  he  to  give  you  such 
lights  as  may  make  your  present  journey  of  real  service  to  me.  Till  I  bear 
from  you  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  business  here,  and  only  add  the  assurances 
of  most  nncere  value  and  kindness  for  you. 

JAMES  R. 

When  you  see  your  son,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  whom  I  esteem, 
make  him  veiy  kind  compliments  from  me.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off,  in 
which  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  and  your  family  distinguished  marks  of  my 
fiivour 


^ 
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♦  No.  XV- 

Letter  from  Lard  John  jyrummond^  under  tke  eignaiure  of  ^J,  Donald-' 
son,"  to  Secretary  Edgar,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  Drummond  of 
Bochal^, 

Pau8»  SS(&  fa.,  1743. 

Sib,— I  seod  you  here  inclosed,  a  letter  I  reoeiTed  two  dajrs  ago  firom 
L'.  M  t  which  wants  no  explanation :  he  has  not  desired  me  to  send  it,  and 
b  above  making  complents.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  speak  of  a  thing  I  slwuld 
have  mentioned  sooner,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sort  of  petiteas,  of  wliich  I  am 
now  much  ashamed.  It  was  afear  to  be  suspected  of  jeiusy,  and  of  wliat  of  all 
things  I  was  resolved  to  avoid  fiding  into  little  quarrels  about  an  affiiir  where 
union  b  so  neoeBsaiy.  What  I  have  to  say,  you  will  easily  imagine  is'against 
B  ,*  who  b  my  L'.  8  'sf  principal  intelligencer  in  Sc-— ^j:  At  hb 
first  comhig  over,  I  knew  not  how  B  got  himself  emploied  by  other  people^ 
but  my  brother  by  telling  there  was  a  positive  order  hb  going  to  France,  when 
my  B  aayd  he  intended  to  weigh  tUl  he  had  an  answer  by  me.  Soon  aftiy, 
he  camme  back  to  So^^  as  ambassador  firom  the  K  » where  he  saw  two  or 
three  people,  and  retoumed  Plenipotentiary  for  tlie  whole  nation,  settled  as 
such  at  Paris,  where  under  a  suposed  name,$  tho  known  to  every  (one)  for  a 
mbterious  incognito,  he  was  to  apear  on  proper  occasions.  At  that  time,  if 
affiun  had  gone  on,  I  dar  say  more  than  what  he  had  promiaed  would  liave 
touraed  out,  and  ther  would  have  been  no  inconveniency ;  but  the  continuation 
of  it  has  been  of  ill  consequence  for  the  country,  wher,  before  I  retoumed,  all 
thb  was  tolerably  well  known,  and  in  several  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  take 
hb  part,  and  did  it  so  much  as  if  he  had  been  of  (my)  own  chousing,  and  that 
we  had  been  in  very  good  understanding,  whereas,  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
he  b  a  n^odator.  Most  of  the  K(ing's)  friends  I  meet  within  8(cot]and)  speak 
against  him,  and  desired  most  positively  that  I  should  inform  the  K(ing)  from 
them,  that  B(ochaldy)  having  alwise  been  in  low  life,  he  trayd  several  different 
Trades  without  success,  and  obliged  to  fiay  the  countiy  in  danger  of  being  taken 
up  for  a  Fifty  pound  note,  he  had  now  for  a  recourse  taken  the  management  of 
the  K(hig's)  afiairs.  All  thb  little  and  low  scandal  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned, but  think  myself  obliged  now  to  a  general  confession. 

After  having  said  all  I  could  in  hb  defence,  I  told  them  that  the  K(ing)  was 
obliged  to  receive  all  those  that  were  sent  with  messages,  and  in  the  most  pru- 
dential manner  mead  a  proper  use  of  them.  They  insbted  that  what  little 
good  he  might  have  done  was  strongly  balanced  by  the  handle  it. has  given  to 

the  K(ingf s)  enemies,  to  turn  hb  aifiurs  into  ridicule :  at  first  the  Gover  i  P 

said  they  would  take  up  B(ochaldy)  as  soon  as  he  retoumed— a  little  while  after 
it  was  given  out  that  fiur  from  that  they  war  very  well  pleased  he  was  imploted, 
since  it  showd  what  hb  M(ajes^*s)  affidis  war  reduced  to— after  that  they  gave 
to  understand  that  they  foumished  him  with  money.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
such  stoiys  spread  and  frighten  in  a  countiy  where  they  know  nothmg.  As  I 
am  perBuaded  of  your  pradence  and  depend  upon  your  friendship,  of  thb  long 
libeU  communicate  to  the  K(ing)  only  what  you  think  proper.  But  what  I 
would  most  humbly  propose,  b,  that  all  we  petty  politicians  should  be  entirely 

•  BoehaMy.        f  Lord  Sempirt.        \  Scotland. 
$  Dnimmond  in  his  eorretpondenca  Ant  aaumed  the  name  of  Jo:  Ouaninghani,  which 
ho  Bftorwardi  changed  to  Watfon. 
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layd  aside,  wlio  will  do  more  harme  than  good,  and  now  that  my  L(ord)  ICvam* 
dial)  k  ao  well  in  the  way,  he  should  be  ordered  to  settle  a  oonrespondeitoe  with 
S(cotland,}  or  at  least  have  the  name  of  it,  for  tho  L(ord}  S(empil)  by  his  words 
and  letters  seems  to  pretend  ther  ar  great  thingi  a4>raing  in  8(ootland,}  I  do  not 
beliere  it,  nor  can  be  till  it  oommes  to  an  cssentiall  ondertaking.  By  my  L(ord) 
M(ari8Ghal)  apearing  immediatly  imploied,  would  gt?e  such  a  credit  to  affiurs  in 
S(cotland,)  as  would  be  above  all  suspition  from  his  M(iyesty^)  friends,  and  all 
aspeision  from  his  enemies.  It  would  bring  in  sereral  people  that  will  deal  with 
nobody  dsei  and  pout  thing*  in  such  a  channel,  as  when  real  business  comes,  it 
should  go  on  without  any  manner  of  inconrenienqr. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  DONALDSON.* 


No.  XVL 

Amwer  to  the  foregoing  Leiter^from  the  original  draughty  corrected  by  the 
CheeaUer  de  8t  Oeorge  himedf. 

Bomb,  Mertk  91f^  1748. 

Mt  Lord,— I  received,  last  week,  your  Lordship's,  of  the  25th  February 
with  one  inclosed  in  it,  which  I  here  return  to  you.  It  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  no  small  concern  to  me,  and  even  to  the  King  himself,  to  see  so  little  union 
and  harmony  among  those  who  wished  him  well,  and  were  eren  employed  in 
his  aflairs ;  but  that  is  an  evil  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  penons  them- 
selves, and  towards  which  his  Majesty  can  give  little  assistance. .  His  BAajesty 
has  made  it  a  rule  to  himself,  never  to  impose  any  body  on  the  confidence  of 
those  who  liave  their  all  at  stake,  nor  to  refuse  on  t'other  side  hearing  and  con- 
fiding, in  as  much  as  is  requisite^  those  tHio  may  be  employed  by  them,  keeping 
the  whole  in  his  own  breast,  without  Imparting  to  one  set  of  friends  what  may 
come  from  another,  except  with  their  consent,  or  in  cases  of 'necessity  i  he  will 
be  thus  better  informed  of  what  relates  to  his  own  Interest,  by  the  encourage- 
ment it  must  give  to  his  friends,  to  open  their  minds  freely  to  him,  while  they 
themsdvcs  cannot  but  be  pleased  widi  his  condescension  towards  them,  and  the 
caution  and  secreqr  observed  in  what  relates  to  them.  So  that  while  hn  Bla- 
jesty  alone  knows  the  whole.  It  b  impossible  for  others  to  form  a  right  judgment 
on  matters  they  are  in  reality  Ignorant  of  %  and  H.  M.  thinks  it  a  less  evil  to 
let  people  talk  as  you  say  they  do,  and  even  find  fiiult  at  random,  than  to  put 
Into  too  many  hands  secrets  and  particulars  which  he  thinks  himself  obliged  in 

*  The  ChersUer  de  8t  Geofga,  writing  to  Lord  Drammond  on  9Sd  Deeu,  1744,  In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  his  Lordihip  of  22d  October,  not  to  be  fonad  among  the  Stasrt 
Papeii,  fhni  depreeatet  the  dlaenilons  among  hit  friends  in  lYaaoe.  **  In  the  mean. 
time»  for  God^  lake,  let  as  stifle  as  mnoh  at  povible  all  little  riewi  and  animoiitlat. 
Let  at  hsTe  nothing  In  riew  bat  the  common  good,  and  let  erery  one  join  heart  and 
band  to  promote  it  in  onr  dllTerent  eapaeitiet.  Thlt  will  be  the  most  effcctnal  way  to 
tncoaroge  foreign  powcit  to  amltt  at,  and  to  animate  onr  friendi  at  home  to  act  their 
pert  alto.**— 5ifiMrrf|»pert. 
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KoDour  not  to  diBdofe.  Eafin,  your  Lordship  may  be  perfectly  at  ease  oo  the 
subject  of  the  greatest  part  of  your  letter.  I  am  heartily  sony  there  should  be 
any  ooldneas  betwiit  Lord  Marisclial  and  Lord  Sempil.  There  was,  I  know, 
formerly  a  great  intimacy  betwiit  them.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
esteem  and  attachment  Lord  Sempil  had  for  Lord  Marischal.  and  I  think  I 
could  answer  for  Lord  Sempil,  that  he  u  noways  altered  towards  him.  If  after 
this.  Lord  Sempil  has  writ  any  thing  that  displeases  Lord  Bfarischal,  it  has,  I 
am  persuaded,  proceeded  from  a  pardonable,  but  perhaps  unjust  solicitude,  to 
keep  up  their  former  friendship,  and  noways  out  of  want  of  true  regard  and 
concern  for  Lord  Marischal,  for  whom  I  know  the  King  has  the  greatest  value* 
and  both  has  and  will  take  all  oocssions  of  showing  It. 

As  I  think  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  EL  M.  all  that  comes  to  my  hands, 
any  ways  relating  to  his  affiuis,  I  laid  your  letter  before  him,  and  had  hk  orders 
to  make  you  this  reply,  which,  when  you  have  considered,  you  will  fliid  it  answeia 
all  your  letter,  and  H.  BC.  also  orders  me  to  add  here  his  kind  oomplimentSy  and 
bow  truly  sensible  he  is  of  your  seal  for  his  service. 

I  am,  Ac. 


No.  XVII. 

**  Ocfiy  ofw^  Lord  MaritehaFs  Letter  to  Lord  John  Drumaurndt  the  ori* 
gmal  returned  to  Lord  John^  2Ut  March,  1748."  2%ts  quotation  on  the 
copy  u  m  Bdgaif^e  hand'UniHng, 

BouLOOMi*  FA.  ISM»,  1743. 

I  BAVB  the  honor  of  your  obliging  letter,  and  beg  you  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
wdl  assured  of  my  sincere  esteem,  friendship,  and  attachment.  I  think  I  see 
in  you  an  Unde  whom  I  loved  and  respected  for  his  great  honor,  and  a  Brother 
who  is  dear  to  me,  for  you  are  like  both.  Let  us  give  over  compliments,  and 
when  we  write  to  other,  shorten  as  much  as  we  can  our  lettenb  for  neither  of 
us  love  scribbling.  I  must  tell  you  I  have  had  three  days  ago  a  pretty  odd  one 
from  Lord  SempiL  There  are  two  points  in  it  which  I  must  teO  you.  One 
that  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  tell  me^  that  my  not  having  sent  by  him  a  mes* 
sage  to  certain  folks  in  Scotland,  and  not  having  leamed  from  him  what  I  already 
know  from  the  King^  may  make  them  think  that  I  have  little  curiosity  on  a 
subject,  which,  above  all  others,  they  have  most  at  heart,  and  that  I  slight  them* 
and  that  the  measures  they  have  taken,  tho'  they  have  omitted  nothing  on  their 
part,  to  prove  the  esteem  they  have  of  me.  To  this  accusation  or  threatening 
of  his  Lordship,  for  I  think  it  looks  like  both,  I  have  answered,  that  he  may 
remember  that  I  told  him  in  F^ris  the  King  had  done  me  the  honor  to  infonn 
me  fully  of  the  aflkir,  and  to  whidi  his  Lordship  could  add  nothhig:  and  that  I 
did  flatter  myself  that  notwithstanding  his  Lordshipli  kind  fears,  people  wouU 
still  do  me  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  more  than  bare  curiosity,  on  a  subject 
where  the  interest  of  my  King  and  oountiy  is  so  nearly  concerned,  (not  to  qpeak 
of  my  own,)  where  I  see  a  noble  spirit,  and  where  I  am  sensible  a  great  deal  of 
honour  is  done  me,  and  I  add,  that  I  still  hope  those  gentlemen  will  do  me  the 
honour  and  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  fell  either  in  my  duty  to  my 
King  and  country,  my  gratitude  to  them  for  their  good  opinion,  or  in  my  best 
endeavours  to  serve. 

Tlie  next  point  of  his  letter  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is,  concerning  my  being 
here.    I  shall  give  you  his  words,  not  being  so  long  as  his  other  chapter.    He 
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tfaji  thftt  my  being  here  has  already  made  a  great  noise  amongst  the  King*!  rab- 
jects  on  thia  tide  of  the  water,  and  adds,  **  /  can*t  hut  own  to  yottr  Lordihy^, 
thai  a$  mtrmuei  art  easily  spread,  so  I  fear  your  bemg  §o  near  the  eoaet^  at 
ihii  timet  may  occaeion  eome  epeeuiatione  on  father  eide  tUeo,  which  wotdd 
both  raise  the  Jealousy  of  the  government  and  the  terrors  of  our  friends^  who 
are  but  too  susceptible  of  alarms.*  The  meaning  of  this  to  be  that  his  Lord- 
ship win  tiy  ways  and  means  to  oblige  me  to  remofe,  for  reasons*  known  to 
himself. 

Yours,  adieu. 


•  No.  XVIII. 


Lady  Sandwich  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  without  date^  but  quoted 
"  Received  May  12M,  1743." 

SiB« — Mt  heart  is  penetrated  with  gratitude  and  joy,  to  find  that  I  still  haTe 
the  honour  to  remaine  in  the  remembranoe  of  my  soreraln.  I  can  with  truth 
profess  that  the  earlyest,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  affection  of  my  mind,  ever 
since  I  haTe  been  capable  of  reason,  has  been  your  Bfajesty^s  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  *tis  that  alone,  Sir,  I  am  vety  wdl  oonTinoed,  can  prevent  the 
rain  of  a  eonntry  that  is  dear  to  me,  but  which  I  will  nerer  inhabit  till  it  b 
under  your  goTernment  and  protection.  Permit  me.  Sir,  humbly  to  offer  my 
unbounded  duty  to  your  Ifajestyes  serHse,  and  as  wisdom  can  often  produce 
something  usefull  out  of  the  weakest  subjects,  perhaps  I  should  gain  some 
strengtii,  if  your  Majesty  honoured  me  with  the  smallest  of  his  commands.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great  satisfiiction  I  hare  in  my  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Semple;  his  sagacity,  penetrtition,  and  integrity,'  are  imployed  in 
your  BCajestyes  serrise,  with  so  much  Tigilance  and  prudence,  that  I  cannot 
make  a  better  wish,  than  that  all  who  have  the  honour  to  be  imployed  in  your 
Bfajestyes  ai&ires,  may  be  indowed  with  such  qualityes  as  he  possesses ;  and 
that  suooess  may  attend  upon  all  your  desires,  is  the  perpetual  prayer  of 


Tour  Bfajestyes 

Most  obedient 


ibject  and  senrant, 

E.  8ANDWICIL 


No.  XIX. 

The  answer. 


ROMB,  May  15<ft,  174& 

Mt  sincere  Talue  for  you  makes  acceptable  all  that  comes  from  you,  and  in 
particular  the  hearty  letter  you  now  write  to  me.  I  want,  I  can  assure  you,  no 
new  expressions  to  oouTince  me  of  the  sincerity  of  your  t#al  and  affection  for 
my  present  cause,  tho*  I  much  desire  occasions  of  sfaewfaig  you  how  truly  send- 
ble  I  am  of  them.  It  will  be  always  a  satisfiwtion  to  me  to  know  that  Lord 
SempiU  or  any  others  concerned  in  my  affilirs,  shbuld  haT^  a  share  in  the  esteem 
of  so  good  a  judge  as  you.  I  remark,  you  haTe  no  thoughts  of  returning  as  yet, 
to  a  country  not  less  dear  to  me  than  to  you ;  but  I  hope' we  shall  meet  there 
one  day,  tho'  in  all  places  my  sincere  kindness  will  always  attend  you. 

II.  3  L 
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No.  XX. 

jbeiier, — The  Chevalier  de  St  George^  to  the  JOuke  of  OrmontL 

Rom^  Dee.  %3d,  1743. 

'  I  UALLT  cannot  tell  myself  when  this  may  be  delivered  to  you,  because  you 
will  receive  it  only  at  the  time  when  all  is  ready  for  Uie  execution  of  the  enter- 
prize.  The  King  of  France  is  resolved  to  undertake  in  my  &vour.  His  Ma- 
jesty required  so  great  and  strict  a  secret  in  the  a£bir,  that  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  any  thing  of  it  to  you  before.  He  will  take  care  you  should  have 
all  projper  lights  and  instructions,  and  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  the  affiiir 
has  been  concerted  with  people  in  England,  and  that  your  old  friends  have  a 
great  share  in  it ;  and  I  hope  you  yourself  will  be  in  a  condition  to  perform 
that  great  part  which  I  have  all  along  designed  for  you.  You  have  alrody  by 
you  a  Commission  of  Regency,  in  virtue  of  which  you  will  act,  untill  such  time 
as  the  Prince  may  joyn  the  expedition,  and  then  you  will  remain  General  under 
him ;  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  joyn  the  expedition  at  first,  and  I 
cannot  even  be  sure  whether  the  prince  will  be  able  to  arrive  in  time.  When- 
ever he  does,  you  wiU,  to  be  sure,  be  of  all  the  help  and  assistance  to  him  that 
lyes  in  your  power ;  and  before  his  arrival,  as  I  conclude,  that  you  will,  in  all 
matters  of  importance,  act  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  some  of  our  principal 
friends.  I  must  particularly  recommend  to  you,  for  that  effect,  the  following 
persons^  vis*,  (the  names  which  follow  are  in  the  Chevalier's  own  hand,  in  the 
original  copy,)— The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Earls  of  Barrymore  and  Orrery,  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  and  Sir  Robert  Abdy,  and 
also  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Lord  Cobbam.  It  will  be,  I  think,  proper 
when  it  b  time^  that  you.  Lord  Derwentwater,  and  any  others  in  France,  whose 
presence  and  assistance  you  may  judge  to  be  of  use,  that  they  attend  or  follow 
you  into  England* 


No.  XXL 


A  Letter  woe  written  to  Lord  Mdrieehal  of  same  date,  and  in  abnoet  the 
same  terme.    It  eonchtdee  thm. 

I  04W  give  yon  no  other  directions,  but  to  follow  those  of  H.  M.  C.  M.  who 
Intends  to  send  you  into  Scotland  with  some  small  assistance,  to  back  and  sup- 
port the  expedition  in  Enj^and.  I  doubt  noc  of  the  seal  and  alacrity  with 
whidi  you  will  perform  your  part  on  that  great  occasion ;  and  when  you  arrive 
in  Scotland,  you  will  take  upon  you  the  command  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
signed for  you,  according  to  the  commission  of  General  you  have  lying  by  yoo. 
When  you  arrive  there,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  act  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
for  the  good  of  my  service ;  and  as  you  will,  doubtlessly,  act  by  the  adrioe  and 
assistance  of  some  of  our  principal  friends,  I  recommend  to  you,  in  particular, 
for  that  effect,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Lord  Lovat,  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Auchinbreak,  and  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochyel,  younger,  for  the  Highlands,  and 
the  Eari  of  Traquair,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  if  he  should  joyn,  for  the  Low- 
lands. 
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•  No,  XXIL 

TO  QUE  OmfBBSITIBt  OP  OXPOEO  AVD  CAMBftlDOB,  OBBBTtir«. 

JAMES  R. 

As  you  hftfe  particiiltrly  loffered*  and  beeo  diacoanteoanoed  under  an  inuip- 
ed  and  unjust  Go? emment,  we  cannot  donbt  of  the  sstisfiictioo  you  will  reoei? e 
from  the  attempt  we  are  now  going  to  make. 

We  herewith  send  yon  a  copy  of  our  Gracious  Dedaration  to  all  our  tofing 
suljects  on  thb  occasion,  by  which  you  will  plainly  see  how  difierent  our  senti- 
ments are,  from  what  our  enemies  have  maliciously  represented  them  to  be. 

We  are  sensible,  you  are  the  chief  ornament  and  support  of  the  Chuich  of 
Engbnd ;  and,  by  the  promise  we  have  made  to  protect,  support,  and  maintain 
it,  we  shall  consider  ourMlTcs  as  particularly  engsged  to  fitTour  and  protect  you 
in  all  your  rights  and  privileges,  and  we  shall  be  ever  ready  to  extend  and 
enlarge  them  on  proper  occarions. 

Ton  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  disposal  of  the  Fint  Fruits  and  Tenths 
for  the  bene6t  of  the  poorer  clergy,  had  Its  rise  from  a  former  promise  of  our 
own,  which  may  be  an  earnest  to  yon  of  our  &Torable  dispositions  towards  you 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  how  much  the  solid  learning  of  your  two 
fiunous  bodies  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  GoTemment,  and  honor  of  the 
nation ;  and  we  shaU  be  always  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  your  constant  en- 
deavours to  suppress  the  present  general  corruption  of  manners,  and  spirit  of 
irreligion,  equally  destructive  to  Church  and  State. 

The  manifold  motives,  we  shall  have  to  give  you  constant  proofr  of  our  esteem 
and  affection,  and  the  certain  prospect  you  have  of  being  happy  under  our  Go* 
vemment,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  induce  you  to  contribute  as  fiir  as  in  you  lyes, 
to  the  succem  of  this  enterprise,  by  your  eiample,  authority,  preaching  and 
prayers,  nnoe  nothing  can  be  more  suitable,  nor  so  honourable  for  persons  of 
your  profession  as  to  promote  so  great  a  work  of  justice,  and  to  provide  so 
effectuaUy  for  the  publick  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  re- 
commend you  to  the  divine  protection.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Rome,  the  28d 
day  of  December,  1743.    In  the  ASd  year  of  our  reign. 

J.  R. 


No.  XXIIL 


ExtraeU  from  the  Letters  of  correepondence^  between  the  ChevaUer  de  Si 
George  and  Mr  Sempii^  hie  agent  at  Parii,from  January  to  June,  1745^ 
both  incbisive. 

■ 

NoTB. — The  extracts  from  Sempil's  letters  are  from  the  originals  among  the 
Stuart  papers ;  those  from  the  Chevalier's,  are  taken  from  the  original  copies 
in  the  same  collection. 

From  the  ChevaUeTf  let  and  5th  January. 

Tm  only  good  things  they  [letters]  contain  were  the  accounts  you  had  from 
England  t  it  is  a  great  point  that  there  is  no  alteration  tliere.  I  wish  I  were 
sure  it  wtf  the  same  with  the  Court  of  France ;  but,  I  own,  I  begin  to  !»▼• 
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my  fean  and  jealousiei  as  to  them,  and  I  see  you  are  not  without  them  either  i 
but  still  I  dont  really  see  how  they  c^  patch  up  a  peace  this  whiter,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  war  we  shall  always  have  reason  to  hope  welL  It  is  Teiy  true 
that  I  ha?e  been  all  along  against  an  expedition  upon  Scotland  alone,  or  rather, 
in  general,  against  any  fiunt  attempt,  ibe  consequences  of  wliich  mig^t  be  more 
fiital  to  the  cause  than  the  not  attempting  any  thing  at  all;  neither  do  Isee^  why 
the  French  should  not  be  able  to  transport  the  same  number  of  troops  into 
England,  as  they  mig^t  be  willing  to  send  into  Soothuid.  But  still  bm  they  are 
mastera  to  act  in  those  matters  as  they  please^  did  they  actually  refiue  to  de- 
bark trpops  into  Eng^d,  but  were  willing  to  debark  a  competent  number  in 
Scotland,  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  thing  I  said  or  did  could  authorise  an 
abiolute  refiisal  of  such  a  proposal ;  for  should  peace  be  concluded  without  any 
thing  being  undertaken  in  our  fitvour,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences. But  reaUy  in  my  present  situation,  at  this  distance,  it  is  imposnUe 
lor  me  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  should  or  should  not  be  accepted  of.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  in  general,  no  rash  project  should  be  pursued,  especially  con- 
sidering the  present  disposition  and  situation  of  afiairs  in  Brittam,  which  may 
afford  us  a  fiivorable  prospect  ere  long,  independant  of  foreign  •H*'**~**,  while, 
at  the  same  time^  that  same  disposition  and  situation  of  our  country  may  en- 
courage us  now  to  accept  of  a  smaller  assistance,  than  would  otherways  be 
adfisable. '  Enfin,  as  matters  now  stand,  I  think  it  is  better  to  risque  too  much 
than  too  little,  if  the  medium  account  be  fidlen  again,  and  what  depends  upon  a 
number  of  lights  and  circumstances,  of  which  those  on  the  spot  can  only  judge  s 
It  is  the  Prince,  therefore,  who  must  decide  for  himself,  and  for  us  all  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  good  reasons  for  making  you  delay  for  some 
days,  renewing  your  application  on  these  great  affidis  to  the  Court  of  Fkance^ 
and  the  agitation,  I  am  afraid,  the  Court  was  in  at  that  time,  was  not  certainly 
a  fiiTorable  moment  to  solicit  business  of  any  kind,  much  less  an  afbir  of  that 
importance  i  but  to  be  sure,  long  before  this,  they  will  have  heard  and  consider- 
ed  all  that  relates  to  us,  and  probably  have  taken  their  resolutions  in  those 
respects.  '  God  grant  they  may  have  been  good  ones.  I  shall  be  expecting 
them,  every  post,  with  impatience. 

From  Sempil, — ith  Jamuxty. 

Tub  account  of  Credon's*  behaviour  will  surprise  you,  as  indeed  it  has  done 
me,  who  have  been  witness  of  it  for  some  time  past :  he  b  the  boldest  adven- 
turer I  ever  yet  knew  or  heard  o£  But  I  have  not  now  time  to  entertain  you 
on  such  an  extraordinary  subject :  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  giddiness  which 
lutt  seized  a  number  of  [here  follows  some  cypheis]  t  it  is  a  great  comfort,  amidst 
such  dimentions,  to  find  that  our  friends  in  Bourdeaux  f  have  preserved  their 


From  the  Chevalierr—^th  January. 

I  KscBiVBD,  several  weeks  ago,  several  letters  from  M*.  de  Mezieres,  but  wnt 
in  so  extraordinaiy  a  style  that  I  could  not  in  any  decency,  so  much  as  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  them.  I  see  you  are  no  more  in  her  good  graces,  and  as  for 
the  Prince,  he  writes  of  them  in  a  manner  which  I  own  raised  my  bile ;  but  she 
is  a  mad  woman,  and  not  to  be  minded :  what  vexes  me  is,  that  I  find  Fatlier 
Cruise  was  going  into  England,  in  the  beginning  of  November  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  from  Carte  1%  and  I  own  this  last,  and  the  Lady's  itch  to 

*  Sir  TbonuM  Shoridao.  f  SupputeU  to  moan  RogUntl.  {  The  ilUtorian. 


meddle  tin  politics,  without  I  fear  proper  cantioo  or  pradence,  and  I  am  ture» 
without  my  aothorityt  nmy  be  of  ill  eonaequenee,  altho'  what  I  know  of  their 
dealingi  if  Teiy  tupeifldal  and  genend.  I  thought  it  was  proper  you  ihould 
be  informed  of  thb  much,  and  that  I  had  no  share  in  these  tiansactions.  You 
ha? e  taken  up  yours,  to  be  sore,  bng  before  this,  and  I  shall  be  both  anzions 
and  impatient  to  know  the  suocem  of  them  i  for  surely  the  French  Ckmit  must 
oome  to  some  resolution  as  to  our  affiuis. 

From  the  Chevalierf~^%d  Fdmuarg. 

Balraot's  accounts  from  Engbnd  are  Teiy  oomfoitable.  I  am  sony  there 
should  be  any  interruption  in  the  correspondence  with  Scotland ;  but  I  dont  take 
that  to  be  of  such  consequence  at  this  time,  since  it  is  what  rdates  to  Engknd 
that  will  chiefly  determine  the  resolutions  of  the  French  Court  The  great  and 
unforeseen  event  of  the  Emperor's*  death,  must  alter  all  their  schemes  and  pro- 
jects :  it  should  naturally  fiidlitate  a  pesoe^  but  at  the  same  time  it  puts  it  hiore 
in  their  power  to  make  a  Tigorous  attempt  in  our  fiivor,  and  to  depriTe  the 
House  of  Austria  of  their  greatest  support ;  .and  if  they  have  a  generous  and 
right  way  of  thbking,  eren  for  themseWes,  one  may  hope  they  should  be  desir* 
ous  to  make  such  a  tryal,  before  they  enter  into  paeiflc  measures  t  a  few  weeks 
will,  probablyt  now  show  what  they  will  dow  In  the  meantime,  I  peroeiTe  the 
Prince  was  going  into  the  oountiy.  I  understand,  the  Court  of  Fnmce  had 
lather  he  had  gone  to  Avignon  i  but  he  is  mudi  in  the  right  not  to  quit  his  hold 
as  long  as  he  can,  tho'  the  truth  is  they  use  huri  scandalously;  but  as  long  as 
there  is  war  we  may  still  have  hopes  for  the  great  aifidr,  and,  therefore^  we  must 
submit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  do  what  mi^t  look  like  abandoning  our  object* 
I  am  much  plessed  to  find  you  were  gobg  to  reassume  again  your  negotia^ 
tions ;  for  which,  after  all  the  great  aflaiis  whid^  have  passed  through  your 
hands,  I  reaUy  dont  see  you  want  credentials  at  present  from  any  of  us.  The 
continuation  of  your  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  Britab  is  what  will 
always  give  you  access  to  the  ministers,  and  weigh  with  them ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  will  be  more  considered  by  them,  as  being  employed  by  my  friends, 
than  if  you  were  more  immediately  by  me.  You  cannot  wonder  at  n*w<i»fil 
Tencin*s  being  much  offended  at  you,  for  he  has  too  much  penetration  not  to 
see  that  our  English  friends  could  never  have  taken  so  frlse  a  step,  as  that  of 
excluding  him  from  their  secret,  if  they  had  not  been  led  into  it ;  for  had  the 
reserve  come  from  the  Ring  of  Frsnce  himself,  he  had,  undoubtedly,  rather  sent 
him  to  bis  Bishoprick,  than  have  kept  him  in  hil  council  without  his  confl* 
dence.  After  tliis,  how  great  the  CMinal's  credit  is  with  the  King,  is  more 
tlian  I  can  say,  but,  if  he  has  little,  who  hss  more  P  for  it  is  certainly  our  busi- 
nem  to  apply  to  those  who  may  most  effectuaUy  serve  us,  whoever  they  may  be. 

Frcm  the  Chevalier^ — 2Sd  Febmarjf, 

Thb  Ring  of  France  having  approved  of  my  employing  Mr  Cbryen,  as  for 
meriy,  at  his  Court,  I  now  write  to  Marquis  d*Argenson,  to  introduce  you  to 
him,  and  jrou  will  find  here  also  a  letter  to  the  same  minister  with  a  flying  seal 
for  you  to  deliver  to  him.  You  may  remember  that  I  writ  such  letters,  for- 
merly, to  introduce  both  of  you  to  Mr  d*Amelot,  so  that  what  is  now  done  is 
pursuing  the  same  scheme,  which,  I  know,  is  agreeable  to  the  Ring  of  France. 
The  letter  I  now  send  you  answers,  I  think,  pretty  fully  what  you  seemed  to 
desire  in  tliat  respect,  tho*  after  that  the  access  and  credit  you  will  have  at  the 

•  Charlet  the  Seventh. 
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Court  of  FiBDce  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  informations  you  can  gire 
them  from  our  frioids  in  Britain,  and  I  am  always  more  and  more  oonvinoed, 
that  the  more  you  are  considered  as  their  man  the  more  your  negotiations  will 

meet  with  weight  and  suoceos. In  the  meantime  it  grie? es  me 

to  see  so  mudi  jealousy,  and  so  little  union  amoogrt  all  our  peop1ei--4hat  is 
indeed  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  our  afiain,  and  an  evil  which,  I  am 
sensible,  I  cannot  remedy,  especially  now  that  it  is  become  almost  universal ; 
but  I  can,  at  least,  by  my  silence,  not  promote  it ;  for  though  it  is  fit  I  should 
know  eveiy  thing,  yet  I  shall  carefully  avoid  giving  credit  to  all  I  hear,  or  en- 
tering in  these  tracasseries. 

From  tk$  CkepaHsTr^^d  March, 

I  AM,  with  reason,  veiy  anxious  as  to  what  relates  to  the  security  of  our  Cor« 
respondent  of  tlie  Post-office,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  because  of  the  bad 
consequences  it  would  be  to  be  deprived  of  that  channel  of  correspondence ; 
but  I  will  still  hope  the  best,  till  I  see  clearer  into  tlie  bottom  of  this  affiur,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  could  be  any  treacheiy  in  the 
case^  and  there  could  be  no  room  for  indiscretion  s  but  in  so  fiur  as  particubus 
relating  to  that  correspondence  may  have  been  known  to  others,  of  whcih  last 
you  can  judge  better  than  I,  but  even  that  may  be  without  either  treacheiy  or 
indiscretion.  The  Government  may  have  taken  such  steps  and  precautions  as 
may  give  a  just  motive  of  jealousy  to  the  person  concerned,  and  make  him  think 
they  know  more  than  they  really  do.  I  hope  a  few  weeks  now  will  shew  me 
clearly  what  we  may  have  to  eipect  from  the  Frencli  for  this  season  s  but  f  own 
at  the  same  time,  my  hopes  are  not  very  great,  because,  I  tUnk,  <^mparing  all 
circumstances  together,  that  the  French  had  not  that  forwardness  you  seemed  to 
think  some  time  ago,  in  relation  to  my  aflairs.  Civil  words  and  expressions 
cost  little,  and  I  am  affrayed,  instead  of  growing  colder  now,  they  were  never 
so  warm  as  you  thought  them,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  have  lost  nothing  but 
the  interruption  of  your  solicitations,  tho*  I  am  heartily  glad  they  are  re-assumed, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  slacken  in  them,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of 
others ;  but  you  must  neither  of  you  drive  things  too  fiu*,  and  you  should  not  be 
displeased  at  my  having  a  better  opinion  of  you  all,  than  you  seem  to  have  of 
one  another.  I  remark,  that  I  may  expect,  next  post,  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
Bslliady's  letter. 

From  the  Chevalier, — Qth  March, 

What  has  happened  in  rebtion  to  our  English  correspondence  is  very  unlucky, 
especially  at  this  tune.  .  •  •  .  I  easily  feel  the  advantage  of  Balhady*s  going 
over  in  this  juncture^  as  well  as  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  such  a  motion, 
as  to  which  Balhady  will,  to  be  sure,  have  taken  his  resolution  before  you  r&* 

oeive  this In  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  still  good 

hopes,  tho'  I  own  I  dont  see  on  what  th^  are  grounded,  more  than  on  the 
present  posture  of  French  affiiirs,  and  the  good  dbposition  in  which  you  suppose 
the  King  of  France  to  be  in  towards  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  business,  cer- 
tainly, to  acquiesce  in  all  particulars,  to  what  may  be  his  inclination  and  desire, 
tho'  I  own,  at  the  same  time,  tlmt  I  cannot  see  a  good  reason  of  this  incognito 
of  tlie  Princes,  but  for  that  there  is  no  remedy  at  present.  I  wish  he  were,  at 
least  in  the  meantime,  free  from  the  uneasiness  he  cannot  but  receive  from  the 
continual  jarrings  amongst  ourselves ;  and  in  whicli  I  neitlier  see  end  nor  remedy, 
aeither  can  there  be  any  as  long  as  every  one,  without  eltlier  a  proper  subonh- 
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nation  or  a  due  bearing  of  one  another's  frilingi,  witliout  which  nothing  bat 
enmities  and  confusion  can  ensue,  while  ourBelves  and  our  affiurs  become  a 
sacrifice  to  en?y,  and  prifate  views  pursued  with  so  much  passion  and  blindnen» 
as  not  to  see  that  bj  ruining  us  and  our  aflaiis,  thejr  make  it  yet  more  impossi- 
ble that  those  Tery  passions  should  be  satisfied,  they  are  so  violent  to  gratify. 
But  too  much  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  which  affects  me  too  much,  and  on 
which  it  is  Tery  useless  for  me  to  enlarge. 

From  the  Chevalier^ — \Oth  March. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  uodentand  that  tliere  appears  to  be  some  hopes  of  the 
English  correspondence  being  renewed,  tho'  the  interruption  of  it  b  still  a  mis- 
fortune. Pmy  Ood  all  these  people  going  backward  and  forward  betwixt  Bri-> 
tain  and  France,  and  with  so  little  secrecy,  may  not  be  some  time  or  another  of 
very  bad  consequence  \  but  neither  the  Prince  nor  I  can  answer  for  other  peo- 
ple's indiscretion,  or  even  totally  prevent  them,  tho'  we  may  too  probably  suffer 

by  them I  own  1  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 

business  is  carried  on  in  the  Court  of  Fhince,  and  much  foar  that  sodi  a  system 
cannot  well  produce  great  projects,  without  there  were  a  good  head  and  a  steady 
hand  to  direct  all  those  ministers  who  have  power  enough  to  distress  one  ano- 
ther, tho'  not  probably  to  do  all  they  please,  even  in  their  own  departments. 
•  •  •  •  I  own  my  hopes  of  your  speedy  success  are  not  at  present  very  great. 
It  h  to  be  hoped  they  will  at  least  allow  the  Prince  to  make  a  campaign ;  and 
really  it  would  be  something  very  extraordinary,  as  well  as  hard  upon  us,  if  ther 
did  not 

Prcm  Sm^fnlr-^lSth  March, 

Youa  observation  regarding  the  influence  of  the  King's  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland,  is  but  too  just  i  for  tho'  the  French  Court,  and  most  particularly 
the  King,  have  a  respect  for  your  royal  peiion  and  character,  yet  would  hardly 
determine  to  enter  into  measures  with  your  Majesty,  unless  they  were  sure  of 
the  concurrence  of  your  fiuthfol  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation It  was  necessary  to  prove  that  there  b  a  perfect  understanding  between 
your  Majesty  and  your  faithful  subjects,  and  that  you  approved  of  tho  persons 
trusted  by  them,  which  your  letter  (that  of  Bd  Feb.)  eflbctually  does  in  rehtion 
to  me,  and  is  more  than  sufficient  to  confbte  all  the  pitilhl  notions  that  have 
been  suggested* 

The  Duke  of  Perth's  messenger,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  being  unwill- 
ing to  return  without  something  and  getting  no  satis&ction  from  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  to  whom  the  Prince  referred  him,  came  at  last  to  Balhady.  and  me, 
and  imparted  to  us  the  true  object  of  his  journey,  which  was  found  to  be  very 
Important  i  and  as  Balhady,  who  has  been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  him, 
answers  for  his  honour  and  probity,  so  I  tfaouglit  fit  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Minister,  to  whom  I  shewed,  the  Importance  of  the. Castle  of  Edinburgh  with 
the  artiUery,  arms,  and  aomiunition,  that  are  In  It.  The  Minister,  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  having  made  hb  request  to  the  BJng,  told  Mr  Blair  b  hb.  name, 
that  lib  Majesty  was  ^ad  to  find  such  remarkable  instances  of  the  seal  of  your 
Majes^s  good  subjects,  especially  of  the  Soots— that  he  apprehended  he  could 
not  now  spare  troops  for  an  expedition  beyond  sea— that  such  an  enterprise 
ougfit  to  have  been  proposed  three  months  ago,  when  he  could  have  raised 
more  troops  and  taken  proper  measures  for  it,  but  that  he  would  still  consider 
what  he  could  do,  and  hoped  the  summer  would  not  pass  without  proofii  of  hb 
regard  for  the  justice  of  the  Kin^s  cause,  and  the  confidence  your  fidthfol  sub- 
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jects  reposed  in  bim.  Mr  Blair  promised  to  apprize  of  all  this  the  Prince  i  for 
tlio'  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  near  a  month  in  town,  neither  Balfaady  nor  I 
have  been  allowed  the  honour  of  kissing  hb  hand  till  this  day,  when  I  reoeired 
a  message  from  Balhady,  importing  that  Captam  Stuart  of  the  Royal  Soots 
having  accidentally  met  with  Sir  Thomas,  the  last  had  desired  him  (Stuart)  to 
find  us  out,  and  let  us  know  from  him,  that  the  Prince  who  intended  to  go  out 
of  town,  as  to-morrow,  desired  our  company  to-day  at  dinner.  Balhad/s  mes* 
senger  arrived  here  (Versailles)  too  late  for  roe  to  get  to  town  at  the  time  ap< 
pointed,  and  I  ha?e  an  engagement  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  to  convene 
with  the  Minister,  both  which  circumstances  I  prayed  Balhady  to  apprise  the 
Prince  of,  and  hope  he  will  pardon  my  absence. 

fVom  SenqfUf — 23^  March, 

Thbbk  is  a  state  of  getting  an  expedition  secretly  resolved  upon,  and  pre- 
pared as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  campaign*  but  I  insist  on  their  fixing  it  lor 
the  month  of  May.  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  or  no  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
it  determined  for  the  time  I  propose,  because  the  minister  of  the  war  has  all  in 
readiness  for  a  si^  of  importance  in  Flanders,  which  tlie  King  of  Fhmoe  loQgs 
to  undertake :  if  it  is  blended  with  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  I  shall  fear 
some  unlucky  accident  may  postpone  it  as  last  year.  •  .  .  As  to  our  private 
correspondent,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  have  been  unformed  of  our 
correspondence  throng  a  Banker  in  Holland,  with  one  Smarty  upon  which 
veiy  strict  injunctions  were  given,  and  all  means  used  to  intercept  our  letters. 
I  told  you  tliat  I  could  not  suspect  any  body  of  direct  treacbeiy  in  this  esse, 
but  sure  I  am  that  there  has  been  indiscretion. 

Sir  Hector  Maclean  has  communicated  to  me  several  of  the  King|^  and  Mr 
Edgar's  letteis,  by  which  I  find  his  Mqesty  is  veiy  desirous  to  prevent  the  bad 
consequences  of  his  being  deprired  of  his  rank,  that  was  promised  him  by  Lord 
John  Drummond»  upon  an  agreement  between  them  that  was  approved  of  by 
his  M^esty.  Tlio'  Ilalways  waVd  meddling  in  this  affidr,  yet  it  now  stands  in 
such  ft  light»  that  the  respect  due  to  our  Sovereign,  and  the  good  of  his  service^ 
require  the  Kni^t  should  be  supported  in  his  daim.  I  am  sonry  to  find  Lord 
John's  behaviour  has  been  altogether  unworthy  of  his  name  and  fionily :  he  has 
all  along  pretended  that  the  French  Minister  made  diflkulty  to  make  Sir  Hector 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  because  he  liad  never  before  served  in  the  army,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  notorious  here. 

jpirom  the  C^evalier,'^2Sd  MardL' 

Tbi  private  oorrespondent  having  sent  a  man  over  with  the  letters  Balhady 
transcribes,  is  a  great  proof  of  his  seal,  and  a  mark,  I  would  hope,  of  his  bong 
easier  as  to  his  own  situation.  I  remark  with  pleasure  what  is  said  of  the  gen- 
tlemen lately  entered  into  the  Government  service.*  '  I  hope  they  are  sincere 
in  what  is  now  said  in  their  name  i  but  the  Court  of  France  will  not,  I  believe^ 
be  disposed  to  think  so  fiivorably  of  them  as  I  do^  and  will  probably  insist  on 
having  iuither  light  and  satisfiiction  before  they  act  themsdves ;  and,  I  think  I 
plainly  see^  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  power  which  can  really  give  them  full 
satisfiMTtion,  if  they  still  insist  on  certain  previous  steps  before  an  expedition, 
and  that  they  will  never  do  any  thing  for  us  at  all,  widiout  they  take  a  gener- 

*  The  letter  of  lit  Mareh,  to  which  this  Is  an  antwor,  does  not  appear  to  be  aBM»g 
the  Stuart  papait. .  Jamat  bars  alladas  to  the  coalition  or  '•  KhmuI  bottom"  miaistrj,  of 
which  the  aarl  of  Chasterileld,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  John  Hjnd  Cotton  were  menben. 
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ooi,  and,  I  really  dont  tfaiiik«  a  rash  resolution  to  proceed  on  the  lights  they 
already  have,  and  what  is  pnblick  to  all  the  world,  the  present  oniyerBal  disposi- 
tioo  of  the  nation.  I  thiolE  their  insisting  on  more,  is  no  mark  of  their  having 
f«  great  inclination  to  act  for  us  ;  for,  after  all,  their  risking  8,  or  10,000  men 
cannot  be  such  an  object  to  them.  A  battle  or  a  siege  often  costs  more,  and  I 
belie? e  their  loss  in  Piedmont  last  year,  was  much  more  considerable.  '  But 
with  all  this  it  is  still  our  business  to  represent  and  solicit,  and  at  least  to  do 
our  part  to  determine  them  to  what  is  even  in  reality  for  their  own  interest ; 
and,  at  same  time,  nothing  ought  to  be  neglected  towards  inducing  them  to 
allow  the  Prince  to  make  a  campaign  :  all  motives  concur  to  make  both  him 
and  I  earnestly  wish  he  may  obtain  leave  for  that  eflfecL  ....  1  remark 
what  Balhady  says  of  our  friends  not  caring  to  trust  a  priest,  who  was  lately  in 
England  This  must  mean  Father  Cruise  who  is  lately  returned  from  thence, 
and  has  been  of  bite  very  busy  with  the  Court  of  France,  as  wdl  as  M*.  de 
Mezieres.  I  wish  no  harm  may  come  from  their  negotiations,  tho*  1  own  I  ex- 
pect no  good  from  them,  and  I  have  let  the  Father  know  that  I  can  neither 
approve  nor  authorise  negotiations,  into  which  I  don't  see  quite  dear.  I  hope 
and  believe  the  French  court  will  be  cautious  in  what  they  may  do  on  the 
Father's  representations,  without  they  know  more  of  those  a&irs  than  1  do  ; 
for  by  what  I  know  or  can  observe  hitherto,  I  believe  there  are  no  people  of  a 
certain  weight  and  oonsidemtion  in  England  concerned  in  them,  but  Colonel 
Cecilf  with  Carte,  and  Mrs  Og|ethorp. 

Fram  the  Chevalier, — dOth  March, 

1  AU  sorry  to  remark  the  subjects  of  uneasiness  you  explain  in  it,  (letter  of 
8th  March,*)  and  on  which  I  shall  write  to  the  Prince  in  a  manner  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  feel  the  good  effects.  Ton  will  do  well  to  write  freely  to  me  on 
such  subjects,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  lights  you  give 
me,  tho^  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  much  enbige  on  such  matters  with 
you  I  for  tho'  I  am  the  Prince's  fother,  and  that  he  b  a  most  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate son,  yet,  in  my  present  situation,  it  is  for  our  mutual  interest  and  service 
that  I  myself  should  on  many  occasions  carry  myself  in  what  relates  to  him. 
in  some  measure  as  I  wish  my  subjects  canyed  towards  me. 


From  SempUf — Sth  ApriL 

Trb  minister  told  me  yesterday  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  troops  for 
our  expedition  before  tlie  opening  of  the  campaign*  or  even  during  the  first 
operations  of  it.  However,  he  desires  I  may  convene  folly,  with  his  brother 
upon  the  matter,  and  they  will  consider  together  what  can  be  done.  I  have 
accordingly  attended  the  minister  of  war  these  days  past,  but  his  hurry  is  such 
that  he  cannot  give  me  a  proper  opportunity. 

The  duke  of  Beaufort's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  your  majestj ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded nothing  will  shake  the  firmness  of  your  surviving  friends.  •  •  •  Your 
majes^  has  a  right  notion  of  the  present  posture  of  the  French  ministry,  who 
are  all  jealous  of  each  other,  and,  on  that  account,  more  circumspect  and  timor- 
ous in  pressing  even  the  affiun  of  their  own  respective  departments,  than  tivnr 
would  otherwise  be. 

JProm  the  CheoaHer^-Sth  ApriL 
i  am AXK  what  is  said  of  the  person  lately  from  Scotland.  (Vide  Sempil's 

*  Not  In  the  eolleetion.  8m  the  letter  of  the  Ghevalier  td  the  Prince  of  dOth  March, 
Vo.  XXXL  which  espblnt  the  orate  of  dingreement. 

II.  3M 
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letter  of  15th  Bfarch.)  You  did  well  to  carry  him  to  M.  lyArgnmm,  for  such 
mesMget  are  still  of  some  enoouragemeot The  Prince  had  al- 
ready writ-  to  me  about  the  article  of  the  broad-swords,  upon  which  I  think 
Balhady  reasons  ?ery  justly :  after  that  in  general,  as  I  have  writ  to  the  Prince. 
I  am  absolutely  unable  at  this  time  to  be  at  such  sort  of  expenses, — and  even 
much  smaller  ones  than  that,  which  would  be  of  more  concern  to  me,  were  I  not 
persuaded  that  the  French  court  on  one  side,  and  our  friends  in  England  on 
t'other,  will  not  allow  the  cause  to  be  starved,  if  they  are  really  sealous  and 
hearty  in  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  any  small  expenses  I  might  be  to  forward  it 
would  signify  nothing. 


From  Smnpil, — \2th  ApriL 

YovB  majesty  judges  perfectly  right  as  to  a  certain  priest,  (Cruise,;  and  those 
in  relation  with  M*.  de  Mezieres.  Neither  Cecil  nor  Carte,  tho'  authorised 
by  Lord  Marischal,  Smith,  and  probably  the  duke  of  Ormond,  have  been  able 
to  acquire  any  degree  of  trust  among  d^ers  of  a  certain  weight  and  considenn 
tion.  Drummond  had  last  year  a  list  of  88  persons,  most  of  them  very  honest, 
who  seemed  to  be  deluded  by  these  people's  singular  assurance,  but  Walker 
found  it  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to  undeceife  them.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  best  to  allow  them  to  go  on,  because  both  Sir  R.  Walpole  and  Lord  Islay 
were  apprised  of  all  their  motions,  and  seemed  to  believe  the  King  had  no  other 
correspondents. 

From  the  Chevalierg — IdM  ApriL 

I  AM  persuaded  you  have  done,  and  will  do  your  best,  to  determine  the  court 
of  France  to  an  expedition  in  our  fiivor,  and  to  hasten  the  execution  of  it.  But 
I  own,  I  dont  see  any  particular  motive  to  hope  for  your  succeeding,  more  than 
the  general  posture  of  affiurs  at  this  time^  and  what  is  so  manifestly  the  interest 
of  France  i  for  after  that,  as  long  as  there  is  a  war,  the  minbters  to  be  sure  will 
always  give  you  good  words,  and  there  may  be  many  plans  and  projects  made 
for  an  expedition,  without  these  ever  being  executed ;  so  that  for  all  you  suc- 
ceeded so  well  the  last  time,  I  shall  not  easily  flatter  myself  of  your  succeeding 
agpiin  another  time  so  well,  tho'  I  shall  not,  either,  let  myself  be  too  much  dis- 
couraged by  what  I  may  hear  from -other  people,  since  nobody  can  form  a  judg- 
ment of  what  they  may  be  ignorant  o£  It  is  always  good  I  should  be  informed 
of  every  thin^  but  except  what  you  may  think  proper  to  write  to  me  or  Edgar 
on  the  subject  of  our  unhappy  tracassaries,  the  less  these  matters  are  stirred  in 
or  talked  pf  the  better ;  and  yet  I  see  with  concern  that  everybody  will  be  cri- 
ticising and  meddling  in  matters  which  are  none  of  their  business,  and  on  which 
they  cannot  form  a  judgment,  by  which  they  certainly  do  a  real  and  great  pre- 
judice to  the  cause,  which  every  body  may  hurt  by  their  indiscretion,  but  few 
can  forward  by  their  immediate  assistance.  What  occasions  my  saying  this  at 
present  is,  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  lately  of  a  certain  Lady  Clifford, 
who  has  been  some  time  in  France.  I  know  not  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  her.  I  suppose  she  is  sincere  in  the  zeal  she  pretends  to  have  for  U8»  but 
by  what  I  can  remark  of  her  turn  and  spirit,  she  is  an  intriguing  woman,  cap- 
able of  doing  a  great  deal  of  hurt  with  a  good  intention.  It  is  true^  I  wish 
much  Sir  Hector  Madean  were  made  lieutenant-colonel  to  Lord  John  Drunn 
mond%  new  regiment,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  assbt  him  in  his  preten- 
tions for  that  effect,  but  I  much  fear  I  shall  not  succeed. 
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From  Sempiif — \9th  April 

I  THiiiK  mytelf  obliged  to  inform  your  majesty  that  Sir  Thomas  Sheridao . 
always  possessed  his  (the  Prince's)  mind,  and  that  yoar  majesty  never  had  the. 
Prince's  confidence  so  much  as  that  man,  who,  I  fear  I  am  too  well  assured, 
has  even  now  the  confidence  of  all  your  nujes^  writes  to  the  Prince,  and  con-, 
certs  witli  him  what  H.  R.  H.  b  to  write  to  your  majesty,  tho*.  he  makes  the. 
Prince  to  do  it  in  his  own  style  and  manner. 

From  the  iame, — 25ih  ApriL 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  most  feasible  afiliction  that  the  King  of  France  will 
ncit  consent  to  the  Prince's  going  to  the  army.    The  ministois  all  seem  to  wish  ^ 
it ;  the  four  secretaries  of  state  even  promised  to  give  their  opinions  for  it,  but. 
their  opinions  have  not  been  asked ;  when  Marq*.  O'Atgenson  represented  the, 
motives  upon  which  I  urged  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  seems  capable  to  go  any  lengths,  and  may  find  en- . 
couragement  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  to  gratify  his  ambition  if  he  should . 
accompany  the  Prince  to  England  in  your  migesty's  absence.    I  am  sure  he  • 
dares  not  make  a  direct  intimation  to  the  Prince  agsinst  his  duty,  and  perhaps » 
is  not  wicked  enough  for  such  an  attempt  with  cool  delibemtion,  but  I  doubt, 
his  passions  are  greater  than  his  virtues  or  his  reason,  and  may  prompt  him  to 
lead  by  degrees  the  Prince  into  very  unhappy  measures,  for  which  ttir  Thomas 
will  find  but  too  many  abettors  and  advisefs.    Mr  Kelly  has  said  some  time  ago 
to  his  confidents,  that  in  a  little  time  they  would  see  your  majesty's  friends  di- 
vided into  the  King's  party  and  the  Princess  party.    I  write  thus  freely  in  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty's  commands,  and  am  overjoyed  that  I  am  authorised  to . 
do  so,  which  eases  me  in  some  measure  of  a  weight  that  himg  the  heavier  on  my . 
spirits,  because  I  could  not  venture  to  own  it  to  your  majesty.    I  think  I  dont 
entertain  such  apprehensions  out  of  suspicion  to  Sir  Thomas.    I  find  severals. 
who  thmk  of  him  woise  than  I  do,  and  have  imparted  their  fears  to  me. 

From  the  Chevalier, — 26th  April, 

I  HAVE  no  answer  from  Spain  about  the  Duke's  campaign,*  and  I  find  the, 
Prince  has  little  or  no  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for  himself  to  go  to  the  field,  for. 
he  did  not,  I  suppose,  then  know  wliat  you  now  mention  to  me  on  the  subject. 
....  I  see  with  sorrow  that  the  Prince  still  remains  at  Fits-James.  As 
for  our  great  aflbirs,  he  cannot  certainly  hope  that  any  thing  should  be  under-, 
taken  till  after  the  campaign  in  Flanders  is  begun.  The  right  time  for  an  ex- 
-  pedition  would,  I  think,  be  in  the  months  of  August  or  Septemfa»er,  but  I  will 
not  flatter  myself  as  to  that,  tho'  I  am  persuaded  you  and  Balhady  will  do  your 
best  to  bring  Uie  French  court  to  some  speedy  and  fiivorable  resolution,  tho*.  if 
no  sort  of  determination  is  teken  before  the  King  of  France  goes  to  the  army, 
I  sliall  much  fear  that  they  teke  my  affairs  little  to  heart. 

From  Sempilf — Sd  May. 

Your  majesty  has  great  reason  to  judge,  from  the  present  stete  of  the  French 
ministry,  that  an  expedition  will  not  be  compassed  this  season,  and  yet,  by  some 
particular  circumstances,  tliere  was  ground  to  hope  it  might  I  am  sure  the 
King  of  France  inclines  it,  tliat  Orry  and  Maurepas  favour  it,  and  tlutt  the  bro- 

*  Jtmct  had  applied  for  leave  for  bis  lecond  sod  to  attend  a  campaign  in  Italy  with 
the  Spanish  arnij. 
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tlien  D^ArgenaoD  consider  it  as  the  best  foundation  for  tlie  schema  of  gireatness 
they  have  in  view.    These  dispositions,  of  which  I  have  been  long  very  certain, 
and  the  immediate  advantage  that  must  in  the  present  state  of  thingi  accrue  to 
the  French  by  making  a  reasonable  attempt  in  your  majestyli  fiivor,  gave  not 
unreasonable  hopes  of  speedy  success.    But  I  have  already  hinted,  in  a  fonner 
letter,  at  the  reason  of  the  delay.    The  two  brotherB  want  to  acquire  the  whole 
merit  of  the  service,  which  they  found  they  could  not  do  when  the  King  insisted 
to  have  our  project  examined  into,  with  other  schemes  of  operations ;  wherefore 
the  minuter  of  war,  who  has  the  chief  influence  with  his  majesty,  got  the  enter- 
prise put  off  for  the  present,  on  pretence  that  the  King  of  ^nance  lutt  other  im* 
mediate  and  very  pressing  service  for  all  his  troops.     Lord  Sempil  quickly  per- 
ceived the  true  motive  of  this  proceeding,  but  he  seemed  ignorant  of  it,  and 
nsed  all  manner  of  aigument,  both  political  and  military,  for  an  imssediate  ex- 
pedition.   The  two  brothers  could  give  no  tolerable  reason  for  postponing  it, 
but  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  carrying  it  without  them,  so  I  was  forced  to 
acquiesce,  which  the  minister  of  war  especially  seems  to  take  kindly,  and  pro- 
mises all  his  interest  and  addrem  to  s^rve  your  majesty  as  soon  as  the  neoesaaty 
operations  of  the  campaign  will  permit,  that  is,  as  soon  as  his  brother  and  be 
can  determine  the  King  of  France,  without  consulting  the  other  ministers.    In 
the  meantime,  I  think  the  two  brothers  really  wish  the  prince  were  in  the  army, 
but  the  King  has  expressed  himsdf  on  that  head  so  strongly,  that  they  protest 
they  cannot  urge  it  in  the  present  moment.    .....    I  am  perronally  ao* 

quainted  with  Lady  Clifford,  but  have  always  heard  her  called  a  good,  tho*  a 
very  weak  woman.  She  is  sister  to  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk,  and  never  seemed 
to  have  any  expectation  of  the  Restoration,  or  to  take  the  least  concern  in  it, 
till  the  Prince  was  public  in  Fhmce,  but  now  she  expresses  great  seal,  and  I 
hoj^  very  sincerely.  Her  most  assiduous  visiters  during  last  winter  were  Mr 
Stuart,  of  Lord  John's  regiment,  and  Sir  Hector  Maclean.  She  seems  to  have 
no  particularly  intimacy  or  confidence  with  any  otliers. 

I  have  told  the  Marq*.  d'Argenson  that  your  Majesty^  friends  in  Britain  call 
for  Balhady,  and  desired  to  know  what  the  King  of  France  would  authorise 
Balhady  to  say  to  them,  upon  which  Balhady  and  I  are  going  to-morrow  by  ap- 
pointment, to  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure. After  this  Balhady 

will  set  out  for  England  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  whenever  the  Prince  b  pleased 
to  honor  him  with  bis  commands. 

We  are  informed,  that  on  the  25th  of  last  month,  one  Macnaughton,  Mr  Mur- 
ray's footman,  arrived  at  Boulogne-surnner,  in  a  ship  from  Scotland :  this  man, 
who  is  entirely  trusted  by  Mr  Murray,  lias  brought  letters  to  Ciiarles  Smith, 
and  nys  he  has  a  packet  for  the  Prince,  by  which  indiscretion  he  shews  how 
unworthy  he  is  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  but  besides,  Mr  Blair,  who  was 
lately  here,  assured  us  he  was  a  very  dangerous  fellow, — ^that  he  boasted  pub- 
licly among  those  of  his  own  rank,  of  his  master^s  high  character  from  your  ma- 
jesty, of  bis  being  let  into  all  his  master^  secrets,  and  trusted  with  all  his  paperi ; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  he  proffered  to  give  the  perusal  of  all  these  papers  to  Mr 
Blair^s  shoemaker,  which  last  offered  to  put  them  in  Mr  Bbur'S  hands.  I  hear 
th'is  Macnaughton  is  soon  expected  here  by  Sir  Tliomas  Sheridan,  that  he  calls 
hunself  Douglas,  and  is  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Mr  Smith.  I  shall  not 
foil  to  inform  the  Prince  of  these  circumstances.  One  can't  but  wonder  at  the 
spirit  of  giddiness  that  seems  to  have  run  amongst  some  people. 

From  the  Chevalier, — 9d  May. 
It  appears  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  the  court  of  France  will  not  undertake 
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■ny  thing  for  as  till  th^  haTe  fiuther  infomiation  from  Eogbod,  and  as  I  be- 
lie? e  it  will  appear  to  to  you,  I  conclude  Balbady  will  be  parted  for  England 
before  thb  reaches  you. 

From  the  iomef — ISih  Mt^, 

Faoiff  what  you  say  of  the  Prince^  campaign,  I  own  I  ba?e  lost  all  hopes  of 
his  being  allowed  to  make  it,  altho'  the  Marquis  d'Aigenson  encouraged  you 
following  the  Kwg  of  France  into  the  field,  in  hopes  of  some  fiiTorable  resolu* 
tion  being  taken  there,  either  as  to  that  or  in  relation  to  greater  matters.  As  to 
these  last,  I  fear  we  can't  expect  any  determination  can  be  taken  without  some 
further  light  and  information  from  England ;  neither  do  I  see  bow  that  can  be 
got  in  an  authentic  and  satbfiictory  manner  but  by  BaUuMfy'ft  going  o?er;  and 
yet  that  is  a  step  I  am  unwilling  positiTely  to  direct,  because  of  the  many  dan- 
gen  and  inconfeniencies  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with.  If  Balhady  is  not 
publicly  at  Paris,  I  think  it  might  be  easy  for  him  to  slip  away  without  being 
missed  {  and  even  in  all  cases,  could  he  not  go  down  to  tlie  army  with  you,  from 
whence  he  could  pursue  bis  journey  for  England  much  more  primtely  and  un- 
obsenredly  than  from  Paris ;  if  he  likes  the  party  to  go  over,  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  any  body's  knowing  of  it  tuccpt  Marqub  d'Argenaon  and  myself,  neither 
sliall  I  disapprove  your  keeping  that  step  secret  from  all  others,  without  excep- 
tion. •  ,  .  .  I  cannot  but  hope  this  odd  peace  of  Bavaria  may  be  a  spur 
to  the  F^ch  to  think  seriously  of  my  interest }  and  perhaps  more  Tigorous 
measures  may  be  pursued  from  the  army,  where  there  will  not  be  so  many 
counsellors,  and  by  consequence  so  many  intrigues  and  management. 

F^am  the  iome^ — ^24M  May* 

I  FIND,  with  satisfiurtion,  that  Balhady  will  soon  begin  his  journey  for  Eng- 
land.   You  may  have  remarked  how  much  I  wished  it,  tho'  I  would  not  take  it 

absolutely  upon  me  to  direct  it The  peace  of  Bavaria,  and  the 

great  probability  there  appears  to  be  of  the  Great  Duke's  being  chosen  Em- 
peror, should,  methinks,  in  a  manner  force  the  French  to  think  seriously  of 
my  interest,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  provide  for  their  own  in  the  present 
circumstances.  It  will  have  been  very  necessary  to  inform  the  Prince  of  the 
particubrs  you  mention  relating  to  a  person  lately  come  from  ScoUand. 

Frcm  the  $ame^ — Ut  June. 

As  long  as  I  have  any  thing,  the  cause  must  not  be  starved,  and  tliat  is  really 
toe  present  case.*  Tlie  Prince  lias  scarce  bread  for  himself,  and  the  French 
court  was  not  to  be  applyed  to  for  such  an  expense  i  for  tho'  they  certainly 
should  not  have  grudged  it,  yet  I  see  but  too  plainly  their  narrowness  as  well 
as  their  straits,  and  even  this  year  I  have  not  received  a  certain  small  pension 
which  was  given  to  the  Duke  upon  his  mother's  death,  and  which  was  always 
used  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  ....  Our  friends  in  Eng- 
land should  consider  my  present  situation,  and  fidl  on  some  method  to  enable 
me  upon  occasions  to  serve  themselves  in  reality  more  than  me,  and  I  think 
that  this  matter  should  sooner  or  later  be  strongly  laid  before  them ;  for  if  tliey 
sincerely  wish  my  Restoration,  and  would  be  willing  to  venture  for  it  at  a  pro- 
per time,  can  it  be  imagined  they  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  a  trifle  on 
whidi  the  success  of  all  may  often  depend  f    I  am  glad  to  find  that  both  fial- 

*  Thb  letter  conUined  an  order  for  8000  Uvret  on  Wstera,  the  Cheralier*!  bsnker  el 
Perit,  in  fuTour  of  Sempil,  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  French  eoart  in  FUnders 
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hady  and  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  what  the  Prince  said  to  you,— a  proper 
subordination  of  him  to  me,  and  of  other  people  to  us  botli,  would  make  eiery 
thing  go  on  better  and  more  easily  than  it  has  done  for  some  time  past  I  bo> 
lie?e  the  Prince  is  sensible  how  much  it  imports  us  lo  be  masters  in  our  own 
afiairs,  and  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  he  does  not  act  his  part  for  that  effect 

From  the  #am€^— tSlA  June. 

Ir  this  rictory  (of  Fontenoy)  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  King  of  Fiance 
I  do  not  take  it  to  be  of  less  to  my  interest,  while  the  Elector  of  Hanover  send- 
ing more  troops  out  of  England,  and  coming  in  person  out  of  the  kingdom  him- 
self^ are  such  a  continuation  of  &Torable  circumstances,  as  would  seem  designed 
by  Providence  to  determine  the  King  of  France  to  act  in  my  fiivor,  so  that  I 
own  at  present  I  am  in  great  hopes  and  expectation. 

Prom  Sempilf — 14<A  Jwm, 

No  imaginable  situation  will  determine  the  mmisters  to  act  for  you  without  a 
concert  with  your  friends  in  En^and.  The  general  dispositions  of  your  people 
make  but  little  impression,  while  the  Government  appears  so  peaceful,  and 
seems  to  exert  the  whole  strength  of  your  three  kingdoms.  But  the  more  ter-. 
rible  the.  Government  appears,  the  more  willing  the  Court  of  France  will 
always  be  to  assist  your  Majesty,  provided  thcty  are  made  sure,  that  a  great 
body  of  your  subjects  at  home  are  ready  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them.  .  • 
I  doubt  not  but  the  shameful  animosities  of  last  winter,  which  disgusted  the 
King  of  France  and  discouraged  our  friends  in  Britain,  have  contributed  to  lull 
the  Government  into  an  opinion,  that  there  was  nothmg  to  be  feared  from  your 
Majesty.  It  must  be  upon  that  conviction  that  the  Duke  of  Hanover  has  ven- 
tured to  come  abroad,  and  to  order  so  many  troops  to  be  now  brought  out  of 

Britain I  have  just  now  the  satis&ction  to  receive  a  letter 

from  Balhady  with  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival  at  London,  where  he  had  already 
seen  Lord  Traquair^  our  private  correspondent.  Lord  Barrymore^s  confidant, 
and  some  others ;  he  assures  me  in  general,  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
King>  friends,  but  for  the  better.  Our  private  correspondent  writes  a  few 
lines  in  Balhady's  letter,  prombing  to  correspond  as  formerly,  especially  when 
he  has  any  tiling  material  to  impart.  Both  this  correspondent,  Balhady, 
Lord  IVaquair  and  Mr  Barry  desire  to  be  put  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and 
hope  you'll  be  assur'd  of  their  usbg  their  utmost  endeavours  for  your  service. 

From  the  Cheoalier, — 9am€  date. 

Thbu  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  your  going  to  the  army,  which  being  on 
my  account  alone,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  my  service,  it  is  but  fit  I  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  it  and  not  you, — ^the  same  may  be  said  of  Balbady^s 
journey,  and  therefore  on  hu  return,  if  our  friends  in  England  luve  not  de. 
frayed  it,  I  shall. 

JFVom  Scmpilt—ZUt  June. 

Thb  French  ministry  have  not  yet  got  out  of  the  narrow  methods  prescribed 
to  them  by  the  poor  Cardinal  Fleuiy.  The  minister  of  the  finances  especially 
sticks  close  to  the  old  maxims  of  saving,  tho'  he  is  sensible  that  they  have  often 
obstructed  great  affiurs,  and  ruined  the  most  hopeful  projecU.  The  King^ 
friends  in  England  think  more  justly  and  generously  in  that  regard,  but  it  is 
very  dangerous  for  them  to  raise  money,  because  too  many  persons  must  be  let 
into  the  secret. 1  have  Iwd  two  letters  from  Ballmdy  in  tlie 


ooone  of  this  week,  and  one  from  our  prifate  oorrespoodent,  by  which  the  last 
promiMB  to  write,  and  to  receive,  and  transmit  oar  letters  as  formeriy,  being 
satisfied  with  the  channel  thro*  which  Balhady  makes  them  pass  in  Holland. 
Balhadj  has  conversed  fully  with  all  our  city  of  London  friends,  with  Mr  Erskine, 
Lord  Traquair,  Lord  Banymore'S  confidant,  our  private  correspondent,  and  as 
many  others  as  are  in  town.  They  all  agree  that  your  Bfajesty  has  at  present 
Uie  best  opportunity  that  ever  was,  and  better  than  can  ever  again  be  expected, 
to  effect  your  Restoration  i  if  a  small  body  of  troops  can  be  landed,  they  are 
sure  yon  will  find  no  opposition.  The  Tories  who  have  places  under  Govern- 
ment, are  as  zealous  as  ever  for  your  Majesty,  and  as  ready  to  concur  in 
the  deliverance  of  their  country,  as  those  who  have  no  places  .*  the  only  difficul- 
ty is  to  prove  thb  disposition,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  King  of  France  to  deter- 
mine hb  ministers  (the  two  brothers)  to  charge  themselves  with  the  execution. 
The  King*s  friends  will  not  venture  to  write.  Balhady  says,  the  whigji  in  the 
ministry  are  so  jealous,  that  a  traveller  cannot  now  go  about  amongst  our 
friends  in  the  country  without  suspicion  and  great  danger.  There  is  besides 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  troops,  while  the  Government  Is  vastly  superior  at 


Frmn  the  CKewdierr—V^  JwM.        i 

Ws  cannot  know  exactly  the  view  the  King  of  France  may  have  in  sendwg 
for  A  great  detachment  ftom  the  Prince  of  Gonti's  army,  but  I  take  It  to  be 
rather  a  good  sign  for  us,  at  least  comparing  all  I  know  together.  '  I  make  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  but  that  the  King  of  France  is  thinking  seriously  of  our  affiun, 
and  what  the  result  will  be,  a  little  time  must  now  soon  show  us ;  but  I  think  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  difficulty  of  transporting  troops  into  England,  will  be  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  undertaking  an  expedition.  lam  glad  to  find  Balhady 
was  so  far  safe  on  his  journey.  I  hope  and  believe  he  will  be  returned  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  before  Sir  Hector  Maclean's  going  to  Scotland  could  possibly 
make  any  noise,  which  I  hope  it  will  not,  tho*  I  wish  some  other  expedient 
could  have  been  fallen  apon,  to  keep  him  and  Lord  John  Drummond  at  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  which  was  the  chie(  if  not  the  only  motive  of  his  going 
thither.  It  Is  not  impossible  but  you  may  stumble  on  Father  Cruise  some- 
where in  your  travels  In  Flanders,  for  I  find  he  was  lately  In  that  country  afler 
having  been  In  England.  A  muUiplici^  of  negotiations  may,  I  fear,  rather  do 
hurt  than  good  in  our  affairs,  but  as  I  dont  really  know  nor  underrtand  the 
bottom  of  this  Father^s  negotiations  as  they  stand  at  present,  I  endeavour  to 
avoid  equally  either  disgusting  or  authorismg  as  the  safest  and  prudentest  mode 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

From  the  Mome^ — ^S8<A  Jwne. 

I  TBivK  It  b  fit  you  should  know  that  I  have  received  some  farther  lights 
about  Father  Cruisers  negotiations,  tho'  I  have  not  yet  heard  directiy  from  him 

lince  he  returned  from  England. I  have  already  had  a  visit 

from  the  new  French  ambassador  i  he  b  a  man  of  a  very  good  diaracter,  and 
I  believe  wbhes  me  very  well,  but  probably  I  shall  not  have  much  occasion  to 
treat  with  him  on  publick  matters. 

Frifm  Sen^lf-eame  date* 

Thi  Doctor  (Drummond  of  Balhady)  writes,  that  your  good  old  friend  Mr 
Eisklne  will  soon  be  preferred  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  adminbtration,  but 
he  accepts  It  with  the  view  of  being  enabled  by  it  to  serve  the  King  more  effco- 
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tnally  t  he  desires  me  to  atture  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  remaia  in  Rn^nd  or 
go  to  Scotland,  as  the  King's  service  shall  at  any  time  require. 


From  the  fom^, — of  same  date. 

I  BBCBiTiD  a  long  letter  from  Balhady  written  in  concert  with  Mr  Erskine, 
Lord  Traquair,  and  Lord  Barrymore's  cousin  and  confidant :  they  represent  the 
Regency  in  England  to  be  divided,  and  so  diffident  of  each  other,  that  there  is 
not  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  resolution  and  harmony,  or  common  pru* 
dence  in  their  councils.  They  say  our  friends  in  the  administration  have 
yielded  to  all  the  Duke  of  Hanover  desired,  with  no  other  view  than  to  preci- 
pitate his  ruin,  in  which  they  have  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  both  by  ex- 
asperating the  nation  so  as  to  make  any  revolution  desirable,  and  by  giving  the 
Duke  of  Hanorer  such  high  spirits  upon  the  opinion  of  his  having  overcome 
all  opposition,  that  he  has  not  only  ventured  all  himsdf,  but  has  even  drawn 
almost  all  the  troops  out  of  Britain.  They  remark  tluit  the  loss  of  the  battle 
in  FlanderB  has  enraged  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  from  all  which 
they  conclude  that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  such  a  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  your  Majesty's  restoration.  Tliey  assure  that  if  the  Prince 
landed  in  the  present  circumstances  with  ten  batallions,  or  even  with  a  smaUer 
body  of  troops,  there  will  be  no  opposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  royal 
highness  will  be  received  with  blessing*  and  acclamations.  Ttiey  affirm  this 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  all  who  observe  the  present  state  and  disposition  of 
thingi,  but  upon  Balhady's  informing  our  friends,  that  the  same  appearances  of 
harmony  and  unanimity  which  have  imposed  on  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  have 
rendered  the  real  state  of  thingi  doubtful  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  that  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  prove  to  the  King  of  France  what  we  all  believe  and 
know  to  be  true :  upon  this  information  of  Balhady's  they  considered  the  case 
with  all  possible  attention,  and  judged  it  impossible  to  bring  any  stranger  into 
England  at  this  juncture,  and  to  make  him  converse  with  a  certain  number  of 
principal  perM>ns  without  raising  a  suspicion  that  would  deprive  your  Migesty 
of  many  advantages,  and  perhaps  ruin  your  affiurs :  they  judged  it  equally  im- 
possible to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the  King's  friends  to  subscribe  any  paper: 
wherefore  they  thought  the  best  and  safest  expedient  would  be,  to  engage  our 
friends  to  open  themselves  to  Mareschal  de  Belleisle^  whose  letter  to  his  mas- 
ter might  attest  all  that  his  master  desired  ;  this  result  Balhady  transmitted  to 
me^  with  an  assurance  that  his  friends  who  have  accepted  of  places  as  well  as 
those  who  have  not,  are  willing  to  confide  in  Belleisle,  provided  I  can  procure 
a  letter  or  token,  upon  exhibiting  of  which  he  shall  trust  them  t  before  the 
King  of  France  went  to  the  army,  I  had  with  this  view  sounded  the  two 
brothers  regarding  Belleble*  and  found  they  did  not  incline  he  shouki  be  em- 
ployed in  our  affiuis,  because  they  were  ambitious  of  having  the  whole  merit  of 
it  themselves  i  but  as  the  success  of  the  King's  affiurs  must  depend  on  the 
prooft  in  question,  so  I  hope  we  might  profit  of  Belletsle^s  situation  without 
apprising  the  two  brothers  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  till  it  should  be 
necessary  to  produce  bis  attestation ;  reflecting  therefore  that  Belleisle's  wife 
has  the  great  honour  of  being  the  Prince's  relation, — that  she  is  a  lady  of  un- 
common abilities^  and  in  the  secrect  of  all  her  husband's  affiiin,  I  resolved  to 
ask  a  token  from  her  tliat  might  make  Belleisle  know  our  friends.  1  according- 
ly caused  her  Director,  a  dei^gyman  of  great  worth,  beg  leave  for  me  to  wait  on 
her  in  private.  She  said  she  bad  been  long  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  me 
on  account  of  my  attachment  to  your  Bfijesty,  but  as  she  was  persuaded  that 
all  my  motions  are  watched,  so  she  apprehended  that  her  conversing  with  me 


at  preient  might  gi?e  the  government  some  suspicion,  and  perhaps  induce  them 
to  confine  her  husband  in  a  way  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  health.  She 
added,  that  the  same  dread  of  the  Oovemment's  malice  obliged  her  to  depriye 
hetielf  of  the  honor  and  nttsbction  of  paying  her  respects  to  the  Prince,  and 
desired  her  Director  to  teD  me  that  she  oonceived  1  mi^t  have  great  and  grand 
▼iewB  in  desiring  to  couTerse  with  her,  but  that  her  husband  had  engsged  his 
honor  to  the  Government  so  strictly  and  solemnly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  liberty  he  enjoyed,  that  while  he  should  remain  in  his  present  situation  he 
oould  not  be  of  any  service  to  your  Bfajesty,  tho*  he  bums  with  seal  for  the 
King^  cause;,  and  believes  the  Ringj^  affiiirs  to  be  in  a  veiy  promising  con- 
dition. 

This  aflair  detained  me  till  the  26th,  when  I  received  another  letter  from 
Balhady,  in  which  he  informs  me,  that  Sir  Hector  Maclean  is  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  upon  hb  arrival  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  been  some  time  at  Lon* 
don,  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  set  out  accordingly,  in  all  haste,  for  Scot^ 
land,  from  whence  Mr  Erskine,  Lord  Traquair,  and  Balhady  apprehend  that 
something  very  weak  and  rash  may  be  attempted,  and  that  some  great  misfor- 
tune will  ensue;  they  are  induced  to  this  apprehension  by  the  part  John 
Murray  has  acted  since  he  returned  from  hence :  Murray  said  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  had  told  him  that  Balhady,  in  concert  with  Lord  Sempil,  had  brouglit 
the  Prince  hither  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  King  of  France* — 
that  Balhady  had  kept  his  royal  highness  in  his  own  apartment  at  Paris,  with- 
out letting  the  Court  of  France  know  where  the  Prince  was,— that  he  after- 
wards carried  the  Prince  to  Gmvelines  also  without  the  Court's  knowledge,- 
and  detained  him  there  several  weeks  in  order  to  engross  the  Prince  to  him- 
self,—that  the  said  Balhady  and  Sempil  had  sent  Lord  Marischal  to  Dunkirk, 
without  money,  arms,  or  any  destination  of  troops  for  Scotland  {—and  lastly, 
that  while  Sir  James  Campbell  was  neglected,  Balhady  had  extorted  for  him- 
self a  pension  of  6000  Livres  »f  ear  from  your  Majesty  t  all  these  particnbn 
Murray  declares  he  had  from  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan^  to  whom  the  Prince  in- 
ferred him,  adcUng  that  he  is  authorised  by  the  Prince  to  apprise  the  Ring's 
friends  In  Seotknd  of  them.  Lord  Traquair  and  Mr  Erridne  assure  that  our 
sages,  and  indeed  all  men  of  sense,  perceived  the  malice  and  absurdity  of  these 
accusations,  but  that  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  one  Mr  Nisbet  of 
Dirleton,  all  influenced  by  Lord  Marischal  and  Charles  Smith,  have  joyned 
with  John  Murray  in  repeating  those  heads  of  grievances  to  all  that  would 
hear  them.  From  this  connexion  of  Murray  with  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
Lord  Elcho's  sudden  call  upon  Sir  Hector  Madean'k  arrival,  the  three  gentle- 
men I  have  named  above  dread  a  deal  of  mischief:  they  are  persuaded  Sir 
Hectorii  journey  was  conceited,  or  rather  directed,  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  they 
think  nothing  but  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  Murray  can  prevent  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  it  I  wherefore  they  charge  me  to  beg  of  his  royal  highness  a  proper 
letter  on  the  occasion,  desiring  all  your  Majesty's  friends  to  remain  quiet,  and 
to  give  no  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Government  until  they  receive  further 
orders  from  your  Majesty  or  himself.  The  Prince  did  me  the  honour  to  write 
to  me  above  ten  days  ago,  that  he  intended  to  be  in  town  a  few  days  after, 
whldi  made  me  depend  on  his  coming  the  beginning  of  last  week ;  nevertheless 
I  wrote  to  Inform  him  that  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Flanders  whenever  his  royal 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  send  me  his  commands,  but  I  have  as  yet  no  an- 
swer. 

iVbfc— The  Gheralief  sad  Sempil  correipoaded  la  eipber.    Sempil'i  letters  were  de- 
eipbered  by  Seevstarx  Edgar  tad  the  reading  iaterliiMd  bv  hbu  ia  the  oriainals.    8«b- 
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nil  SMOiiMd  th<  lUUikA  of  FIsbom  Lmst*'  m**!  DnuBinaiDd  of  BalhftdT*  wlio  alio 
popded  In  dpber,  took  the  name  of  Walker  and  aomotlmM  thai  of  Walaon.  He  it 
often  ealled  "  the  Doctor"  In  the  eorreapondenee.  A  cipher  wai  leldom  wed  for  proper 
namei,  In  stead  of  which  feigned  names  irere  adopted.    Thus, 


Kr  Adams, 

for 

The  King  of  Rranoe. 

.. 

Prtnee  Charles. 

Foolis 

—I. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Iiiham» 

... 

Loid  MarisehaL 

MrOonstaU^ 

— . 

Oardioal  Tencin. 

Markbam, 

«— 

The  Bail  of  Islay. 

Mr  Davis* 

— 

The  Chevalier  de  8t  Qeoigeu 

Bright, 

— 

The  Earl  of  Ttaqoalr. 

Norris, 

— 

Sir  Robert  Walp^ 

QriMth, 

— . 

Sir  WOliam  Watkins  Wynnes 

Tooehet, 

— 

Qtft^  the  Historian.  * 

Halea, 

— 

Colonel  GeelL 

Lnmlej, 

— 

SempU. 

WatsoQ,  or  Walker, 

— 

Dmmmond  of  Boehaldy. 

Oadon, 

.. 

Sir  lliomas  Sheridan. 

Biir  Tali, 

— . 

Lord  John  Dnmrnond 

Monii^ 

i— 

Chas.  Smitl^  n  Banker  In  Bonlogneb 

Trebby, 

— 

Mr  Kelly. 

Barclay, 

— - 

Murray  of  Broughton. 

Jeoninp, 

— 

Mr  Eiskine^  of  Orange. 

Morton, 

— 

Lord  Barrymora. 

Lister, 

— 

Sir  James  CampelL 

Morison, 

— 

Wateis,  the  Chevalier's  Banker  in  P&rla. 

Mr  Qermaio, 

i 

Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton. 

►No.  XXIV. 

The  folhwing  Utter  U  muigned,  bui  quoted  as  Jhm  '*  Mr  Carte,*'  m  See* 
retarjf  Bdgat*$  hamL  It  bears  the  post^marh,  and  has  the  foUowmg 
addresst 

Au  Rev.  P^ 

Le  Blanc,  Cordelier^ 

Au  Grand  Cou? ent  des  Cordelien, 
AFaris. 

London,  4pnl  9th,  1746. 
•  DiaaSib, 

.    .  I  WROTE  to  you  on  Christmas  day  a  veiy  particular  account 

of  the  state  of  the  Tobacco  affiur,  and  of  what  I  bad  reason  to  think  was  Oie  best 
way  of  buying  that  commodity. .  Still  the  buuneu  in  Eden  Street  is  the  passes 
or  license  to  send  ships  with  it  directly  to  France,  in  relation  to  which  I  told 
you,  that  the  passes  hitherto  granted  to  ships,  to  go  thither,  were  not  a  legal 
security  against  the  insolence  and  rapine  of  our  privateers,  and  therefore  it  was 
eipected  an  act  of  Fariiament  woold  be  brought  in,  to  authorise  the  Grown  to 
grant  such  passes,  from  time  to  time.  No  such  act  is  as  yet  before  the  Houses 
and  the  Crown  would  probably  be  willing  its  own  authority  should  senre  with* 
out  the  aid  of  Parliament,  and  acoordin^y,  the  case  has  been  for  some  time 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Attomqr  and  Solicitor  General,  who  are  to  give 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  legality  of  such  passes  from  the  Crown,  or  the  necessity 
of  an  act  to  empower  them.    I  hafe  not  heard  whether  they  have 

*  Vide  neat  Number. 
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their  opiniont  bat  the  resolution  must  be  taken  soon,  because  the  Pariiament 
will  rise  before  the  end  of  this  month,  a  message  having  been  sent  last  Friday 
to  the  speaker  to  hasten  the  dispatch  of  business  before  the  H.  of  C^  because 
K.  G.  was  resoWed  to  be  going  abroad  at  the  end  of  the  next  month,  for  which 
reason  the  House  sate  last  Saturday  and  are  not  to  lose  a  moment,  in  order  to 
finbh  their  business. 

Since  mine  abore  mentioned,  I  haTe  received  one  from  you,  which  I  answered 
immediately,  and  as  you  told  me  in  it,  that  I  should  soon  see  a  fiiend  of  mine 
here,  I  was  in  hopes  that  friend  was  yourself  and  have  erer  since  expected  and 
longed  to  see  yon  t  it  was  this  expectation  that  made  me  defer  writing,  but,  my 
patience  being  at  last  exhausted,  I  write  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  all  the  un- 
certainty that  prevailed  among  the  merchants  you  had  to  do  with,  is  removed, 
and  they  are  come  at  length  to  a  resolution  t  all  that  Monsieur  at  Paris  insisted 
on,  is  agreed  to  In  the  best  manner  that  can  be ;  all  that  is  wanting,  is  your 
presence,and  you  need  not  be  detained  a  moment,  but  shall  carry  back  with 
you  what  he  desires  ;  for  otherwise  we  know  not  how  to  send  it,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  settle  with  him  the  manner,  and  you  shall  have  tlie  con- 
ducting of  all  that  he  asks,  and  as  it  is  ordered,  he  will  have  even  more  than  he 
expects  or  was  ever  proposed.  As  I  live  in  hopes  every  day  of  seeing  you,  I 
need  add  no  more  but  to  recommend  expedition,  and  conclude — nU  mihi  res- 

cribaif  quia  ipse  veniam.    Adieu. 

I  am  ever  yours. 

NoCr,— The  above  letter  tppean  to  have  been  intended  for  either  Sempil  or  Drum- 
mond,  nod  eridentljr  refers  to  negotimtlonf  with  the  EngUfh  JaeoMtot.  On  reeeiTing 
it.  Father  Le  Blane  lent  it  to  a  lir  Dawkias  aloag  with  the  following  note. 

*MoKSixim, 

VoiU  vae  lettre  qui  taas  doote  foot  rsgmide  pint&t  qae  bm>^  poijqne 
Je  n*eniends  pes  rAnglols.    J'ai  l*honneor  d*(tre  avee  an  trds  profond  respeet, 

Montienr, 

Votre  trdt  humUe  et  trte  ob^inat  territear, 

F.  Ll  Blahc 
A  Barig,  %i  Mof,  1740. 

(Thos  addrsMed) 

Moiuienr,    . 
MoMieur  Dawkini  efaei  Mr 

Waton  Taial^  Banqnier,  me  de  rUaiveiaitlb 

A  Peril. 


•  No.  XXV, 

Leiter.'^Pnnee  Charles  Edward  to  Jamet  Edgar^  Esquire. 

Pabis,  p^  IM  Jiumarfi  1745. 

1  HAVB  received  to  of  your  letters  allong  with  the  King's  and  Duks.  I  am 
veiy  glad  you  have  got  so  good  an  occasion  of  sending  sum  of  my  things,  but  the 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  iff  you  had  the  bringing  of  them  yourself  I 
am  going  in  to  or  three  days  to  my  contry  bowse,  where  I  will  be  at  full  liberty 
to  have  the  spleen.  It  is  now  to  months  I  have  not  handded  a  gun,  because 
of  the  bod  weather  and  cold,  for  whidi  I  would  be  called  cacdotore  di  Pom- 
hianeo  by  the  Duke  iff  he  ne»  it,  in  revenge  for  my  calling  him  so  formerly 


I— 
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As  soon  ss  I  am  arrived  at  Fits  james  I  iDtend  to  begin  again  to  shute,  but  not 
wbin  it  irens  (rains).  You  see  by  this  that  according  as  one  admnses  in  /ears 
one  gets  reason.    Adieu. 

Charlbs  p. 


♦  No.  XXVI. 
LeiUr, —  The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  Prince, 

ROMB,  Monk  let,  1145. 

I  RBCBifBO  on  ThurKiay  last,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  yours  of  the  7th  Febru* 
ary,  and  one  from  Sir  Thomas  of  tlie  same  date.  Many  kind  compliments  to 
hiin  for  what  I  may  bafe  to  say  in  return  to  bis  letter.  I  suppose  you  will  have 
had  floon  after  you  writ  the  paper  you  mention,  I  liaving  directed  Keny*  to 
give  it  to  you,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  othor  mystery  in  that  matter 
but  simply  Kerry's  fear  that  any  body  else  but  you  should  see  it,  on  account  of 
the  names  contained  in  it.  But  after  what  I  have  already  said  on  this  suliject, 
I  need  add  no  more  on  it  here,  but  that  I  dont  remember  that  Keny  had  any 
other  papers  of  yours  in  his  hands  but  that.  After  this  I  find  Keny  in  a  very 
i>ad  humour,  and  Morricef  not  in  a  good,  and  it  is  really  a  grievous  thing  to 
me  to  see  you  all  iu  pieces  among  yourselves,  and  that  I  can  do  nothing  either 
to  ease  you  or  to  serve  ourselves,  and  it  is  even  time  and  labour  lost  so  much  as 
to  write  on  those  vexatious  subjects,  for  it  looks  as  if  almost  nobody  thought  of 
any  thing  but  lording  it  over  one  another,  with  little  regard  and  respect  for  any 
thing  or  any  body  else.  Enfln  I  see  but  too  plainly  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  certain  things,  which  most  go  as  they  can,  for  I  fear  neither  you  nor  I  can 
get  a  remedy  to  them ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  Williams  j:  cannot  but  re- 
mark, more  or  less,  the  divisions  that  are  amongst  us,  and  that  must  greatly  dfe^ 
courage  them  from  acting  for  ue.  §  We  shall  now  probably  very  soon  see 
what  they  will  really  do  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  your  making  a 
campaign.  In  the  meantime,  Isham  must  have  paHence^  and  never  quit  your 
hold  as  long  as  you  can,  for  as  long  as  tlie  war  laste,  we  have  always  room  to 
hope  for  aseittancefrom  ^anee.  As  things  have  (alien  out,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  interruption  of  L.  S.||  negotiations  was  of  no  ill  consequence ;  in  re* 
spect  to  O.  A.  and  Morgan  being  now  allowed  to  act  as  formerly,  must  in  all 
cases  still  be  of  some  advantage,  because  we  can  depend  on  the  information  he 
gives  us.  I  observe  what  Sir  Thomas  says  of  Fhink.  O.T  now  writes  to  me  a 
great  dale  on  those  particular  affairs,  on  which  I  expect  to  be  further  informed 
by  the  next  letters,  and  I  shall  then  write  to  you  upon  tiiem.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  much  fear  the  hurt  such  negociators  may  do,  and  I  am  sure  I  expect 

no  good  from  tliem,  and  I  have  even  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  Carte's  dis« 

« 

*  DmmmoDd  of  Boehaldy.  **  I  ihould  (tayi  the  Chenaittr  to  DrammoDd,  Id  a  let- 
ter S8th  Juiiiary,  174A,)  bave  been  angry  with  yon  for  not  giving  up  a  eertain  paper  to 
the  Prlnee,  for  really  it  wet  against  all  role  and  very  wrong.  Ma  h  lo  mmpatiM^  for 
this  tioM.  Lord  SempU  can  explain  to  you  that  Italian  exproMlon,  which  is  very  aigni- 
flcant,  and  should  make  you  easy  for  what  is  past,  and  on  receipt  of  this  yon  will  send 
the  said  paper  to  the  Prince,  who  has  mentioned  this  particular  here,  and  wh(^  I  am 
very  sore,  feels  the  importance  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  that  paper." 

JSempil.  \  The  King  of  France. 

The  words  in  Italics,  in  this  and  the  following  letter^  are  in  ciphers  in  the  origi* 
aal.     The  deciphering  is  interlined  in  the  Prince's  own  hand. 
I  SempiL  ^  Colonel  O'Bryan. 
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cretMMi,  tho'  BTety^ooc*  one  of  his  lojalty.  The  MBodoDnel'i  are  still  here» 
bttt  I  believe  we  shall  have  their  good  oompany  bat  a  Tery  few  days  longer. 
Tour  brother  has  made  a  shift  to  divert  himself  a  good  dale  these  days  past :  he 
had  a  private  comedy  and  a  ball  t'other  night  at  Count  Marisoolli's,  and  to- 
morrow nig^t  he  b  to  end  the  CamiTal  with  a  grand  supper  at  M*.  Bolognelli's» 
To-night  he  has  at  home  the  8d  and  last  ball*  where  I  dare  not  so  much  as 
make  my  Compazsa,  for  it  b  a  terrible  Tramontane*  and  I  hare  been  extremely 
troubled  these  days  past  with  my  usual  alls.  Lord  Dumber  is  layd  up  with  the 
^uL  I  have  nothing  to  add  this  Tuesday  night  but  to  beseech  Ood  to  bless 
you,  and  in  du^  embracing  you,  my  dearest  child. 

J.  R. 


•  No.  XXVII. 

Letter — Tie  same  to  the  same. 

Rome.  March  9th,  1745. 

I  RSCBivBD  on  Thursday,  my  dearest  Carluodo,  yours  of  the  14th  February, 
with  one  of  the  same  date  from  Sir  Thomas,  and  have  seen  what  you  both  wrote 
to  Edgar.    It  is  certainly  fii^  that  the  privaie  eorrespondeM  m  j^.  has  been 
frightened,  and  that  that  eorrespandenee  has  been  interrupted,  but  what  has 
been  the  original  cause  of  all  this  I  know  not,  neither  has  any  body  presumed 
to  blame  or  tax  Howel  on  that  occasion  with  me.    Kerry  supposes  there  may 
be  some  treachery  in  the  case^  tho'  I  am  more  apt  to  believe  it  may  merely  come 
from  surmises  and  jealousies,  which  have  put  £L  O.  on  means  whicfa  have  (right* 
ened  tlie  earrespondeaU  %  but  what  is  really  bad  and  sure  is,  that  that  corree^ 
pandence  is  interrupted,  which  is  very  unlucky  at  this  time  especially,  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it    I  know  nothing  of  any  peoples  being  sent  to  England  and 
Scotland  and  coming  from  thence,  but  what  Littleton  mentions ;  but  what  I  see 
too  much  is,  that  people  in  general  ate  so  full  of  their  little  yiews  and  pditicks, 
and  are  so  blinded  with  them,  that  it  b  scarce  possible  any  good  can  come  from 
such  managements  and  managers,  hut  to  all  this  I  dont  see  what  remedy  either 
you  or  I  can  put,  and  our  great  attention  now  must  be  to  do  nothing  which  may 
make  things  worse,  and  do  harm,  and  to  proceed  with  great  caution  with  wAo- 
ever  may  happen  to  come  over  from  B.  or  8,    For  let  what  will  be  as  to 
other  matters,  to  speak  impartially,  the  chief  branch  of  our  hope  at  present  is 
certainly  in  Morrioe^ii  and  O^s  endeavours  with  F,  C,  and  therefore  iheif  must 
be  borne  with,  and  managed  with  great  care  and  attention,  at  least  for  some 
weeks,  till-  we  see  what  tern  effairs  are  like  to  take  at  home  and  abroad^ 

I  am  persuaded  B.  would  never  encourage  Isham's  coming  privately  to  Pa- 
rb.  if  he  were  not  very  sure  Ward  would  not  disapprove  of  it,  and  therefore  i 
am  not  sorry  on  that  particular.  But  in  general,  I  must  always  recommend  to 
Jeukins  to  avoid  carefully  doing  any  thing  that  may  disgust  Adam,  or  give  an 
handle  to  people  to  do  ffou  any  ill  offices  with  him. 

The  Spanish  army  b  in  motion,  and  General  Macdonnd  leaves  us  in  a  few 
days  to  go  and  joyn  it  I  have  yet  got  no  answer  from  &,  about  Hicks,  nor 
cannot  have  any  before  the  next  Spanish  courier.  The  Duke  had  a  great  oor> 
versazione  on  Saturday  for  hb  birth-day,  when  there  was  a  vast  dale  of  com- 
pany, but  I  could  not  go  there  myself  on  account  of  my  usual  aib,  tho'  I  dont 
keep  the  house  neither,  but  I  have  been  but  little  abroad  these  days  past,  the 
weather  being  extremely  bad. 
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Tbe^9th.  Having  receiTed  no  further  accounts  about  Frank,  Ac  directly 
lironi  themselves,  I  can  say  nothing  on  those  matters  till  I  hear  more  about  them. 
Adieu,  mj  dearest  Garlucdo.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  in  duty  embrace 
yoiu 

Jambs  R. 

Mr  Townly  having  been  told  that  ha  was  not  to  follow  the  Duke  to  a  cam* 
paign«  in  case  he  made  one,  has  desired  to  return  into  Fkance,  and  will,  I  be- 
lieve^ set  out  in  a  few  days.  The  truth  is,  I  have  little  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  either  him  or  Strickland,  but  provided  they  keep  within  proper  bounds  foi 
the  future,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  them  any  mark  of  displeasure,  and  I 
sliall  be  even  glad  to  befriend  them  as  occasion  offers,  tho'  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  them  when  in  France  the  better.  I  shall  write  more  fully  to  you  neit 
week  on  thb  disagreeable  subject. 

J.  R. 


•  No.  XXVIIL 

Letter 4 — The  same  to  the  iome* 

ROMB,  March  \6th9  1745. 

Thb  French  post  only  came  in  last  Friday,  and  brought  me  my  dearest  Car- 
luocio's  letter  of  the  21st  February,  and  I  have  also  seen  what  you  and  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  to  Edgar.  I  remark  what  Littleton  says  about  a  person  commg 
from  Scotland.  I  dont  see  that  any  thing  we  can  receive  from  thence  just  now 
can  have  any  influence  on  the  Me.  of  the  F,  C,  while  the  jealousies  and  little 
secrets  there  is  amongit  our  people  may  be  of  very  ill  consequence^  and  too 
much  caution  and  prudence  cannot  be  used  in  all  thst  relates  to  messages  and 
correspondence  with  cur  F.  at  home.  I  see  with  pleesore  how  strictly  you 
kept  the  secret  of  that  correspondence  vnth  J?.,  which  b  now  interrupted ;  but 
I  dont  really  see  the  least  reason  to  suspect  ihat  person*s  probity,  neither  was 
he  tntsted  with  certain  secrets^  and,  I  believe,  with  little  more  than  the  con* 
Bioanoe  ofL.;  so  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  tn/em^tion  qf  this  correspond- 
ence a  loss,  and  shall  be  impatient  on  all  accounts  to  have  it  renewed.  I  be- 
lieve Kerry  is  ashamed  of  his  not  giving  up  the  paper  you  mentioned  1  but  if 
he  has  not  given  it  to  you  already,  he  certainly  will,  upon  what  I  now  write  to 
him  for  I  cannot  believe  he  really  sent  it  to  Lisbon.*  When  all  these  Feasts 
are  over  I  hope  I  shall  know  something  from  Morrice  as  to  our  oum  affairs, 
but  I  own  I  have  little  hope  of  Williams's  f  doing  O.  matters  for  us  this  sum- 
mer, and  Grevil  would  almost  compound  to  be  sure  of  your  maXaig  a  ean^aign, 
as  to  which  you  will  probably  know  your  doom  by  this  time. 

Morgan  will  inform  you  of  what  I  now  write  to  him  in  relation  to  Frank 
and  Father  Cruise;  so  I  must  say  nothing  here  on  those  particulars.  I  also 
now  write  to  him  (Morgan)  a  particular  about  8,,  of  which  you  will  inform  8. 
when  you  see  him,  with  my  kind  compliments,  in  return  to  his  letter  of  20th 
February.  It  was,  it  is  true,  quite  against  my  Sistema  to  bring  his  name  upon 
the  tapis  in  relation  to  the  K2s  nomination,  but  in  the  present  case,  the  respect 
due  to  the  K.of8.  made  it  unavoidable ;  and  whatever  the  Bishop  of  Rennets 
ambition  may  prompt  him  to,  I  cannot  believe  the  K.  of  8.  himself  will  do  apy 

*  Probably  meaat  for  London  or  Edinbnrgb.  f  The  King  of  Fkaaoe. 
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tUng  to  obttrnct  the  K^%  viewi  in  fiivoiir  of  8^  now  that  he  It  •w|»ff{ntdl  with 
them.  Townly  petts  to-morrow  with  the  French  oonrier^  and  wiU,  I  reckon* 
arrhrem  Paris  loon  after  this;  he  hat  adwl  m y  leave  to  go  and  tee  joo,  which 
I  hare  allowed  of,  becanse  it  ia  not  my  mtention  to  give  him  any  publick  mark 
of  diapkasure,  tfao*  it  is  known  more  or  less  that  I  am  not  plened  with  him :  so 
that  on  all  aoooonts,  my  dear  child,  it  would  not  be  right  you  should  give  him 
a  certain  oonntenance^  nor  have  any  kind  of  fiuniliarify  with  him,  tlio'  I  look 
upon  him  to  have  been  more  a  fool  than  any  thing  else.  Strickland  wont  be  in 
IVance  so  soon,  because  he  stays  to  take  the  waters  of  Lucca.  But  in  general 
for  these  two  be  on  your  guard,  never  to  give  them  any  countenance,  nor  to  al« 
low  them  to  be  in  any  way  about  you.  It  is  what  you  owe  to  your  own  char- 
acter, to  your  brother,  and  to  me^  and  this  is,  I  am  sure,  enough  on  these  sub- 
jects to  so  good  a  son  as  you  are^  for  it  is  impossible  to  explain  certain  things  by 
writing,  and  tho'  I  shall  tell  you  all  when  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  see  you,  yet 
in  general  I  intend  to  be  very  silent  on  these  subjects,  as  the  most  prudent  party, 
the  most  becoming  a  Bfastor,  and  the  most  eifectual  to  knock  all  these  little,  but 
wicked  politicks  on  the  head.  (I  thank  Ck>d  I  am  tolerably  well,  and  all  yours» 
my  dearest  child,  whom  I  beseech  God  to  bless  and  direct,  most  tenderiy  em- 
bmcingyou. 

Jakis  R. 


•  No.  XXIX. 


Xeflsr. — Th*  $am€  to  the  tame. 

I  WAS  in  hopes  not  to  have  been  obliged  to  name  Strickland  again  to  you  so 
soon.  But  it  Is  fit  you  should  know  that  he  was  this  morning  with  the  Dukcb 
to  see^  I  suppose,  what  he  could  draw  from  hhn.  He  pretended  to  be  in  greac 
concern  for  the  Dukes  being  displeased  with  him  i  he  discwned  having  any 
slrnre  in  Townly's  operations,  and  said  he  was  g^  I  had  sent  him  away  fiom 
him  I  he  pretended  to  have  meddled  with  nothing  that  rdated  to  the  Duke  for 
some  yeais  past,  but  he  owned  that  he  had  formerly  made  a  complaint  of  the 
Duke  to  me  i  but  he  said  it  was  by  your  express  order.  Hie  Duke  said  little^ 
but  when  he  named  you,  he  let  him  fed  the  respect  he  had  for  you,  and  how 
assured  he  was  of  your  affection.  Tou  will  not  perhaps  understand  all  this, 
but  yon  may  judge  by  it  what  odd  work  we  have  had  here  amongst  us,  and  in 
some  measure  what  sort  of  spirit  Strickland  is  o£  It  is  really  unconceiveable  with 
what  malice  and  violence  people  have  acted  against  the  Duke.  Tho'  at  the 
same  time,  the  more  I  see  into  these  matteis  the  less  I  comprehend  them,  and 
the  blacker  they  look.  And  I  own  I  am  under  the  greatest  nnessynen  for  feat 
Strickland's  stories  should  have  made  impression  upon  you.  I  have  no  scruple 
to  say  he  »  an  ill  man,  and  conjure  of  yon  to  forget  if  possible  whatever  he  may 
have  said  to  you  on  any  subject  But  still  I  will,  if  possible,  avoid  all  eclat, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  compass  it  I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  all  these  matters 
to  Ix>rd  Dumber,  who  has,  I  fear,  been  himself  too  much  mixed  up  with  them, 
but  it  is  for  my  purpose  to  bear  with  him  for  the  present,  and  I  believe  he  is 
both  morttiyed  and  freighted,  so  that  I  hope^  for  some  time  at  least,  he  will  not 
give  me  much  trouble. 

Jambs  R. 
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•  No.  XXX- 

Letter. — The  same  to  the  same, 

m 

ROMB,  Monk  93»  174ft. 
When  I  received,  my  dearest  Carlaccio,  last  week  your  letter  of  the  28th 
February,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  a  long  one  from  you,  and  am  the  more  impa* 
tient  to  have  another  one  from  yoo,  to  know  you  are  well  after  the  fiitigue  of 
dlverBions.  I  suppose  you  will  have  seen  Morrice  before  you  left  Paris.  You 
will  have  had  the  paper  you  wanted  from  Kerry,  and  by  what  he  will  have  in- 
formed you,  you  will  see  how  little  reason  there  is  to  suspect  the  probity  of  the 
private  E.  carrespandenL  A  man  that  acts  as  he  does  may  certainly  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  was  mighty  glad  to  observe,  in  one  of  your  former  letters,  that 
you  had  not  mentioned  that  particular  eorrespondenee  to  any  body.  In  things 
of  a  certain  nice^  and  importance,  that  is  the  surest  rule,  and  even  a  great 
means  to  prevent  tracasseries ;  but»  in  matters  in  which  you  must  act  and  want 
advice,  I  am  persuaded  your  secrets  will  be  very  safe  in  Littleton's  hands,^  and, 
that  while  you  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  his  opinion,  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  you  had  confided  them  to  nobody  s  for  he  has,  I  am  sure,  too  much 
discretion  and  prudence  to  let  other  people  remark  the  degree  of  confidence 
you  may  have  in  him,  and  in  this  shape  you  will  be  assisted,  and  no  inconve- 
nience can  happen.  I  am  in  hopes  my  nest  letters  may  bring  me  something  of 
business  and  about  Isham's  campaign.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  nothing  to 
say  on  those  articles.  I  am  glad  to  find  (VSullivan  is  now  with  you.  When  a 
gentleman  is  capable  of  such  detail  and  drudgery  as  that  of  fiunily  expenses, 
you  will  find  it  both  of  ease  and  advantage  to  you  because  yon  can  depend 
upon  him,  and  he  can  act  either  with  more  ftanchessa  and  less  soggezione  than 
one  of  an  inferior  rank,  and  on  all  accounts  it  behoves  you  much  not  to  outrun 
yonr  small  income.  Marsi  will  write  next  week  to  Sir  Thomas,  for  he  reckons 
to  receive  another  letter  from  him  about  Michel,  who  shall  be  paid  here  or  at 
Pyuria  as  you  have  a  muuL  Waters  shall  have  orders  to  pay  Sur  Thomas  and 
Stafford  their  arrears  and  the  current  for  the  future,  and  Marsi  shall  do  the  same 
liere  as  to  Forbes  and  the  footman.  As  to  Francois  I  leave  him  to  you,  and  he 
deserves  you  should  do  something  for  him.  If  you  make  a  campaign  you  could 
mako  him  a  head  groom,  or  do  something  of  that  kind  for  him ;  and  in  all 
events,  altho*  he  had  wore  a  livery  long,  yet  I  should  not  think  it  too  much 'to 
make  him  a  valetnie-chambre  if  you  found  him  fit  for  it  Tou  are  really 
obliged  to  do  something  for  him,  but  as  to  the  way  and  manner  it  is  but  just 
you  should  decide.  I  have  no  manner  of  news  to  send  you  from  hence^  but 
that  poor  Stellina  b  dead  in  Psrto  and  left  4  puppies  behind  her.  We  have 
now  mighty  fine  weather  which  I  hope  will  do  me  good  for  a  little  deaftiess  I  have 
had  for  some  weeks  past  s  otherways  my  health  is  much  as  usual.  Adieu,  my 
dearest  child.    God  bless  you.    I  tenderly  embrace  you. 

Jamxs  R. 
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Letter, — The  fame  to  the  tame. 


Komi,  Mank  aOCh.  1746. 

1  noBTBD  on  Wednefday  last,  my  dearett  Garluodo.  yourt  of  the  7Ui.*  It 
it  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  hear  you  are  in  good  liealtli.  Would  to  God  I  had 
■e  much  reeeon  to  be  eaqr  on  other  matten.  Edgir  had  much  ado  to  decypher 
your  ktler.  Wlicn  you  liaf  a  much  to  cypher  you  ehould  really  make  use  of 
another  handy  for  that  b  a  drudgery  whidi  doei  not  belong  to  you,  and  a  mia- 
lake  in  cyphering  may,  on  many  occationt»  be  of  contequence.  After  that 
TOtt  want  to  nee  no  caution  or  management  in  your  letten  to  me»  for  I  am  rare 
you  wont  write  to  me  what  it  not,  and  your  age  and  your  want  of  experience, 
at  you  term  it,  are  eren  motiTet  for  you  to  write  the  more  freely  and  fully  to 
me  on  all  mattert,  for  you  may  be  TCiy  tnre  I  thall  ncTcr  expote  yourtelf  or 
your  letten  to  at  to  do  you  any  pngmfioe,  but  always  give  the  best  ad? ice  and 
all  the  aislstanoe  I  can  on  what  yon  write  to  me  about,  and  e?ery  thing  else. 

I  find  Morrice  is  mortified  for  his  not  hafing  seen  you  when  you  were  at 
Paris,  and  on  account  of  a  letter  you  should  hate  writ  htm  about  hii  E  cypher, 
of  which  I  really  beUere  he  gave  you  a  full  and  true  copy  t  neither  do  I  see  the 
use  there  was  for  your  asking  that  cypher  of  him,  for  that  correspondence 
being  in  his  hands  alone*  the  cypher  could  be  of  no  use  to  you,  and  I  find  he 
suspects  there  may  have  been  in  this  particular  some  fetch  of  those  about  you. 
You  may  be  sure  I  am  very  cautions  to  avoid  putting  you  in  the  wrong  witli 
other  people,  whatever  I  may  think  myself,  and  I  cannot,  Indeed,  ju4ge  well  ol 
smaller  matteis,  especially  at  this  distance.  But,  in  general,  I  cannot  but 
recoounend  to  you  to  bear  with  Kerry  and  Morrice,  and  not  to  disgust  them 
more  than  Is  absolutely  necetmry,  for  that  it  certainly  for  our  tervice.  It  is 
true  I  wat  formerly  wieasy  to  see  both  your  pereon  and  qffinre  in  their  hands 
alone,  but  that  is  no  more  the  case,  and  should  never  be  it  as  to  them  or 
any  body  else,  tho*  I  fear  it  is  what  most  of  our  people  aim  at,  and  there- 
fore you  most  particularly  be  on  your  guard  and  endeavour  to  carry  towards 
all  with  as  equal  an  hand  as  possible,  acting  like,^)iaster  without  givuig  room  to 
any  set  of  people  to  say  they  have  the  management  of  you. 

I  remarked  with  pleasure  what  you  say  to  the  Duke  about  his  campaign,  but 
I  am  afiayd  the  grounds  of  your  hopes  are  not  very  great,  since  you  say 
nothing  on  that  subject  to  me.  Neither  hava  1  yet  had  from  Wright  the  an- 
swer about  your  campaign.  Should  you  make  it»  there  will  be  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  your  being  attended  there  by  some  oflloer  of  merit  and  distinction, 
I  can  think  of  none  who  appear  to  me  to  be  proper  for  that,  except  Lord  Tho- 
mond  or  Lord  lyrconnel,  neither  do  I  know  whether  the  employments  they 
have  would  allow  them  to  attend  yon  without  a  certain  pr^udice  to  them- 
selves. Ton  will  do  well  to  consult  185  and  Moi^n  on  this  particnlar,  which  b 
really  of  oonsequenccb  and  nobody  can  advise  yon  better  than  they  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  proper  person*  I  say  all  this  at  a  venture^  hi  case  yon  jhould  go  to 
the  field;  and  I  own  I  cannot  but  hope  yon  will  at  last,  beoinse  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  thhik  it  wouU  be  eeeokdakm  and  mmutraue  in  the 
French  should  lA^y  not  aUow  yem  todoeo. 

•  None  of  the  tottan  IVora  Um  Prince  mentioBed  fai  thii  tnd  the  foregoing  letten 
tppoer  tmong  the  Stoart  Papon  in  the  pononion  of  bit  nujottj. 

II.  3  O 
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Nothing  can  be  more  commendable^  my  dear  child,  than  the  sentiments  jou 
express  on  occasion  of  the  money  you  took  from  young  Wateis.    But  there  in« 
deed,  your  age  and  want  of  experience  must  induce  you  to  let  younelf  be  ad- 
vised and  direotedg  as  to  the  right  application  of  such  sentiments  s  and  there&Mne 
I  cannot  but  tell  yon  freely  that  I  am  sorry  you  have  given  the  money  in  ques- 
tion.   In  our  present  situation  we  have  no  other  solid  haps  for  our  Mettoro' 
fum  but  from  tho  F.  and  the  Beiohttiotu  of  Court  i  that  depend  diiefly,  if 
pot  solely,  in  what  relate  to  JB.  and  not  to  S.    Ton  know  we  can  do  nothing  for 
ourselwt  without  a  certain  number  of  foreign  troope^  and  whenever  France 
Hoay  think  fit  to  ^ve  them,  our  case  becomes  thein,  and  thqf  will  not  stand  iL 
So  that  I  look  on  the  article  of  the  A  &  to  be  a  trifling  circumstance  as  to  the 
main  object,  and  4hat  in  general,  had  im  more  money  than  we  have,  it  would 
pot  be  laying  it  out  prudently  to  be  employing  it  to  uses  which  are  of  so  dis- 
tant, so  uncertain,  and  so  small  advantage  to  the  cause.    If  there  was  really 
occasion  of  our  sending  a  person  into  J?,  or  jSL,  we  must  be  sure  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, and  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  always  able  to  do,  because  such  messages 
should  not,  and  cannot  well  happen  often,  and  cost  but  little.    But  in  general, 
I  have  layd  it  down  as  a  rule  to  myself,  especially  considering  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  lay  out  a  shilUng  on  such  sort  of  expenses  in  ibh^mcture. 
All  these  messages  from  8,  end  in  nothbg  but  casting  money  either  to  mjf 
friends  or  to  me^  and  in  fomenting  trscasaeries  and  divisions.    And  as  for  any 
n^odoHons  in  £.  if  niy  F.  there  on  one  side,  and  the  F.  C.  on  t'other,  will 
not  defray  sudi  charges,  I  think  it  a  manifest  proof  that  thar  good  wishes  for 
us  are  very  folnt,  and  that  100  hav^  little  to  expect  yhmi  them.    I  have  enlarged 
the  more  on  these  subjects  for  your  information  and  instruction.    For  after  that, 
were  occadons  of  expenses  never  so  pressing  I  have  not  money  to  lay  out  upon 
them,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  yon  credit  for  the  least  sum.    What- 
ever I  have^  or  may  have,  is  to  be  sure  for  you,  or  rather  yours ;  but  I  cannot 
give  what  I  have  not,  and  should  you  take  up  any  more  money  you  must  not 
expect  I  should  pay  It    But  for  this  once,  the  thing  being  now  done^  what  you 
have  taken  up  from  young  Wateri  shall  be  repayd  him,  and  I  write  this  post  to 
htt  undo  on  that  affiiur,  about  which  yon  will  hear  from  him.    But  it  b  fit  yon 
should  know,  that  to  pay  this  pmey  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  part  of  it  out  of 
the  little  fond  of  one  hundredihousand  crowns  you  know  I  have  here,  which*! 
shall  do  with  great  rductancelbecause  I  look  upon  that  small  fund  to  be  more 
yours  than  mine^  and  that  I  wink  prudaice  requires  we  should  endeavour  to 
have  always  such  a  sum  at  our  disponl  for  our  perM>nal  wants  and  uses,  since 
nobody  knows  what  aeddenti  may  happen,  and  what  straiti  we  may  be  put  to 
in  prooeis  of  time.    I  think  |)i«  same  about  gour  Jewels  as  I  do  about  this  fond, 
thougli  yon  are  to  be  sure  eotii^y  master  of  the  firrt.    Neither  one  nor  t'other 
can  produce  a  sum  which  can  at  present  be  of  any  real  use  towards  our  restoror 
tion,  but  th^  may  be  of  great  use  to  us  op  unany  occasions  for  our  peisonai 
wants  and  expenses  i  and  had  you  not  taken' up  now  this  40,000  livres,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  have  given  you  a  small  supply  for  your  campaign,  if  you  make 
one,  and  b  case  the  JP.  OL  did  not  give  you  what  was  sufficient.;  and  I  own  1 
thbk  it  had  been  much  better  employed  on  you  than  on  B,  &i  but  I  cannot 
give  you  what  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  run  in  debt  myself  to  pay  yours.    I  think 
I  have  nothing  frirther  to  add  on  these  subjects.    I  owed  to  myself  and  to  you 
to  be  free  and  full  upon  them,  and  I  am  sure  my  dear  Garluccio  will  take  all  I 
liave  saki  as  kindly  as  I  mean  it,  and  as  it  really  is,  for  I  am  sure  I  have,  nor 
can  have  nothing  hi  view,  but  your  real  good  and  advantage  in  all  respects,  of 
which,  if  you  had  the  least  doubt,  you  would  wrong  me  very  mudu 
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I  have  at  last  named  Caraioal  Lanet  Protector  for  Eiiglaiid«  aod  the  Pope,  at 
mjr  desire,  has  giTen  him  the  Proteetonhip  of  the  English  College.  (Adieu, 
mj  dear  child.  I  beseech  God  to  blem  and  direct  yoa,and  tendedjr  embrace 
you,  being  all  yours.  We  have  fine  weather^  but  I  am  still  a  good  deal  deaf 
and  (a  word  unintelligible}  as  usuaL 

Jamms  R. 


•  No.  XXXIL 

Leiter^^Prinee  C!harU$  to  hU  Father. 

Fm  Jambi^  M  AprO,  1745. 
Sia, 

I  STiix  always  continue,  thank  God,  in  perfect  good  health,  and 

that  is  Uie  only  good  I  can  say  at  present,  for  I  see  little  apierenoe  of  any  great 
thingfrom  the  F.  C,  orofmy  maJdngthecampaigne.  I  baTe  been  also  refused 
the  PlBsports  I  mentioned  to  you  some  poets  ago,  that  had  been  asked  by  the 
Duie  of  Perth,  You  may  Judg  by  all  these  things  how  much  reason  I  have  to 
be  out  of  umer  (humour),  but  notwithstanding  one  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  have  patience,  for  lett  them  do  what  they  will  to  me,  it  b  absolutely 
and  unaToidably  necessary  to  bear  with  it,  coute  qui  eouie,  I  only  hope  in  tlie 
Almighty,  that  he  will  reward  us  for  our  patience  and  Constance.  I  shant  fail 
to  mention  to  the  B.  of  Soissons  what  yon  tell  me  by  yours  of  y*  16th  March, 
which  I  have  just  now  receifed,  and  have  nothing  more  to  add  for  the  present, 
having  but  disagreeable  subjects  to  dwell  upon.  I  lay  mysdf  at  your  majesty's 
feet,  most  humbly  asking  blessings 

Your  moste  dutiful!  son, 

Chaklbs  p. 


•  No.  xxxiii. 

Letter 4 — The  »ame  to  the  same, 

NATAaai,  jf«  I9th  Jwf,  174A. 
Sir, 

It  is  a  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  tcknowledg  here  y 

Italian  packet    I  have  found  all  occasion  to  send  you  a  letter  with  yesterday, 

it  being  by  a  shure  hand.    I  have  said  some  things  in  it  I  cannot  put  here.    I 

liave  nothing  in  the  world  to  add  here  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  a  perfect 

good  health,  and  receive  many  civilities  and  attentions  from  y  folks  here,  which 

all  corns  from  y*  Duke  of  Bouillon.    I  lay  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet, 

moste  humbly  asking  blessing  and  remain, 

Your  moste  dutifull  son, 

CHARLn  P. 


Mkrfl^-*^^ 
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•  No.  XXXIV. 


Extract  from  a  Leiier  of  Lord  Mamchcd  to  the  CkevaHer  de  Si  Georgt^ 
dated  Atngmmt  Sq^tember  Ath,  1744. 

I  CAVT  enough  admire  that  your  majesty  was  not  sufficiently  informed  of  the 
^ffairt  kut  vnntert*  it  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  lor  which  I  have  had  good 
grounds,  that  Lord  StmpU  and  Balhady  imposed  on  all  sides  i  on  your  nugea" 
^t  as  would  appear  by  what  jfou  now  write ;  on  yovr  frieiuU  in  JBngiand,  by 
giving  them  aemraMcee  not  all  well  grounded ;  and  on  Me  eourt  of  France^  by 
not  telling  justly  the  demandi  offriende  in  JBngkmd,  Mr  Ameht  said  to  me 
that  he  told  Lord  SempH  you  sdsjf  one  ihinff,  BxAfriende  w  England  another^ 
»— tpAom  am  J  to  betiere  ?  I  wish.  Sir,  it  be  not  found  that  the  Prince  has 
been  more  deceived  than  any  one.  As  to  the  Ihike  of  Ormond,  it  is  Tery 
plain  he  tmu  not  onfy  exehtded  from  the  eervice,  but  was  to  be^om  oi^  ehare 
intheexeoclum;  the  ^Ane  he  was aifiMr/isecf  shows  this :  helmB  your mqfeetj^e 
confidence  and  oommUeUm  i  he  has  great  credit  in  England^  as  eveiy  (one) 
knows.  Either  Lord  Seaqnl  must  hsYe  abused  your  nuget^e  name  to  have 
him  exdudedf  or  the  court  of  France  must  have  had  such  designs  as  they  knew 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  would  not  be  assisting  to  s  u  to  myseifl  shall  say  little^ 
only  that  there  was  tiot  only  no  design  to  employ  me^  but  there  was  none  to  any 
assistance  m  Scotland,  If  Lord  Sen^il  believed  what  he  said,  his  Carres' 
pondence  and  intelligence  was  very  bad:  if  he  did  not,  the  matter  is  siiU 
worse  t  he  told  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  before  he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Fs- 
ris,  that  he  would  have  a  mestage  to  reco/  him  before  be  got  to  Lyons^  and 
tliat  he  was  to  command  eleven  thousand  men  ready  to  embark  at  Brest  Your 
mtgesty  is  wise  and  j  ust  Can  you  deeire  that  either  the  Duke  of  P.  or  I  un- 
dertake ever  any  thing  on  the  word  of  Lord  Sempil  and  BaXha^^  who  not 
only  have  the  boldness  to  impose  (as  far  as  they  can)  on  all  the  worlds  but 
also  to  conceal  from  your  mtgeety  so  great  affairs  ;  and  I  believe  your  mqfes-' 
ty  will  find  that  this  odd  incognito  of  Me  Prince  came  in  a  great  measure  from 
Metr  distire  of  impoeing  on  him,  and  therefore  keeping  him  from  seeing  such 
as  from  honor  and  duty  would  tell  him  truth. 


•No.  XXXV. 


Letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  Murray  itfBroughton  under  the  name  oj 
**J,  Barekqf*  to  Prince  Charles,  wiAout  place  or  date. 

Sia,  ^ 

'  'On  tlie  24th  of  last  month  I  had  the  honour  to  despatch  a  pretty 
large  packet  for  your  royal  bigness.  It  contained  a  journal  of  the  most  ma 
terial  occurrences  from  my  leaving  Faris,  with  the  coppys  of  some  letters  wrote 
by  Mr  Lumley  f  and  Lord  Maxwell,  with  my  own  remarks  upon  them,  which 


*  The  words  In  italics  aro  in  cipher  in  the  original, 
t  A  name  awumed  by  Sempil. 
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were  approved  of  by  LoMef  tnd  Dm.  It  oonebts,  likewbe^  of  leClen  ftom 
Lard  Ekho  and  8f  Jwm$^  Dui»  with  one  to  Mr  Bdgar  and  one  to  Mr 
JSsI^.  Toot  royal  higtmev  will  see  that  Hoaglil  to  be?e  reached  yoa  long  ere 
now,  neither  was  It  in  mj  power  to  reOMdjr  the  delay..  As  I  eould  not  be  the 
bearer  myself  without  giving  up  thoughts  of  returning  to  this  conntiy  i  and  your 
R.  H.  wOl  likewise  be  pleased  to  obsenre  2>.  of  Perth,  was  from  time  to  rime 
diiappointed  of  the  ship  he  prepared  to  freiglit  for  that  use  i  neither  has  he  got 
her.  Att  least  has  not  hitherto  aequabted  me  of  It  This  obliged  me,  as  I 
rould  not  in  prudence  trust  it  to  Mr  Blair,  to  send  it  by  Mr  Smttm  to  Ltmdtm, 
from  whence  I  hope  he  other  has  already,  or  will  in  a  day  or  two,  dispaldi  iti 
so  that  I  am  hopefiill  it  will  be  arrived  long  before  this  comes  to  him,  yet 
though  It  neeemaiy,  whatever  accident  might  happen  to  dehy  it,  to  liqr  hold  on 
thb  opportunity  of  advertising  your  R.  H.  tliat  such  a  packet  was  on  the  way. 

The  Empenn^s  death  makes  people  here  very  busy  In  their  conjecture  about 
the  French  poliricfcs ;  tome  Inuigine  It  may  occasion  a  peace,  others  that  the 
French  will  endeavour  to  make  up  matten  with  Rumia  whereby  she  may  be 
enabled  to  make  the  Elector  of  Saxony  head  of  the  empire^  and  put  King 
Stanislaws  on  the  throne  of  Poland  i  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  I  with 
the  French  may  not  pretend,  that  bebg  obliged  to  march  their  troops  to  the 
Rhine  to  influence  the  elecUon,  (which  they  probably  will  do)  neoemitates  them 
to  put  a  forther  slop  to  the  expediiiam  to  JBngkuuL  We  had  a  report  here, 
lome  days  ago»  that  the  troops  had  got  orders  to  march  for  the  coasts  of  Kent 
and  Snisez.  What  may  be  in  it  I  dont  know  for  certain,  whether  they  have 
got  any  intdUgence  of  prepararions  on  the  other  side^  or  if  it  be  done  with  a 
view  to  countenance  their  raising  such  large  sums  of  moncy,and  perlwps  by  way 
of  argument  for  making  more  new  levies. 

There  Is  one  particular  I  must  observe,  and  what  I  take  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  i  Lord  Hbrlofi,  I  am  informed,  has  been  at  Parte  all  this  winter  i 
he  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemys  to  y  R.  H*k  family  in  the  island,  and 
tho'  I  may  be  wrong,  yet  I  cant  hdp  conjecmnng,  that  he  is  there  purposely  to 
discover  what  is  adotng,  from  which  y'  R  H.  will  no  doubt  be  on  your  guard, 
as  to  what  people  resorts  to  y'  royal  person,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make 
counter  spy  him,  a  thing  not  at  all  difficult  in  so  large  a  town.  It  may  be  objects 
ed  that  a  man  of  his  rank  would  not  be  so  little  as  act  that  part,  but  it  must 
be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  his  interest,  and  I  have  personally 
known  as  great  a  man  as  he  acdng  in  the  same  sphere  i  and  I  must  say,  altho' 
with  concern,  that  the  generally  of  this  country  liave  atained  to  that  degree  of 
venality  as  renders  them  capable  of  any  thing. 

This  comes  by  the  Maeter  of  Strathaikm,  who  hss  engaged  to  deliver  it  to 
Mr  Smith,^  I  settled  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Andrew  Forbes,  merchant  in 
Rotterdam,  whom  I  hope  will  serve  fit  for  any  sin^e  letter  of  no  great  conse- 
quence :  the  letter  must  be  directed  to  him,  and  under  his  cover  to  Mr  Barchty, 
which  he  will  forward  to  his  correspondent,  at  the  coffee-house,  who  will  send 
it  to  me,  either  by  the  common  post  or  by  some  private  hand,  as  Mr  Forbes  is 
desired  to  acquaint  him.  This  thought  necessary  to  advertise  y'  R.  H.  of,  and 
at  the  same  time.  In  case  Mr  Fergus*s:(  ship  should  not  come  in  time,  if  y*  R.  H. 
judge  it  necessary  to  give  us  any  intelligence  of  what  is  doing.  '  Mr  Buchanan, 
or  any  other,  may  safely  come  by  the  way  of  Holhmd  t  and  if  there  is  a  sliip 

*  The  DUBCt  kc  la  italiet  ere  In  apben  hi  the  original,  but  interlined  with  the 
proper  nanei,  In  tho  Priiico'*  hand-wriUng.  «.    ^  ..      . «    .u 

f  A  bwiktr  at  Bonlogno.  \  Tho  Duko  «f  Porlh. 
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there  leady  to  nil  for  this  pUuie^  he  maj,  without  any  qqestioDS  ssked,  come 
by  the  packet4>oat  to  Harwich,  aod  upon  his  arrival  here  he  lias  only  to  ask 
for  me^  at  Mr  Macdougdlt  merchant  in  thb  place.  I  ihall  take  up  no  more  of 
y*  R.  ITs  time^  than  to  h^  leave  to  subscribe  mysdC  with  the  utmost  Tenera- 
tion  and  attachment. 


lAay  It  please  your  Royal 

Your  Royal  Highnem's  most  obedient 

And  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

J.  Babclat 


END  OF  VOL.  a 
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